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VISITATION  ARTICLES  AND  INJUNCTIONS. 

In  pursuing  this  inquiry  in  a  field  which  has  not  hitherto  been 
cultivated  to  any  considerable  extent,  it  will  be  my  chief  object 
to  notice  only  such  matters  as  appear  to  reflect  light  either  on 
the   customs  of  our  ancestors,  or  on   the  events  recorded  in 
history.     Such  an  inquiry  will  not  be  deemed  useless  at  a  time 
when  so  many  are  engaged  in  the  labour  of  collecting  and  per- 
petuating the  memorials  of  former  ages.     In  the  previous  papers 
I  have  confined  myself  to  the  period  extending  from  the  Reform- 
ation to  the  Act  of  Uniformity   in  1662;  nor  shall  I,  at  all 
events  for  the  present,  go  beyond  the  same  limits. 

The  readers  of  our  history  are  aware  of  the  loose  and  un- 
settled opinions  which  prevailed  among  some  of  the  clergy 
during  many  years  subsequent  to  the  Reformation ;  laymen  even 
being,  in  certain  cases,  permitted  to  preach,  and  men  with  only 
Presbyterian  orders  being  allowed  to  hold  preferments  in  the 
church.  It  was  natural  that  many  things  should  be  in  a  state 
of  confusion  after  so  great  a  change  as  that  which  was  efTected 
by  the  Reformation,  especially  as  the  foreign  reformers  were 
anxious  to  plant  their  own  system  on  the  English  soil.  Nor 
can  it  be  denied  that  many  of  the  clergy,  and  even  some  of  the 
bishops,  were  considerably  influenced  in  favour  of  the  novel 
opinions  in  matters  of  discipline  and  government  of  the  reformed 
churches  on  the  Continent.  Still  Parker,  and  various  other 
prelates,  saw  the  evil  at  an  early  period ;  nor  were  they  slow  in 
applying  a  remedy. 

In  the  Metropolitical  Visitation  of  the  diocese  of  Winchester 
in  the  year  1575,  Parker  asks,  «  Whether  any  have  intruded 
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themselves,  and  pretend  to  exercise  any  kind  of  ministcric  in 
the  churche  of  God  without  imposition  of  hands  and  lawful 
calling  by  ordinarie  authoritie,  and  whether  any  admitted  but  » 
the  deaconrie  usurpe  the  office  of  the  minister  ?"  It  cannot  bo 
pretended  even,  that  the  lawful  calling,  of  which  Parker  sj^eaks, 
was,  as  some  might  perhaps  argue,  the  being  set  apart  by  a 
Presbyterian  church ;  for  it  is  well  known,  that  deacons  were 
not  allowed  by  the  Puritans,  whereas  it  is  evident  from  the  use 
of  the  term  "  deaconrie"  that  none  but  Episcopal  orders  were 
contemplated  by  the  article  in  the  preceding  extract. 

Still  it  was  not  easy  to  correct  all  the  irregularities  which  had 
arisen.  And  although  Parker  may,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
Keformation,  have  given  his  sanction  to  lay  preaching  in  cases 
of  necessity,  yet  it  is  evident  that  he  soon  set  about  a  correction 
of  a  practice  which  his  judgment  condemned.  Accordingly,  in 
these  same  Articles,  he  asks,  "  Whether  any  laye  persons  take 
upon  them  to  read  openly  in  the  congregation  divine  service 
without  they  be  thereunto,  upon  some  urgent  cause,  or  great 
necessity,  for  a  time  licensed  by  tlie  ordinary  ?  Wherefore  such 
have  been  allowed,  and  how  long  they  have  served,  and  whetlier 
any  of  them  have  taken  upon  them  to  solemnize  matrimonie,  or 
to  minister  any  sacrament.^"  Undoubtedly  several  individuals 
officiated  and  held  preferments  in  the  church,  who  had  only 
been  ^ordained  by  the  Presbyterians  abroad ;  but  Parker,  and 
the  bishops  generally,  endeavoured  to  put  an  end  to  such 
a  practice.  With  men  of  Presbyterian  views  acting  as  ministers 
in  the  church,  it  was  not  surprising  that  Puritanism  increased. 
Usually  these'  men  were  disposed  to  bring  their  controversies 
into  the  pulpit ;  and  it  was  no  easy  task  for  the  bishops  to 
check  them  in  their  career.  The  following  inquiry  from  the 
same  Articles  was  evidently  aimed  at  the  dangerous  practice  of 
introducing  controversial  subjects  into  the  ])ulpit,  so  common 
among  the  Puritans,  and  which  at  length  issued  in  the  grand 
rebellion.  "  Whether  they  (the  ministers)  be  curious  in  moving 
new  needlesse  doubts,  whereby  the  people  maybe  sooner  styrred 
to  debates  and  controversies  than  edined  in  holesome  doctrine, 
continued  in  Christian  Love,  or  provoked  to  Godly  Lyfe."* 

The  question  relative  to  the  ordination  of  ministers  occurs  in 
others  of  the  earlier  Articles  of  Inquiry  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth— a  circumstance  which  shows,  that  the  bishops  were  fully 
aware  of  the  irregularity,  and  that  they  were  determined  to 
interpose  a  check.     Thus,  in  the  Articles  for  the  archdeaconry 

*  Articles  to  be  enquired  of  within  the  Diocese  of  Winchester  In  the  Metropoliti- 
csll  Visitation  of  the  Most  Rererend  Father  in  Christ,  Matthew,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Primate  of  all  England  and  Metropolitan.  At  London  by  John  Daye. 
No  date,  bat  they  mnit  have  been  issued  in  the  beginning  of  Uie  year  I57r>. 
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of  Middlesex,  in  1582,  it  is  asked,  whether  any  persons  have 
Wn  permitted  to  oflSciate,  "  Not  beinge  ordered  at  the  least  for 
a  deacon  ?"*  The  very  mention  of  the  term  deacon  prechides 
the  supposition  even  that  orders  in  general,  whether  Episcopal 
or  Presbyterian,  may  have  been  intended.  A  similar  question 
occurs  also  in  the  Articles  for  the  diocese  of  London,  in  1580. 
Aylmer  was  the  bishop  at  that  time,  a  man  of  great  modera- 
tion; yet  he  was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  interfering 
to  check  irregular  practices.  At  that  time  the  Puritans  of 
the  sterner  sort  had  actually  set  up  their  new  discipline  in  cer- 
tain places,  and  especially  at  Wandsworth,  not  far  distant  from 
London.  Aylmer  asks,  in  1577,  "  Whether  any  new  presby- 
teries or  elderships  be  lately  among  you  erected,  and  by  them 
any  ministers  appointed,  without  orders  taken  of  the  bishops,  do 
baptize,  minister  the  Communion,  or  deale  in  any  function 
ecclesiasticall,  or  contrary  to  law  gather  any  private  conventicle, 
whereby  the  people  be  drawen  from  the  church  .?"t  This  ques- 
tion is  repeated  by  the  same  prelate  in  1586.1 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  Commination  Service 
in  the  notice  of  Grindal's  Injunctions  in  1571,  which  specify 
the  times  at  which  it  should  be  read  in  addition  to  Ashwednes- 
day.  The  same  custom  appears  also  to  have  been  enjoined  by 
Aylmer,  since  the  question  is  put  to  the  churchwardens,  whether 
their  minister  observes  the  rule  by  reading  the  service  at  the 
times  specified  by  Grindal.  It  would  appear,  also,  that  it  was 
the  practice  in  the  diocese  of  London,  as  well  as  in  the  province 

of  York,  for  the  clerk  to  read  the  First  Lesson  and  the  Epistle, 

— -  —     -  -     — -^  ---.  .  .      ■-■■■-. 

*  Articlefl  to  be  enquired  of  by  the  Charchwardens  and  Swornemcn  within  the 
ArehdeafCODrie  of  Middlesex :  and  the  trueth  thereof  to  be  by  them  upon  their  oathes 
certainely  presented  to  M.  Doctor  Sqoier,  Archdeacon  there,  or  to  his  Officialles, 
vith  particular  answeare  to  everie  article.  1582.  London:  Imprinted  by  John 
Wolfe,  dwelling  at  the  signe  of  the  Foxe  in  Olde  Fish  Streate,  neare  the  Signe  of 
the  Swanne. 

t  Articles  to  be  enquired  of  within  the  Diocese  of  London  in  the  Visitation  of  the 
Rererend  Father  in  Qod,  John,  Bp.  of  London.  Imprinted  at  London  by  WUliam 
Seres.     Anno  1577. 

X  Articles  to  be  enquired  of  within  the  Diocese  of  London  in  the  Visitation  of  the 
Reverend  Father  in  God,  John,  Bishop  of  London,  1586.  In  the  XXVIII  yeare  of  the 
raigne  of  our  most  gracious  soveraigne  Lady  Elizabeth,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  Queene 
ot  England,  Fraunce,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith.  At  London.  Printed  by 
Richvd  Johnes.  1586.  The  following  question,  moreover,  shews  the  mind  of  the 
Bishop  on  this  subject.  **  Whether  anye  man  keepeth  or  readeth  any  seditious  & 
sohismatical  Bokes  or  Pamphlets  written  by  Browne,  Harryson,  or  by  any  other 
which  inTeigheth  against  the  religion  now  received,  or  the  order  of  the  church  now 
pnbliquely  established?'*  As  early  as  1571,  Grindal  enjoined  that  *'  no  Parish  Clerk, 
nor  any  other  person,  not  being  ordered,  at  the  least  for  a  deacon,  shall  presume  to 
solemnise  matrimony,  &c,  and  that  no  person,  not  being  a  minister,  deacon,  or  at 
the  least  tolerated  by  the  ordinary  in  writing,  do  attempt  to  supply  the  office  of  a 
minister  in  saying  of  Divine  Service,  &c."— Grindal's  Remains,  132.  So  in  the 
Articles  for  the  Province  of  Canterbury  in  1576,  **  Whether  any  person  not  being 
ordeitd  at  least  for  a  Deacon,  do  say  common  Prayer,  kc,  kc" — Ibid.  161. 
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as  well  as  take  his  part  in  the  Psalms ;  for  the  question  is  asked 
by  Aylmer,  in  1577. 

At  this  period  there  is  u  frequent  allusion  to  the  Catechism 
by  Nowell,  which  appeared  in  Latin  and  English  in  1570. 
The  Catechism  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  called  the 
Short  Catechism,  was  strictly  enjoined ;  but  in  addition  we  find 
such  questions  as  the  following :  "  or  Maister  NowelPs  Cate- 
ehisme  and  no  other."  It  is  also  asked  whether  schoolmasters 
teach  Nowell's  Catechism.*  In  some  of  the  Articles  the  "  Ad- 
vertisements" set  forth  by  the  Queen's  authority,  are  mentioned 
as  an  authority  on  the  questions  on  which  they  treat. 

These  advertisements,  which  occasioned  so  much  controversy, 
were,  in  some  of  the  Articles  of  the  period,  and  especially  by 
Parker  in  1575,  enumerated  among  the  church  books. 

One  practice  seems  to  have  prevailed,  which  would  excite  no 
little  commotion  in  a  parish,  were  the  attempt  to  enforce  it  now 
to  be  made.  In  the  Metropolitical  Articles  for  the  province  of 
Canterbury  in  1576,  Orindal  asks  :  "  Whether  for  the  putting  of 
the  churchwardens  and  swomemen  the  better  in  remembrance 
of  their  duties  in  observing  and  noting  such  as  offend  in  not 
coming  to  divine  service,  your  minister  or  reader  do  openly 
every  Sunday  after  he  have  read  the  Second  Lesson  at  Morning 
and  Evening  Prayer  monish  and  wame  the  churchwardens  and 
swomemen  to  look  to  their  charge  in  this  behalfe  and  to 
observe  who  contrary  to  the  sayd  statute  offende  in  absenting 
themselves  from  their  parish  church."t  A  similar  question 
occurs  in  various  Articles  of  the  same  period  ;  as  in  those  for 
the  archdeaconry  of  Middlesex  in  1582,  the  diocese  of  London 
in  1577,  and  again  in  1586.  It  is  evident  that  the  church- 
wardens were,  at  all  events,  occasionally  so  warned  by  the 
clergy ;  nor  can  we  doubt,  that  the  results  of  such  a  practice 
were  most  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the  church  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people.  Laxity  in  discipline,  not  strictness,  is  the 
mark  of  the  present  age  ;  but  a  laxity  in  the  morals  of  the  people 
is  the  consequence. 

It  is  well  known  that  no  particular  place  is  appointed  by  the 

♦  See  Aylmer'g  Articles,  158C.  Parker  asks,  in  1675,  "  Whether  they  move  the 
parishioners  and  the  parents  to  hay  the  catechisme  lately  set  forth  with  the  additioos 
oy  the  Qaeenes  Magesties  anthoritie  ?" 

f  Grindal's  RemaiDS,  171.  Edwin  Sandys  also  asks  the  same  question  in  his 
Mttropolitical  Visitation  for  the  Province  of  York  in  the  years  1577  and  1578.  See 
the  ••  Articles  to  he  enquired  off  within  the  Province  of  Yorke,  in  the  Metropoliti- 
eall  Visitation  of  the  Most  Reverend  Father  in  God,  Edwin,  Archhishop  of  Yorke, 
Primate  of  England  k  Metropolitane.  In  the  19  &  20  yeare  of  the  Raigne  of  our 
most  grations  sovereigne.  Lady  Elizaheth,  hy  the  grace  of  God,  of  England,  Frannce, 
and  Ireland  Qaeene,  Defendor  of  the  Fayth.  1577  and  1578.  Imprinted  at  London 
by  WiUiam  Seres." 

The  same  thing  is  enjoined  in  Grindal's  Injunctions,  in  1571,  for  the  Province  of 
York. 
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church  for  tLe  reading  of  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer.  The 
church  or  chancel  is  specified,  but  neither  is  fixed  to  the  exclu* 
sion  of  the  other,  though  the  general  practice,  which  amounts 
almost  to  uniformity,  has  placed  the  reading  desk  somewhere  in 
the  body  of  the  church.  At  the  Reformation,  and  indeed  for 
many  years  subsequent,  the  bishops  appear  only  to  have  con- 
sidered how  the  minister  might  be  best  heard  by  the  congrega- 
tion. That  end  being  attained,  the  clergy  w^ere  at  liberty  to 
read  the  service  in  the  church  or  chancel  at  their  own  option. 
Aylmer  asks,  alluding  to  the  Common  Prayer,  in  1586, 
^Whether  your  minister  so  turn  himself  and  stand  in  such 
place  of  your  church  or  chauncel  as  the  people  may  best  heare 
the  same  ?"  For  some  years  there  was  undoubtedly  a  consider- 
able variety  in  the  practice  in  different  churches ;  but  at  the 
Restoration  the  reading  desk  was  almost  always  fixed  in  tlie 
body  of  the  church. 

Already,  in  a  former  paper,  we  have  alluded  to  the  measures 
adopted  on  the  subject  of  witchcraft  and  sorcery.  From  the 
following  question  it  appears,  that  very  singular  practices  were 
resorted  to  by  the  people — practices  which  afford  strong  evi- 
dence of  the  popular  belief  on  the  subject.  "  Whether  there  be 
any  man  or  woman  in  your  parish,  tfiat  useth  witchcraft,  sor- 
cery, charms,  or  unlawful  prayer  in  Latine  or  English,  or  other- 
wise upon  any  Christian  body  or  beast  ?"* 

The  following  extracts  are  very  curious.  They  relate,  more- 
over, to  a  question  which  has  already  given  rise  to  much  dis- 
cussion, and  which  may  occasion  hereafter  no  little  controversy. 
In  the  Articles  for  the  diocese  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry  in 
1583  or  1584,  are  certain  orders  or  advertisements. 

**  Certaine  advertisements  for  a  continual  order  to  be  observed  invio- 
lably without  any  alteration  touching  the  pointes  following,  within  the 
Diocese  of  Coventrie  and  Litchfield." 

"  That  whosoever  shall  hereafter  bee  presented  to  any  benefice  shall 
attend  for  his  publicke  examination  the  first  day  of  everie  month  only, 
openly  in  the  consistorie  at  Lichfield,  between  the  hours  of  eight  and 
eleven  (if  it  be  not  a  Sonday  or  holiday)  then  the  next  daie  following, 
when  the  reverende  Father  in  God  the  now  Lord  Bishop  in  person,  or 
the  chancellor  at  the  least,  or  the  chancellor's  deputee  giving  attend- 
ance,  and  calling  for  their  assistance  foure  other  preachers  at  the  least, 
shall  and  will  cause  the  gifts  and  learning  of  the  partie  presented  to  be 
thoroughly  examined,  and  presently  upon  conference  between  them  of 
his  suflBciencie  to  set  their  judgmentes  doune  solemnly  in  a  boke  made 
and  kept  for  that  purpose,  to  notifie  their  allowance  or  disallowance. 
And  for  the  better  and  more  assured  performance  of  this  advertisement 

*  Ailiclei.~&^  Metropolitan.    York,  1577,  1578.     Archdeacoory  of  Middlesex, 
1582.    Caoterbary,  1616. 
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greatly  heretofore  neglected  and  abused,  as  well  for  want  of  appointing 
certain  sufficient  and  sincere  examiners  usually  to  attend  this  charge 
as  otherwise,  the  said  reverend  Father  in  his  now  purposed  Visitation 
will  publish  to  the  whole  country  the  names  of  such  preachers,  by 
whose  credite  and  conscience  he  will  chiefly  commit  this  charge  and 
trusty  besides  the  presence  of  such  as  being  always  neere  at  hande  may 
be  used  and  required." 

The  bishop,  therefore,  claimed  the  power  of  examining  a 
clergyman  presented  for  institution,  and  of  declining  to  proceed 
if  he  felt  dissatisfied  with  the  individual's  qualifications.  That 
such  power  was  intended  to  be  given  to  bishops  by  the  canons 
of  the  church,  is  evident,  though  for  many  years  it  may  not  have 
been  exercised. 

But  the  bishop  did  not  stop  there :  for  after  the  individual 
was  examined  and  approved,  he  was  subjected  to  another  trial 
from  the  people.     Thus  it  was  ordered : 

"  Therefore,  the  partie  so  presented  and  allowed  as  before,  shall, 
with  license  of  the  ordinarie,  repaire  eilsoone  to  that  parish,  and 
aswell  acquaint  his  parishioners  with  his  persone  as  his  giftes  that 
moneth  only,  reading  the  first  Sunday  he  cometh  thither  this  publicke 
advertisement  in  time  of  Devine  Service.  And  so  the  first  day  of  the 
next  moneth  following  to  repaire  to  the  said  reverend  Father,  or  by 
his  direction  to  the  office  for  his  institution  (if  none  shall  undertake  to 
prove  against  him  some  notorious  default  that  day  of  his  appearance) 
and  so  without  further  delay  to  be  dispatched."* 

The  minister  was  therefore  subjected  to  an  examination  from 
the  bishop  respecting  his  sufiSciency,  and  the  parishioners  vrere 
to  determine  on  his  mode  of  conducting  divine  service.  The 
practice  could  never  have  been  common,  of  thus  placing  a 
clergyman  at  the  mercy  of  the  people  :  nor  can  I  conceive  that 
it  was  ever  sanctioned  by  the  church.  As  far  as  I  can  judge, 
this  bishop  stood  alone  in  this  dangerous  custom.  How  far  it 
was  adopted,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

This  same  prelate  has  also  a  somewhat  severe  censure  on  the 
practice  of  private  baptism.  The  words,  or  the  preamble  to  the 
prohibition  are  scarcely  decorous.  At  all  events,  they  are  not 
in  the  usual  style  of  si|ch  documents.  ^^  Whereas  private  bap- 
tism in  time  of  necessity  seemeth  tolerated  by  the  Booke  of 
Common  Praier ;  and,  therefore,  not  onely  divers  old  women 
and  midwives  have,  both  against  God*s  law  and  the  meaning  of 

*  Articles  to  be  enquired  of  in  the  Ordinarie  Visitation  of  the  Right  Rererende 
Father  in  God,  William,  Lorde  Bishop  of  CoTentrie  &  Lichfielde,  diligently  to  be 
considered  of  as  well  by  Ministers  as  Charchwardens  and  Swomemen,  and  advisedly 
to  be  answered  particnlarly  to  eyerie  point,  by  either  of  them  severally  in  writing, 
at  the  Visitation  to  be  holden  by  the  saide  Reycrende  Father  or  his  Officers.  Im- 
printed at  London  for  William  Brome.  There  is  no  date;  bat  15S4  is  written,  in  an 
early  hand,  on  the  copy  which  I  have  examined. 
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the  said  Booke,  presumed  to  intrude  themgelves  into  that  minis- 
terie  and  function/'  It  is  then  ordered,  that  certain  persons 
should  be  present  at  the  baptism,  and  that  the  ceremony  should 
be  performed  <'  by  the  minister  of  the  parish  or  some  other 
allowed  minister,  and  that  no  women  intrude  themselves/' 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  certain  modes  of  study  were  en- 
joined at  Torious  times  upon  the  clergy,  and  certain  books  for 
their  special  perusal  were  specified.  In  allusion  to  this  prac- 
tice, Parker,  in  his  Articles  m  1575,  asks  whether  the  archdea- 
cons "  in  their  synods  take  account  of  the  clergy  how  they  pro- 
file in  the  study  of  Holy  Scripture  ?"* 

In  a  previous  article  we  have  seen,  that  the  general  prac- 
tice since  the  Reformation  was  to  read  the  Communion  Service 
on  non-communion  days  at  the  Communion  Table  and  not  in 
the  Desk.  Still  there  were  some  deviations,  as  we  have  observed 
from  Grindal's  Injuncdons.  But  probably  the  most  direct 
attempt  to  alter  the  custom  of  the  church  in  this  respect,  was 
that  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  in  the  year  1583.  Among  his 
Injunctions  are  the  following : — "  That  there  be  no  recourse  by 
the  minister  to  the  Communion  Table  to  saie  any  part  of  service 
there,  saving  onely  when  there  is  a  Communion  to  bee  minis- 
tered :  for  it  doth  retain  a  memorie  of  the  idolatrous  masse :  for 
the  avoidyng  whereof,  all  the  service  shall  be  said  by  the  minis- 
ter in  his  own  seat  or  pulpit ;  saving  that  when  there  is  any 
thyng  extraordinary  to  be  doen,  as  Baptisme,  Buriall,  Manage, 
or  Thanksgiving  for  women  delivered  :  then  he  maie  doe  it  in 
the  accustomed  place  thereof."  The  Bishop  of  St.  David's  must 
have  been  singular  in  regarding  the  practice  as  popish  ;  though 
in  all  probability  his  diocese  was  more  exposed  to  the  attempts 
of  the  Romanists  than  most  others.  This  is  evident  from  other 
Injunctions.  Thus,  ^^That  the  minister  shall  not  suffer  the 
sureties  or  gossippes  to  put  their  handes  upon  the  head  of  the 
childe  immediately  after  it  is  named  and  baptized,  as  if  there 
were  some  virtue  or  hidden  misterie  therein."  And  again, 
"  That  the  Clark  nor  his  Deputie  do  cane  about  the  Towne  a 
little  bell  called  the  Sainctes  Bell,  before  the  burial,  after  the  use 
of  popish  superstition."  So  further :  "  That  the  Clarke  and  one 
or  two  with  him  at  the  most  shall  cast  the  earth  upon  the  corpes 
and  none  but  thei."  From  these  and  similar  Injunctions  it  is 
evident,  that  the  population  was  inclined  to  superstition  :  and 
this  fact  may  have  led  the  bishop  to  discountenance  a  practice 

"  In  Grindal's  Itgimctions,  1671,  the  same  thing  is  enjoined:  "so  that  upon  the 
examination  of  the  Archdeacon,  Commissary,  or  their  Officers,  in  Synods  &  yjj*'* * 
tions,  or  at  other  appointed  times,  it  may  appear  how  ye  profit  in  the  study  of  Holy 
Scrlptore."  Orindai*s  Remains,  Parker  Society,  130.  In  the  Queen's  Injunctions, 
1559,  some  partlcolara  respecting  the  method  of  study  are  specified. 
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which  the  church  enjoined.  This  same  prelate,  however,  in 
carrying  out  the  direction  in  tlie  office  for  the  Visitation  of  the 
Sick,  overstepped  the  Hmits  usually  prescribed  by  other  bishops, 
who  did  not  specify  any  particular  charity,  and  ordered  the 
clergy  to  exhort  persons  on  their  deathbeds  to  give  "  somethyng 
towardes  the  repay  ring  of  the  decaied  church  of  Sainct  Davides." 
In  the  present  day,  such  an  exhortation  would  be  branded  as 
popish  by  many  persons,  who  would  deem  it  very  unseemly  to 
read  the  Second  Service  in  the  desk.* 

These  Injunctions  also  present  some  other  rather  curious 
features.  Thus  it  is  ordered,  "That  when  there  is  a  Com- 
munion to  be  ministered,  that  the  Communion  Table  be  placed 
at  the  lower  ende  of  the  chauncell,  as  nere  unto  the  people  as 
maie  be  convenient,  and  when  the  ministration  is  doen,  remove 
it  to  the  upper  end  of  the  said  chauncell."  Here  the  bishop  fell 
short  of  the  ordinary  practice,  which  was  to  remove  the  table 
into  the  body  of  the  church  at  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  In  the  same  Injunctions,  the  peoi)le,  who  did 
not  intend  to  communicate,  are  ordered  to  depart  after  the  Con- 
fession. One  order  is  somewhat  difficult  to  be  accounted  for 
— namely,  that  only  one  Communion  should  be  celebrated  in  one 
church  on  the  same  day. 

Much  zeal  was  displayed,  in  some  places,  not  only  in  remov- 
ing the  Boodlofts,  but  also  in  demolishing  the  screens,  by  which 
the  chancel  was  separated  from  the  body  of  the  church.  To 
save  the  latter,  the  authority  of  Parker  was  interposed  at  an 
early  period,  and  his  example  was  coi)ied  by  succeeding  arch- 
bishops and  bishops.  Still  many  things  were  destroyed,  which 
ought  to  have  been  preserved.  It  is  remarkable,  that  so  many 
of  the  books  in  use  previous  to  the  Reformation  should  have 
been  preserved,  when  encouragement  was  given  to  the  work  of 
destruction  even  by  bishops,  by  such  inquiries  as  the  following, 
in  the  Articles  for  Coventrie  and  Lichficlde  already  quoted. 
"  Whether  your  Altars,  Roodloftes,  and  other  monuments  of 
superstition  bee  cleane  defaced  and  taken  away,  and  whether 
Mass  Bookes,  Portasses,  or  any  superstitious  Legendaries  be 
either  known  or  suspected  to  remain  in  any  man's  handes."t 
Many  things  were  regarded  by  churchwardens  as  monuments  of 

*  lojonctions  to  be  obsenred  and  kept  within  the  Dioces  of  Saincte  Davides, 
exhibited  in  the  Visitation  of  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  Marmadake,  Bp. 
of  Saincte  Darides  aforesaid,  in  the  25  yere  of  the  reigne  of  our  moste  gracious 
soTcreigne  Ladle  Elizabeth,  bj  the  grace  of  God  Queene  of  England,  Fraunce,  and 
Ireland. 

t  See  also  Grindal's  Injunctions,  1571.  The  editor  of  **  Qrindars  Remains"  for 
the  Pailier  Societjr,  appears  to  suppose  that  he  has  printed  the  Injunctions  of  1571 
for  the  first  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  extracts  in  Strvpe.  They  were,  however, 
printed  in  the  same  year,  1571,  and  also  a  set  of  Articles.  Both  were  printed  by 
Seres.  The  copies  which  I  have  examined  are  in  ytry  fine  condition. 
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stqterstitionj  which  the  bishops  generally  wished  to  presence :  yet 
after  all,  the  error  consisted  in  using  terms  which  were  inter- 
preted according  to  the  inoUnations  of  indiyidaals. 

Some  remarkable  orders  were  issued  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  during  the  preyalenoe  of  a  scarcity  of  food.  The 
copy  which  I  have  examined  was  for  the  diocese  of  Norwich, 
but  in  all  probability  similar  measures  were  adopted  in  other 
dioceses.  They  are  sufficiently  important  to  be  presented  to 
my  readers. 

''  Every  minister  shall  reade  and  say  publicke  praires  according  to 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  in  every  several  Parish  Church  and 
Chappell  on  all  Weddensdays  and  Fridayes  orderly  and  devoutly,  at 
dae  and  convenient  times. 

**  They  shall  exhorte  and  move  all  and  every  their  parishioners  to 
releeve  the  poore  and  needie,  by  good  housekeeping,  by  setting  them 
OD  worke,  and  by  other  deedes  of  alroes  and  brotherly  compassion. 

"  The  Parishioners  shall  orderly,  soberly,  devoutly,  and  diligently 
frequent  their  severall  Parish  Church  or  Chappell  on  all  Weddensdaies 
aod  Fridaies. 

*<  All  and  every  person  such  as  bee  of  better  abilitie  shall  use  a 
greater  moderation  in  their  diet  than  heretofore  they  have  done. 

"  None  of  what  degree  soever  he  or  she  be  shall  suffer  any  fieshe  to 
be  dressed  or  eaten  in  their  houses  on  such  dayes  as  by  law  stand 
already  prohibited,  except  that  those  persons  by  reason  of  infirmity  be 
lawfully  thereunto  licensed. 

"  On  Fridays  and  other  days  nowe  already  by  lawe  appointed  for 
Fasting  Dales  no  suppers  at  all  shall  be  by  them  proviaed  or  taken 
either  for  themselves  or  household. 

^  All  and  everie  person  beeing  not  let  by  greevous  sicknesse  shall 
abstaine  firom  suppers  altogether  on  each  Weddensday  at  night. 

"  No  person  shall  under  colour  of  these  orders  forsake  their  ownc 
Parish  Church  in  time  of  Praier,  and  assemble  themselves  as  some 
heretofore  of  their  own  heads  offensively  have  attempted  under  colour 
of  General  Pastes  and  repaire  to  other  Churches. 

"  The  collectors  for  the  poor  in  every  parish  shall  be  diligent  to 
make  the  collection  carefully  for  their  reliefe,  and  the  same  shall  be 
increased  in  respect  of  this  present  want  by  those  who  bee  of  good 
abilitie,  and  reasonably  bestowed  for  the  succour  of  the  most  dis- 
tressed."* 

It  is  observable  in  the  early  Visitation  Articles,  and  indeed 
in  almost  all  until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  that  in  times 

*  **  Orders  for  the  redrene  of  abuse  in  diet  by  her  Mageities  expresse  pleasure  & 
abfolnte  eommandment  to  be  obsenred  in  the  time  of  this  scarcitie  and  dearth,  both 
by  the  Ministen  &  others  of  the  Laitie  of  this  realme  within  this  Diocese  of  Nor- 
wich." This  is  a  broadside  in  two  colomns,  without  date,  and  signed  Will:  Nor- 
vieen :  One  prelate  only  of  the  Christian  name  of  William  governed  the  see  of 
Korwich  duriog  the  rngn  of  Elisabeth.  This  was  William  Redman,  who  wa?  bishop 
of  this  diocese  from  1594  until  1602. 
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of  distress  tlio  people  were  recommended  to  attend  to  the  usual 
fasting  days  appointed  by  the  church.  Special  seasons  were 
frequently  set  apart  for  humiliation  before  God,  and  son*ow  for 
sin ;  but  in  addition,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  calamity  under 
which  the  nation  might  be  suffering,  to  direct  the  people  to  the 
means  already  within  their  reach — namely,  the  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  as  days  of  fasting,  and  the  daily  service  of  the  church. 
The  very  fact  of  such  directions,  on  the  part  of  those  in  autho- 
rity in  church  and  state,  was  indicative  of  a  healthy  state  of 
feeling.  Far  otherwise  is  it  at  the  present  time.  Though  the 
weekly  fast  may  be  observed,  and  the  daily  service  attended  by 
individuals,  yet  it  is  a  rare  occurrence  to  find  either  the  one  or 
the  other  recommended  by  pul)lic  authority.  In  the  preceding 
Orders,  the  very  first  thing  relates  to  the  appointed  fast  days. 
Before  the  Injunctions  for  the  regulation  of  themselves,  with 
respect  to  the  consumption  of  articles  of  food,  the  clergy  and 
the  people  are  enjoined  to  attend  their  parish  churches  on  Wed- 
nesdays and  Fridays  to  implore  the  Divine  blessing.  And  what 
mercies  might  we  not  expect  upon  our  country  were  we  as  a 
nation  to  estimate  the  privileges,  which  the  church  places  con- 
stantly within  our  reach. 

The  following  allusion  may  probably  relate  to  the  Brownists 
and  extreme  Puritans,  who  refused  to  attend  the  worship  of  the 
Church  of  England.  "  Whether  any  doe  resort  unto  Barnes, 
Fieldes,  Woods,  private  houses,  or  to  anie  extraordinary  exposi- 
tions of  Scripture  in  conferences  together,  and  so  do  (as  it  were) 
make  a  severall  church  or  sect  unto  themselves,  or  be  drawers 
or  persuaders  of  others  to  any  such  schismaticall  and  damnable 
sectes.'*"!^  The  moderate  Puritans  were  accustomed  to  remain 
within  the  church,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  effect  what  they 
termed  a  purer  Reformation,  and  avoiding  strict  conformity, 
unless  compelled  by  their  diocesans :  but  the  Brownists  and 
rigid  Presbyterians  separated  themselves  altogether,  denouncing 
the  Church  of  England  as  Rome  and  Babylon,  and  maintaining 
even  that  it  was  unlawful  to  be  present  at  her  worship.  Many 
were  the  productions  of  the  press,  in  which  these  extreme  notions 
were  broached.  As  such  persons  could  not  join  in  the  public 
worship  in  the  parish  church,  they  resorted  to  private  places  to 
hold  their  secret  assemblies :  and  it  is  undoubtedly  to  such 
individuals  that  the  questions,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
refer. 

*  See  the  Aitiolei  for  the  Diocese  of  London  in  1586.  The  former  part  of  the 
qaettion  oocan  in  yarioas  Article!  daring  the  Utter  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
and  in  the  snooeeding  reigns.  The  following  may  be  specified  as  haying  fallen 
under  the  writer's  obierration.  Articlea  for  the  Diocese  of  Worcester,  1607.  For 
Oxford,  1619  and  1628. 
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The  duty  of  ViBitiiig  the  Sick  is  urged  upon  the  clergy  in  the 
Visitation  Office  :  and  besides,  every  right-minded  man  regards 
it  as  one  of  his  greatest  privileges,  inasmuch  as  he  may  be  the 
means  of  adnunistering  consolation  to  many  in  distress.  Still  it 
may  be  a  queBtion,  how  far  a  clergyman  is  bound  to  expose  him* 
self  to  infection  in  the  discharge  ofhis  sacred  office.  Probably  the 
Rubrics  in  the  Visitation  Office  may  be  regarded  as  imperative. 
Yet  suoh  questions  as  the  following  would  seem  to  imply,  that 
Boioe  latitude  was  allowed  formerly  in  their  interpretation. 
^  Whether  when  any  person  hath  been  dangerously  sicke  in 
your  parish,  your  minister  (having  knowledge  thereof)  hath  not 
resorted  to  every  of  them,  if  the  disease  were  not  probably 
suspected  to  be  infectious  ?''^  So  again,  ^'Whether  doth  your 
minister,  having  notice  given  him  diligently  visit  the  sicke,  the 
disease  not  being  infectious  ?*^t 

A  very  singular  broadside  exists,  issued  in  1616  by  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich.  In  this  document,  the  work  entitled  ^^  God  and 
the  King,^  is  strongly  recommended  by  the  bishop.  The  book 
treats  of  the  oath  of  Allegiance,  a  subject  which  in  those  days 
occasioned  not  a  little  controversy.  All  schoolmasters  and 
teachers  of  youth  are  commanded  to  teach  the  principles  of  this 
book  to  their  pupils :  individuals  are  exhorted  to  purchase  it : 
and  the  price  is  fixed  at  sixpence  for  each  copy,  whether  in 
English  or  in  Latin.  The  following  is  the  close  of  this  singular 
broadside:  '^And  also  that  all  and  every  the  said  parsons, 
vicars,  or  curates,  churchwardens,  and  sidemen  be  truely  and 
fiuthfiilly  ayding,  helping,  and  assisting  for  the  universal  dis- 
persing and  instructing  of  all  youth  whatsoever  in  the  said  Boke, 
being  under  the  years  of  twenty-one,  according  to  his  Majesties 
royal  pleasure  and  late  Proclamation,  dated  at  Theobalds  the 
viii.  of  November  last.  Commanding  all  his  highnesse  loving 
subjects  to  obey  such  directions  and  orders  as  by  my  Lords 
Crrace  of  Canterbury,  my  Lords  Grace  of  Yorke,  and  other  the 
bishops  of  this  realme,  shall  be  taken  therein,  for  the  better 
accomphshment  and  due  execution  hereof,  according  to  his 
highnesse  will  and  commandment  to  be  read  and  set  up  in 
churches. — ^Joh.  Norwicen." 

In  all  the  Visitation  Articles  the  Bible  was  specified  among 
the  books  for  ohurebes,  which  the  churchwardens  were  bound  to 
provide  at  the  cost  of  the  parish :  and  previous  to  the  last  transla- 
tion, the  bishop^s  version  was  in  universal  use.   But  subsequent 

*  Artioleiy  &«•»  for  the  Diocese  of  London,  1612.    Also  in  Articles,  &c.,  London, 

1615. 

t  Aitidei,  &c.,  for  the  Diocese  of  Winton,  1619.  I  have  found  the  same  ^nesiton 
in  the  Articles  for  the  Archdeaconry  of  Snrrey,  1619,  and  again,  in  16:25  \  m  those 
for  the  Archdeaconry  of  Norfolk,  1632,  and  the  same  in  1636. 
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to  the  year  1611,  the  present  version  was  received  into  almost 
all  churches  on  the  authority  of  the  royal  order,  which,  of  course, 
possessed  the  same  force  as  any  other  royal  Injunction.  Though, 
therefore,  no  edition  is  particularized  in  some  of  the  Articles  of 
Inquiry  subsequent  to  1611,  yet  the  royal  translation  was  in- 
tended. In  some,  however,  it  was  expressly  mentioned,  as  in 
the  following  instance :  "  Whether  have  you  provided  the  Booke 
of  Common  Prayer  lately  commanded  by  his  Majesties  autho- 
ritie  only  to  be  used,  and  the  Booke  of  Homilies,  and  two 
Service  Books,  and  a  large  Bible  of  the  last  edition."*  As 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  specified,  it  seems  difficult 
to  conjecture  what  could  have  been  meant  by  the  two  Ser- 
vice Books,  unless,  indeed,  the  one  used  by  the  clerk  was  in- 
cluded. 

In  most  of  the  Articles  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James, 
we  find  an  allusion  to  "  Lords  of  Misrule,  May-games,  &c."  and 
how  such  customs  could  have  been  peimitted  in  churches  or 
churchyards  at  any  period,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  Probably, 
however,  the  following  question  may  fiimish  a  clue  to  the 
mystery.  "  Whether  upon  the  Sabbath  or  Holy-daies,  under 
pretence  of  benefitting  tfie  church  or  the  poore,  there  be  or  have 
bene  any  May-games,  Ale-drinks,  Playing  with  Bowles  at  a 
game  commonly  called  nine-holes,  or  other  game  or  games  used 
either  in  your  own  parish,  or  in  any  other  parish  neere  you, 
whereto  any  of  your  parish  doe  or  have  resorted,  whereby  the 
Sabbath  or  Holy-day  is  prophaned,  and  the  people  led  away  to 
much  lewdnesse,  by  those  unruly  and  unlawful  assemblies."  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  pretence  put  forth  by  the 
managers  of  such  games  was  the  benefit  of  the  church  or  the 
poor,  in  the  shape  probably  of  a  collection. 

From  the  Reformation,  the  bishops  generally  alluded  in  their 
Visitations  to  the  books  and  pictures  in  use  in  the  times  of 
Romanism,  either  ordering  them  to  be  destroyed  or  defaced. 
We  have  noticed  the  subject  under  Elizabeth ;  but  even  iin 
the  time  of  King  James,  the  same  vigilance  was  exercised. 
The  Bishop  of  London,  John  King,  asks,  in  1615,  '^Whether 
there  be  any  in  your  parish  who  are  knowne  or  suspected  to 
conceale,  or  keepe  hidden  in  their  houses  any  Masse  Bookes, 
Portesses,  Brevaries,  or  other  Bookes  of  Poperie  or  Supersti- 
tion :  or  any  Challices,  Copes,  Vestments,  Albes,  or  other  orna- 
ments of  Superstition,  uncancelled  or  undefaced ;  which  is  to 
be  conjectured,  that  they  doe  keep  for  a  day,  as  they  call  it."t 

*  Articles  to  be  eoqaired  of  within  the  Dioces  of  I«ondon,  in  the  second  generall 
VisiUtion  of  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  John  (King,)  Lord  Bp  of  London. 
In  the  yere  of  our  Lord  God,  1615.    I^ndon :  1615. 

t  Articles,  &c«    London,  1615. 
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Undoubtedly  the  liopes  of  the  Romanists  were  sometimes  con- 
siderable,  and  some  of  them  may  have  used  the  expression  in 
the  Articles.  Tliey  probably  expected  a  change ;  and  the  books 
and  ornaments  were  preserved  in  readiness  for  use.  But  at  the 
same  time  the  activity  of  the  bishops  kept  pace  with  that  of  the 
missionary  priests.  Indeed,  the  conduct  of  the  whole  Episcopal 
bench,  and  the  body  of  the  clergy  throughout  the  reign  of 
James  T.,  disproves  the  oft-repeated  charge  of  a  leaning  towards 
popery.  Then,  as  at  a  later  period,  Romanism  would  have  pre- 
vailed but  for  the  opposition  of  the  bishops  and  the  church. 
Inquiries  were  constantly  made  after  Romish  books,  of  which 
great  numbers  were  imported,  written  by  Harding,  Dorman, 
Allen,  Sanders,  Stapleton,  Marshall,  Bristow,  and  others.  These 
names  are  mentioned  by  Grindal,  in  1571,  by  Sandys,  in  1577 
and  1578,  and  by  other  prelates  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  At 
a  later  period,  the  same  vigilance  was  manifested  by  the 
bishops  with  respect  to  the  productions  of  the  emissaries  of 
Rome ;  but  as  Brownism  and  extreme  Puritanism  had  sprung 
up,  it  became  necessary  to  giiard  against  the  new  danger  as 
well  as  the  former :  and  accordingly,  the  books  of  the  sectaries 
were  enumerated  with  those  of  the  Romanists.  The  following 
question  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  change  which  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  church  had  introduced.  '^  Whether 
there  be  any  person  or  persons  that  have  retained  or  kept  in 
their  custocQe,  or  that  reade,  sell,  utter,  disperse,  carrie,  or  de- 
liver to  others  any  English  or  Latine  Bookes,  or  Libels,  set  forth 
or  printed,  either  on  this  side,  or  beyond  die  seas,  by  Papists 
or  Sectaries  against  the  King's  supremacie  in  causes  ecclesias- 
ticall,  or  tending  to  Poperie,  Puritanism,  or  any  other  sect,  error, 
or  heresie,  against  true  religion  and  Catholike  doctrine,  now  pub- 
likely  professed  in  this  church,  or  the  government  and  discipline 
of  the  Church  of  England,  now  within  this  realm  received,  and 
estabUshed  by  common  authoritie,  that  you  know  or  have 
heard  o^  what  their  names  and  surnames  are." 

Moreover,  the  extreme  vigilance  used  in  every  diocese  to  dis- 
cover, and,  if  possible,  to  reclaim  popish  recusants,  ought  to 
be  sufficient  to  meet  the  charge  of  a  popish  leaning,  so  fre- 
quently alleged  by  contemporary  Puritan  writers,  and  by  some 
unscrupulous  historians  of  a  later  age,  especially  as  it  must  be 
erident  to  all,  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  make  the  necessary 
inquiry,  that  Romanism  would  easily  have  overcome  Puritanism, 
and  that  the  priests  would  have  been  successftil  in  their  mission, 
had  they  not  been  checked  by  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England.  During  the  reign  of  James  I.,  the  names  of 
recusants  in  every  parish  were  given  in  at  the  Visitations,  ac- 
cording to  the  following  form : — 
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"  The  Minister,  Churchwardens,  and  Sidemen  of  every  Parish, 
must  in  the  end  of  the  said  Bill  of  Presentment,  set  downe  beside  their 
presenting,  which  they  make  of  all  recusants,  and  non- communicants, 
this  note  following. 

Recusants  men 

Recusants  women      . 

Non-communicants  of  both  sexe  .... 

Communicants  of  both  sexe  in  the  whole  parish  . 
So  setting  downe  the  number  of  every  one,  the  Minister,  Churchward- 
ens, and  Side-men  must  put  their  hands  to  this  note." 

Almost  all  the  Articles  contain  inquiries  respecting  recusants 
and  Romish  books.  Yet  it  is  said  that  the  bishops  favoured 
Popery.  Besides  the  books  in  defence  of  Romanism,  written 
and  published  on  the  Continent,  and  then  imported  into  England, 
there  were  others  of  a  devotional  character,  or  books  of  oflSces 
to  be  used  by  the  missionary  priests  in  their  secret  visits  to  the 
people  of  their  own  communion.  This  was  especially  the  case 
after  the  accession  of  James  I«  In  the  year  1604  there  was 
published  at  Doway  a  book,  which  is,  in  reality,  the  Salisbury 
Manual,  though  the  title  is  somewhat  varied.*  It  is  a  very  im- 
portant volume,  as  it  was  intended  for  special  use  in  England. 
A  few  years  later,  another  work  was  published,  probably  on  the 
Continent,  containing  masses  for  celebration  by  the  priests  in 
their  perambulations  through  the  country :  nor  can  it  be  doubted 
thi^i  these  books  were  in  extensive  use.f  Later  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  and  also  during  that  of  Charles  I.,  other  small  volumes 
made  their  appearance,  for  the  convenience  of  the  missionary 
priests.  The  existence  of  such  works  proves  the  activity  of  the 
missionaries  :  and  as  little,  if  any,  notice  appears  to  have  been 
taken  of  such  productions,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  they 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  bishops  and  the  government.^  James  II. 

*  Sacra  Inttitatio  Baptizandi:  Matrimoniam  Celebrandi :  iofirmos  UDgendi:  ao 
alii  DODDulli  ritus  ecolesiastici :  laxta  usam  insigDis  EcclesisB  Sarisburiensis.  4to. 
Daaci,  ezcudebat  Laurentis  Kellain.  Typog.  Jarat  M.DC.IIII.  Permissn  Sope- 
rioram.    Kellam  was  the  printer  of  the  English  version  of  the  Old  Testament  in 

1609. 

t  Misss  Aliqaot  Pro  Sacerdotibos  Itinerantibus  in  Anglia.  Ex  Missali  Romano 
Reformata  Permissu  Saperiomm.  M,DC.XV.  No  place  is  giTen,  nor  yet  the 
name  of  the  printer  i  bot,  fh>m  the  appearance  of  the  volnme,  I  should  imagine  that 
it  was  printed  on  the  Continent. 

%  Oi^o  Baptisandi,  aliaq :  Sacramenta  Ministrandi,  et  Officia  qosedam  Ecclesias- 
tica  ritS  Peraffendi.  Ex  Rituali  Romano,  Jussn  Panli  PP.  Quinti  edito,  extractus. 
4to.  Anno  M.DCXXIII.  No  place  or  name  of  printer.  Thoog^h  the  title-page 
dots  not  state  that  it  was  intended  for  use  in  England,  the  fact  is  evident,  for  in 
the  Matrimonial  Office  the  form  of  the  Sarum  Manual  is  followed,  and  certain  por- 
tions are  in  English. 

Ordo  Baptisandi  Alisque  Sacramenta,  &e.  Ex  Rituali  Romano,  &c.  Pro  Anglia, 
Hiberaia,  k  Scotia.  S4mo.  Parisiis.  M.DC.XXXVI.  The  title-page  points  out 
this  as  a  volume  for  use  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland;  and  it  follows  the  Sarum 
Manual  like  the  preceding. 
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retived  the  small  Book  of  Offices  in  1686^  putting  it  forth  from 
the  press  of  his  own  printer.* 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  copies  of  the  books  in  question 
could  nerer  have  been  very  numerous.  The  Douay  book  of 
1604,  or  the  Sarum  Manual^  is  exceedingly  rare,  as  also  is  the 
other  volume  printed  in  the  year  1615.  The  copies  from  which 
the  description  in  the  subjoined  notes  is  given  are  in  my  own 
possession.  All  the  Romish  books  of  this  period  connected 
with  England,  are  rather  of  uncommon  occurrence.  They 
wore  either  printed  at  private  presses  in  England,  or  pub- 
licly on  the  Continent;  but  in  either  case  the  impressions 
must  have  been  limited.  As  connected  with  our  history 
daring  an  important  period,  they  are  not  only  curious,  but 
very  interesting. 

During  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  fifth  day  of  August  was  kept 
as  a  state  holiday,  in  commemoration  of  the  king's  deliverance 
from  what  was  termed  the  Gowrie  conspiracy.  Na  inconsider- 
able number  of  sermons,  preached  on  this  day,  are  still  extant. 
It  is  not  my  business  to  inquire  into  the  mystery  which  still 
hangs  around  the  Gowrie  conspiracy ;  and  I  merely  introduce 
it  here  to  explain  the  following  question,  which  occurs  in  many 
of  the  Articles  in  this  reign.  "Whether  is  the  Forme  of 
Common  Prayer  red  upon  the  24th  of  March,  the  5th  of 
November,  and  the  5th  of  August,  yearely  in  your  parish  church 
and  publique  thanksgiving  used  upon  those  daies  to  Almighty 
God  for  his  Magesties  gracious  succession  to  the  royal  croune 
of  this  realme,  the  deliverance  of  his  Highnesse,  and  the  whole 
State  from  the  damnable  Gunpowder  Treason,  and  for  his 
magesties  preservation  from  the  conspiracy  of  Gowrie."  The 
question  occurs  in  Laud's  Articles  for  the  diocese  of  St. 
David's  in  1622 ;  but  it  is  omitted  in  those  of  1625,  though 
it  is  retained  in  the  Articles  of  other  prelates  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.f 

Gradually,  however,  the  observance  of  the  fifth  day  of  August 
appears  to  have  been  discontinued,  and  the  question  assumed 
the  following  form :  "  Whether  doth  the  minister  warne  and 
celebrate  the  day  of  the  beginning  of  his  Magesties  reigne  and 
also  the  5th  of  November  V*X  I^^  some  cases,  indeed,  the  fifth 
day  of  November  only  is  specified.  "  Whether  the  5th  day  of 
November  be  kept  holie  and  thanksgiving  made  to  God  for  his 


*  Ordo  Baptisandi  Aliaqae,  &c.,  (as  the  preceding.)  Pro  Anglia,  Hibemia,  & 
SeoCia.  Permissa  Saperioram.  12mo.  Londioi  Typis  Hen.  HilU  Regis  Magea- 
tati  Pro  ftmilis  &  Saeello  Tjpographi.    M.DC.LXXXVI. 

t  See  etpeciMHj  the  folloiriog  Articles:  Articles,  &c.,  for  Canterbarr,  1616. 
Norwich,  1619,  1620;  and  Oxford,  1619.  St  David's,  (Land's,)  1622.  Norwich, 
1627. 

X  See  Articles:  Lincoln,  1^27.    Norwich,  1636.    London,  1640. 
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Magesties  and  this  States  happy  deliverance  according  to  the 
ordinance  in  that  behalfe  ?'^,*  Also,  among  the  questions  rela- 
tive to  the  church  books,  we  sometimes  meet  with  the  following : 
^^  And  the  boke  for  special  thanksgiving  with  tlie  statute  in  that 
behalfe  for  the  gracious  deliverance  of  the  whole  state  of  this 
realm  from  the  Gunpowder  Treason."t 

As  the  controversies  of  the  period  engendered  much  bitter- 
ness of  feeling  among  the  people,  some  attempts  were  made  to 
restrain  the  clergy  from  using  harah  censures  or  speeches. 
The  following  question  is  of  this  character :  "  Whether  hath  any 
preacher  in  his  sermon  used  any  rayling  speeches,  or  bitter 
invectives  against  the  person  of  either  Papist  or  Puritan  ?"t 
Even-handed  justice  was  administered;  nor  would  it  have 
been  prudent  to  select  one  class  and  not  another.  Railings  and 
invectives  in  general  were  discouraged  by  those  in  authority. 
Allied  somewhat  to  the  above-mentioned  practice  was  another, 
which  is  noticed  in  this  question.  ^^  Whether  doth  your 
minister  side  it  in  his  preaching  by  taking  part  with  one  of 
them  that  be  at  variance,  and  thereupon  preach  doctrine  tend- 
ing to  the  breach  of  Christian  love  and  unity,  and  stirring  up 
schisme  and  faction  amongst  his  auditors  offensively  and  scan- 
dalously, and  colour  his  schismatical  designments  by  a  secret 
persuasive  of  his  desire  of  peace  and  unitie  in  the  church  ?*'§ 
The  following  "  advertisement"  in  the  Articles  for  the  diocese 
of  Gloucester,  in  1634,  bears  also  on  the  same  subject.  ^'  Con- 
sidering the  miserable  distractions  of  the  church,  that  they  do 
not  labour  to  nourish  and  increase  controversys  in  religion,  but 
rather  to  reconcile  them ;  and  to  this  end,  that  they  interpret 
all  things  to  the  best  on  every  side  ;  that  in  their  prayers  Aey 
use  these,  or  words  to  the  like  effect.  Grants  O  Lordy  that  all 
they  that  do  professe  thy  holy  name  may  agree  in  the  truth  of 
thy  holy  word  and  live  in  unitie  and  godly  love."  It  would  be 
well  if  this  important  rule  were  always  observed  in  the  present 
day  in  the  management  of  those  controversies,  by  which  the 
peace  of  the  church  is  so  much  disturbed. 

From  incidental  notices  in  the  Articles  of  Visitation  we  may 
gather  some  particulars  respecting  various  practices.  Thus,  on 
baptism  :  **  Whether  your  children  be  baptized  in  the  time  of 
Morning  or  Evening  Prayer  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation 

*  Metropolitical  Articles :  for  Norwich,  1 635 ;  for  the  Deanery  of  the  Arches, 
1636.  For  LincolD,  during  the  sospension  of  the  Lord  Bishop  there,  1638.  Metro- 
poliUcal  for  Nonridi,  16S5. 

t  Articles,  &c.,  Norwich,  1620.  In  Juzon's  Articles,  1640,  is  the  following:  *<  A 
Book  of  Prayers  for  the  5th  of  NoTcmher,  and  also  for  the  27th  of  March,  being 
the  day  of  his  Magesties  most  happy  inaoguration." 

X  Articles,  &c.,  for  the  Arebdeaoonry  of  Suffolk,  1636. 
§  Articles,  ftc,  Norwich,  1620. 
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at  the  usual  font  in  the  church  ?"*  Again :  "  Whether  your 
minister  do  baptize  or  christen  out  of  the  face  of  the  church  and 
congregation  without  special  cause  ?'*t  When  the  practice  of 
baptizing  in  the  time  of  service  was  generally  discontinued  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine.  The  intentions  of  the  church  cannot 
be  mistaken  relative  to  the  proper  time  for  baptism^  which  is 
certainly  during  divine  service,  that  all  the  congregation  may  be 
Avitnesses,  and  also  that  they  may  be  reminded  of  their  bap- 
tismal vows. 

In  a  previous  paper  some  allusion  was  made  to  notices  in 
Visitation  Articles  relative  to  the  benefit  of  the  sacraments. 
It  was  the  custom  >vith  many  to  depreciate  and  despise  them ; 
and,  therefore,  the  bishops  were  anxious  to  enforce  the  views  of 
the.  church  on  the  clergy  and  people.  The  clause, "  if  they  may 
conveniently  be  had,"  was  not  of  unusual  occurrence,  intimating 
that  certain  benefits  were  to  be  expected,  and  that  the  sacraments 
were  to  be  administered  unless  necessity  prevented.  "  Whether 
doth  your  minister  or  curat  or  any  other  of  the  parish  spcake 
publikely  or  privately  against  the  necessity  or  benefit  of  the 
sacraments  if  they  may  conveniendy  be  had."J 

Various  traces  occur  in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I., 
of  the  progress  of  Puritanism,  which  the  bishops  were  con- 
strained to  endeavour  to  check.  The  disaffected  clergy  were 
not  content  with  omitting  some  portions  of  the  prescribed  ser- 
vice ;  but  they  must  also  introduce  prayers  of  their  own,  a  prac- 
tice in  direct  contravention  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  all  the 
rales  which  the  church  had  sanctioned.  Questions,  therefore, 
occur  bearing  upon  this  subject.  "  Whether  doth  your  minister 
omit  any  part  of  the  service  and  make  long  sermons  and  praires 
of  his  own  ?"§  Again  :  "  Whether  doth  he  in  regard  of  preach- 
ing diminish  divine  service,  or  praier,  that  the  creed  be  not  said 
and  the  commandments  read  every  Sunday,  whereby  the  parish- 
ioners may  lose  the  knowledge  of  them  both,  which  it  most  of 
all  concerns  them  to  know  ?"||  A  question  in  a  set  of  Visitation 
Articles  may  not  prove  any  particular  rule,  though  it  may  be 
regarded  as  an  evidence  of  the  views  of  the  bishop  by  whom 
it  is  propounded ;  but  we  know  from  the  history  of  the  times, 
that  the  Puritans  did  curtail  the  services,  notwithstanding  their 
pledges  to  conformity;  and  further,  that  their  sermons  were 
unreasonably  long,  and  that  their  own  prayers  were  sometimes 
substituted  for  those  of  the  Liturgy. 

*  Articles,  &c,  Oxford,  1604. 
t  Articles.  &c.,  Metropolitan,  York,  1633.    **  Doth  yoar  Minister  goe  to  the 
Adminifltmtioii  of  Holy  Bsptisme  ever  immediately  after  the  Second  Iicsson?" 
Articles,  Norwich^  1636,  (Bishop  Wren's.) 

t  Articles,  &c.,  Oxford,  1619, 1628,  and  1629. 
§  Articles,  &c.,  Oxford,  1629.  |1  Articles,  &c.,  Winton,  1625. 

Vol.  XXXV.— January,  1849.  c 
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As  much  has  been  said  of  late  on  the  subject  of  confession, 
I  may  be  excused  for  alluding  to  it  again  in  this  paper.  The 
following  question  seems  to  place  it  in  the  light  in  which  it  is 
regarded  by  the  English  Church.  "Whether  doth  your 
minister  before  the  several  times  of  the  Lord's  Supper  admo- 
nish and  exhort  his  parishioners,  if  they  have  their  consciences 
troubled  and  disquieted,  to  resort  unto  him  or  some  other 
learned  minister  and  open  his  griefs,  that  he  may  receive  such 
ghostly  counsaile  and  comfort  as  his  conscience  may  be  relieved, 
and  by  the  minister  he  may  receive  the  benefit  of  absolution,  to 
the  quiet  of  his  conscience,  and  avoyding  of  scruple  ?"  A 
similar  question  occurs  frequently  in  the  Articles  previous  to 
the  breaking  forth  of  the  great  rebellion.*  In  short,  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  is  required  by  the  church ;  but  it  has  no  connexion 
with  the  doctrine  of  confession  as  held  by  the  Church  of  Rome. 
It  is  really  to  be  lamented  that  extremes  should  produce  other 
extremes ;  and  that  men  should  avoid  practices  which  are  scrip- 
tural and  recommended  by  the  church,  on  the  ground  tliat 
certain  doctrines  are  abused  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  acting  quite 
as  absurdly  as  he  would  do,  who,  because  wine  in  excess  pro- 
xluces  intoxication,  should  abstain  from  its  moderate  and  tem- 
perate use. 

We  have  previously  seen,  from  Grindal's  Injunctions  in  1571, 
that  in  some  cases  parish  clerks  intruded  into  the  ministerial 
office  by  performing  some  of  the  rites  of  the  church.  Nor  was 
the  practice  completely  checked  long  afterwards,  as  is  evident 
from  various  questions  of  the  following  kind.  "  Doth  your 
elarke  meddle  with  any  thing  above  his  province,  as  churching 
of  women,  burying  the  dead,  reading  of  prayers,  or  such  like  ?"t 
These  offices  were  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  Puritan  clergy, 
who  could  so  far  sacrifice  tfieir  consistency  and  violate  their 


•  Articles,  &c.,  Norwich,  (Oyerairs,)  1619.  WintoD,  1625.  Peterborongh,  1633. 
Norwich,  1627.  Oa  the  distribution  of  the  elements,  and  the  nse  of  the  words,  the 
following  Articles  may  be  consalted  in  addition  to  those  specified  in  a  former 
number.  London,  1615.  Articles,  Norwich,  1620.  **  Whether  be  the  words  of 
institntion  used  by  the  Minister  in  delivering  of  the  bread  and  wine  to  erery  com- 
mnnicant?*'  Bath  and  Wells,  1630.  Winton,  1625.  Gloocester,  1629.  Worcester, 
1607.  Canterbury,  Metropolitan,  for  certain  Dioceses,  1605.  J^ndon,  1634.  Lin- 
coln, 1635.  It  may  be  mentioned,  also,  that  the  Tioo  PscJUrs  are  of  frequent 
occurrence.  See  Articles:  London,  1577.  Middlesex,  1582.  CoTentrie,  &e.,  1 584. 
Archdeaconry  of  Surry,  1 62 1.  Again,  1629.  Gloucester,  1629.  The  question 
relative  to  the  ability  of  the  parish  clerk  **  to  reade  the  first  Lesson,  &c,"  occurs  as 
late  as  1627,  and  probably  later.    See  Articles:  Lincoln,  1627. 

t  Articles:  Metropolitan,  Yorke,  1633.  Archdeaconry  of  Bedford,  1629.  The 
question  relative  to  warning  churchwardens,  after  the  Second  lesson,  to  observe 
who  are  absent,  is  frequently  repeated.  See  Articles:  York,  1633.  Winton,  1628. 
It  is  also  asked  whether  the  churchwardens  leave  the  church  for  that  purpose.  In 
the  Winton  Articles,  1628,  two  Books  of  Common  Prayer  are  required  for  the  nse 
of  the  Church. 
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pledges  as  to   permit  them  to  be  performed  by  tlieir  clerks, 
unless  the  bishops  interposed  their  authority. 

Bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus  was  one  of  the  stumbling-blocks 
of  the  Puritans.  It  was  designated  idolatry;  and  a  work  under 
the  title,  *'  Jesus-tvorship  confutedj^  was  published  on  the  subject 
by  a  Puritan.  Among  the  charges  brought  against  Archbishop 
Laud  this  was  one,  whereas  the  practice  had  been  common  in 
the  Church  of  England  from  the  Reformation,  and  the  bishops 
had  usually  enjoined  it  in  their  Visitations.  We  have  the  fol- 
lowing question,  or  one  substantially  the  same,  very  frequently. 
"  And  using  all  due  and  lowly  reverence  (if  they  be  not  upon 
their  knees  at  that  time)  when  the  blessed  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  is  mentioned  ?''^  The  practice  originated,  and  the  ques- 
tion was  asked  long  before  the  time  of  Archbishop  Laud ;  but 
his  persecutors,  whom  nothing  but  his  blood  could  satiate, 
expected  to  overwhelm  their  victim  by  an  accumulation  of 
charges. 

In  some  cases  the  following  question,  under  the  head  of  cate- 
chising, is  proposed :  ^^  And  whether  doe  the  churchwardens 
assist  the  minister  herein  ?^t  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
questions  were  put  by  the  churchwardens ;  but  merely,  as  would 
be  the  case  in  the  present  day,  that  they  arranged  the  youth  for 
the  convenience  of  the  minister,  and  so  as  to  enable  the  congre- 
gation to  see  and  hear ;  for  the  general  edification  was  contem- 
plated as  well  as  the  instruction  of  the  children. 

To  the  Articles  for  the  diocese  of  Gloucester  in  1634,  are 
attached  certain  "  advertisements,"  which,  as  being  curious  and 
not  common,  may  be  submitted  to  the  reader's  notice. 

"  That  every  incumbent  or  curate  indeavour  (as  far  forth  as  he  can) 
especially  in  market  towns,  to  read  short  Morning  Prayers  at  six 
o'clock  before  men  go  to  their  labours.  That  preachers  doe  not  so 
much  intend  often  and  long  preaching,  as  painefuU  and  profitable 
preaching ;  and  that  they  do  not  touch  upon  controversies  in  religion, 
according  to  his  magestics  instructions. 

"  That  every  incumbent  have  a  speciall  care  to  be  well  provided 
with  such  armor  as  his  predecessors  have  formerly  found,  and  that  he 
be  ready  to  shew  it  upon  any  short  warning;  that  he  pay  such  accus- 
tomed fees  to  the  master  as  Ibrmerly  hee  hath  done."  J 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  bishop's  meaning  by  short 
Morning  Prayers.  He  may  have  authorized  the  omission  of 
certain  portions  of  the  daily  ser\dce,  probably  the  Lessons  or 

*  Articles,  Norwich,  1619.  London,  1634.  Canterbary,  Metropolitan,  1616. 
Caoterborj,  Metropolitical,  for  Norwich,  1635. 

f  Articles,  Wioton,  1628.    Metropolitical,  Yorke,  1633. 

I  Articles,  &C.,  Oloacester,  1634.  The  same  directions  are  repeated,  with  some 
yerbal  alterations,  in  the  Articles  for  this  diocese  in  1640. 

c2 
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the  Psalms.     At  the  same  time  the  practice  was  calculated  to 
be  very  useful  to  the  labouring  poor. 

The  following  "  advertisement"  from  the  same  collection  is 
very  singular.  "  My  Lord's  late  sub-collector  of  tenths  and  sub- 
sidies is  dead,  hce  desires  the  clergy  thai  they  would  ever 
enquire  at  the  register's  office  who  is  the  sub-collector." 

"  And  whereas  the  sub-collectors  heretorore  have  complayned  and 
have  made  it  appeare  to  my  Lord  that  in  regard  of  the  negligence  of 
some  clergymen  they  have  bin  put  to  the  charge  of  twenty  marks  per 
annum,  my  Lord  doth  earnestly  request  all  the  clergy  that  hereafter 
they  would  be  more  careful  to  pay  in  their  tenths  and  subsidies  in  due 
time,  which  if  they  shall  neglect,  that  then  they  would  not  be  offended, 
if  my  Lord  suffer  his  sub-collector  to  take  the  benefit  of  sequestration, 
thereby  to  make  himself  some  recompence  for  that  charge,  which 
befalls  him  through  their  default." 

In  the  Articles  for  this  diocese  in  1640,  the  "  advertisement" 
is  thus  varied. 

"  In  all  payments  due  to  his  Magestie,  my  Lord's  sub-collector  shall 
attend  the  first  and  last  day  wherein  such  payments  are  due ;  and  my 
Lord  doeth  further  adde  out  of  his  respect  to  the  clergy,  the  thirtieth 
day  after,  and  on  these  three  days  n)y  Lord's  sub-collector  shall  daily 
attend  at  the  Palace  in  Gloucester  and  the  monys  shall  be  received  on 
no  other  davs ;  for  it  is  unreasonable  that  the  sub-collector  should  in 
effect  hourly  attend  for  two  months  together.*** 

At  that  time  the  clergy  taxed  themselves  in  their  convocation ; 
and  the  subsidies  granted  for  the  use  of  the  crown  were  col- 
lected, under  the  authority  of  the  bishops  in  their  respective 
dioceses,  with  the  tenths.  The  latter  were  relinquished  by 
Queen  Anne :  and  soon  after  the  Restoration  the  right  of  taxing 
themselves  was  yielded  by  the  clergy,  who  have  since  been  sub- 
jected to  the  same  method  as  the  rest  of  their  fellow-subjects. 
The  notices,  however,  in  the  Gloucester  Articles  are  very  curi- 
ous ;  and  show  that  some  trouble  was  experienced  in  collecting 
the  various  imposts. 

I  have  already  in  a  former  paper  entered  upon  some  expla- 
nations respecting  the  Book  of  Sports,  from  which  it  is  evident 
that  there  was  no  intention  to  discountenance  morality  or  injure 
true  religion.  The  following  extracts  from  the  Gloucester 
Articles  in  1634  and  1640,  may  serve  to  reflect  some  light  on 
the  subject 

**  Whether  doth  any  parishioner  of  your  parish  abuse  the  liberty 
given  in  the  Kinges  Magesties  late  Declaration,  by  using  or  exercising 
the  recreations  therein  allowed  on  Sundays  and  holydayes  unduly,  or 

*  Articles  to  be  enqaired,  &c.,  Qloncester,  1640. 
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unseasonably,  to  the  hindrance  or  neglect  of  divine  service — viz.,  before 
(he  end  of  all  divine  services  for  that  day  ? 

"  Whether  have  you  any  in  your  parish,  men  or  women,  who  do 
abstain  from  comicg  to  church,  or  divine  service,  and  yet  assume  a 
liberty  to  use  the  recreations  allowed  in  the  said  declaration  ?" 

Before  I  quit  the  Articles  for  the  diocese  of  Gloucester  I 
may  quote  the  "  advertisement"  prefixed  to  those  for  the  year 
1640. 

"  My  Lord  doth  heereby  straitly  charge  and  require  all  the  clergie 
that  every  man  in  person  doe  addresse  hiniselfe  to  the  chancellourand 
inforrne  him  what  he  hath  already  paid  towards  the  repairing  of  St; 
Paul's  church,  to  whom  he  hath  paid  it,  and  what  he  intends  to  pay 
hereafter :  and  therein  my  Lord  doth  earnestly  intreat  them  to  shew 
their  bounty  as  being  a  worke  of  great  piety,  tending  much  to  the  glory 
of  God,  the  good  of  this  church,  and  the  honour  of  this  kingdome." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  St.  Paul's  church  was  repaired 
under  the  direction,  and  by  the  exertions  of  Archbishop  Laud; 
and  much  odium  was  heaped  upon  that  prelate  in  consequence. 
All  sorts  of  libels  were  circulated  relative  to  the  means  adopted 
by  the  Archbishop  to  promote  the  success  of  the  work. 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  Visitation  Articles  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud^  botli  the  earlier  and  the  later  Articles  ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  abuse  of  his  enemies,  it  is  a  fact,  that  his 
proceedings  were  as  moderate  even  as  Juxon^s  and  other 
prelates,  against  whom  no  clamour  was  raised.  He  did  merely 
what  other  bishops  had  done  before  him  ;  but  his  lot  was  cast 
in  evil  times,  and  all  his  actions  were  misrepresented.  We 
select  a  few  specimens  from  his  Articles  on  the  points  respect- 
ing which  there  was  so  much  controversy.  On  the  position  of 
the  Communion  Table  we  have  the  following  question.  "  And 
whether  is  the  same  table  placed  in  such  convenient  sort  within 
the  chancel  or  church  as  that  the  minister  may  be  best  heard  in 
his  prayer  and  administration,  and  that  the  greatest  number 
may  communicate  ?"*  On  the  question  of  the  gown  and  suiplioe, 
it  really  appears  to  have  been  Laud's  intention  merely  to  check 
the  Puritan  practice  of  preaching  in  the  Geneva  cloak,  for  the 
disaffected  clergy  were  no  less  hostile  to  the  black  robe  than  to 
the  white.  Thus  he  asks,  "  Whether  have  you  any  Lecturer 
who  hath  preached  in  his  cloake  and  not  in  his  gowne  ?"  This 
question  was  commonly  proposed  in  all  the  Articles ;  and  it  was 
necessary,  for  the  Puritans  fought  against  black  gowns  and 

•  Artidet,  &c.,  Metropolitical,  for  the  Deanery  of  Shoreham,  1634.  Again,  for 
the  Diocese  of  Winchester,  1635.  The  same  occurs  in  the  Articles  for  Norwich, 
1635;  and  in  those  for  the  Deanery  of  the  Arches  in  1636.  Also  in  those  for  the 
Diocese  of  Lincoln,  1638.    Juxon  asks  the  same  question  in  1640. 
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square  caps  as  fiercely  as  against  the  obnoxious  surplice.  The 
same  question  was  asked  even  by  the  bishops,  who  were  most 
inclined  to  favour  die  clergy  who  did  not  coniform.  It  occurs, 
indeed,  in  almost  all  the  Articles  of  the  period.*  Yet  his 
enemies  hunted  him  to  the  death,  and  then  laboured  to  render 
his  memory  odious  to  posterity,  thus  showing  that  "  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel." 

Juxon  held  a  Visitation  in  1640,  soon  after  the  meeting  of  the 
convocation  in  that  year.  In  that  assembly  a  canon  was  framed, 
by  which  the  Communion  Table  was  ordered  to  be  enclosed 
within  rails,  according  to  our  present  practice.  The  troubles 
prevented  the  bishop^  from  enforcing  the  canons,  and  they  were 
not  revived  subsequent  to  the  Restoration.  Juxon,  however, 
attempted  to  put  them  in  force.  Thus  he  asks,  "  Doe  the 
churches  remain  as  they  have  done  in  times  past,  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  convenient  situation  of  scats,  and  in  tlie  ascent  or  steps 
unto  the  place  appointed  anciently  for  the  standing  of  the  Holy 
Table  ?"  It  is  further  asked :  "  Is  it  so  set  as  is  directed  by  the 
Queen's  Injunctions  and  appointed  by  the  canon  made  in  the 
synod  held  at  London,  anno  1640  ?"  Juxon  also  proposed  a 
question  relative  to  the  power  of  the  church  to  decree  rites  and 
ceremonies  "  contrary  to  the  XXth  and  XXXIVth  Articles." 
This  was  touching  a  very  tender  point  in  those  troublous  days. 
But  Juxon  further  asks,  in  reference  to  the  sacramental  elements, 
"  And  at  his  delivery  of  the  same  doth  hec  rehearse  the  whole 
form  mentioned  in  the  Communion  Boke,  saying  (the  body, 
&c.,  &c.)  or  doth  he  only  use  some  part  thereof  as  he  list  him- 
self?" And  again,  "  Have  you  any  in  your  parish,  that  keep 
their  seats  and  sit  still  in  their  places,  not  drawing  neare  as  is 
commanded  by  the  church,  but  looking  that  the  minister  should 
forsake  the  place  of  his  station,  by  the  church  appointed  to 
bring  it  to  them  ?"  Yet  notwithstanding  these  obnoxious  ques- 
tions Juxon  escaped  a  parliamentary  impeachment,  while  Laud 
was  brought  to  the  block  as  a  criminal. 

The  Articles  issued  by  Wren  and  Montagu  did  not  vary 
much  from  the  usual  form,  though  the  outcry  raised  at  the  time 
would  imply  that  some  new  doctrines  were  propounded,  or  that 
some  erroneous  and  unchristian  practices  were  enjoined.  But 
their  names  were  coupled  with  the  Archbishop's,  and  all  their 
actions  were  misrepresented.  Wren,  indeed,  asks, "  Are  all  the 
pewes  and  seats  in  the  church  so  ordered,  that  they  which  are 
m  them  may  all  conveniently  kneele  downe  in  the  time  of  prayer, 
and  have  their  faces  up  eastward  towards  the  holy  table." 
And :  "  Are  there  also  any  kind  of  seats  at  the  east  end  of  the 


*  See  especially  the  Articles  for  Lincoln,  1635. 
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chancell  above  the  Communion  Table  or  on  either  side  up  even 
with  it."     The  same  question,  moreover,  occurs  as  in  the  Articles 
of  this  prelate,  in  1662,  previously  noticed,  relative  to  the  prayer 
for  the  church  militant  after  the  sermon.*     Montagu's  questions 
are  in  some  respects  more  curious.  Respecting  the  font,  we  have  : 
"Where  is  it  placed ?  whether  neere  unto  a  church  dore  to  sig- 
nifie  our  entrance  into  God's  church  by  baptisme  ?"    The  follow- 
ing were  very  obnoxious  to  the  Puritans :  "  Is  your  Communion 
Table  or  Altar  of  stone  ?"     "  Whether  is  the  Communion  Table 
removed  downe  at  any  time  either  for  or  without  Communion, 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  chancel  or  body  of  the  church  ?"  "  Ig 
the  wine  for  Communion  white  or  reddish,  which  should  resemble 
blood,  and  doth  more  effectually  represent  the  Lord's  passion 
upon  the  Crosse,  whereof  the  blessed  Sacrament  is  a  comme* 
morative  representation  ?"     So  again  :  "  Doth  he  instead  of  wine 
give  water  unto  any  person  that  is  abstemious  and  naturally 
cannot  endure  wine,  such  persons  ought  rather  to  abstain  alto- 
gether, than  to  receive  a  popish  half-communion  against  our 
Saviour's  institution.     For  only  institution  makes  a  sacrament ; 
and  if  God  dispense,  he  doth  excuse  from  ordinarie  course  and 
tye."t     Now,  he  must  be  a  very  fanciful  person  who  can  dis- 
cover anything  of  popery  in  these  questions.     On  the  contrary, 
the  last  question  contains  a  rather  strong  invective  against  one 
of  the   practices  of  the  Romish  church;  and  ought  to  have 
screened  Montagu  from  the  charge  of  an  inclination  to  popery. 
These   prelates,  however,  with  Laud,  were  the  marks  at  which 
the  arrows  of  the  Puritans  were  levelled ;  and  no  one  can  deny 
that  the  latter  far  outstripped  the  bishops  in  the  work  of  punish- 
ment. 

In  a  previous  paper  various  questions  were  given  from  Articles 
in  the  year  1662,  immediately  subsequent  to  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity. As  the  Articles  of  this  period  strongly  resemble  each 
other,  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  further  extracts.   There  is,  how- 

*  Articles  to  be  enquired  of  withia  the  Diocese  of  Norwich  in  the  First  Visitation 
of  the  R.  Reverend  Father  in  God,  Matthew,  Lord  Bp.  of  Norwich.  London,  1636. 
There  are  two  editions  by  Badger  in  1636.  In  1638  these  Articles  were  reprinted, 
with  some  slight  variations,  for  the  Diocese  of  Ely.  With  one  of  the  copies  of  the 
Articles  of  1636,  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  there  is  the  original  MS.  in  Wren's  own 
hand.  Among  the  Tanner  MSS.,  also,  there  is  another  copy  of  these  Articles* 
in  which  all  his  questions  are  marked  in  the  margin  to  shew  whence  they  arc 
taken.  The  references  are  in  Wren's  own  hand,  and  it  gives  the  origin  of  most 
of  Uie  enquiries  in  the  Visitation  Articles  of  this  period.  Almost  all  Wren's 
Qoestkms  are  derived  from  the  Canons,  Royal  Injunctions,  and  early  Visitation 
Articlea. 

t  Articles,  &c.,  Norwich,  1638.  London:  printed  by  £.  P.  for  Henry  Seile. 
[In  two  copies  in  my  possession,  (both  of  which  belonged  to  Thos.  Baker,)  is  this 
notice  at  foot  of  the  title-page : — **  ^  This  Book  of  Articles  being  extremely  negli' 
gejttly  printed  at  Ix>Ddon,  (which  Impression  I  disavow)  I  was  forced  to  review^ 
4  have  it  printed  again  at  Cambridge.    R.  Norv" — J.  C.  Crosthwaite.] 
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ever,  one  of  so  singular  a  character,  that  1  cannot  omit  it. 
"  Have  you  a  large  and  decent  surplice  (one  or  more)  for  the 
minister  to  wear,  and  another  for  the  clerk,  if  he  hath  heretofore 
been  accustomed  to  wear  it,  when  he  assisteth  the  minister  ?" 
That  the  parish  clerk  was  intended,  and  not  a  clerk  in  orders, 
is  clear  from  another  question,  under  the  heading  ^^  Parish 
Clerks :"  "  Doth  he  wear  a  gown  when  he  so  attendeth,  and  a 
surplice  over  it,  if  heretofore  the  custome  hath  been  such  among 
you  ?"  It  would  appear  from  this  notice,  that  it  was  sometimes 
the  custom  in  parish  churches  for  tlie  parish  clerk  to  wear  a 
surplice,  as  is  still  the  case  with  singing-men  and  choristers  in 
cathedrals  and  in  college  chapels. 

From  the  Restoration  to  the  Feast  of  St.  Bartholomew,  1()62, 
the  clergy  were  left  to  their  ow^n  liberty  to  use  or  reject  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.  All  the  sincere  friends  of  episcopal  govern- 
ment used  the  book,  as  it  had  been  set  forth  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I. ;  but  those  who  were  inclined  to  presbytery,  chose  to 
follow  their  ow^n  customs,  which  w^ere  more  in  conformity  with 
the  directory.  We  have  an  anonymous  speech  of  this  i)eriod, 
called  a  Visitation  Speech,  which  reflects  some  light  on  the 
practice  of  the  clergy  who  disliked  the  Prayer-book.*  It  was 
published  previous  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  as  the  following 
extracts  prove. 

<*Let  us  make  it  a  time  of  restoriug  for  the  reading  of  the  Common 
Prayer-book  in  our  churches.  St.  John  wept  when  there  was  not  one 
found  to  open  the  book.  And  what  a  lamentable  thing  it  i^,  that  many 
should  be  so  peevish  as  not  to  open  thi:>  book,  the  very  reading  of 
which  caused  our  forefathers  the  martyrs  to  weep  for  joy." 

Then  addressing  the  non-confoimists,  who  it  appears  laboured 
in  their  pulpits  to  prove  that  the  book  shoidd  not  be  used,  the 
writer  says — 

"Nor  will  your  infirmity  of  body  or  shortnc^  of  breath  serve  for 
an  excuse:  for  how,  then,  come  you  to  be  such  long-winded  preach- 
ers ?  How  is  it  that  you  can  bestow  three  or  four  hours  in  eager  and 
violent  discourse  tojustifie  your  inability,  when  as  a  third  part  of  that 
breath  sufficiently  testifies  your  ability?" 

Again — 

"  For  by  this  mangling  of  the  Common  Prayer,  as  yourcjelves  please, 
what  do  you  else  but  make  yourselves  bishops  in  your  own  parishes': 
You  bring  ti)e  Common  Prayer  into  disgrace  and  dislike  with  the 
people,  as  a  frivolous,  unnecessary,  superfluous  piece  of  service,  and 

♦  A  Visitation  Sieech,  delivered  at  Colchester,  in  Essex,  1C62.    4to.    Ix)ndon : 
printed  in  the  year  U62. 
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^bid  fair  for  the  ushering  in  that  goddess  of  the  Presbyterians,  the 
^-^redory  and  the  Covenant" 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  between  the  return  of  King 
Charles  and  St  Bartholomew's  day,  1662  ;  but  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity restored  order:  and  the  bishops  immediately  com- 
Uienced  their  Visitations  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  the 

Thomas  Lathbury.^ 
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The  following  communication  is  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of 
the  article  on  the  ^'  Discouragement  of  Protestantism'*  which  was 
printed  in  the  Magazine  for  last  November,  to  whom  our  readers 
naye  been  frequently  indebted  for  much  minute  and  accurate  in- 
formation respecting  the  religious  condition  of  Ireland.  We  have 
only  to  repeat  what  we  have  already  stated,  that  the  writer  is 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  his  native 
country,  and  the  most  perfect  reliance  may  be  placed  on  the 
truth  of  his  statements. 


In  the  communications  to  which  you  have  already  given  inser- 
tion, my  remarks  have  applied  rather  to  the  general  condition 
and  circumstances  of  Ireland,  or  at  least  of  the  large  and  exten- 
sive district  in  which  I  have  for  many  years  had  personal  oppor- 
tunities of  observation.  But  it  has  occurred  to  me,  that  the 
religious  condition  of  the  country  might  be  rendered  more  intel- 
ligible to  your  readers,  if  I  were  to  single  out  some  particular 
parishes,  where,  amid  the  general  ignorance  and  superstition  of 
the  Roman-catholic  population,  the  care  and  labours  of  the 
Protestant  clergy  have  been  so  blessed,  as  to  render  the  districts 
as  distinguishable  from  the  whole  surrounding  country,  as  those 
little  spots  of  cultivation  that  shine  out  here  and  there  amongst 
the  wild  rocks  and  barren  hills  which  form  the  features  of  the 
natural  scenery. 

In  the  parish  of ,  the  natural  surface  of  the  soil  affords 

a  specimen  of  rocky  wildness  almost  unequalled  even  in  the 
wildest  parts  of  Ireland ;  whilst  its  shores  are  washed  by  the 
waves  of  the  Atlantic.  A  stranger  travelling  for  the  first  time 
through  this  parish,  would  suppose  that  it  was  utterly  impossible 

*  Mj  best  thanks  are  dae  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bandinel,  for  his  kindness  in  procuring 
me  the  books  necessary  for  my  purpose,  and  in  facilitating  my  progress  by  pomtwg 
out  to  me  certain  things  which  might  oUierwise  have  escaped  my  observation* 
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for  its  population  to  support  themselves  by  any  amount  of  food 
which  could  be  raised  from  the  soil ;  for  almost  through  its  whole 
length  (from  six  to  eight  Irish  miles)  it  has  the  appearance  of 
nothing  but  rocks — sometimes  a  few  square  yards  in  size,  some- 
times in  masses  large  enough  to  cover  a  very  considerable  por- 
tion of  an  acre.  The  soil,  however,  which  surrounds  these  rocks 
is  fertile,  and  by  perseverance  and  industry,  the  poor  inhabi- 
tants have  been  able  in  every  little  nook  to  cultivate  potatoes, 
by  means  of  which,  with  fish  and  milk,  they  have  contrived 
to  support  themselves  and  pay  the  rent  of  their  little  tenements. 
Poor  and  wretched,  indeed,  have  been  their  outward  circum- 
stances ;  yet  still  more  wretched  were  they  twenty  years  ago, 
when  to  poverty  was  added  the  neglect  of  all  moral  or  intellec- 
tual improvement.  For  at  that  time,  clerical  exertion  was  not 
so  great  as  it  has  been  of  later  years,  and  in  the  hedge  schools, 
which  afforded  the  chief  means  of  education,  there  was  nothing 
taught  but  the  elements  of  secular  learning,  the  advantages  of 
which  were  considerably  diminished  by  the  immoral  principles 
with  which  it  was  too  generally  contaminated.  At  that  time  a 
curate  sometimes  attended  to  perform  divine  service  in  one 
little  church,  which  was  situated  in  the  farthest  extremity  of  the 
parish,  and  was  separated  from  the  main  land  by  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  often  very  difficult  to  cross.  The  church  was  built  in  that 
part  of  the  parish  to  accommodate  the  inhabitants  of  a  fishing 
village,  and  the  crews  of  weather-bound  vessels  which  chanced 
to  put  into  the  harbour  for  safety.  How  different  is  that  parish 
now.  It  has  now  three  churches  with  overflowing  congrega- 
tions ;  three  clergymen  incessantly  engaged  in  their  pastoral 
care,  and  eleven  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Church  Educa- 
tion Society. 

But  I  am  anticipating.  The  first  step  which  was  taken  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  this  forlorn  parish  from  its  wretched  con- 
dition, was  the  appointment  of  a  zealous  and  active  curate.  The 
rector,  at  this  time,  was  advanced  in  life,  and  as  there  never 
bad  been  a  residence  for  the  clergyman,  he  was  generally 
absent  from  tlie  parish.  Besides  this,  the  former  curate  had 
been  unable  to  attend  regularly  to  his  duties.  The  appoint- 
ment of  this  new  curate  was,  therefore,  as  I  have  said,  the  first 
step  that  was  taken  towards  raising  the  poor  people  from  their 
dark  and  deplorable  condition.  He  was,  indeed,  a  truly  good 
man  ;  but  he  did  not  live  long ;  he  exerted  himself  beyond  his 
strength,  and  died  of  consumption.  His  memory,  however,  is 
embalmed  in  the  recollections  of  many  of  the  poor.  "  Oh,  sir," 
said  a  poor  man,  as  he  pointed  to  a  bank  by  the  roadside,  "  oh, 
sir,  it  was  on  that  very  spot  that  I  stopped  to  rest,  and  leaned 
my  basket  of  turf  on  that  very  bank,  to  rest  my  weary  back, 
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Then  Mr. passed  by,  and  although  I  was  then  a  Roman 

catholic,  and  he  a  Protestant  clergyman,  he  stopped  to  speak 
0  me  in  the  kindest  manner,  and  asked  me  about  my  tiresome 
oad;  and  then  he  told  me  about  Jesus  Christ,  and  how  Ue 
xate  the  burthen  of  our  sins  on  Uie  Cross,  and  how  he  tells 
iTery  burthened  and  heavy  laden  sinner  to  come  to  Him  and 
le  will  gire  them  rest  He  told  me  all  this,  sir,  and  his  words 
uink  into  my  heart,  and  I  have  never  forgotten  them;  and 
hongh  I  did  not  come  to  church  then,  nor  for  a  long  time  after, 
jret  those  words  were  the  beginning  of  the  good  work  in  my 
beart ;  and,  I  bless  Ood,  I  belong  to  the  church  now,  and  I 

>less  poor  Mr. for  speaking  those  words  of  comfort  to 

me ;  for  it  was  those  words  that  were  the  means  of  leading  me, 
in  Ae  end,  to  give  up  the  errors  and  superstitions  of  the  Church 
jt  Rome.''  This  poor  man  was  a  fair  example  of  the  work 
that  was  then  begim  in  the  parish ;  but  he  who  was  the  be- 
^ner  of  it  all  never  lived  to  see  in  this  world  the  fruits  of  his 
labour.  He  died,  as  I  have  said,  of  consumption,  whilst  he  was 
fet  only  in  the  beginning  of  his  ministerial  life. 

His  successor  was  a  man  who  might  naturally  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  quite  unfit  for  the  post.  Having  resided  in  the  metro- 
polis, and  having  been  accustomed  to  the  luxuries  and  refinements 
of  wealth,  it  could  hardly  be  supposed  that  he  would  like  to  ex- 
pose himself  to  the  inclemencies  of  a  barren  spot  on  the  borders 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  to  minister  to  the  wants  and  miseries 
of  a  poor  and  unenlightened  people.  Far  otherwise,  however,  did 
it  prove.  With  a  true  missionary  spirit,  he  devoted  heart  and 
Bonl  to  the  charge  of  the  rude  fishermen  and  mountaineers  among 
irhomit  had  been  the  will  of  Ood  that  he  should  be  placed,  and 
in  time  the  effects  became  visible.  Soon  after  he  was  appointed 
IS  curate  of  the  parish,  the  tithe  war  (as  it  was  called)  com- 
menced, by  which,  in  some  parishes,  the  clergy  were  kept  for 
nearly  ^ree  years  almost  without  the  means  of  supporting  life. 
In  common  with  others,  he  suffered  the  very  greatest  privations. 
The  Roman  Catholics  around  now  looked  on,  widi  anxious 
curiosity,  in  expectation  that  the  Protestant  clergy  would  not 
submit  to  such  privations,  and  calculated  with  the  greatest  con- 
fidence on  their  forsaking  their  posts.  But  what  was  their  sur- 
prise when  they  found  their  young,  delicate,  and  highly-edu- 
cated and  refined  pastor,  not  only  contented  to  forego  the  pros- 
pect of  obtaining  a  more  eligible  curacy,  but  as  if  adversity  had 
refined  the  fire  of  his  zeal,  setding  himself  down  with  an  increased 
devotedness  to  his  ministerial  duties,  and  even  commencing  the 
study  of  the  Irish  language,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  dis- 
charge his  ofi&ce  among  Uiem  with  more  effect.  I  have  been  told 
that  it  was  a  most  affecting  sight,  when,  for  the  first  time,  he  per- 
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formed  the  service  of  the  church  in  Irish.  It  was  at  a  funeral,  an 
occasion  on  which  generally  a  large  number  of  Roman  Catholics 
s  join  in  the  mournful  procession  and  collect  around  the  grave.  In 
this  instance  the  concourse  waslarge^and  when  the  body  was  just 
about  to  be  lowered  into  the  grave,  what  was  the  amazement  of 
all  at  hearing  (from  the  lips  of  him  whom  many  of  them  re- 
garded as  a  Sassenagh  heretic)  the  sacred  service  in  their  own 
tongue  in  which  they  were  born.  Nearer  and  nearer  the  crowd 
pressed  and  gathered  round  him.  With  breathless  attention 
they  listened  to  every  word ;  and  an  impression  was  produced 
that  day  in  that  parish  which  will  never  be  effaced. 

Time  wore  on,  and  the  cholera  came ;  and  if  the  poor  people 
were  no  longer  unaccustomed  to  see  their  young  pastor  regard- 
less of  his  personal  ease,  they  were  now  amazed  to  see  him  risk 
his  life  and  the  life  of  his  young  family  (for  he  was  now  a  mar« 
ried  man)  in  his  untiring  efforts  for  the  preservation  of  the  lives 
of  his  poor  parishioners.  Into  the  meanest  and  filthiest  hovels 
he  came  with  medicine  for  the  body,  and  warning  and  comfort 
for  the  soul.  Those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  miserable 
habitations  in  which  the  poor  peasantry,  in  the  remote  parts  of 
Ireland,  are  accustomed  to  live,  can  hardly  form  an  idea  of  the 
situations  in  which  a  clergyman  finds  himself  placed  in  times  of 
sickness.  Often  have  I  had  myself  to  enter  cabins,  the  door  of 
which  did  not  exceed  four  feet  in  height,  and  tlie  space  inside 
sometimes  so  confined,  as,  that  when  kneeling  by  the  sick  man's 
bedside,  there  has  been  scarcely  room  for  one  person  to  pass 
between  me  and  either  the  fire  or  the  door.  What  must  a 
clergyman's  danger  be  when  visiting  persons  dying  of  infectious 
disorders  under  such  circumstances  as  these?  And  can  it 
be  wondered  at,  that  the  poor  Roman-catholics  should  be  sur- 
prised to  see  a  delicate  and  refined  gentleman  thus  risking  his 
life,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  theirs  ? 

I  fear  it  will  be  difficult  for  me  to  enable  your  readers,  by  any 
description,  to  comprehend  the  actual  state  in  which  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  rural  population  in  Ireland  pass  their  lives.  The 
water  is  very  often  oozing  through  the  floor  upon  which  the  Irish 
clergyman  kneels ;  in  the  wretched  cabin  he  has  not  even  a 
stool  on  which  to  kneel,  to  protect  himself  from  the  damp  of  the 
floor;  while  the  extent  of  the  parishes  is  such,  that  he  may  have 
had  to  ride  eight  or  ten  (Irish)  miles,  or  even  more,  in  rain  and 
storm. 

The  cholera  was  a  sore  affliction  to  the  poor  everywhere. 
The  appalling  suddenness  of  the  deaths,  ana  the  inability  of 
the  survivors  to  procure  coffins  for  their  deceased  relatives  or 
friends,  made  the  kind  offices  of  charity  and  affectionate  sym- 
pathy to  be  the  more  keenly  felt.     And  when  the  toil  of  chari- 
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table  exertion  was  past,  and  the  quiet  calm  of  kindly  pastoral 
iotercouTse  succeeded,  every  word  and  look  was  felt  to  have  an 
influence  that  it  had  never  had  before. 

One  thing  which  has  been  productive  of  very  great  good  in 
this  parish  is  a  Sunday  school,  which  has  been  kept  up  with 
persevering  regularity  for  very  many  years.  Most  cheering, 
indeed,  has  it  been  to  see  the  poor  children  thronging  together 
over  the  wild  bleak  rocks  and  hills,  to  learn  those  lessons  which 
have  taught  them  to  fear  their  God  and  love  their  fellow-men. 
I  say  which  have  taught  them,  for  I  know  no  parish  in  which 
there  is  a  happier  result  to  be  seen,  in  the  quiet,  orderly,  peace- 
ful demeanour  of  the  people,  and  their  patience  under  a  very 
fearful  amount  of  suffering  during  the  last  few  years.  The  dis- 
tricts on  the  sea-coast,  where  every  perch  of  ground  was  culti- 
vated with  potatoes,  in  order  to  support  the  largest  possible 
number  of  persons,  could  not  but  feel  the  late  calamity  in  a 
greater  degree  than  other  places. 

But  to  return  to  the  spiritual  affairs  of  the  parish.     As  soon 
as  time  had  enabled  this  zealous  clergyman  to  make  his  arrange- 
ments for  the  purpose,  the  parishioners  had  the  advantage  of 
three  services  every  Sunday,  in  separate  parts  of  the  parish, 
instead  of  the  one  service  in  a  most  inconvenient   spot   as 
formerly.     And  although  he  was  now  beginning  to  suffer  much 
in  health  from  over-exertion,  still  the  same  zealous  ardour  which 
burned  from  day  to  day,  made  him  anxious  to  furnish  the  people 
with  increased  opportunities  for  spiritual  and  temporal  improve- 
ment.    These  labours  were  not  without  fruit.     I  have  been  told 
by  a  clergyman,  who  once  in  that  parish  examined  a  class  of 
young  persons  of  the  very  poorest  of  the  poor,  in  St.  Paul's 
EpisUe  totheEphesians,  that  he  was  perfectly  astonished  at  the 
knowledge  which  they  evinced,  not  only  of  the  words,  but  of 
the  meaning  of  the  whole  epistle.     The  studies  of  the  poor 
people,  however,  were  not  uninterrupted;  for,  when  they  as- 
sembled together  in  the  winter  nights,  to  meet  a  scripture  reader, 
employed  by  their  clergyman  to  read  the  Bible  for  them  and 
with  them,  they  were  watched  by  their  more  bigoted  neighbours, 
and  every  method  was  taken  to  annoy  and  disturb  them.     On 
one  of  these  occasions  a  curious  circumstance  occurred ;  a  per- 
son contrived,  for  the  amusement  of  his  ill-disposed  companions, 
to  get  upon  the  roof  of  the  cabin,  where  these  poor  people  were 
engaged  reading  the  Bible  around  the  fire,  and  to  throw  a 
dead  cat  down  the  chimney  into  the  middle  of  the  circle.     The 
insult  was  quietly  and  meekly  borne,  and  the  Christian  patience 
evinced  was  not  without  its  reward,  for  the  offender  himself  was 
80  struck  with  it,  that  not  many  months  elapsed  before  he  him- 
Hlf  was  found  meeting  together  with  the  little  company.    Num- 
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berless  little  incidents  of  this  kind  marked  the  progress  of 
events. 

Time  rolled  on.  The  curate  was  removed  to  another  part  of 
the  country,  and  another  appointed  in  his  stead,  who  was  anxious 
to  carry  on  the  good  work  as  zealously  as  his  predecessors  had 
commenced  it.  He  received,  however,  greater  assistance  in  his 
exertions  ;  for  a  second  church  was  soon  after  built  in  the  parish, 
and  a  second  curate  was  supplied,  to  aid  him  in  the  increasing 
duties ;  and  upon  the  death  of  the  aged  rector  shortly  after,  he  was 
himself  appointed  by  the  bishop  to  succeed  in  his  place.  This 
was  a  happy  appointment  for  the  parishioners ;  for  they  had 
now  not  only  a  rector  who  had  been  accustomed  to  feel  deeply 
for  their  wants,  but  it  seemed  as  if  spiritual  advantages  were  to 
increase  tenfold  upon  them,  for  schools  were  multiplied  for  their 
children,  and  after  a  time,  another  curate  was  added,  and  even- 
tually another  church  built  in  the  parish.  So  that  now  there 
are  in  that  parish  three  churches,  eleven  schools,  and  three 
clergymen  labouring  most  zealously  in  their  sacred  calling. 

The  number  of  persons  who  left  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  people  being  thus  insti*ucted,  could  not  fail  of 
attracting  the  notice  and  anxious  attention  of  the  hierarchy  of 
that  church.  This  was  one  of  the  instances  in  which  the  (so 
called)  proselytizing  spirit  of  the  Protestant  clergy — of  which 
Lord  Clarendon  has  heard  so  much — was  most  alarming  to  the 
priests.  But,  in  truth,  there  were  other  causes  combined  to 
produce  the  effect  besides  the  zeal  of  the  Protestant  clergy  in 
the  care  of  their  flock.  The  faults  of  the  Roman-catholic  priests 
themselves  drove  many  from  their  communion.  In  one  case, 
a  most  respectable  poor  woman  left  them  in  disgust,  in  con- 
sequence of  circumstances  which  occurred  when  she  was  at 
confession,  so  grossly,  exceeding  the  nature  of  ordinary  temp- 
tation, that  it  would  be  a  happy  thing  could  the  woman  be 
persuaded  that  the  priest  was  intoxicated  at  the  time.  Lesser 
faults  there  were  innumerable.  Deep,  however,  must  have  been 
the  consternation,  and  great  the  alarm  felt  at  the  progress  of 
events ;  at  least,  if  we  are  to  judge  fi'om  the  steps  which  were 
taken  to  check  the  work  of  reformation.  A  body  of  monks,  of 
the  order  of  St.  Vincent  De  Paul,  were,  about  six  months  ago, 
sent  on  a  mission  to  the  parish,  to  remain  for  seven  weeks,  and 
to  celebrate  masses,  hear  confessions,  and,  in  every  possible 
way,  endeavour  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  conversions  which 
haa  been  so  rapidly  spreading  in  the  parish.  For  whatever 
reason,  the  number  of  these  monks  varied  considerably.  During 
the  whole  seven  weeks  there  were  nine  of  them  constantly  resi- 
dent, and  they  performed  nine  masses  in  the  chapel  every  day 
of  the  week  during  the  seven  weeks.    Their  number,  however, 
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was  at  times  increased  by  fresh  arrivals,  and  at  one  period  there 
were  as  many  as  sixteen  of  them  together  for  two  or  three  days. 
At  their  first  coming  to  the  parish  there  came  along  with  them 
two  women  of  rather  doubtful  demeanour.  These  women 
brought  with  them  two  tents,  which  they  pitched  near  the 
chapeL  In  these  tents  they  set  forth  for  sale  an  enormous 
number  of  rosaries — that  is,  strings  of  beads  with  crucifixes 
attached  to  them,  such  as  the  Roman  Catholics  use  in  their 
devotions  to  reckon  the  number  of  the  prayers  they  say.  They 
also  brought  an  amazing  supply  of  a  curious  species  of  trinket 
(which  I  shall  presently  describe)  which  was  said  to  be  effica- 
cious as  a  charm  against  sickness  and  other  calamities,  biit  more 
upecially  in  time  of  woTj  of  which  the  poor  people^s  heads  were 
then  full,  as  an  invasion  of  the  French  fleet  was  not  only  hourly 
talked  of,  but  English  men-of-war  were  actually  cruizing  in  sight 
of  land,  in  order  to  thwart  any  intention  of  the  kind.  As  to  the 
instruction  which  they  gave,  it  is  a  melancholy  thing  even  to 
have  to  commit  to  paper  the  course  which  they  pursued.  Their 
first  step  was  to  endeavour  to  convince  the  poor  creatures  that 
their  visit  was  perfectly  disinterested ;  that  they  had  come  many 
miles  to  take  up  their  sojourn  amongst  them,  purely  for  the  good 
of  their  souls ;  that  they  wanted  nothing  from  them,  but  would 
support  themselves  on  their  own  resources ;  and,  lest  they 
should  be  supposed  to  have  any  share  in  the  profits  of  the  two 
women  in  the  tents,  they  assured  the  poor  people  that  they  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  these  women,  who  had  come  (they 
asserted)  entirely  for  their  own  profit  and  gain.  They  seemed, 
however,  to  wish  well  to  the  women— much  better  than  they  did 
to  the  poor  people  whom  they  professed  to  have  come  to  serve; 
for,  although  the  rosaries  and  trinkets  were  sold  by  these  women 
ataverydear  rate,  compared  to  what  must  have  been  their  original 
cost  or  intrinsic  value,  and  although  the  poor  people  amongst 
whom  they  had  come  were  actually  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  still 
the  monks  insisted  on  their  purchasing  these  articles  as  one  con- 
didon  of  bestowing  upon  them  the  benefits  of  their  masses.  And  to 
such  an  extent  did  they  succeed,  that  it  was  calculated  in  the 
neighbourhood,  that  on  leaving  the  place  they  could  not  have 
carried  away  less  than  200/.  And  this  cannot  be  an  unfair 
estimate,  for,  if  but  4000  persons  had  attended  them  during  the 
seven  weeks,  and  each  person  gave  them  only  one  shilling,  it 
would  make  up  the  sum;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  greater 
number  than  4000  attended  their  ministrations ;  for  not  only 
did  they  by  their  pompous  ceremonies  (new  and  strange  to 
these  poor  mountaineers)  draw  round  them  all  in  that  parish 
who  had  not  actually  left  the  Church  of  Home,  but  they  also 
attracted  persons  from  a  distance  of  many  miles  around.     Nor 
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does  it  seem  at  all  likely  that  they  would  refuse  to  take  an  odd 
shilling,  here  and  there,  for  saying  extraordinary  masses  for 
departed  souls,  which  ceremony  some  of  their  number  travelled 
to  the  different  grave-yards  in  the  parish  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
forming, for  any  person  who  required  it ;  persuading  the  poor 
people  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  all  from  pure  love  to  their 
souls  that  they  did  these  tilings. 

Nor  should  it  be  supposed  strange  that  their  professions  were 
believed.  Suppose  a  parish  in  which  dissent  had  from  time  im- 
memorial reigned  supreme,  and  suppose  that  by  long  care  and 
pains  the  clergy  were  beginning  at  last  to  draw  the  poor  people 
around  the  church  with  some  degree  of  respect  and  love — let  us 
imagine  the  heads  of  the  dissenting  interest  to  send  a  body  of 
sixteen  men  to  hold  prayer-meetings,  and  revival  meetings,  and 
preachings,  and  love  feasts.  Is  it  not  probable  that  every  indi- 
vidual who  had  not  become  a  steady  churchman  would  attend 
them,  that  old  prejudices  would  be  awakened,  and  new  ones 
formed  ?  Just  such  was  the  effect  in  the  case  I  am  describ- 
ing. These  monks,  from  their  first  arrival,  arrayed  themselves 
every  morning  in  their  monastic  caps  and  gowns,  and  issuing 
forth  from  their  lodgings  one  by  one,  they  proceeded  in  single 
file  in  solemn  procession  to  the  chapel.  Now  such  an  event  as 
this  was  in  itself  enough  to  excite  the  attention  of  a  whole 
parish  in  a  remote  place  where  such  things  had  never  been 
seen  before.  When  they  reached  the  chapel,  they  of  course  put 
on  their  white  vestments,  and  with  huge  candles  lighted  beside 
each  of  them,  the  poor  gaping  throng  declared  that  they  looked 
^^  for  all  the  world  like  angels, '^^  Then,  when  they  had  raised  the 
solemn  reverence  and  superstitious  awe  of  an  uneducated  popu- 
lation to  the  very  highest,  they  delivered  a  course  of  sermons,  in 
which  they  reminded  the  poor  people  of  what  they  had  always 
heard  of  the  value  of  being  present  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass, 
and  told  them  they  had  come  for  the  express  purpose  of  per- 
forming masses  for  them — that  they  would  remain  amongst  them 
for  seven  weeks,  and  that  to  every  person  who  attended  their 
ministrations  every  day  for  the  seven  weeks,  they  vfovlA  promise 
a  certain  admission  into  heaven.  To  this  they  added  very  serious 
warnings  respecting  what  the  devil  was  doing  amongst  them 
through  the  ministrations  of  the  Protestant  clergy.  They  told 
them  that  they  had  come  for  the  especial  object  of  checking  this 
work ; — ^that,  whatever  they  might  be  led  to  believe  respecting 
the  sanctity  of  the  Protestant  clergy,  they  were  in  reality  wolves 
in  sheep^s  clothing, — devils  clothed  in  the  garb  of  angels  of 
light, — and  they  not  only  warned  them  against  having  any  inter- 
course with  them,  but  instructed  them  that  they  ought  to  make 
the  sign  of  the  cross  whenever  they  met  them  on  the  road,  as  a 
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token  that  they  believed  them  to  be  actuated  by  evil  spirits,  and 
as  a  charm  against  their  evil  influence ;  for  that  though  they 
seemed  like  friends,  that  appearance  was  merely  a  clever  pre- 
tence assumed  in  order  to  effect  the  ruin  of  their  souls.  Many 
of  the  poor  people  found  it  hard  to  swallow  these  doctrines,  but 
the  plan  recommended  by  the  monks  was  not  only  sanctioned, 
but  was  actually  adopted  at  once  by  the  Romish  priest  in  the 
parish,  and  when,  driving  along  the  public  road  in  his  gig,  he 
happened  to  meet  the  Protestant  clergyman,  he,  with  great 
parade,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross.  The  example  was  followed 
by  a  great  number  of  the  poor,  and  in  a  few  days,  wherever  the 
[^testant  clergyman  went,  he  was  saluted  with  these  exorcisms 
instead  of  with  the  friendly  smiles  that  had  welcomed  him  before. 

Daring  the  time  that  the  monks  were  carrying  on  their  course 
of  instruction,  the  following  circumstance  occurred.  One  of 
the  curates  of  the  parish  happened  to  have  hired  apartments 
from  a  Roman  Catholic  at  a  weekly  rent.  This  man  whilst 
Bttending  the  ministrations  in  the  chapel,  was  so  influenced  by 
his  spiritual  exercises,  that  he  told  the  Protestant  clergyman 
he  could  no  longer  let  him  have  his  apartments,  unless  he 
pud  him  a  very  considerable  advance  of  rent.  Accordingly, 
such  is  the  difficulty  of  procuring  in  so  remote  a  place  any 
E^MUtments  in  which  a  gentleman  can  reside,  that  although 
paying  already  too  much  for  the  rooms,  he  was  forced  to  agree 
to  the  advance  of  rent.  This,  however,  did  not  procure  him 
tpdetness  or  peace,  for  he  was  subjected  to  continual  insults  and 
annoyances — ^nay,  even  told  to  his  face  that,  as  the  messenger 
of  the  devil,  it  was  only  by  sufferance  he  was  allowed  to  remain, 
and  even  at  the  risk  of  the  eternal  ruin  of  the  souls  of  the 
{unily  of  the  house.  This  bigotry  reached  such  a  height  that, 
daring  his  absence  from  home  one  day,  the  owner  of  the  house 
went  into  his  rooms  and  sprinkled  his  furniture,  books,  &o., 
plentifully  with  holy  water,  for  the  purpose  of  averting  the  curse 
consequent  upon  having  a  Protestant  clergyman's  furniture  in 
his  house.  And  in  the  end  he  was  fairly  persecuted  out  of  the 
lodgings. 

Having  succeeded,  thus  far,  in  exciting  feelings  of  bigotry  and 
personal  hostility,  the  monks  next  entered  upon  the  question  of 
the  schools,  and  told  the  poor  ignorant  creatures  that  whatever 
might  be  the  advantages  of  education,  it  was  far  better  for  them 
to  keep  their  children  without  those  advantages  than  to  send 
them  to  heretic  schools,  and  they  assured  them,  that  any  one 
who  followed  their  advice  and  withdrew  their  children  from  the 
sdiools,  might  be  certain  of  an  easy  admission  into  heaven.  It 
was  remarkable  that  these  men  abstained  altogether  from 
cursing  the  people,  on  these  occasions,  as  the  priests  are  gene- 
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rally  in  the  habit  of  doing.  It  would  seem  as  if  they  found  the 
influence  of  Protestantism  in  this  parish  too  strong  to  render 
such  a  measure  advisable.  They  accordingly  cajoled  the  people 
with  professions  of  kindness,  until  they  had  persuaded  them  to 
return  to  the  superstitions  which  many  of  them  had  almost 
entirely  forsaken,  and  then  they  did  their  utmost  to  build  up  the 
baniers  once  more,  with  all  the  strength  possible.  One  very 
extraordinary  instance  of  this  was  the  following :  In  order  to 
give  the  people  greater  confidence  and  comfort  from  attending 
their  religious  ministrations,  they  recommended  them  to  purchase 
from  the  women  in  the  tents  neto  rosaries^  and  to  bring  them  to  them^ 
and  tliey  toould  bless  them,  and  to  give  up  the  old  beads,  &c., 
which  they  had  hitherto  been  using,  as  they  were  not  so  effica- 
cious as  the  new  ones  would  be.  This  was  a  novel  idea,  and  it 
took  immediately.  There  were,  however,  in  several  instances, 
some  hard  struggles,  before  the  people  could  be  induced  to  part 
with  the  rosaries  which  had  been  the  companion  of  their  devo- 
tions for  some  thirty  or  forty  years ;  and  in  otliers,  there  was  the 
difficulty,  amounting  almost  to  an  impossibility,  of  finding  money 
enough  for  the  purchase  of  the  new  ones.  But  the  superstitious 
hope  of  increased  efficacy  in  their  prayers  had  a  powerful  influ- 
ence, and  by  degrees  overcame  all  these  difficulties. 

A  very  curious  circumstance, among  many,  occurred,  which  will 
prove  the  extent  to  which  the  struggle  was  earned  in  such  cases. 
A  poor  aged  woman,  on  her  way  to  the  chapel,  happened  to  over- 
take another  woman  who  was  going  apparently  to  the  same 
place ;  and,  taking  it  for  gianted,  that  the  person  she  overtook 
was  a  Roman  Catholic,  she  unguardedly  began  to  tell  her 
griefs ; — that  the  monks  were  "  calling  in  all  the  old  beads  ^  and 
that  when,  a  week  before,  she  had  gone  to  them,  they  required 
her  to  bring  them  her  old  beads,  and  to  purchase  new  ones ;  she 
stated  that  she  had  remonstrated,  and  earnestly  begged  them  to 
bless  the  old  ones  to  which  she  was  attached,  because  they  had 
been  given  to  her  by  a  beloved  daughter  when  on  her  death* 
bed,  and  that  she  would  rather  almost  part  with  life  itself  than 
give  them  up.  These  spiritual  guides,  however,  saw  that  they 
were  sure  of  their  victim,  and  they  were  therefore  inexorable. 
They  now  no  longer  left  the  matter  in  any  measure  to  her  own 
choice,  but  declared  that  she  must  produce  and  give  up  the  old 
beads ;  and  when  she  appeared  at  confession  again  in  a  week's 
time,  and  had  again  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  retain  her  old 
rosary,  endeared  by  so  many  ties,  they  peremptorily  refused, 
and  turned  her  away  home  again  to  fetch  it.  "  And  here,"  said 
the  poor  old  creature  to  her  unknown  companion,  "  here  am  I, 
almost  tired  to  death,  with  travelling,  after  going  home  for  my 
poor  daughter's  beads ;  and  nothing  will  do,  but  I  must  give 
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m  Up  and  never  see  them  again."  Such  heartless,  mercenary 
iinny  over  a  superstitious  and  ignorant  people  ought  surely 
make  every  humane  man,  not  to  say  every  conscientious 
mber  of  the  Church  of  England,  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
British  goTemmeut  attempting  to  govern  Ireland  through 
influence  of  such  persons,  and  aiding  and  assisting  them  in 
thr  warfare  against  the  Protestant  religion. 
But  I  spoke  also  of  a  certain  description  of  trinket  which  the 
)vk%  hatd  for  sale — or  rather  which  "  the  women  in  the  tents^^ 
Id  for  them  in  thousands.  These  I  must  now  proceed  to 
Beribe.  The  trinket  consists  of  four  parts,  a  hearty  a  small 
ddl  (about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  but  oval),  and  two  crucifixesy 
(Hit  an  inch  in  length ;  these  four  being  made  of  very  thin 
ass,  and  joined  together  by  little  brass  links,  so  as  to  be  con- 
niently  suspended  round  the  neck.  These  little  toys  had 
seriptions  on  them,  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe, 
nnge  to  say,  the  most  of  these  inscriptions  were  in  the  French 
nguage.  What  the  object  could  be  of  giving  these  poor 
retched  people  trinkets  with  French  inscriptions  on  them,  and 
fling  them  they  were  preservatives  amid  the  dangers  of  war, 
;  the  very  time  that  those  people  were  every  night  expecting  a 
nding  of  the  French  on  their  shores,  I  leave  to  others  to  con- 
dor. Nor  is  it  very  difficult  to  conjecture  what  reason  they 
Dold  be  likely,  at  such  a  iime^  to  give  the  poor  creatures  for  so 
range  an  act  as  giving  them  amulets  with  French  mottoes. 
he  inscriptions,  &c.,  were  of  course  aH  connected  with  religion. 
has,  for  instance,  on  the  heart  was  on  one  side  a  circular 
soription,  "  Cceur  de  Jesus^  inside  of  which  was  another  heart 
^icted  bearing  the  description,  **  Dieu  en  moy ;"  on  the  reverse 
circular  inscription,  "  Co^ur  de  Marie^^  inside  of  which  was 
lother  heart  inscribed  with  the  words,  "  Moy  en  Dieu^  One  of 
le  two  crucifixes  bore  simply  on  the  back  of  it  the  words. 
Souvenir  de  la  mission.^^  The  other  crucifix  was  more  compli- 
ited;  in  addition  to  the  other  parts  of  it,  there  were  two 
dders,  one  without  any  steps  or  rounds  in  it,  and  at  the  head 
fthat  ladder  was  the  figure  of  our  blessed  Saviour;  the  other 
dder  had  steps,  and  at  the  head  of  it  was  the  figure  of  the 
irgin  Mary — in  order  to  intimate  that  none  coijd  approach 
'  God  except  through  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  medal  had 
1  one  side  a  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  the  inscription  in 
oglisb^  "  O  Mary,  conceived  without  sin,  pray  for  us  who  have 
eom^e  to  thee  ;''  and  on  the  other  side,  two  hearts  suspended 
■one  of  them  siurounded  with  something  like  the  crown  of 
oms,  and  the  other  pierced  with  a  sword,  whilst  above  were 
e  letters  V  M  surmounted  by  a  cross,  and  the  whole  sur- 
onded  by  twelve  stars.     Possibly  some  of  your  readers  may 
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have  seen  similar  articles  on  some  occasion  or  another ;  to  me 
they  were  perfectly  new,  and  perhaps  to  many  who  read  my 
description  they  may  be  new  also.  In  fact,  except  as  matters 
of  curiosity,  they  seem  of  little  more  importance  than  any  other 
of  the  trinkets  or  amulets  used  by  Romanists,  except  for  these  two 
reasons:  1.  That  they  were  made  the  instrument  of  extracting 
money  from  an  impoverished  and  starving  population :  and 
2.  That  they  were  made  the  instrument  of  connecting  these  poor 
deluded  people  with  any  hostile  movement  which  might  have 
been  made  by  France. 

As  to  the  effect  produced  upon  the  minds  of  the  Roman- 
catholic  peasantry  in  general  by  the  teaching  of  these  monks,  it 
was  not  likely  to  be  more  bitter  in  its  nature  than  that  which 
the  ordinary  practices  of  the  Romish  priests  are  calculated  to 
produce.  It  might  tend  to  make  the  poor  people  keep  dL  faster 
hold  oi  their  bitter  prejudices,  but  more  bitter  it  could  not  make 
them.  'Wliat  will  be  thought  of  the  following  ?  A  few  weeks  ago, 
the  Romish  priest  in  this  same  parish  was  sent  for  by  a  very  aged 
man  to  administer  the  last  rites  of  the  church  to  him.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  the  son  and  daughter  of  this  poor  man  are  converts 
to  the  Communion  of  the  Protestant  Church,  and  are  persons 
of  truly  excellent  character.  The  priest,  upon  entering  the  house, 
inquired  about  this  matter,  and  asked  after  the  books  which 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  reading ;  and,  having  discovered  two 
Bibles  and  a  New  Testament,  he  became  greatly  enraged,  and 
gathering  the  books  together,  he  said  to  the  old  man's  wife, 
"  Take  these  devils  out  of  the  house,  for  I  cannot  lift  up  the  holy 
body  of  the  Lord  while  they  are  under  the  roof."  The  poor 
woman  remonstrated,  and  said  the  books  were  her  son's  pro- 
perty, and  he  would  be  verj'^  angry  if  they  were  taken ;  however, 
he  persisted,  and  actually  carried  the  books  with  his  own  hands 
and  put  them  into  his  gig,  and  when  he  was  leaving  took  them 
home  with  him.  The  young  man  of  course  was  very  indignant 
at  such  an  outrage  being  committed  upon  him,  a  Protestant — 
and  the  next  day  he  sent  to  the  priest,  threatening  him  with  a 
prosecution  if  he  did  not  return  the  books ;  upon  which,  at 
nearly  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  when  there  could  be  no  witness 
of  his  defeat,  the  priest  thought  it  prudent  to  send  home  the 
books. 

But  what  is  the  end  of  all  these  proceedings  ?  The  aid  of 
Government  is  obtained  in  order  to  crush  the  glorious  work, 
which  by  their  own  unaided  efforts  it  would  be  utterly  impos- 
sible for  the  Romish  priests  to  put  a  stop  to.  This  is,  in  fact, 
the  parish  in  which  (as  1  stated  in  the  article  on  the  Discou- 
ragement of  Protestantism,  printed  in  your  number  for  No- 
vember,) \^00  ratiims  of  bread  were  granted  to  the  priest  for 
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bis  '*  mushroom   schools/*  although  he   had   so   miserable   a 
oamber  of  children  under  instruction ;  whilst  to  the  schools  in 
connexion  with  the  Church  Education  Society,  although  there 
were  615  children  in  attendance,  not  more  than  400  rations  were 
granted.     Of  course  I  have  no   means  of  knowing  what  the 
correspondence    may  be   which    has  been   carried    on   with 
GoTernment,  but  the  priests  have  given  out  in  the  parish,  that 
there  are  eight  national  schools  to  be  built  there  forthwith ;  and 
that,  although  there  are  already  eleven  schools  in  connexion 
widi  the  Church  Education  Society,  and  two  national  schools. 
And  to  prove  beyond  question  that  the  object  of  this  multipli- 
cation of  schools  is  not  to  spread  education,  but  to  counteract 
Kiiptural  educcUion  by  means  of  the  Government  grants  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  state^  that  I  was  on  the  spot  myself  a  lew  days  ago,  at 
the  time  vrhen   the  priests  were  choosing  the  site  for  the  first 
school,  and  the  place   they  selected  is  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  one  of  the  best  taught  and  best  attended  schools  that  I 
have  ever  seen  in  any  country  parish. 


THE  INTEGRITY  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES  WITH  REFERENCE 

TO  PHYSICAL  PHENOMENA. 

PABT  I.     CHAPTER  !• 
THE  AUTHENTICITY  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  GENESIS. 

Sir, — I  beg  you  to  do  me  the  honour  to  admit,  in  the  part  of  the 
Magazine  reserved  for  such  communications,  the  accompanying 
Essay,  of  which  the  object  is  to  show  the  harmony  existing  be- 
tween true  science  and  religion.  It  contains  a  Theory  of  Heat, 
which  must  be  regarded  as  resting  only  on  an  argument  of 
Probability.  But  there  will  also  be  found  in  it  the  demonstra- 
tio  of  an  astronomical  fact,  which  has  an  important  bearing 
on  the  science  of  geology. 

Since  the  essay  may  be  thought  to  have  the  appearance  of 
research,  it  is  proper  that  I  should  confess,  that  in  most  cases 
I  was  not  able  to  do  more  than  to  consult  the  works  to  which  I 
have  referred. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  humble  servant^ 

G. 


It  is  sometimes  forgotten  that  unadulterated  trutli  is  nowhere 
to  be  found  but  in  the  Bible :  every  other  book  is  vitiated  by 
human  imperfection. 
I  The  authority  of  profane  history,  for  example,  is  of  necessity 
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precarious.  The^materials  of  an  author  may  be  inauthentio ; 
his  sagacity  may  be  foiled ;  or  his  judgment  warped  by  prqa- 
dice  and  partiality :  while,  at  the  best,  the  motive  of  his  toil  is 
the  love  of  letters,  or  the  hope  of  reputation. 

Sacred  history  is  of  quite  another  stamp.  Its  writers  felt 
themselves  accountable  for  what  they  wrote  ;  they  knew  that  their 
works  would  form  part  of  the  religious  treasures  of  mankind. 
In  writing,  they  did  their  duty  and  God's  will. 

Of  such  principles  we  see  the  result  in  the  absolute  candour 
of  their  narratives  and  the  pure  simplicity  of  their  style. 

In  these  characteristics  the  first  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is,  at 
least,  not  inferior  to  all  the  rest. 

The  author  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  was  the  man  "  slow  of 
speech,"  and  pre-eminently  meek;  who  "by  faith,  when  he  was 
come  to  years,  refused  to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter, 
choosing  rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of  God, 
than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season ;"  whose  prayer, 
when  the  people  sinned,  was,  (Exod.  xxxii.  32,)  "  Yet  now,  if 
Thou  wilt  forgive  their  sin  ;  and  if  not,  blot  me,  I  pray  thee,  out 
of  thy  book  which  Thou  hast  written :"  and  who  left  the  inhe- 
ritance of  the  temporal  government  of  the  nation,  not  to  his 
eons,  but  to  a  stranger. 

He  was,  by  his  own  account,  responsible  for  his  acts. 
Because  he  had  omitted  the  known  duty  of  the  circumcision  of 
his  son,  "  the  Lord  (he  says)  sought  to  kill  him ;"  and  because, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  sacred  office,  he  "spake  unadvisedly," 
he  died  in  Abarim. 

The  style  of  the  book  is  beautifully  simple,  utterly  unam- 
bitious, inimitably  touching  and  sublime.  The  intercession  of 
Abraham  for  the  guilty  cities;  the  journey  of  the  steward  to 
fetch  a  wife  for  his  master's  son  ;  the  history  of  Joseph,  are,  I 
suppose,  unparalleled  in  human  literature. 

But,  in  short, 'the  Book  of  Genesis  is  a  piece  of  sacred  his- 
tory, written  by  a  prophet;  by  that  servant  of  the  Lord  whom 
He  empowered  to  work  wonders,  and  with  whom  "  He  spake 
face  to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh  with  his  friend ;"  by  him  who, 
foretelling  the  coming  of  the  son  of  God  in  the  flesh,  said  truly, 
**  A  prophet  shall  the  Lord  your  God  raise  up  unto  you  from 
among  your  brethren,  like  unto  wie." 

Now  it  is  obviously  inconsistent  to  suppose  a  holy  prophet, 
selected  by  the  Creator  to  reform,  not  one  nation  only,  but  man- 
kind, inventing  a  cosmogony,  or  bringing  his  poor  stores  of 
Egyptian  knowledge  in  needless  aid  of  his  Divine  commission. 
Secular  motives  are  excluded  both  by  his  personal  character 
and  by  his  sacred  office. 

We   conclude,  then,  in    the   first  place,  that  the   Book   of 
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Genesis  is  genuine^  and  that  it  evinces  the  single  object  of  the 
writer  to  have  been  to  tell  the  simple  truth. 

But  in  the  second  place  it  may  be  shown  that  the  book  is 
atdhentic ;  that  the  writer  not  only  meant  to  tell,  but  does  tell 
the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

There  has  been  no  tampering  with  that  sacred  record.  Mar- 
ginal additions,  subsequently  incorporated  in  the  text,  have 
been  made  here  and  there;  but  apparently  by  persons  in  au- 
thority, and  with  the  single  view  of  making  the  writer  under- 
stood. 

For  the  book  was  part  of  the  sacred  library  of  Israel.  To 
wardens  more  scrupulously  faithful  could  not  have  been  com- 
mitted an  "  heir-loom  of  all  ages." 

To  clear  the  way,  I  beg  leave  here  to  bring  to  mind  the 
authentication  of  the  book,  so  familiar  to  us  in  the  remainder  of 
the  Scriptures. 

It  was  part  of  the  law,  which  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the 
Jewish  people,  their  teachers,  and  their  future  kings  to  read. 

Prophets  and  sacred  poets  assumed,  and  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles  confirmed  its  authenticity.  This  confirmation  consists, 
not  in  precept  only,  but  in  prophecy.  (Isaiah,  liv.  9.)  "  As  I 
have  sworn  that  the  waters  of  Noah  should  no  more  go  over  the 
earth,  so  have  I  sworn  that  I  would  not  be  wroth  with  thee." 
"  As  it  was  in  the  days  of  Noah,  so  shall  it  be  also  at  the 
coming  of  the  son  of  man."  "  The  world,  being  overwhelmed 
with  water,  perished ;  but  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  which  are 
now,  h/  the  same  word  are  kept  in  store,  reserved  unto  fire." 

The  evidences  of  Christianity  are  therefore  evidences  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  Mosaic  record.  The  Noachian  deluge  is 
just  as  much  an  historical  fact  as  is  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

From  the  words  of  our  Lord  in  John,  v.  45,  &c.  and  Luke, 
xvi.  31,  it  appears  that  the  Jews  were  responsible  for  their  belief 
or  disbelief  of  the  writings  of  Moses ;  and,  of  course,  so  are 
Christians.  Now,^such  responsibility  as  to  faith  manifestly 
implies  the  truth  of  the  things  believed. 

Further,  the  Book  of  Genesis  contains  momentous  prophecies, 
of  the  future  condition  of  the  descendants  of  the  sons  of  Noah, 
and  of  those  of  Jacob  and  of  Ishmael ;  above  all,  prophecies  of 
the  Redeemer ;  of  the  instrument,  the  lineage,  and  the  period  of 
man's  salvation  ;  prophecies,  of  the  actual  fulfilment  of  which 
every  well-instructed  Christian  is  a  witness.  Who  does  not 
feel  the  truth  of  the  promise  made  to  Abraham, "In  thee  shall 
all  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed"  ? 

But  the  book,  though  it  be  a  distinct  volume,  is  only  the  first 
of  five.     In  the  other  four  is  the  record  of  a  series  of  miraculous 
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events,  of  the  perpetual  visible  proofs  of  Divine  interposition ; 
the  appointed  agent  in  which  events  was  tl)e  author  of  those 
volumes. 

Again,  in  the  fifth  of  those  volumes  we  see,  as  in  a  mirror, 
the  actual  fortunes  of  the  Jews ;  denunciations  equally  terrible 
in  their  prediction  and  in  their  fulfilment. 

The  prophet  was  empowered  to  work  wonders  (Exod.  iv.) 
for  the  express  purpose  that  the  people  might  believe  him  when 
he  spake  the  truth.  Did  he  not  speak  it?  Or  did  he  speak 
truth,  and  write  falsehood  ?  Could  he  so  clearly  foretell  what 
no  human  wisdom  could  anticipate :  arid  was  he  mistaken  when 
he  recorded  what  he  had  received  as  true  ?  The  fiiture  was  dis- 
closed to  him  :  was  the  past  concealed  ?  Is  it  likely  that  he 
was  left  in  error,  or  even  in  uncertainty  about  it? 

Surely  Analogy  will  not  suffer  this.  He  obviously  writes 
also  as  one  informed,  if  not  minutely  yet  accurately,  and  with 
certainty  informed,  on  the  facts  which  he  records  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis. 

Once  more,  then,  it  is  a  book  of  sacred  history,  recording  the 
most  ancient  judgments  and  mercies  of  God  in  his  government 
of  the  accountable  inhabitants  of  this  our  globe. 

The  more  sacred,  the  more  authentic.  If  its  sanctity  be  ac- 
cidental to  its  historical  value,  it  is  also  confirmatory  of  it.  In 
ihejinal  cause  of  its  being  written,  which  was  the  good  of  man- 
kind, we  have  that  security  for  its  truth,  which  nothing  else 
could  give  us.  If  it  had  not  been  a  religious  document,  it  would 
never  have  existed — certainly  would  not  have  been  extant  now. 
The  motives  for  its  composition,  the  possibility  of  its  preserva- 
tion, would  have  been  wanting.  Thus  of  the  earliest  fortunes  of 
our  species  we  should  have  been  as  ignorant  as  a  Hindoo 
Brahmin,  or  a  Grecian  sage. 

But  it  comes  next  in  order  to  examine  the  very  important 
question  of  the  authenticity  of  its  materials. 

In  this  inquiry  it  is  prudent  to  consider  what  opinion  may  be 
most  consistent  with  analogy.  The  peculiar  antiquity  of  the 
subject  matter,  however  it  may  affect  our  imagination,  must  not 
be  presumed  to  constitute  a  case  of  real  exception. 

Now,  of  all  other  sacred  histories  the  most  part  at  least  of  the 
materials  were  orally  extant  before  they  were  recorded  with  the 
pen  j  and  in  the  case  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  it  is  no  dispa- 
ragement of  the  author's  inspiration,  if  the  fact  should  be  the 
same. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  probable  that  he  received  its 
materials  by  tradition  from  his  fathers. 

From  the  time  of  Moses,  to  this  hour,  the  tradition  of  the 
ancient  facts  which  he  records  has  been  successfully  preserved. 
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The  means  of  its  preservation  have  been  complicated,  and 
almost  paradoxical.  A  mark  in  the  flesh; — a  singularity  of 
habits  and  diet ;  national  pride,  cherished  to  this  day ;  thence 
the  notorious  insociability  of  the  Jews ;  their  ancient  agricul- 
tural life,  strangely  superseded  by  their  modem  commercial 
pursuits ;  a  superstitious  veneration  for  their  written  oracles, 
which  are  their  national,  their  literary,  and  their  religious  trea- 
sures ;  all  these,  in  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God,  have  conspired 
to  secure  for  us  both  the  possession  of  the  inestimable  records 
of  which  they  were  the  keepers,  and  their  unsuspected  testimony 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  deposit. 

All  care,  humanly  speaking,  has  been  taken  to  secure  the 
fidelity  of  tradition  (by  word,  deed,  and  writing)  since  the  time 
of  Moses.  By  analogy  we  may  infer  that  an  equal  Providence, 
for  a  like  end,  was  exercised  before  his  time. 

Antecedendy,  then,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  facts  which 
he  records  were  handed  down  to  Moses  from  his  forefathers. 
But  we  are,  in  the  next  place,  able  to  state  that  it  is  even  more 
than  probable  (I.)  from  the  longevity  of  the  patriarchs;  (II.) 
from  dieir  prophetical  character;  and  (III.)  from  the  nature  of 
the  subjects. 

I.  The  longevity  of  the  patriarchs  in  question  is  attested  by 
modem  geological  discoveries.  The  gigantic  size  of  many 
relics  of  ancient  animals  is  an  indication  that,  to  attain  that 
size,  they  lived  longer  than  their  kindred  now  live.  A  vigor- 
ous vitality  may  reasonably  be  conceived  to  have  been  the 
general  condition  of  the  youthful  world.  With  this,  again, 
accord  the  remaining  proofs  of  the  genial  or  equable  climate 
and  prolific  vegetation  of  those  ages. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  habits  of  man  were  at  that  time 
simple,  his  longevity  also  may  be  assumed.  Again,  if  the 
habits  of  some  men  were  active,  their  climate  genial,  their  food 
plentiful,  and  their  hereditary  vigour  and  tenacity  of  life  consi- 
derable, that  effect  might  be  expected  to  result  which  we  find 
to  be  a  recorded  fact,  that  ^^  there  were  giants  in  the  earth  in 
those  days.'^ 

The  extreme  wickedness  of  those  times  were  such  as,  I  feai', 
we  might  now  expect  on  an  assurance  of  longevity. 

It  does  not  appear  that,  hitherto,  the  remains  of  man  have 
been  discovered  among  those  of  bmtes.  Has  it  been  consi- 
dered what  region  most  men  would  then  select  for  their  abode  ? 
and  whether  that  very  region  be  not  now  submerged,  or  other- 
wise unexplored  ?  That  it  would  be  well  watered,  and  there- 
fore relatively  low,  seems  not  unlikely :  but  these  are  scientific 
questions. 

With  reference  to  the  present  subject,  perhaps  we  may  us9< 
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fully  recollect  how  difficult  it  is  to  realize  to  our  own  appre^ 
hension  a  state  of  things  of  which  we  have  not  experience. 
But  the  fact  of  a  former  condition  of  our  planet,  other  than  the 
present,  is  ascertained.  Consistently  witn  this  fact  (indeed,  in 
confirmation  of  it),  authentic  history  furnishes  the  record  of  a 
longevity  and  stature  in  mankind  entirely  probable. 

We  have,  then,  in  modem  discoveries,  an  incidental  attesta- 
tion of  the  fidelity  of  the  sacred  historian.  After  the  lapse  of 
more  than  three  thousand  years,  we  have  ocular  corroboration  of 
the  probable  accuracy  of  the  Mosaic  genealogies,  and  of  the 
truth  of  the  narrative. 

It  is  a  legitimate  conclusion  that  tradition,  in  the  ages  ante- 
rior to  that  of  Moses,  was  in  a  high  degree  authentic.  The 
effect  of  the  longevity  of  the  patriarchs  was,  that  the  younger 
were  for  a  long  time  contemporaries  of  the  elder,  and  the 
youngest  for  some  time  of  the  oldest.  This  is  clear  on  a 
glance  at  any  comparative  table  of  their  births  and  deaths. 
The  memory  of  the  earliest  events  (Bishops  Stillingfleet  and 
Gray)  passed  through  very  few  hands  to  Noah  ;  and  from  him 
to  Abraham. 

But  this  tradition  was  con'adiating  and  accumulative.  Not 
one  senior  member  of  a  family  alone  may  be  assumed  to  have 
informed  his  descendants  of  what  he  knew,  but  all  alike. 
Curiosity,  emulation,  love  of  narration,  whatever  instincts  of 
our  common  nature  bear  upon  the  question,  confirm  the  proba- 
bility of  authentic  tradition  in  those  ages.  The  love  of  oral 
narrative  is,  perhaps,  the  greater  where  written  records  are 
more  scanty. 

II.  From  the  prophetical  character  of  many  of  the  patriarchs, 
we  may  infer  that  the  memory  of  the  most  ancient  facts  was 
perpetually  renewed  by  inspiration,  if  needful — or  religiously 
preserved  without  inspiration — till  the  time  of  Moses. 

If  it  was  a  duty  enjoined  on  the  Israelites  to  tell  in  the  ears  of 
their  sons,  and  of  their  sons'  sons,  what  the  Lord  had  done  for 
them,  it  is  natural  to  think  that  the  ^^  sons  of  Ood,**  they  who 
"  called  themselves  by  the  name  of  the  Lord"  in  the  times  of 
old,  performed  the  like  duty  for  conscience'  sake.  Piety  then, 
must  surely  have  been  what  piety  is  now. 

Enoch,  the  seventh  from  Adam,  ^^  walked  with  Ood,  and  he 
was  not,  for  God  took  him."  Of  the  righteousness  and  prophetic 
character  of  Noah,  it  is  superfluous  to  speak.  From  the  family 
of  Shem,  when  (it  seems)  they  fell  into  idolatry,  Abraham,  the 
father  of  the  faithful,  was  specially  selected  to  the  rescue  of 
sacred  truth,  as  one  who  would  *^  teach  his  children  after 
him."  Of  his  knowledge  of  the  then  past  history-  of  man,  we 
may  guess  froip  bis  knowledge  of  the  future.     ^<  Shall  I  hide 
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from  Abraham  that  thing  which  I  do  ?"  said  the  Almighty ;  and 
^  Your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day ;  and  he  saw  it, 
and  was  glad." 

Not  Abraham  cmly,  but  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Joseph,  all  were 
prophets.  We  may  believe  that  Joseph  was  learned  in  such 
wisdom  as  the  Egyptians  in  his  time  possessed ;  and  that  this 
learning  included  some  method  of  writing. 

Of  the  authenticity  of  the  history  of  Joseph  we  have,  by  the 
way,  yet  extant  indications.  Joseph  left  behind  him  in  Egypt 
an  absolute  monarchy  and  an  independent  priesthood.  With 
this  accord  the  pyramids  and  hieroglyphics:  moniunents  (He- 
rodotus, b.  ii.  c.  124,  &c.)  the  one  of  despotic  power,  the  other 
of  literary  leisure. 

III.  The  nature  of  the  subjects  recorded  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis  is  such,  that  the  recollection  of  them  could  scarcely 
fail  to  be  maintained.  They  were  interesting  even  as  matters 
of  history;  as  the  substance  of  the  then  only  national  history 
of  mankind.     Their  magnitude  ensured  their  memory. 

They  were  part,  also,  of  the  subject  matter  of  religion.  They 
were  the  things  "  most  surely  believed"  among  the  patriarchs. 
That  they  were  not  faithfully  and  accurately  handed  dovni,  at 
the  least,  as  to  their  main  substance,  I  think  we  may  say  is 
inconceivable. 

But  for  the  people  of  Israel  they  had  especial  interest.  The 
law  carried  back  the  Israelites  into  the  patriarchal  times ;  to 
the  creation,  by  the  Sabbath ;  to  the  institution  or  custom  of 
sacrifice,  by  the  express  injunction  of  it ;  and  to  the  covenant 
of  Abraham,  by  the  penal  enforcement  of  circumcision. 

For  the  edification  of  these  same  Israelites,  as  well  as  for 
ours,  the  Book  of  Genesis  was  written ;  and  (Origines  Sacrse, 
b.  ii.  c.  2)  they  were  competent  judges  of  its  authenticity.  To 
the  most  ancient  facts  they  could,  and  would,  look  back  through 
one  ancestral  line ;  they  were  all  one  family ;  co-heirs  of  the 
same  promised  land  and  temporal  prosperity,  and  all  (Joshua 
V.  5)  bearing  in  their  flesh  the  same  token  of  the  covenant. 
This  latter  circumstance,  indeed,  makes  them  even  witnesses  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  latter  part  of  the  book  of  Genesis. 

Nor  were  they  only.  The  descendants  of  Ishmael  and  of 
Esau  had  their  respective  shares  in  similar  promises,  and  the 
same  bodily  pledge  of  the  fulfilment  of  them.  ^^  Circumcision 
(Sale,  Preliminary  Discourse,  sect.  4)  though  it  be  not  so  much 
^  once  mentioned  in  the  Koran,  is  yet  held  by  the  Mahometans 
to  be  an  ancient  divine  institution.'^  The  perpetuation  of  it  to 
this  day  aooong  the  Ishmaelites,  may  be  thought  a  token  of  the 
tenacity  of  their  hereditary  hopes  and  pride.  They  believe 
Moses. 
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It  seems  to  be  in  proper  place  here  to  make  a  few  remarks 
ou  the  great  miraculous  event  of  the  confusion  of  tongues,  and 
its  effect 

All  history  shows  that  mankind,  perpetually  increasing,  must 
have  sprung  from  one  small  common  stock,  just  as  we  see  that 
ultimately  tihey  must  become  too  numerous  for  the  earth  to  sus- 
tain. We  may  assume,  then,  that  they  once  had  one  common 
language.  How  came  they  hy  many  9  On  the  authority  of  the 
most  competent  judges,  the  difference  between  existing  lan- 
guages, spite  of  all  deductions,  remains  inexplicable,  except  by 
the  fact  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  the  act  of  God  in  the 
confusion  of  tongues :  a  stupendous  proof  of  His  dominion 
over  the  intellect  of  man ! 

Then,  for  the  effects  of  this.  Monuments,  apparently  of  high 
antiquity,  and  of  a  nation  advanced  in  civilization,  have  (for 
example)  been  discovered  in  Central  America.  America,  then, 
may  have  been  colonized  at  a  very  distant  period.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Celts,  the  Indians,  the  Chinese,  boast  of  their 
antiquity  with  (Cuvier,  Theory  of  the  Earth)  an  arrogance 
totally  unfounded.  Their  claims  are  limited  by  the  ti*ue  date 
of  that  compulsory  emigration,  which  was  the  effect  of  the  con- 
fusion of  tongues,  and  which  the  prophet  records  in  the  words, 
^^  from  thence  did  the  Lord  scatter  them  abroad  on  the  face  of 
all  the  earth." 

In  the  period,  which  was  about  a  century,  between  the  flood 
and  the  dispersion,  it  is  not  likely  (Fasti  Hellinici,  vol.  i.  Ap- 
pendix, c.  5),  that  men  were  so  increased  as  to  render  emigra- 
tion voluntary  or  deliberate :  it  was  against  their  loitt  that  the 
conspirators  were  scattered.  There  was  a  necessity  for  their 
separation ;  and  what  necessity  but  that  which  sacred  history 
records  ? 

It  cannot  be  assumed,  however,  that  the  confusion  affected 
any  beside  the  conspirators.  The  descendants  of  Shem,  in  the 
line  of  Abraham  at  least,  appear  to  have  beheld  it  as  spectators: 
for  in  their  language  Babel  signifies  conftision  ;  and  the  name 
Peleg  (that  is,  division)  was  by  them  given  to  one  member  of 
their  own  family,  because  "  in  his  days  the  earth  was  divided." 

The  historian,  in  his  enumeration  (chapter  x.)  of  the  several 
tribes  of  men,  reserves  the  line  of  Peleg,  the  direct  ancestor  of 
Abraham,  till,  in  the  eleventh  chapter,  he  has  finished  the  ac- 
count of  man's  dispersion. 

The  longevity  of  the  patriarchs  insured  an  identity  of  lan- 
guage, perhaps  even  of  dialect,  in  the  members  of  that  one  an- 
cestral line.  The  language  of  Shem  lasted  while  he  lived :  and 
he  lived  till  Isaac  was  fifty  years  old. 

The  simplicity  and  seclusion  of  the  life  of  Abraham  and  his 
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family  tended  to  preserve  them  from  corruption  of  dialect  by 
foreign  intermixture :  though  of  this  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  was  risk  in  Canaan. — (Home's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  Part 
L,  c.  i.,  8.  i.)  The  Israelites,  even  in  Egypt,  dwelt  apart,  "  an 
abomination'^  to  their  hosts.  And  t£e  language  in  which 
Moses  wrote  was  (Exod.  ii.  8)  his  mother  tongue. 

It  may  even  be  fairly  presumed  (Home,  ibidem)  that  the 
Hebrew  differed  but  slightly,  if  it  differed  at  all,  from  the 
primeval  tongue:  local  variations  alone  seem  to  be  alleged. 
The  stracture  and  genius  of  the  language  appear  to  warrant 
the  general  position.  Also,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  add,  the 
ancient  language  of  the  native  land  of  Abraham,  that  of  the 
land  of  his  pilgrimage,  and  those  of  his  sons,  Isaac,  and  Ish- 
mael — the  Chaldaic,  the  Syriac,  the  Hebrew,  and  the  Arabic — 
constitute  a  family. 

But  the  result,  to  our  present  purpose,  is  important :  that 
there  is  no  ground  to  suspect  that,  from  Shem  to  Moses,  any 
change,  even  of  dialect,  occurred,  of  force  to  vitiate  the  surety 
of  tradition. 

Once  more,  there  is  internal  evidence  of  tradition  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis :  in*  the  allusion  to  the  byword  respecting  Nimrod ; 
in  the  saying  of  Abraham  :  "  Behold,  now,  I  have  taken  upon 
me  to  speak  unto  the  Lord,  which  am  but  dust  and  ashes ;"  in 
the  words  of  the  prophet  Laniech,  who,  at  the  birth  of  a  son, 
called  his  name  Noah,  that  is,  (Rest  or  Comfort),  saying,  '*  This 
game  shall  comfort  tis  concerning  our  work  and  toil  of  our 
hands,  because  of  the  ground  which  the  Lord  hath  cursed."  In 
giving  an  appropriate  name  to  such  a  son  (the  father  of  hus- 
bandry), he  appeals  to  Avitnesses,  both  of  the  effects,  and  of  the 
tradition,  of  the  curse. 

The  like  internal  evidence  is  peculiarly  obvious  in  tlie  ac- 
count of  Cain's  descendants  ;  especially,  perhaps,  in  the  saying 
of  Lamech  to  his  two  wives.  It  is  possible,  or  probable,  that 
in  it  is  intimated  the  distinction  between  manslaughter  and 
min*der.  It  is,  then,  intimated  by  ancient  example:  and  we 
have  the  tradition,  both  of  the  case  of  Lamech,  and  of  that  of 
Cain,  with  which  it  is  contrasted. 

Here,  however,  let  me  beg  attention  to  the  extreme  impro- 
bability that  the  Book  of  Genesis  was  written  either  under 
absolute  revelation  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other,  with  the 
mere  benevolent  and  laudable  design  of  preserving  the  people 
of  Israel  from  idolatry.  What  has  this  saying  of  Lamech  to 
do  with  either  ?  Surely  it  proves  the  simple  fidelity  of  the  his- 
torian, that  he  told  what  ne  had  accurately  learned,  and  no 
more. 

'^  Unto  Adam,  also,  and  to  his  wife,  did  the  Lord  God  make 
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accurate  in  his  language  than  were  the  authors  of  other  sacred 
books  ?  or  why  should  his  be  judged  on  other  principles  than 
theirs  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  reasonably  be  suspected  that 
^  any  paii;  of  his  account  of  the  Creation  or  the  Deluge  is  phy- 
sically false.  Those  parts  of  his  history  may  be  brief,  scanty — 
even  defective ;  but  their  staple  must  be  truth.  The  contrary 
assumption  would  be  glaringly  inconsistent  with  the  belief 
that  he  was,  in  writing,  guided  by  the  Divine  superintendence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  For  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that, 
while  he  was  so  guided  in  other  parts  of  his  writing,  in  these  he 
was  deserted ;  was  not,  either  by  credible  tradition,  or  by  reve- 
lation, sufficiently  informed ;  but  was  left,  as  it  were,  to  give  the 
best  account  he  voxild  of  those  subjects  from  the  stores  of  his 
own  mind.  A  strange,  imaginary  oversight  of  infinite  wisdom, 
truth  and  love  !  The  inconsistency  is  fatal  to  the  hypothesis.  In 
short,  in  all  other  sacred  books,  and  in  the  other  parts  of  this 
book,  inspiration  implies  an  exemption  from  material  error.  By 
analogy,  it  must  be  held  to  imply  the  same  in  this. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  account  of  the  Creation,  at  least,  as 
it  could  not  be  matter  of  experience  to  any  man,  must,  if  true, 
have  been  revealed. 

But  to  whom  ?  Is  it  likely  that  it  was  not  revealed  till  after 
the  lapse  of  2500  years  ?  Was  it  concealed  from  Noah,  from 
Enoch,  or  from  Abel  ?  Surely,  rather,  we  may  acknowledge 
the  extreme  probability  of  its  revelation  to  Adam,  "  which  was 
the  son  of  God."  But  if  the  account  was  not  thus  learned  by 
any  man,  then  it  is  a  mere  cosmogonic  theory.  In  that  case, 
the  possibilities  of  error  are  of  course  so  numerous,  that  the  ac- 
count would  be,  in  some,  or  in  many  points,  substantially  and 
physically  false;  and  inspiration  out  of  the  question. 

Further,  the  apparent  accuracy  of  the  narrative,  with  regard 
to  the  days,  their  number,  and  the  successive  births  on  each  of 
tliem,  evinces  either  the  arrogance  of  a  vain  cosmogonist,  or  the 
entire  conviction  of  a  conscientious  writer.  Of  these  alterna- 
tives, the  first  is  excluded  by  the  fact  of  inspiration ;  and  the 
second  is  implied  by  it  The  accuracy  which  we  notice,  if  not 
genuine,  but  assumed,  is  quite  fatal  to  the  prophetic  character. 
The  same  reflection  applies  to  the  history  of  the  Flood. 

I  also  beg  leave  here  to  draw  particular  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  style  of  both  those  narratives  is  purely  historical  and  in- 
dicative of  Tradition. 

Once  more,  we  remember  (as  before-mentioned)  that  the  de- 
clared institution  or  revival  of  the  Sabbath  was  professedly 
based  upon  the  facts  of  the  Creation,  as  they  are  recorded  by 
Moses.    I  may  venture,  by  the  way,  to  express  my  persuasion 
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that,  in  Genesis,  ii.  3,  he  records,  as  an  historical  fact,  the  insti 
tation  of  the  Sabbath  at  the  time  of  the  Creation.  But  the  de- 
claration is  repeated,  and  tlie  duty  is  urged  upon  his  people  on 
the  ground  of  the  reality  of  the  recorded  facts.  To  our  present 
purpose  we  may  ask,  which  of  the  two  have  wc  here  }  political 
manoeuTre  (gratuitous  manoeuvre)  or  simple  truth  ?  The  first 
is  impossible.  A  prophet,  coming  from  the  immediate  presence 
of  God,  could  not  tell  any  other  than  substantial  truth. 

Before  what  witnesses  had  he  to  speak }  Before  those  who, 
with  their  own  eyes,  saw  the  glory  of  God,  and  heard  his  voice. 
With  so  much  of  terrible  truth,  we  surely  feel  that  physical 
error  could  not  be  mixed.  It  would  not  be  error,  but  falsehood : 
which  was  impossible. 

Lastly,  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment is  recalled  to  the  minds  of  the  Israelites  with  the  addition 
of  a  subsidiary  motive  for  obeying  it,  "  That  thy  man-servant 
and  thy  maid-servant  may  rest  as  well  as  thou.'' 

But  the  historical  fact  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Exodus  re- 
mains (chap.  XX.  11,  compared  with  xxxi.  17  and  xvi.  22-26,) 
that  the  substantial  truth  of  the  Mosaic  record  of  the  Creation 
was  confirmed  by  miracle  to  more  than  a  million  of  souls  for 
forty  successive  years,  w^ien  on  every  sixth  day  of  the  week 
double  food  from  heaven  was  given  them,  and  on  every  seventh 
none, — and  this .  commenced  even  before  the  giving  of  the  law — 
with  explicit  reference  to  the  facts  and  dags  of  the  Creation. 

It  was  confirmed  to  them,  with  all  appropriate  evidence  of 
influential  majesty,  and  with  the  manifest  design  of  lasting 
salutary  impression,  by  the  Creator  Himself. 

We  must  conclude,  then,  that  the  Mosaic  record  is  historically 
true.  The  main  staple  of  it  is  substantial  truth,  though  deli- 
vered in  language  piously  didactic,  yet  adapted  to  the  compre- 
hension of  the  reader,  because  simply  expressing  the  knowledge 
and  impressions  of  the  writer. 

By  far  the  most,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  materials  of  the  Book 
appear  to  have  been  delivered  by  authentic  tradition  to  the 
author.  We  need  not,  and  perhaps  ought  not,  to  assume  a  re- 
velation of  them  to  him,  while  a  position, more  moderate,  and, 
above  all,  more  consistent  with  analogy,  answers  the  conditions 
of  die  question.  That  he  was  inspired,  is  a  fact;  and  inspira- 
tion enabled  him  to  discriminate  between  the  tine  and  the  false, 
the  genuine  and  the  spurious,  the  authentic  and  the  unauthentic 
(if  such  there  were)  in  the  accounts  which  he  received. 

This  is  all  we  need.  For  this  endows  the  Book  with  the 
really  sacred  privilege  of  exemption  firom  material  error.  Pos- 
sessing this  privilege,  it  is,  simply  and  truly,  an  invaluable 
document. 

{To  he  continued.) 

Vol.  XXXV. — January^  1849.  » 
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{Continued from  vol,  xzxlv.  p.  681.) 

[The  preceding  account  was  carried  down  to  1550.  Several  leaves 
are  then  torn  out,  until  the  following  account,  which  commences  on 
the  top  of  the  page.] 

Thys  ys  tiie  Acovnt  of  Ryehard  begot  &  myhel  mylys  churche  war- 
dens of  seynt  Andrews  hubberd  in  estchep  from  chrystmas  in  the 
yere  of  ovre  lord  1552  that  ys  to  say  for  ij  hoU  yerys  As  folowyth. 

In  priniis  recevyd  of  george  Rychardes  vpon  the  Accownt 

day  the  sura iiij^^  iiij» 

Item,  Recevyd  for  the  pyt  of  master  byllynsley  servant    .        vj*  viij* 
Item,  Recevyd  of  master  parson  for  a  wyker  to  stand  on 
Item,  for  the  buryal  Amies  wylkyns       .... 
Item,  Recevyd  for  the  pyt  &  the  knell  for  Jasper  Arnold 
Item,  Recevyd  of  master  grene  of  the  over  plus  of  the 

whytcotes 

Item,  Recevyd  of  Ry chard  bagot  for  A  tabyl 

Item,  Recevyd  for  the  sepulcre  lyght      .... 

Item,  Recevyd  for  the  shop  At  the  churche  dore  of  the 

goodman  fan viij 

Item,  Recevyd  by  the  pryck  rollys  for  the  terme  of  ij 

yeares 

Somma  totalis  xx*»  xvj« 

paymentes 

Item,  payd  for  the  dyner  vpon  the  Acovnt  day 
Item,  payd  to  the  Clarke  for  hys  holle  yerys  wagys 
Item,  payd  for  the  hole  yerys  wasshynge 

Item,  for  brumys 

Item,  for  A  communyon  tabyl         .... 
Item,  payd  for  caryenge  the  lynen  to  seynt  dunstons 

churche 

Item,  payd  for  ij  pry  eke  rollys         .         .         •         • 

Item,  for  mendynge  A  pew 

Item,  to  the  raker  for  hys  hoole  yerys  wagys  . 

Item,  for  the  copye  off  the  Indenture  betwen  the  churche 

&  the  kynge 

Item,  for  the  covrynge  of  iij  gravys 

Item,  for  pavynge  tylle  ...... 

Item,  for  A  key  for  the  boxe  of  the  poore 

Item,  payd  to  the  raker  for  caryenge  the  rubbrysse  ovt  of 

the  churche 

Item,  for  ryngynge  master  Jaspers  knel 

Item,  for  frankynsens 

Item,  for  A  roope  to  the  cloke         .... 
Item,  for  A  brome 
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Il«m,  for  oyle  to  ibe  cloke \t 

Item,  to  the  cbaberlej-o  of  londoD  for  the  shope  Atthe 

churche  Doore    •...,,,  ii*       ■ 

Ilem,  to  the  Archydecon  of  london         ....  iiij'' 

Sooima  ^"  liiij'  vj*"  ob. 

Item,  for  A  proclamacyon jjjd 

Ilem,  payd  for  makynge  the  bryckworke  of  the  Avitur    .         iv'  ijd 
Item,  payd  to  master  BturtoQS  clarke  for  recovrynge  the 

best  coope xU^ 

Item,  for  the  boothyer in4 

Item,  for  Daylya vij* 

Item,  for  A  pece  of  tymber  to  the  greates  befor  the  Aiiltur  viij-* 

Ilem,  payd  for  a  vestmeot  to  haire  batman    , 

Ilem,  to  elys  morthant  for  (iirnyDge  the  puea  .         .  xij'' 

Item,  for  iij  quarturs  of  an  hele  of  bocrara       .         ,         .  vijd 

Item,  forj  povod  candyld       ......  ij* 

Item,  gj-ven  to  Hoberd  carter  for  An  emeut    ...  i* 

[tern,  lor  A  masse  booke vj'  viij'' 

Item,  A  landyNtyke  for  the  paekal  taper        .        ,        .  iiij" 

Item,  for  iiij  canaper  atavys xx* 

Item,  for  mendynge  the  leades  of  the  churche 

Item,  for  wood  &  coole  ...... 

Item,  for  breade  &  wyn  for  the  commvnyon  in  the  fyrst 

yere ix*  ij" 

Item,  for  paper j<i 

Itera,  leyd  ovt  for  A  crosse  &  pyx  &  A  cryamatory  .       xx' 

Item,  for  A  coope  A  vestment  An  Albe  &  A  masse 

booke XXX* 

V"  xj' 

Item,  payd  to  the  clarke  for  hya  hool  yerys  wagys  .        .        xl' 

Ilem,  for  waashyoge iiij* 

Item,  payd  to  the  Joyner  for  the  Joyned  worke  for  the 

sacrament  .        .        .       ' iij*  iiij'' 

Item,  for  A  seocer        ...         ....       iiij* 

Itera,  for  a  pyx  clotlio ij« 

Item,  for  siij  camJylsljkes  the  holy  water  boket  A  lampe 

And  the  pfttkal  bolle xiiij'  viij"" 

Item,  payd  to  the  raker  for  the  hoole  yere      .        .        .  viij** 

Item,  for  naylya  &  tenter  hokes iiij'' 

Ilem,  for  bmmya viij"* 

Ilem,  for  coolys  &  water  At  ustcr iiij* 

Itera,  for  watchyiige  the  aepulcre iiij'' 

Item,  for  bloltynge  ovt  the  scryptur         ....  viij"* 

Ilem,  A  loke  for  the  funt ij*'  ob. 

Item,  payd  to  master  Dobrel  for  An  Aulturaton      .         .       xx' 
Itera,  for  A  wyer  that  made  fast  the  joyned  worka  for  the 

sacrament j** 

Ilem,  for  scorynge  the  candylstykea        ....  iiij'' 

e2 
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Item,  payd  to  the  sumner 

Item,  for  water 

Item,  for  py  tche  for  the  cover  of  the  funt         .        . 

iiij'^  xij«  j<*  ob. 

Item,  for  naylys  for  the  pues 

Item,  for  j  povnd  candy  Is 

Item,  for  cnryenge  Away  the  rubbrycein  thechurcheyard 
Item,  payd  for  caryenge  the  crosse  to  powlys  when  the 

kynge  &  the  queene  cam  in  to  powlys 
Item,  to  the  sumner  for  A  booke  of  the  Artycles     . 

Item,  for  A  legend 

Item,  j  povnd  cottun  candyls  .... 

Item,  payd  to  master  gynkyns  for  a  grayle  xvj*  Iherof 

he  restoryd  to  the  paryshe  ij*       . 
Item,  leyd  ovt  for  candyls  on  seynt  Andrews  evyn 

Item,  for  A  lynke 

Item,  ij  povnd  candyls  on  cry st mas  day 

Item,  for  holy  &  Ivy     .         .         .         . 

Item,  for  caryenge  the  crosse  to  powlys  when  the  cardynal 

cam  in 

Item,  for  naylys 

Item,  leyd  ovt  for  the  sepulrre  lyght 

Item,  makynge  the  pues  in  the  body  of  the  churche 

Item,  payd  to  Roberd  carter  for  hys  paynys  when  the 

sworne  me  [men]  sat  vpon  the  Artycles     . 
Item,  for  a  showlff 

Sommaof  the  paymenttes  xviij'*'  vij*  viij**  ob 
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The  Accoumpt  of  Rycharde  baggott  and  mhyell  myelles  the  xiiij***  day 
of  January  in  the  yere  of  owr  lorde  a  M  v.  C,  liiij.  geven  vp  to  John 
grene  and  harry  battman  chwrche  wardynsof  the  paryshe  of  Seant 
Androws  hubarde  in  estchepe  for  ij  yeres  to  come  and  we  the 
Seyde  John  and  harry  do  charge  owr  selff  with  xlvj«  viij**  of  redy 
money  att  the  recewyng  of  thys  Accoumpt  present  att  thys  Ac- 
coumpt John  chylderley  Thomas  wilkyns  Rycharde  Adams 
george  rychardes  John  wilson  John  hornar  tornar  Awdytors 
appoynttyde  for  thys  Accoumpte  and  hawe  sett  to  owr  handes 

Rycharde  Adams  John  Wyllson 

^  webe  chargyde  in  thys  paryshe  to  pay  yerely  to  the  racar  dwr- 
^y"?  vj  yere  to  come  to  be  gatheryd  be  the  skawinghear         liiij* 

Recewyde  of  arnolde  ghylles  for  a  dysspenssacion  of  hys 
constables  shype xx« 
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xlvj«  viij** 
xlvj«  viij^ 

X* 

xxvij*  viij** 

XVllj" 
X1UJ»»  XJ« 

x« 

VII]  • 

xiiij*>  x*  x*^ 

x« 

ix» 


Th}s  is  the  accouote  of  harry  butman  &  Jbon  grene  churche  war- 
dynna  of  sent  androws  hubard  in  estchepe  gyven  vp  in  the  iij  & 
forlhe  yere  of  kyng  phyllype  &  quenc  niary  &  now  gyven  vp  iu 
the  xxj^^  of  Januan*. 

Recettes  for  the  charche  goodes  of  sent  androws  hubard  be  the 

churche  wardins. 

Resevyd  fyrst  of  the  old  wardins    . 

Rwevyd  of  amold  gylls         .... 

ReMvyd  of  ellis  merchant  for  the  pytt  &  knell  for  his 

wyffe 

Resevyd  for  the  seputure  lyght  for  ij  yeres 
Resevyd  of  the  old  pryck  Role 
Resevyd  for  ij  yeres  of  the  pryk  Role     . 
Resevyd  for  the  pyt  &  knell  lor  harry  batman 
Resevyd  for  ij  yent  of  the  shed       .         •         . 
Resevyd  for  the  sesement  for  the  Rodelofte     . 
Resevyd  for  the  gyAe  harry  batman 
Resevyd  for  the  pytt  &  knell  for  mrs.  Jynkyns 
Resevyd  of  mrs.  batman  of  her  husbandes  accownt 
Resevyd  of  Ellis  merchant  that  he  gave 

Somma  totalles  of  all  the  Resettes  comes 
xP'  xvij*  iiij** 

Paymeutes  made  &  done  for  the  behafTe  of  sent  androws  layde  owte 
by  me  harry  batman  &  Jhon  grene  as  folowythe  by  this  after 
wrytyn 

Iteuiy  paid  for  postes  &  hordes        .         •         .   '     . 

Item,  paid  for  iij  C  of  nay  les 

hem,  paid  for  more  for  nales  .... 

Item,  paid  for  hyngcs  weynge  viij*^  &  for  iij  quarters 

hem,  paid  vnto  the  carpend^r  for  ij  days 

Item,  paid  for  ij  lode  of  sande 

Item,  paid  for  a  doge  Iron  &  ij  staples    • 

Item,  paid  for  iij  lode  of  lyme        .... 

Item,  payd  for  ij  thowsand  of  bryck        .         • 

Item,  paid  for  lode  of  lyme 

Item,  paid  for  ij  lode  of  sand  .... 

Item,  payd  to  the  bryckleyer  for  ij  days  work 

Item,  paid  to  ij  laborers  for  dyggyng  in  the  churche  yerd 
for  iiij  dayes 

Item,  paid  to  ij  laborers  the  same  daye  for  ij  dayes  worke 

Item,  paid  for  j  C  of  Englyche  nayles    . 

Item,  paid  for  a  hynge  &  ij  hokes  .... 

Item,  paid  to  the  carpender  for  halfe  a  dayes  worke 

hij»  ix^ 

[With  this  entry  ends  the  poge,  or  rather  the  leaf,  and  on  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  follows  :1 


ir« 


XV' 


j" 

XX** 

ij«  mj«* 

*  *  *  *  ^ 

xuij** 
IJ*  vij** 
xviy* 
iij*  vj* 

•  •  •  •  a 

my 

v«  iiij* 

1J«  V11J« 
yid 
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This  is  the  accownt  or  Recnyng  of  george  Rychardes  &  Robard 

Woode  &  willim  chynkyns  churche  wardins  of  sent  androwa  hub- 

berd  \u  estchepe  from  crystmas  the  iiij  ***  yere  of  owr  auffrayn 

lorde  kyug  Edwarde  the  vj  '*>  vnto  crystmas  in  the  syxt  yere  of 

his  graciows  Rayne  that  ys  to  say  ij  hole  yeres  as  followythe. 

[From  Christmas  1550  to  Christmas  1552.] 

Charge 

Item,  Resevyd  of  mr  Castell  for  Ix  xiiij  *'  of  latyn  at  iij** 

ob.  thepownde xviij*  viij<* 

Item,  Resevyd  for  ij  boltes  &  a  lock       ..         .        ^        ^  viij^ 

Item,  Resevyd  for  vj  baner  polles 

Item,  Resevyd  of  the  goodman  fane  for  the  fyrst  yeres 

Rent  for  the  shede iiij* 

Item,  Resevyd  for  the  pyt  &  the  knell  of  the  goodman  Caron       x* 
Item,  Resevyd  for  the  pytt  &  knell  for  a  stranger  that 

dyed  owt  of  the  stone  howse       .... 
Item,  Reseavyd  for  the  pytt  &  knell  for  mr  wentford 
Item,  Resevyd  of  mr  Castell  for  the  awter  stone 
Item,  Reseavyd  for  the  beryall  of  mr  wylkyns 

Item,  Reseavyd  for  the  beryall  of  Jhon  eward 

••••II    •_  ••••^ 
iiij*»  VJ*  nij« 

Item,  Resevyd  for  the  second  yere  for  the  goodman  fannes 
sneoe        ..         ••••••. 

Item,  Reasevyd  for  the  pry  eke  Role  for  ij  yeres  of  the 
clarkes  wagges 


••••  -  •  •••ji 
xuij*  mj* 

X* 

viy« 
x« 
x« 


•  •  ••  0 

nij* 


•  1 :        *•*    **/! 

xnj»»  xy*  y^ 


xiij**'  xvj*  ijd 


Dyscharges 

Item,  leade  owt  at  the  cownt  daye  for  the  dyner 

Item,  paid  for  wrytyng  the  prycke  Role 

Item,  paid  for  bromes 

Item,  paid  for  the  covryng  of  ij  communyon  bokes 

Item,  paid  vnto  how  the  orgyn  maker  for  his  fee 

Item,  paid  for  a  new  table  of  wayntcote  for  to  mynyster 

the  communion 

Item,  paid  vnto  the  soraener  for  the  fyrst  yere 

Item,  paid  vnto  a  carpenter  for  mendyng  of  a  pent  howse 

Item,  paid  for  a  acte 

Item,  paid  for  mendyng  of  the  locke  of  the  churche  dore 
Item,  paid  vnto  the  clarke  for  the  fyrst  yere    . 
Item,  paid  vnto  the  cownducte  for  the  fyrst  yere     . 
Item,  paid  for  washyng  for  a  hole  yere  . 

Item,  paid  for  bromes 

Item,  paid  for  the  Reparacions  of  the  leastall  for  the  chnrge 
Item,  paid  for  Ryngyng  of  the  knell  for  the  goodman  Caron 
Item,  lost  at  the  fryst  proclimacion  of  the  fall  of  the  mony 

vij^^  xiij*  xj** 


XXI*  viy* 

••  -      •■••I 

y*  viy* 
xij* 


ix* 


\u 


it 


mj 
xxvj 

•  •  •  •  ^ 

iiy* 


v' 


•  f  ^ 

mj* 

inj* 
ny« 

ij- 

vuj- 

viy^ 
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Item,  paid  for  the  Ryngyng  of  the  knell  for  a  stranger 

that  dyed  owt  of  the  stone  howse 
Item,  paid  for  a  locke  &  a  kee  for  the  bybyll 

Item,  paid  for  bromes 

Item,  lost  at  the  last  fall  of  the  mony 

Item,  paid  for  a  bastycke  for  caryng  of  the  Rubbyche  owt 

of  the  churche  yerde 

Item,  leyd  owt  for  iij  dayes  wagges  to  ij  laborers  for  car 

yng  owt  of  erth  owt  of  the  churche  yerde   . 
Item,  lede  owt  for  a  lather  for  the  pulpytt      .         • 
Item,  lead  owt  for  a  pare  of  hynges  for  the  pulpy t  . 
Item,  paid  for  a  des<!ke  for  the  pulpyt 
Item,  paid  for  a  stay  for  tlie  descke  of  the  pulpyt    . 
Item,  paid  for  a  bare  of  Iren  for  the  stay  of  the  pulpyt 
Item,  paid  for  the  carage  of  xx^*  lode  of  yerthe  that  came 

owt  of  the  churche  yerde  at  v**  the  lode 
Item,  paid  for  one  quarter  of  pavyng  tyle 
Item,  paid  for  pavyng  of  ij  graves  •         .         •         . 
Item,  paid  for  a  boke  of  the  expossyssyons  of  the  gos 

pelles  &  pystylles 


:d 


xxxix*  j** 

Item,  paid  for  the  fyrst  yere  for  the  goodman  fanns  shede 
Item,  paid  for  Ryngyng  the  knell  for  mr  wenford    • 
Item,  paid  for  the  pavyng  of  the  north  syde  of  the  churche 

for  liij  yerdes  at  ij^  the  yerd 

Item,  paid  for  a  lode  of  stones  &  for  caryge  of  them 
Item,  paid  for  ij  Doble  lode  of  gravell     .... 
Item,  paid  for  the  pavyng  of  mr  wentford  grave 

Item,  paid  for  brome 

Item,  paid  for  mamsey  for  the  quyer  of  crystmas  day  for 

the  fyrst  yere 

Item,  paid  for  the  mendyng  of  a  set  of  one  of  the  pewes  . 

Item,  paid  for  candles 

Item,  paid  for  iij  sakes  of  lyme  for  the  glace  wyndows  in 

the  churche 

Item,  paid  to  the  plasterer  for  plasteryng  iij  old  wyndows 
Item,  paid  vnto  the  somner  for  the  second  yere 
Item,  paid  for  the  weynscote  for  the  dyoll 

xxj*  x^ 

Item,  paid  vnto  fancer  for  the  fyrst  yere  for  the  kepyng  of 

theclok 

Item,  paid  vuto  the  paynter  for  payntyng  of  the  dyoll 
Item,  paid  vnto  the  carpenter  for  settyng  vp  of  the  dyoll 

&  for  a  borde 

Item,  paid  for  hokes  &  nales  for  the  Dyoll 

Item,  paid  for  the  Ryngyng  of  rar  wyllkyns  knell    . 

Item,  paid  for  the  Ryngyng  of  the  goodman  ewerdes  knell 


;d 


Xlllj*  lllj" 

nij*  x^ 


VllJ^ 

'* "  A 

XUlj" 


vnj«  mj« 

xij** 

xxj* 

y  viij^ 


xij* 

VJd 

xviij*  X** 

*•  • 

;d 


xvj 

ijd 

vjd 
111)** 

inj<« 


•  *  •  m       •  •  •  9  M 

nj«  nijd 

XIJ« 


xuy 


id 


vjd 

Id 


VJ 

vj 


;d 
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'J' 


lllj" 


r\9  vind 


•  •  •  •  ^ 

inj« 


•  ••• 


xvj 

» ■  •  • 

iiij 
ob. 


•  ■  •  t^ 


Item,  paid  for  brouie;^    .......  j 

Item,  paid  vdIo  ij  porters  for  the  car^ge  of  gere  owt  of 

Jhon  clarkes  howse   ....... 

Item,  paid  for  tlie  covering  of  mr  wylkyus  grave  &the 

goodman  ewerdes       ....... 

Ifein,  paid  for  bronies 

Item,  paid  for  a  baledryJce  for  the  grett  bell 

Item,  paid  for  a  ke  for  the  churche  dore 

Item,  paid  to  the  dark  for  his  secoud  yeres  wagges 

Item,  paid  vuto  the  conduct  for  his  second  ^eres  wagges  .    xxvj'  vnj 

Item,  paid  for  wasshyng  the  second  yere 

vj»<  xiij« 

Item,  paid  for  a  new  boke  of  comon  praer 

Item,  paid  for  bromes     .... 

Item,  paid  for  a  pare  of  h}  nges  &  a  staye  foi*  a  descke  at 

the  quyer  dore  .         .     *  . 

Item,  paid  for  a  j  borde  for  yit 
Item,  paid  for  naies 
Item,  paid  for  the  tecoud  yere  for  the  goodman  fauns 

shede     .         .         .         •         . 
Item,  paid  for  mendyng  of  a  pew  and  for  a  borde 
Item,  paid  for  brome 
Item,  paid  for  oyle  for  the  clok 
Item,  paid  for  the  mendyng  of  mrs.  benbows  pew 
Item,  paid  vnto  the  Haker  for  ij  holeyere 
•  Item,  paid  vnto  foncer  for  the  second  yere  for  kepyng  of 

the  clok  

Item,  paid  for  a  ke  for  the  Inner  churche  dore  Si  a  bolte 

for  the  quyer  dore  &   for  luendyng  a  locke  for  the 

belfre  dore         ........ 

Item,  paid  vnto  the  Raker  for  the  Reparraccyon§  of  the 

ooie  .         ....•..• 

xiiij*  ix^  ob 

Item,  paid  for  Ryoll  paper  for  both  the  pryke  Rolles 
Item,  paid  for  wrytyng  the  prycke  Rolle  for  the  last  yere 
Item,  paid  for  wyne  &  brede  for  the  communion  syns 

hallondtyd 

Item,  paid  vnto  Jasper  Rowfe  for  the  wrytyng  of  the 

acownt      .......•• 


id 


ij' 


\6 


xij<* 
xij* 

J' 
[iiij* 

xvj* 
nj»  nij* 


xvnj* 


ii- 


• •  •  •  J 


ij*  vij*  ob 


XX* 


iiij'  ix*  ob 


Here  after  folowythe  the  acownt  or  Recnyngof  the  parsonage  & 
prophetes  [profits]  of  the  same  for  the  sayd  yeres 

Charge 

Item,  Reasevyd  of  John  clarke  for  halfe  a  yeres  Rent  of 

the  parsonage 

Item,  Reasevyd  at  the  marage  of  harry  berye 


xvj«  viij* 
viij* 
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Item,  Reasevyd  of  mr  parson  toward  the  fall  of  the  mony         vij«  vj** 
Item,  Reaevyd  of  mr  parson  for  the  new  boke  of  servis    .         ij* 

Item,  Reaevyd  for  the  crysoms vj*  iij^ 

Item,  Reaevyd  for  the  holy  loflfe  [loaf]  for  a  yere  &  a 

balfe  &  ode  dayes xxj*  vj^' 

Item,  Reasevydfor  the  iiij  offeryng  days  for  ij  hole  yeres  iij'*  xj*  viij** 
Item,  Reseavyd  of  the  prycke  Role  for  the  parson  for  ij 

hole  yeres .  xxxiiij*'  xj* 

Item,  Reseavyd  for  the  parsons  ode  mony  at  ester  .        •        xij'  vj<* 

Summa  xlj^*  ix*  ix** 
Dyschai^e 

In  primis  payd  for  the  parsons  tenthes  ij  yeres  .  iij'*  iiij*  viij^ 

Item,  for  his  subsyde  for  one  yere  with  the  quytance  •  xxjx* 

Item,  paid  to  curat  for  a  yere  &  iij  quarters    •        .  •  xv*'  xv* 

Item,  paid  for  wyne  at  the  communyon  for  ij  hole  yeres  viij*  xj^ 

Item,  paid  for  wyne  at  ester  for  ij  yeres           .         .  .  ix»  vij* 

Item,  paid  for  brede  for  the  communyon         •        •  •  xxij^ 

Item,  paid  for  the  byshopes  vysitaccyon  for  ij  yeres  .  vj*  viij^ 

Item,  paid  vnto  the  parson  for  his  dewty  ij  yeres     •  .  xv*^ 

Item,  paid  for  ij  sermons v^ 

Somma  xxxvij^^  viij^     - 

Somma  totallis  of  the  charge  of  the  sayde  Gorge  Rychardes 
&  Robert  woode  As  well  for  the  parsens  Dewtye  As 
other  the  Dewtye  of  the  paryshe  Somma     .         .  lix*»  xij«  iij^ 

Somma  totales  of  the  Dyscharge  of  the  sayde  Acowmp- 
tantes  ys  As  yt  Apery th  Summa  .         .         .        .  lv*»  viij«  j^ 

So  Rest  Dew  to  the  paryshe  of  the  ffoot  of  thys  Acompt 
Somma iiij'^  iiij* 

which  som  of  iiij'^  iiij*  was  delyverd  vnto  Richard  bygat 
and  mychell  mylis  churchwardyns  the  next  ij  yens  to 
com 

Memorandum,  thys  Acowmpt  was  awdytyd  the  xxiij  daye  of  Jeoyver 
1552  by  the  Awdy  ters  thervn  to  nomynatyd  whose  namys  her  After 
ffowUow  by  me  wiUim  byllyngsby 

John  chylderiey 
Thomas  wylkyns 
Richarde  Adams 
Jhon  grene 
Wylliam  s^ar 

[Some  leaves  are  then  wanting,  and  have  evidently  been  torn  out. 
Then  follows  the  latter  part  of  an  account  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and 
Mary,  commencing  at  the  top  of  the  next  page.] 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  Editor  begs  to  rfiDdhi«rfifrit>«thcUaotif%|w,w»IM»forthcoptiiloBi 


EA&LY  TESTIMONIES  CONCERNING  THE  PRIMITIVE  DOCTRINE 

IN  REGARD  TO  THE  MILLENNIUM. 

Rev.  Sib^ — Id  connexioD  with  the  subject  before  as,  my  attention  has 
been  directed  by  a  friend  to  the  writings  of  Commodian.  All  that  I 
know  respecting  him  la  contained  in  the  brief  account  given  of  him  by 
Rigalty  in  the  edition  to  which  I  have  had  access,  and  in  a  short  extract 
from  Cave's  Hist.  Lit.,  with  which  another  friend  has  furnished  me. 
Your  readers  who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject  which  I  have  in  hand, 
may  probably  prefer  to  see  what  these  writers  say  of  him  in  their  own 
words. 

Rigalt  observes  concerning  him  : — **  Bene  a  Gennadio  CommodU 
anus,  libello  de  viris  illustribus,  describitur.  Vir  bonus,  vere  Chris- 
tianus  et  simplex ;  ab  omni  fastu,  ab  omni  glorise  ssecularis  ambitione 
alienus ;  caritatis,  quse  proprie  Christianum  demonstrat,  cultor  egre- 
gius ;  perfectissimus  ascetes  futurus,  incipiente  jam  tempore  sapiential 
Monachalis.  Grazeum  se  dixit.  An  a  Gaza  Phenices  sive  Palestinae, 
an  a  gaza  sive  gazophylacio,  nondum  comperi.  Ipse  sibi  cognomen- 
tura  indidit,  <  Mendico  Cbristi  :*  et  gazum  dixit,  serarium  paupemm 
necessitatibus  paratum,  cui  semper  augendo,  munificas  opes  poten- 
tiomm  crebris  obtestationibus  ac  prope  conviciis  iraplorat  et  flagitat. 
Huncce  igitur  Commodiauum  eevo  Silvestri  primi,  Ecclesise  Romans 
Pontificis,  vixisse,  satis  ipse  Coramodianns  significat  opusculo,  quo 
Gentiles  invitat  sive  compellit  ad  istius  Pastoris  preesepe.  Adeoque 
verisimile  videtur  ipsum  opusculum  Romoe,  aut  certe  in  Italia,  fuisse 
compositum." 

As  to  his  style  and  manner  of  writing,  he  remarks : — ^<  Stilus  Afri- 
canae  ferocise  rusticitatem  sapit.  Scripsit  raediocri  sermone  quasi 
versu.  Etenim  versibus  faciendis  nee  leges  nee  modulos  servat. 
Major  ubique  acrostichidis  ratio  quam  metri.  Quasi  prophetico  furore 
carminum  sonos  fundit,  negligens  ordinid,  negligens  elegantiarum ; 
asyndeta  vel  anacolutha  passim ;  ut  tamen  existet  in  ipso  n^lectu 
cura  et  facultas  et  vis  aliqna  dicendl  carpendique  ipsos  tunc  temporis 
Christianorum  proceres." 

Cave  speaks  of  him  in  the  following  terms  : — *'  Commodianus, 

scriptor  per  multa  saecula  pene  ignotus ortu  et  cultu  fuisse 

ethnicum  satis  indicat  ipse,  Instruct.  33 Dum  Christianse  fidei 

libros  evolveret,  divines  veritatis  radiis  illuminatus,  Christian  us  adhassit. 
Italus  ne  fuerit  baud  liquet :  constat  in  Itali4  vixisse,  et  quod  verisi- 
niillimum,  Constantini  M.  setate,  tempore,  ut  videtur,  Nicaeni  Coucilii. 
....  Scripsit '  Instructionum  opus  adversus  paganos"  .  .  .  egregium, 
mihi  crede,  antiquce  piekitis  tnonumentum^  in  quo  spirat  ubique  vetus 
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Cbristianse  virtutis  et  dbciplioae  genius,  rebus  ingeos  et  incompara- 
bilis,  mirus  erga  Christum  amor  et  ardens  studium,  singularis  pau- 
peram  cura  et  animus  ad  martyrium  paratus.  Genus  scribendi  est 
iDetro-prosaicum  .  .  ..  Gennadiusiilummediocrisermone,  quasi  versu, 
scripsisse  (licit  ....  Instruct.  19,  43,  44,  80,  ChUiaslarum  fabulam 
propugnat  de  aureis  saeculis  post  hac  Venturis,  de  M.  annorum  regno, 
Anastasi  prima,  felicitate  terrenii,  de  iine  sseculi,  de  mundo  ex  tradi- 
tione  veteri  per  VI.  M.  annos  duraturo."     Hist.  Tiit.  p.  148. 

Many  besides  Cave  have  found  it  easier  to  assail  the  primitive  doc- 
trine concerning  the  millennium  by  xidicule  than  by  argument.  Afler 
the  glowing  terms  in  which  he  has  previously  commended  the  works 
of  our  author,  one  may  afford  to  excuse  the  scornful  expression  towards 
the  close  of  his  observations,  and  leave  it  to  carry  all  the  weight  which 
it  is  likely  to  have  with  unprejudiced  and  dispassionate  minds. 

1  now  proceed  to  give  a  few  extracts  from  Commodian  himself. 
The  work  is  entitled,  "  Instructiones  adversus  gentium  deos,  pro  Chris- 
tian^ discipline,  tempore  Silvestri  P.R.  sub  Constantino  Coes. :  compo- 
site nunc  primum  typis  fnand^ttae  cura  et  studio  Nicolai  Rigaltii,  cum 
ejusdem  notis."     I  feel  compelled  to  deviate  from  the  plan  which  I 
have  hitherto  pursued,  and  to  give  the  passages  from  Commodian  in 
his  own  words :  for  your  readers  who  are  hitherto  unacquainted  with 
him,  will  perceive  from  them  that  Kigali's  description  of  his  style  and 
method  is  strictly  correct,  and  that  it  is  almost  impossible  by  a  transla- 
tion to  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  the  original.     Indeed,  it  seems 
difficult  to  say  whether  a  translation,  if  attempted,  should  be  executed 
in  prose  or  in  verse :  and  in  some  places  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to 
translate  in  either  way  an  author  in  whom  one  meets  with  '<  asyndeta 
et  anacolutha  passim."    I  have  added  Rigalt's  notes,  where  it  seemed 
desirable  so  to  do. 


§2 


§29 


De  resurrectione  quoque  docetur  in  ipsa/ 
Et  spe,  fortunatum  rursum  in  sevof  vivendi, 
Idola  si  vana  relinquantur,  neque  colantur. 


Coelum  hoc  et  terram  et  maria  falsa  qui  fecit 
Reddere  decrevit  noe  ipsos  in  aureo  sssclo^ 
Et  modo,  si  credis,  vivitur  in  Dei  secreto. 


§  33.  I  quote  this  poem,  entitled  **  Gentilibus,"  both  on  account  of 
other  matters  of  interest  (especially  some  which  have  reference  to  the 
author  himself)  contained  in  it,  and  because  the  last  line  of  it  relates 
to  my  present  subject.     It  will  be  observed  that  it  is  an  acrostic. 

Gens  sine  pastore  ferox,  jam  noli  vagare. 
Et  ego  qui  moneo,  idem  fui,  neacius,  errans. 


*  Vis.,  Lege  DominL  ... 

I  In  orbe  terrs,  io  hoc  mundo.  Hinc  Jim  aactor  inoipit  dogma  room  miiienarui 

felidtaiia  adstmere.  .    . 

X  Io  aarea  Jerusalem ;  iUo  seiiicet  miUenario  inoffenuD  felicitatis  eomcolo. 
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Nunc  ideo  Doniiui  figuram  suniite  yestri : 
Tollite  corda  fera  et  exasperata  sursum  :* 
Intrate  stabile  Silveetri  ad  prsesepe  pastoris, 
Latronibu8  tuti  siib  regia  tecta  uianentes. 
Id  silva  lupi  sunt,  ideo  refligite  sub  antro^f 
Bellaris,  iusanis,  nee  respicis  ubi  moraris. 
Uni  crede  Deo,  uti  mortuus  visere  possis ; 
Surgas  et  in  regno  cum  iiet  resurrectio  justis. 


§34 


Aurea  prsefata  venient  tibi  aec/a,  si  credis, 
Rursus  et  incipies  immortale  vivere  semper. 
Illud  quoque  datur  scire  quod  ante  fuisti, 
Subjcctum  te  prcebe  Deo ;  qui  cuncta  gubernat 


De  ligno  vitae  et  mortis. 


§35 


Finitis  sex  millibus  annis  immortales  eriuius. 
Gustato  pomi  ligno  mors  intravit  in  orbem : 
Hoc  ligno  mortis  generamur  vitee  futuree. 


De  Antichristi  tempore. 

§41.  Dixit  Esaias :  Hie  homo  qui  commovet  orbem 
Et  reges  totidem,  sub  quo  fiet  terra  deserta ; 
Aodite  quoniam  propheta  de  illo  prsedixit; 
Nihil  ego  composite  dixi,  sed  negligendo. 
Turn  scilicet  mundus  finitur  cum  ille  parebit, 
In  tres  imperantes  ipse  diviserit  orbem ; 
Cum  fuerit  autem  Nero  de  inferno  levatus, 
Helias  veniet  prius  signare  dilectos. 
Res  quas  Africae  regio  et  Arctoa  natio  tota 
In  septem  annis  tremebit  undique  terra. 
Sed  medium  tempus  Helias,  medium  Nero  tenebit. 
Tunc  Babylon  meretrix  incinelacta  favilla, 
Inde  ad  Jerusalem  perget,  victorque  Latinus. 
Tunc  dicet :  '<  Ego  sum  Christus,  quem  semper  oratis. 
Et  quidem  conlaudaut  ilium  primitivi  decepti, 
Multa  signa  facit  quoniam  ejus  pseudo-propheta : 
Praesertim  ut  credaut  illi,  loquetur  imago, 
Omnipotens  tribuit  ut  talis  evadat, 
(Recapitulantes  scripturas  ex  eo  Judeei 


*  AUadit  ad  solennem  formalam,  sarstim  corda. 

t  la  crjptis  Eccl  Christ    £t^  forte  alludit  ad  illad  temporis,  quo  Sil?est< 
montem  £ioracteiii  earn  raia  dericis  delitnisse  creditnr. 

X  Frequenter  usur^t  |ioc  yerbum  IreoflRua.    Tertul.  Lib.  V.,  adT.  Mare  , 
'*  Sient  Terbom  illod  m  Graco  sonat,  reeapittilare,  i.  e.,  ad  initinm  redigere,  ▼ 
initio  recentere  omnia  in  Christum." — Esdr.  ir.  12,  25.  "  qui  recapitulabunt  ii 
taCet  ijof*  et  q^  perficient  novissima  tjus." 
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Bxclamant  pariter  ad  excelsum  sese  deceptos. 

De  resorrectione  prima. 

De  c»lo  descendet  civitas  in  anastaai  prima. 
Est  quod  referamus  de  fabrica  tanta  ceelesti. 
Resurgemus  illi  qui  fuimu9  illi  devoti, 
Gt  incorrupti  eruor,  jam  tunc  sine  morte  viventes : 
Sed  nee  dolor  ullus  nee  gemitus  erit  in  ilia. 
Venturi  sunt  illi  quoque  sub  antichristo  qui  vincunt^ 
Robusta  martyna,  et  ipsi  toto  tempore  vivunr. 
Recipiuntque  bona  quoniam  mala  passi  fuSre : 
Et  generant  ipsi  per  annos  mille  nubentes : 
Comparantur  ibi  tola  vectigalia  terra?. 
Terra  quia  nimium  fundit  sine  fine  novata. 
Inibi  non  pluvia,  non  frigus  in  aurea  castra, 
Obsidise  nullsB,  sicut  nunc,  neque  rapine?. 
Nee  lucernfie  lumen  desiderat  civitas  ilia ; 
Ex  auctore  suo  lucet,  nee  non  ibi  paret 
Per  duodecim  millia  stadia  lata,  longa,  sic  alta, 
Radicem  in  terra,  sed  caput  cum  ceelo  pereequut. 
In  urbe  pro  foribus  autem  Sol  et  Luna  lucebit. 
Mai  us  in  angore  septus  propter  justos  alendos 
Ab  annis  autem  mille  Deus  omnia  perdet. 

It  will  be  observed  tbat  this  and  the  one  before  it  are  acrostics. 

Nomen  Gazsi.* 

Incolfle  coelorum  futuri  cum  Deo  Christo 
Tenente  principium^  vidente  cuncta  de  coelo. 
SimplicitaSy  bonitas  habitet  in  corpore  vestro. 
Irasci  nolite  sine  causa  fratri  devoto. 
Recipietis  enim  quicquid  feceriiis  ab  illo. 
Hoc  placuit  Christo,  resurgere  mortuos  imo 
Cum  suis  corponbus,  et  quos  ignis  ussit  in  eevo, 
Sex  millibus  annis  completis  mundo  iinito. 
Vertitur  interea  coelum  tenore  niutato. 
Combumntur  enim  impii  tunc  igne  Divino. 
Ira  Dei  summi  ardet  creatura  gemendo. 
Dlgniores,  stem  mate  et  generati  prseclaro, 
Nobilesque  viri  sub  Antichristo  devicto, 
Ex  praecepto  Dei  rursum  viventes  in  eevo, 
Mille  quicem  annis  et  serviant  Sanctis  et  alto 
Sub  jugo  servili,  ut  portent  victualia  collo, 
Ut  iterum  autem  judicentur  regno  iinito. 
Nuliificantes  Deum,  complete  millesimo  anno 
Ab  igne  peribunt,  cum  montibusf  ipsi  loquendo. 


*  Id  est  Commodiani;  a  Gaza,  Gainns:  a  eommodis,  Commodiantit,  Commoda 
'vtm  dieontor  opes,  diTitio,  gaaa. 

t  I'tKtt*  zziii.  **  Time  incipient  dieere  montibai,  cadite  saper  not  s  ei  oolblmt, 
^rmre  aoa."  Qobd  Ofeaa  pnedizeret.    x.  8.     . 
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In  bustis  et  tumulis  omnis  caro  redditor  acto.* 
Demeipintnr  inferoo,  trahunt  peenas  in  sevo. 
Ostenduntur  illis  et  legunt  gesta  de  ccelo, 
Memoria  prisca  debito  et  merita  digno. 
Merces  in  perpetuo  secundum  facto  T^Tanno, 
Omnia  non  possum  comprehendere  panro  libello. 
Curiositas  docti  inveniet  nomen  in  isto.f 

In  the  extracts  above  given,  whatever  obscurity  may  rest  on  occa- 
sional expressions,  the  leading  points  in  reference  to  the  primitive 
doctrine  in  regard  to  the  millenninm,  and  the  events  which  will  pre- 
cede and  follow  it,  are  asserted  with  great  distinctness.  I  trust  they 
will  be  found  interesting,  at  all  events,  to  some  of  your  readers,  and 
be  regarded  as  worthy  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  early  testimonies  on 
the  subject  in  hand,  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  collect. 

I  remain,  Rev.  Sir,  very  respectfully  yours, 

M.  N.  D. 


PAROCHIAL  REGISTRIES  IN  RUSSIA. 

Dear  Sir, — Being  enabled  by  the  kindness  of  the  Wiltshire  rector 
referred  to  in  my  last  letter  respecting  Russian  Registries,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  forwarding  two  "documents"  which,  as  he  says,  **  conclude 
the  series."  I  am  permitted  to  avail  myself  of  his  communication,  and 
am  glad  to  say,  that  he  would  "  render  me  any  assistance  in  his  power 
to  get  our  system  of  registration  improved,  which  he  thinks  is  now 
lamentably  faulty  and  defective."  Indeed,  sir,  if  rectors  like  this  one, 
and  some  others,  were  to  resolve  upon  forwarding  the  matter,  their 
influence  and  position  might  do  much.  They  who  have  the  superin- 
tendence of  populations  considerably  above  1000  (as  in  this  instance), 
can  hardly  be  prejudiced  judges  in  such  affairs.  They  must  have  a 
clear  insiglit  into  the  probable  results  of  changes  in  order  to  advantage; 
and  must  be  willing  to  undergo  a  reasonable  degree  of  trouble  for  the 
benefit  of  those  committed  to  their  care.  To  judge  from  the  late  spe- 
cimens of  registry  in  Russia,  there  must  be  far  more  of  minute  exact- 
ness and  regularity  of  system  in  a  consecutive  course,  than  in  anything 
that  I  have  hitherto  advanced.  It  would  be  supposed,  therefore,  that 
a  "  chaplain,**  on  his  return  to  England,  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of 
the  toil  and  responsibility  of  a  precise  record.  But  I  do  think  that  it 
is  unto  the  benefit  of  the  Church  of  England  in  a  temporal  aspect,  that 
the  testimony  of  this  gentleman  is  in  favour  of  good  method  and 
arrangement,  and  suitable  accuracy  of  detail :  and  that  to  him  the 
"  toil "  would  be  "  a  pleasure** — to  leave  unto  after  ages  a  proof,  that 
in  this  he  had  "  neither  lived  in  vain  nor  laboured  in  vain,"  but  had 
deserved  well  of  his  church,  his  country,  and  of  posterity ;  whilst,  in 
spiritual  things,  he  sought  that  he  and  his  might  have  their  <<  witness 
in  heaven,*'  and  their  "  record  on  high.**  I  trust  you  will  excuse  my 
saying  so  much  here,  but  the  occasion  induces  me. 

Believe  me  yours  very  truly,  E.  W.  Barlow. 

._^ ' 

*  Redditor  et  restitnitar  una  com  aotis  et  operibos  coiqoe  tma, 
t  Ab  hoe  postremo  poematis  Teno  sorsom  relegens  per  literas  versoum  primas 
inyeniet,  Commodiantu  mendkua  Chmtu 
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CLEROVIB  VCDOMISTI  ;  OR,  CLKKICAL  LISTS  TO  BE  SENT  TO  THE  RURAL 
DEAN  AXD  FROM  HIM  TO  THE  BISHOP  ANN L- ALLY. 

First,  the  charch  is  to  be  named,  to  whom  dedicated,  in  what  town 
or  district? 

1.  When  the  said  charch  was  built,  by  whom,  and  in  what  year 
consecrated. 

2.  or  what  materials,  and  what  style  of  architecture,  &c. 

3.  Where  there  are  any  side  altars,  and  if  there  are,  a  description 
«  of  them,  and  a  statement  when  built. 

4.  Whether  all  the  utensils,  books,  vestments,  &c.,  for  the  per- 
formance of  divine  service,  have  been  provided;  if  not,  what  are 
wanting. 

5.  An  enumeration  and  description  of  the  pricheot,  or  clergy, 
ordained  and  unordained,  that  are  attached  to  the  church. 

6.  State  whether  any  land  belongs  to  the  church,  its  extent  and  de- 
scription. 

7.  Whether  the  church  possesses  any  parsonage-house,  any  houses, 
shops,  or  any  property  yielding  income,  or  any  capital  in  money  ;  also, 
whether  given  fpr  the  use  of  the  church,  or  the  pricheot. 

8.  What  salaries  the  ministers  receive. 

9.  Whether  any  alms-house,  or  spittal,  be  attached  to  the  church, 
(of  which  the  clergy  are  always  the  lawful  inspectors  and  guardians,) 
or  any  schools,  with  description  of  both. 

10.  The  distance  of  the  church  from  the  consistory,  director^',  and 
rural  dean. 

11.  What  church  is  nearest,  and  by  what  other  parishes  is  the  parish 
bounded. 

12.  Whether  any  other  church  has  been  incorporated  with  it,  or  if 
the  clergy  attached  to  it  serve  any  other  church. 

13.  VVhether  there  are  any  domestic  chapels,  houses  of  prayer,  or 
oratories,  in  the  parish. 

14.  A  list  is  to  be  given  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  church, 
books,  utensils,  plate,  bells,  images,  &c.,  and  a  description  given  .of 
them. 

15.  Whether  the  church,  has  proper  books  of  income  and  expendi- 
ture, also,  of  the  purchase  and  sale  of  tapers. 

16.  What  copies  of  registers,  and  from  what  year. 

17.  From  what  year  do  the  confession  lists  date. 

18.  How  many  books  of  marriage-registers,  and  from  what  year.  An 
account  of  all  these. 

OftJie  Body  of  the  Clergy, 

1.  The  names  of  each  member  of  the  pricheot,  or  clergy,  attached 
to  the  parish  ;  where  born,  educated;  of  what  rank  when  promoted  to 
it ;  what  places  each  has  hitherto  filled,  and  what  he  now  fills;  whether 
he  has  ever  received  any  reward  for  his  services,  and  what  his  family. 

2.  The  age  of  the  parties. 

3.  Of  those  who  have  not  received  a  regular  education,  (i.  e.,  sub- 
deacons,  clerks,  sextons,  bell-ringers,)  an  account  as  to  how  they  read, 
whether  they  are  able  to  sing,  and  are  acquainted  with  the  catechism. 
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Of  the  regularly  educated,  the  priests  and  deacons,  liow  many  ser- 
mons they  have  preached  during  the  year. 

4.  What  has  been  the  conduct  of  each  member  of  the  pricheot ; 
where  their  children  are  educated,  and  their  conduct  during  the  time 
they  are  at  home.  N.B. — The  rural  deans  to  answer  this  last  ques- 
tion. 

5.  Whether  any  relationship  exists  among  the  different  members  of 
the  pricheot. 

6.  Whether  any  of  the  members  of  the  pricheot  have  been  under 
trial,  whether  convicted,  and  what  their  punishment ;  also  whether 
tliey  are  now  actually  under  trial. 
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Dear  Sir, — Among  the  subjects  treated  of  in  your  Magazine,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  tlie  following  is  not  an  inappropriate  one — U  comes 
hm  to  every  family.  Part  of  it  originally  made  its  appearance,  dif- 
ferently, before  the  public ;  afterwards,  it  assumed  the  form  of  a  tract ; 
and  now,  in  the  hope  of  its  becoming  more  extensively  serviceable,  I 
^ard  it  to  you,  with,  I  suppose,  double  the  contents. 

Believe  me  very  truly  yours,  B. 


i( 


Showing  all  good  fidelity."— Titus,  ii.  10. 


SHORT  PORTIONS    BBLATIVE    TO    SERVANTS — ANO    THEIR  CHARACTER, 
POSITION,    AND   DISPOSITION    BRIEFLY    CONSIDERED. 

On  giving  characters  of  servants, 

^T  is  but  too  common  to  give  a  character,  not  the  character  of  a  servant 
-*todeal  purposely  in  a  set  of  generalities — in  order,  as  it  is  said,  **  not  to 
deprive  a  person  of  bread."     There  is  kindness  here,  and  worthy  of  the 
'air  sex,  as  far  as  good  will  is  concerned  ;  but  this  is  not  all.     In  pro- 
portion as  a  servant  is  thus  forwarded,  may  not  a  master  or  mistress 
^  DECEIVED  ? — and  is  this  right  ?    By  narrow  and  vague  statements — 
^y  either  avoiding  particulars,  or  glossing  them  over — how  much  is 
**^nked  at,"  and  what  good  points  are  shuffled  over.    For  instance: 
ft  18  not  often  asked — Does  he,  or  she,  tell  the  truth  without  equivoca- 
tion?   Bken  wliere  there  is  a  doubtt  what  dependence  can  there  be  in 
^fce  time  of  presence  or  absence?     Again,  when  things  have  not 
exactly  occurred  in  a  master  or  mistress's  service,  they  are  apt  to  be 
ttonght  little  or  nothing  of;  and  yet,  the  origin  of  subsequent  evils 
(of  depravity,  pilfering,  &c.)  may  be  traced  to  reserve  in  communi- 
(^ing  what  it  niay  be  somewhat  unpleasant  to  state,  or  have  stated, 
althoQ^  it  would  be  consistent  with  morality  that  it  should  be  so. 
8ome  appear  afraid,  lest  the  law  should  seize  them ;  but  "  for  the 
♦rath,"  and  **  in  all  good  conscience,"  we  should  act  nevertheless.     A 
bbe,  an  anjast,  an  exaggerated  character  is  one  thing ;  but  no  one  can 

Vol,  XXXV.—Janitary,  1849.  p 
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really  be  blamed  for  speaking  what  he  knows,  and  attesting  what  he  finds 
to  be  needful.  From  such  a  source  as  this,  we  fear  that  it  is  but  too 
easy  to  trace  many  a  dissatisfied  and  imsatisfactory  domestic.  It  is 
high  time  that  a  fit  and  adeqmite  remedy  should  be  applied ;  if  not, 
how  shall  it  soon  be  ?  Why,  those  who  are  already  servants  on  the 
look-out  for  places  will  be  far  worse,  rather  than  better,  than  they  now 
are.  Others,  again,  who  are  becoming  ready  for  service,  will  see  no 
reason  why  ihei/  should  take  so  much  care,  since  those  before  tliem  got 
on  as  well  as  they  could  wish  without  it.  Were  it  but  once  considered 
an  established  point,  that  there  should  be  a  considerable  proportion 
between  character  given,  and  occasion  for  the  same,  we  should  not 
then  have  to  hear  so  frequently  of  quitting  for  a  mere  excuse.  We 
should  then  have  greater  intention  to  please,  when  it  was  found  that 
there  w^as  some  advantage  attached  to  this.  This,  however,  seems  to 
be  one  of  the  instances  in  which  "  everybody's  business"  is  taken  to  le 
♦*  nobody's  business;"  and,  in  the  meantime,  how  absurd  a  thing  is  it, 
that  what  is,  in  its  essence,  a  preservative  against  fraud,  should  be- 
come, may  I  not  say,  accessory  to  it.  It  may  not  be  designed  to  be 
so ;  but  look  at  the  effect,  and  say  is  there  not  a  defect? 

We  would  suggest  that  justice  and  kindness,  consideration  and 
benevolence,  be  exercised,  and  that  it  be  made  worth  a  person's  while 
to  be  a  good  servant,  from  seeing  the  favourable  and  favoured  condi- 
tion of  tiiose  that  are  actually  such,  and  from  seeing  the  disapproval, 
the  distrust,  the  exposure  of  the  careless  and  high-minded,  the  negli- 
gent and  deceitful. 

Observations  as  to  receiving  characters  of  servants. 

It  is  clear  that  the  giver  and  receiver  can  mutually  help  each  other 
here — the  one  may  give  a  faithful  testimony,  the  other  may  expecf 
the  same  to  be  rendered  ;  instead  of  w^hich  it  is  much  the  reverse. 
From  friend,  or  stranger,  something  is  concealed,  and  hence  a  person 
would  be  considered  rather  "  exigeant"  in  requiring  many  a  truly 
important  particular;  and  it  would  perhaps  be  thought  troublesome, 
or  impertinent,  to  seek  to  know  much  more  than  mere  capabilities* 
Thus  advantage  after  advantage  is  taken,  and  servants  get  to  "know 
the  length  of  the  foot"  of  those  who  recommend,  and  of  those  who 
receive  them.  They  are  aware  that  all  their  faults  (though  several 
are  glaring  ones)  it  will  never  be  thought  reasonable  to  mention,  much 
less  dilate  upon,  and  an  indifferent  servant,  is  thus  as  well  off  as  a 
good  one.  Those,  too,  who  have  a  pretty  good  general  character,  can 
laugh  at  those  masters  who  would  reform  their  servants*  characters, 
if  other  employers  will  not  join  them  in  making  such  nice  inquiries ; 
and  they  can  take  different  branches  of  service  when  they  don't  like 
the  old  ones. 

Query — Could  characters  be  planned  and  forged  if  things  were  dif- 
ferent ? 

Very  easy  it  would  seem  for  many  to  see,  who  they  take,  and  how 
and  why  they  take  them,  and  not  rashly  to  presume  upon  the  state  of 
things,  or  the  want  of  cautiousness  in  others. 

We  may  venture  to  say,  that  if  ever  such  questions  as  the  following 
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were  fairly  asked,  and  freely  answered,  (and  we  might  supply  other 
appropriate  queries  besides,)  there  would  not  be  so  many  who  pass 
themselves  off  as  being  raore  desirable  than  they  are,  without  detec- 
tion:—!. Religion.*  2.  Kind  of  servants.  3.  Age.  4.  Time  in  last 
place.f  o.  Place  before  ;  time  in  it.  6.  Cause  of  quilting.  J  7.  How 
long  out  of  place  (this  should  be  well  known) — lodgings  ?  (it  were 
well  to  inquire,  when  stated,  as  to  some.)  8.  No  followers.  9.  Pre- 
sent residence.      10.  Residence  of  parents.     11.   As    to    warning. 

12.  Wages  (it  might  be  well  to  specify  any  "rise"  or  not) — allowances. 

13.  Visiting.      14.  Steadiness,   temper,   truth,   honesty,   cleanliness. 
15.  Not  corae  in  late.     16.  Trial. 

On  giving  warning. 

It  is  to  be  presumed,  that  before  a  servant  really  quits  the  premises, 
there  is  something  flagrant  to  cause  a  sudden  departure,  or  there  is  a 
continued  want  of  giving  satisfaction  in  some  or  in  several  points  of 
duty.  In  the  former  instance,  it  is  possible  that  no  character  may  be 
expected,  or  that  the  one  taken  may  suffice ;  without  a  comment  it 
ought  not  to  be.  In  the  latter  case,  there  should  be  a  proportionate 
warning  (according  to  behaviour),  if  warning  has  been  agreed  upon  ; 
but  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  better  not  to  promise  warning  ;  and  it  h^ 
been  admitted  to  me,  by  a  person  seeking  a  place,  that  there  is  the 
twofold  convenience — i.  e.,  to  both  parties, — when  there  is  no  promise. 
One  who  has  notice  under  rather  favourable  circumstances — e.  g.,  re- 
duction of  establishment,  &c.,  might  be  treated  better  than  the  way- 
ward, refractory,  and  others. 

The  servant  leaving  the  place. 

There  are  two  descriptions  of  conduct  exhibited  by  those  who  are 
"going  to  leave."  In  the  one,  we  have  a  decided  carelessness  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  time  of  warning — in  the  other,  we  have  a 
filfeshow  oii  giving  satisfaction — as  if  it  were  intended  to  cause  regret 
at  the  departure  of  one  who  could  do  so  well,  and  this,  too,  with  the 
undoubted  object  in  view  of  getting  a  character.  Now,  each  of  the 
foregoing  should  be  noticed  ;  for  surely  such  an  alteration  of  demea- 
nour ought  not  to  be  admitted,  whether  warning  was  given  or  taken, 
^ere  there  a  timely  check  put,  how  much  annoyance  would  be  spared. 
Nor  would  there  be  so  great  necessity  to  curb  the  licence  taken  by 
some — to  go  out — almost  wlien  they  please^  and  where  they  please — to 
"suit  themselves" — which  is  to  the  serious  inconvenience  of  many, 
vho  think  that  they  must  put  up  with  it  for  a  time. 

The  servant  wJto  has  just  left  the  place. 

Those  who  have  just  left  their  situations  are  very  differently  cir- 
cumstanced :  some  have  a  home  to  go  to ;  others  either  no  absolute 
home,  or  else  one  at  a  distance.  Dangerous  is  the  period  during  the 
interim  of  service  to  several.     If  they  are  supplied,  still  what  objec- 

*  Certainly  here  ^  birds  of  a  feather"  had  better  **  flock  together." 

t  Often  only  a  few  months. 

t  Seek  ihitfact  here :  how  muT  causes  are  invented,  or  misrepresented. 
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tionable  results  may  ensue.  They  do  not  feel  the  restraints  of  their 
late  place,  (for  in  all  places  there  must  be  some  restraint,)  and  idle- 
ness, negligence,  and  depravity,  not  unfrequently  ensne.  Worse  is  it 
with  those  who  have  to  go  to  lodgings.  Besides  other  considerations, 
mark  the  comparisons  in  many  a  case.  Frequently  there  are  several 
parties  who  go  out  at  the  some  time,  (and  it  is  well  if  they  do  not 
agree  to  do  so ;)  and  we  may  imagine  that,  while  they  have  a  little  to 
spend,  they  like  ease  as  well  as  their  betters.  One  who  did  not  like 
to  get  up  so  soon  as  uhis  necessary,  would  soon  find  many  to  decry  or 
misrepresent  service :  another,  who  wished  to  take  a  fancy  to  a  place,  or 
to  get  there  because  somebody  else  was  in,  or  near,  it,  would  be  tempted 
to  take  time;  and  who  can  say  the  "  troubles"  that  may  hence  arise? 
The  better  sort  of  servants  will  be  glad  to  proceed  as  soon  as  may  be 
from  one  house  of  service  to  another,  leaving  to  others  the  liking  to 
be  long  or  often  "  on  their  own  hands.*'  There  are  persons  who  would 
probably  avoid  being  asked,  what  became  of  them  since  they  were  last 
employed  ?  and  it  is  well  with  them  if  falsehood  is  not  added  to  the 
wretchedness  of  subterfuge. 

The  servant  out  of  place. 

The  good  servant  out  of  place  does  by  no  means  forget  that  it  is  a 
PERSON  OF  coNPiDBNCB  and  RESPECTABILITY  that  is  usually  sought 
for;  and  that  it  can  be  no  advantage  to  counterfeit  either  the  confi- 
dential or  the  respectable ;  neither  is  it  desirable  to  hide  defects,  or 
magnify  any  comparative  excellence  possessed.  Thoroughly  to  under- 
stand the  business  undertaken  is  a  great  point ;  and  both  by  activity, 
diligence,  zeal,  and  candour,  to  carry  into  effect  resolutions  formed 
*<  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord,"  this  is  another  great  point.  Yet,  while 
many  a  one  is  content  to  have  little  or  no  apprehension  of  even  the 
prominent  features  of  an  excellent  servant,  the  necessity  of  these,  and 
such  as  these,  will  be  lost  sight  of.  There  is,  alas !  too  much  of  a 
FALSE  INDEPENDENCE ;  and  when  that  seeks  to  bear  sway,  no  wonder 
that  better  and  less  presuming  properties  are  neglected.  Never,  never, 
be  it  remembered,  does  any  one  appear  to  so  much  advantage  as  when 
he  or  she  is  in  his  or  her  own  proper  sphere.  Orders  and  degrees  of 
men  there  must  be.  God  grant  that  the  truth  of  this  may  be  more 
and  more  apparent. 

When  a  servant  is  not  immediately  occupied  with  service,  how  use- 
fully may  he  or  she  be  employed.  How  beneficial  an  effect  may  each 
produce  in  his  or  her  sphere.  Instead  of  speaking  ill  (as  some  do)  of 
their  long  and  kind  benefactors,  how  may  they  express  their  thank- 
fulness for  a  thousand  mercies,  and  not  be  preventing  others  from  taking 
a  place,  unless  they  can  (or  rather  will)  "  give  it  a  good  name.** 

The  servant  begging  to  be  received  again. 

At  different  times,  ere  they  are  obliged  to  go,  some  will  try  to  stay  ; 
and,  should  the  judgment  of  employers  lead  them  to  allow  it,  they 
may  be  found  to  do  it.  fVhen  once  a  servant  is  gone,  it  is  generally 
imprudent  to  think  of  taking  back.  They  get  to  think  the  family  can- 
not get  on  without  them,  and,  not  unfrequently,  may  suppose  that  it 
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will  be  vaiu  for  them  to  go,  on  this  account.  There  are  those  who  will 
perhaps  argue,  that  a  person  may  become  all  the  better  for  being 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  providing  for  him  or  her  self  awhile ; 
however  this  may  be,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  they  who  were  free 
and  easy,  impudent  and  unwilling,  will,  on  their  return,  probably  be 
as  much,  or  more  so,  than  ever.  The  case  of  a  sick  but  good  servant 
may  be  an  exception  ;  but  if  there  be  a  likelihood  of  constant  indispo- 
sition, or  illness,  it  may  be  prudent  to  part.  And  surely  a  weakly 
senant  should  be  sf>ecilied  as  such — not  by  way  of  reproach — God 
forbid — but  out  of  regard  to  the  domestic,  and  the  person  w  ho  would 
otlierwise  employ  him  or  her.  Evils  can  accrue  to  those  who  wont 
"give  up:"  and  they  cannot  be  so  long  usf^ful  to  themselves  or  their 
relatives. 

TTie  servant  in  place. 

Once  properly  entered  into  service,  the  good  and  valuable  servant, 
that  is  a  comfort,  so  to  say,  to  master,  mistress,  and  him  or  herselti 
seeks  not  the  mere  selfish  gratification  of  likes  and  dislikes;  to  please 
o'.hers  is  the  grand  concern,  and  the  great  duty.  "  With  good  will 
doing  service,"  Eph.  vi.  7.  "  As  unto  Christ,"  verse  5,  Contrast 
this  and  **  be  obedient"  with  the  term  **  helps,"  that  we  have  heard 
of.  Col.  iii.  22,  '*  Obey  in  all  things."  Titus,  ii.  J>,  10,  "  to  please 
them  well  in  all  things ;  not  answering  again  :  not  purloining,  but 
showing  all  good  fidelity."  1  Peter,  ii.  18,  «•  be  subject,  not  only  to 
the  good  and  gentle,  but  also  to  the  froward.**  It  is  not  desirable, 
that  upon  every  petty  occasion  a  question  should  arise  ("  this  is  not 
the  way  that  1  used  to  do  it :")  not  only  what  is  ordered^  but  what  is 
likely  to  give  true  satisfaction,  is  worthy  of  regard.  Well  might  even 
a  novice  be  able  to  give  and  take  a  message;  but  persons  of  year^' 
standing  will  not  take  the  puins.  And  who  might  not  think  at  tlie  right 
time,  and  so  keep  the  situation  with  credit:  but  **  I  don't  know" — **  I 
can't  tell" — **  never  mind,*'  &c.,  these  are  the  phrases.  Not  until  the 
real  object  and  the  important  principle  are  viewed  aright,  however, 
will  the  obvious  truth  appear  to  many,  young  and  old. 

Now  a  servant  is  very  wrong  who  takes  it  for  granted  that  a  situa- 
tion is  one  of  no  privilege — no  blessing.  Oppression,  and  hard  usage, 
there  will  often  appear  to  those  whose  temper  will  give  this  turn  to 
whatever  occurs ;  but  a  man  or  woman,  a  boy  or  girl, — of  honesty, 
truth,  soberness,  decency,  and  regularity  of  demeanour — by  the  help 
of  God,  may  send  a  rich  blessing  upon  every  humble,  faithful  endea- 
vour in  "  singleness  of  heart" — upon  every  motive  to  acting  fully,  con- 
scientiously, obediently,  to  God's  glory  here  and  hereafter. 

On  a  bed  of  sickness*  it  will  be  not  a  Hi  tie  comfortable  to  reflect 
upon  a  course  of  conduct  that  was  conscientious,  and  not  one  of 
slyoess  and  duplicity — such  as  they  must  exercise  who  give  away 
scraps,  and  6eer,  without  leave — when  neither  of  these  is  their  property, 
and  who  uaste  that  which  they  shouUl  make  the  most  of.     Independent 

*  Some  wi'I  nurse  at  home.  Others  send  servants  to  their  oirn  homes.  The 
fonncr  is  kind  aud  charitable,  but  the  latter,  upon  consuieration,  will  be  found  to 
kvf  BBch  to  reconimead  it.    Aod  hospiutls,  &c,  afiurd  twofold  relief. 
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of  auy  perquisites,  or  favours,  the  motto  should  ever  be,  "  for  con- 
science' sake."  The  generality  of  heads  of  families  will  differ  in  their 
dealings  with,  and  in  their  arrangements  respecting,  and  treatment  of, 
servants ;  but  '*  singleness  of  heart  with  the  Lord"  will  be  prepared 
for  all. 

Servants*  friends  ^  and  followers. 

Amongst  the  mass  of  those  who  apply  there  are  those  who  are  really 
in  want  of  a  place,  and  they  will  do,  and  say,  much  to  get  one. 
Others  come  to  "  better  themselves,"  and  these  should  be  regarded 
accordingly.  Some  desire  to  be  settled ;  others  had  rather  not  he  too 
long  in  one  place — and  they  take  care,  by  disinclination  wHthin,  and  by 
disturbance  of  the  order  and  regularity  of  a  household  without,  (by 
friends  and  followers — or,  to  use  the  old  expression,  "  sweethearts,") 
that  they  shall  not  remain  with  those  who  object  to  such  things — who 
must  needs  be  in  proportion  to  respectable  places.  Talking  at  the 
door,  and  staying  out,  will  ever  be  favourite  employments  of  those 
who  delight  in  changes,  and  know  not  when  they  are  well  off.  When 
their  health  and  happiness  have  been  sacrificed  to  their  fancies,  alas ! 
too  late  is  the  worse  than  mistake  discovered. 

Speaking  of  the  friends  &c.  of  servants  leads  us  to  observe,  that 
although,  on  the  one  hand,  much  letter-writing  would  give  practice,  it 
gives  an  opening  to  much  irregularity,  and  therefore  should  be  encou- 
raged as  little  as  possible. 

It  is  very  right  to  be  on  one's  guard  against  those  asserted  to  be 
friends,  who  may  be  only  proofs  of  increased,  and  increasing,  acquaint- 
ance. And  we  must  remember  how  unwilling  most  servants  are  to 
"  tell"  of  each  other,  on  this  or  any  other  occasion,  though  they  are  apt 
to  forget  that  in  screening,  or  not  informing y  they  implicate  themselves* 

Re^pectahility  of  dress  highly  becoming  in  servants. 

There  are  many  in  the  present  day  who  seem  to  think,  that  because 
they  themselves  desire  it,  it  is  therefore  appropriate  for  them  to  deco- 
rate themselves  injudiciously  in  proportion  to  their  station,  and  in 
imitation  of  one  in  which  it  was  never  intended  that  they  should  move. 
And  this,  I  observe,  not  with  a  view  to  grieve  or  offend  any,  but  to 
point  out  an  inconsistency,  and  an  abuse  of  principle  and  conduct,  very 
deserving  of  notice  and  reprehension.  A  man,  woman,  or  child,  who 
is  in  his  or  her  suitable  costume,  would  be  respected,  and  respectable, 
one  would  think,  and  would  scarcely  need  such  a  poor  way  of  dis- 
tinction as  this.  "  That  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  he  could  be  more 
estimable  in  fine  than  in  simple  clothing,"  was  the  declaration  of  King 
Edward  the  First.*  No  one  can  be  more  independent  in  consequence 
of  showy  attire.  And  there  is  a  pride^f  a  disrespect  too,  hi  many  an 
endeavour  to  follow  a  fashion  ;  merely  out  of  envy,  and  emulation, 
moreover,  some  will  do  so.     "  fFhy  may  I  not  have'*  this  or  that  will 

•  History  of  BritUh  Costume.  (Library  of  EntcrtainiDg  Knowledge.)  London: 
C.  Knight.     1834. 

t  One  indication  of  this  has  been,  ere  now :  when  the  title  of  the  master,  o: 
mistress,  has  been  aasamed,  My  Lord,  or  My  Lady,  by  the  serrant  of  lord,  or  lady 
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but  too  often  occur.     The  better  sort  of  servant  has  always  an  answer 
ready — It  is  not  fit  for  my  position  or  occupation.     I  do  not  require  a 
parasol,  a  silk  shawl,  &c.,  a  sensible  female  domestic  will  say,  (though 
it  must  be  owned  that  some  mistresses  would  wish  a  servant  of  theirs 
to  have  such  things,  and  then  the  servant  could  not  be  blamed  as  to 
her  taste  and  decorum.)     It  is  not  that  the  position  and  occupation  is 
to  be  looked  down  upon ;  a  servant  is  no  slave — has  no  such  bondage, 
and  is  under  no  such  rigour ; — though  "  a  young  Hanoverian  lady 
engaged  as  gov^erness  in  the  family  of  the  Hospodar  of  Wallachia,*  on 
account  of  a  trifling  dispute"  with  "the  nurse,'*  "is  said  to  have 
received  twenty -five  lashes  from  the  hands  of  a  valet."t     But  there  is 
always  a  material,  a  form,  a  colour^  in  which  a  desirable  servant  will 
look  to  advantage.     To  a  proper  judgment,  what  opportunity  is  there 
for  a  servant-like  appearance  f     Well  would  it  be  for  families  if  neat- 
ness, cleanliness,  decencv  of  dress,  were  to  take  place  of  extravagance, 
slovenliness,  &c.,  and  what  a  difference  would  it  make  in  families  of 
which  servants  are  members  naturally — if  habit  and  example  were 
favourable  to  that  which  is  really  and  truly  becoming.     It  is  not  taste, 
elegance,  or  finery,  but  order  and  apt  arrangement,  that  we  commonly 
wish  to  see  with  those  who  suit  their  places,  and  whom  their  places 
suit.     But  why  does  yonder  lady,  in  giving  away  her  clothes — with- 
out a  thought — give  that,  which  is  genteel,  when  it  is  scarcely  worn 
out,  to  her  maid  ?     Ah,  there  is  room  for  correction  here,  and  in  such 
cases. 

The  servant  saving^  borrowing,  lending. 

It  would  be  supposed  by  some  no  use  to  save,  but  let  them  look 
around  and  see  the  fruit  of  savings  in  respectable  families,  and  the 
deposits  of  savings'  banks.  A  frugal  servant  ought  not  to  want,  and 
so  not  to  borrow.  House  without  rent — food  without  cost — fre- 
quently washing  without  charge — together  with  many  other  supplies, 
^uch  an  one  is  blessed  with.  Lending  is  a  kind  thing,  but  it  has  been 
the  ruin  of  a  variety  of  persons  who  have  lent  with  little  or  no  security. 
Sometimes  there  has  been  a  desire  to  pay;  at  other  times  change  of 
circumstances  has  led  to  endless  delay ;  or  dishonesty  has  prevailed 
against  good  principle.  Therefore,  young  and  prosperous  servants 
should  beware. 

A  conversation  between  James  and  Mary,  about  service. 

J.  Yes.     You  have  your  say  first,  and  then  I'll  have  mine. 

M.  Very  good.  I  say,  then,  it's  a  liard  thing  one  can*t  get  a  comfort^ 
able  place. 

/.  So  /  say  ;  but  they  tell  me  it's  my  own  fault ;  and  perhaps  they'll 
say  it's  vouKs  too. 

M.  Perliaps  it  is — ^but  don't  you  think,  Jem,  one  ouglU  to  do  as  one 
likes? 

J.  Yes,  sure ;  but  it  isn't  everybody  as  will  agree  to  this, 

M,  Some  will — and  them  I  want  to  go  to. 

♦  There  appears  to  be  great  distress  here  of  late,  and  the  Turks  and  the  Russians 
ha^e  been  Tery  active, 
t  Bath  and  Cbeltenhaa  Gasette,  January  19, 1848. 
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J.  So  do  /;  but  it  wont  do  to  be  out  of  place,  and  out  of  pocket. 

M.  No  it  wont ;  but  I'd  rather  work  at  home  if  I  couldn't  be  suited 
to  my  miud. 

/.  I  think  I  could  get  you  a  job,  or  two,  but  what  had  /better  do? 

M.  You'll  do  very  weiiy  Jem — there's  no  fear  about  tliat. 

/.  The  wages  come  in  very  handy  though. 

M.  I  wish  we  could  do  without  those  wages. 

/.  It's  no  use  to  wish  that,  unless  we  could  put  something  by  uow 
and  then. 

N.  You're  riyht  tueuk.     See  Will  O there,  how  he's  got  on. 

J.  That's  partly  by  his  good  friends ;  and,  who  says  you  and  I  've 
got  none,  Mary,  till  w^e  try. 

driving  up  service. 

How  many  wush  to  give  up  before  they  well  know  what  service  is; 
and  this  they  appear  to  attend  to  wnth  little  or  no  forethought. 
Because  some  one  else  succeeded  in  this  or  that  business,  surely  they 
must.  What  a  fallacy  is  here.  They  can  read,  write,  and  cypher, 
—yes,  for  they  have  kept  accounts  for  the  family.  JStill,  what  a  fal- 
lacy is  here.  Let  us  see,  too,  some  of  the  pursuits  desired.  One  is 
content  to  be  a  baker,  another  a  grocer;  a  third  thinks  nothing  like  a 
beer-house — Sure  to  live  independent  in  a  few  years !  We  do  not 
speak  against  honest,  moderate,  healthy,  beer-selling — we  say  not  a 
word  against  requisite  beer-selling;  but  to  live  by  the  vices  of  otiiers  is 
not  a  very  delightful  or  satisfactory  mode  of  maintenance  or  provision. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  if  such  persons  desire  to  retail  beer  they 
might  keep  a  small  brewery,  for  accommodation  rather  than  beastliness 
and  extravagant  excitement.  It  may  be  said  that  the  trade  must  be 
taken  as  it  comes  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  drunkenness  must  thus  be  cottn' 
tenanced — nay,  encouraged  for  lucre's  sake, — when,  as  we  have  seen, 
other  business  that,  if  well  managed,  might  be  profitable  in  its  degree, 
is  despised  and  neglected. 

It  has  forcibly  been  said  that  <*  a  drunken  man  is  a  greater  monster 
than  any  that  is  to  be  found  among  all  the  creatures  which  God  has 
made  ;"  as,  indeed,  there  is  scarcely  any  character  which  appears  more 
despicable  and  deformed  in  the  eyes  of  all  reasonable  persons  than  that 
of  a  drunkard,  -^schines  commending  Philip,  King  of  Macedon,  for 
a  jovial  man,  that  would  drink  freely,  Demosthenes  answered,  ••  that 
this  was  a  good  quality  in  a  sponge  but  not  in  a  man."  It  is  a  melan- 
choly fact  that  *'  upwards  of  2000  men  and  1000  women  were  taken 
off  the  streets  of  Aberdeen,  drunk,  during  last  year.*'* 

If  many  a  retiring,  and  retired,  servant  were  disposed  to  take  heed 
to  this  in  an  effectual  way,  either  the  Dumber  of  beer-houses  would  be 
less,  or  they  would  at  any  rate  have  little  charm  in  comparison  to 
what  they  now  have — to  the  injury  of  many,  and  to  the  expected 
profit  of  few.  And  how  much  better  for  females  not  to  see,  or  hear, 
or  meet  with,  such  things  as  accord  with  a  beer-house.  Hard  it  is  for 
a  modest  young  woman  to  be  totally  unaffected  by  the  frequent  view 
or  hearing  of  such  scenes. 

*  February  2, 184d.    Bath  and  Cheltenham  Gazette, 
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7^€  servant  engaged  to  be  married. 

Now,  housekeepers  differ  as  to  whether  they  should  admit  those  who 
are  engaged,  or  keep  them  in  their  situation  when  they  perceive  a 
regular  visitor.  For  my  own  part  I  would  do  neither.  It  may  be 
said  they  are  iriore  steady;  but  sin,  deep  sin,  has  been,  and  will,  I 
fear,  be  the  result.  I  like  a  servant  occasionally  to  see  absolute  rela- 
tives, (L  e.,  to  go  to  see  them,)  but  matrimony  should,  I  think,  be  fos- 
tered at  home,  and  not  in  service.  "  Marriage  is  honourable  in  all" 
and  why  should  servants  be  excluded  ?  but  for  their  own,  and  others' 
sake,  they  should  «<  count  the  cost** — clearly,  fully,  properly — this  they 
should  do  in  temporal,  much  more  in  spiritual  affairs ;  for,  as  Bishop 
Taylor  says,  "  Life  or  death,  felicity  or  a  lasting  sorrow,  are  in  the 
power  of  marriage." 

Remarks  respecting  servants. 

It  not  un  frequently  takes  place  that  a  fellow'sermnt,  apparently 
meaning  well  to  a  companion,  disturbs  or  unsettles  him,  or  her,  and 
yet,  when  it  comes  to  the  point,  is  unable  to  supply  another  situation 
that  would  be  liked.  To  be  easilv  *'  put  out"  is  a  sad  failing  with 
several  of  whom  better  things  might  be  hoped.  These  cannot  agree 
even  down  stairs ;  and  how  constantly  are  they  complaining  of  the 
** ways  of  the  house"  (not  their  own  ways.)  What  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  suits  their  temper — just  as  if  one  place  was  to  be  a 
rule  for  every  other. 

Servants,  at  this  time,  are,  for  the  most  part,  little  educated  for  their 
station.  It  is  to  l)e  hoped  that  mental  cultivation  and  demeanour  will 
be  thought  of  unto  improvement.  Doubtless  the  more  the  former  pro- 
ceeds, the  more  the  latter  will  be  seen  in  its  true  light.  By  courtesy, 
regularity,  attention,  and  such  like,  much  may  be  done ;  and  an  occa- 
sional present  may  show  approbation  when  it  is  so.  VVould  that  the 
number  of  careless,  unthankful,  evil,  unsatisfactory,*  servants  might  be 
replaced  by  those  of  an  opposite  description — really  more  satisfactory 
to  themselves  and  others. 

Excuses  for  going  away  are  very  common   and  manifold.     The 

schemes  and  motives  should  be  siAed  and   weighed.     Strange  is  the 

cause  in  a  variety  of  cases ;  and  when  warning  or  notice  is  given,  it  is 

oft  by  the  ofifendtTz^  party  affecting  to  be  offended.    Justice  should  ever 

be  done — ^not  only  to  the  particular,  but  general,  neglect ;  ail  that  is 

right,  yet  fair,  should  be  specified,     A  punctual  servant  should  be 

valued ;  for  punctuality,  I  think,  has  been  called  «*  the  soul  of  business.*' 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  masters  and  mistresses  should  beware  of 

saying,  "  Not  at  home"  when  they  are  ;  for  think  of  the  effect  upon  any 

—especially  a  toung  servant.     And  good  would  it  be  if,  with  names 

and  placesy  some  servants  would  do  as  I  have  known  a  servant  do — 

say,  **  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not  ({uite  understand" — rather  than 

cause  mistakes  and  confusion, 

**  Lying  lips  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord,  but  they  that  deal  truly 
are  his  delight,"  Prov.  xii.  22.     How  should  this  be  instilled  into  the 

*  II  19  a  oommon  saybg,  '*  I  caonot  give  latiffaction/' 
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mind,  and  impressed  upon  the  cliildren  of  servants,  as  well  as  servants 
themselves.  <*  Remove  from  me  the  way  of  lying*' — it  is  Ps.  cxix.  29 
— "  and  grant  me  thy  law  graciously."  *'  Deliver  my  soul,  O  Lord, 
from  lying  lips,  and  from  a  deceitful  tongue,"  Ps.  cxx.  2.  "The 
getting  of  treasures  by  a  lying  tongue  is  a  vanity  tossed  to  and  fro  of 
them  that  seek  death,"  Prov.  xxi.  0;  See  Jonah,  xi.  8.  Plutarch 
calls  lying  the  vice  of  a  slave. 

Now,  when  furniture  is  injured,  glass  broken,  &c.,  how  can  nobodv 
be  said  to  have  done  it  ?  and  yet  one  is  left  to  infer  this. 

Neatness  and  order  in  the  mode  of  work,  and  in  setting  about  it, 
are  very  desirable  ;  but  how  many  dirl^  servants  are  there  ?  dirty  io 
their  occupation,  as  well  as  their  person.  Among  the  strange  things 
in  the  annals  of  service,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  cleanest  servants  are 
many  times  the  worst  characters,  and  where  others  couldn't  bear  the 
trouble,  these  will  take  pains,  nor  think  that  too  much  is  expected 
when  they  do  so.  Still  of  this  class  may  be  those  who  will  give  a  pert, 
a  sulky,  or  a  saucy  answer.  But,  "  this  isn't  my  work,"  no  active, 
considerate,  servant  would  say.  I  have  known  the  instance  when 
there  was  a  refusal  to  carry  coals  for  a  sick  fellow-servant — feeling 
and  temper,  then,  were  wanting  here.  Our  own  way,  or  a  "  short 
answer,"  this  is  the  way  of  some  :  but  how  unreasonable  is  this  I  And 
there  is  a  way  of  speaking  that  amounts  to  the  disrespectful  when  a 
servant  says  little — and  it  may  be  when  he,  or  she,  says  nothing. 
Cross  looks  should  be  avoided.  To  the  decency  of  sir  and  ma'am,  a 
master  and  mistress  are  entitled  ;  but,  from  the  rudeness  or  perverse- 
ness  of  some  individuals,  these  words  are  not  always  used. 

I  would  here  suggest  a  few  examples,  because  they  are  good  and 
salutary. 

The  first  is  that  of  "  Mr.  John  Beckley,  who  was  born  in  1660,  aud 
died  1731.  He  was  steward  to  Henry  Pye,  Esq.,  upwards  of  twenty 
years,  which  place  of  trust  he  discharged  with  the  utmost  fidelity,  and 
strictest  integrity,  always  preferring  his  master's  credit  and  intereat  to 
any  private  views  or  gain  of  his  own.  In  regard,  therefore,  to  such 
*<just  and  singular  behaviour,  and  in  perpetual  memory  of  such  honest 
virtue,"  his  master  raised  a  »*  monument." 

See  next,  '*  Love,  the  only  son  of  Thomas  and  Martha  Howgood. 
He  died  January  14th,  1734,  aged  eighteen  years  and  eight  months. 
He  was  a  most  dutiful  son ;  loving  to  all  his  relations ;  a  very  faithful, 
just,  and  diligent  servant  to  his  master,"  &c. 

Cleobury  Mortimer,  in  Shropshire,  tells  us  of  "  Jone  Gurmstone, 
who  lived  thirty  years  a  true  and  faithful  servant  to  Mr.  Toldervy 
Mercer,"  where  is  inscribed, 

"  Ye  servants  all,  who  look  upon  this  grave. 
Follow  the  good  example  which  she  gave ; 
Serve  God  your  Maker,  in  him  put  your  trust, 
And  be,  as  she  was,  to  your  master  just." 

Turning  to  Gloucester  Cathedral,  Ann  Arnold  is  remarkable,  "  more 
than  forty  years  a  faithful  servant  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Charles  Brere- 
ton.  Amidst  a  great  corruption  of  manners  in  that  class  of  people, 
she  retained  an  unblemished  simplicity  and  innocence,  discharging  ber 
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duty  on  the  genuine  and  disiDterested  principals  (for  principles)  of 
affection  and  Christianity." 

At  Acton,  in  Middlesex,  the  sobriety,  dihgence,  honesty,  and  virtue 
of  Susannah  Prince,  are  recorded ;  and  she  is  stated  to  have  been 
<*  never  caught  in  a  lye/' 

At  Beckenhain,  Kent,  "John  King,"  "  sixty-one  years  a  servant  to 
Mr.  Francis  Valentine,  from  father  to  son" — is  noted,  **  without  ever 
quitting  their  service,  neglecting  his  duty,  or  being  disguised  in  liquor." 

Epsom,  Surrey,  presents  us  with  Samuel  Cane's  monument.  His 
master,  the  Rev.  William  Price,  erected  it. 

On  the  opposite  side,  we  read : — 

"  Here  lies  a  pattern  for  the  human  race, 
A  man  who  did  his  work,  and  knew  his  place ; 
A  trusty  servant  to  his  master  dear, 
A  good  companion,  and  a  friend  sincere ; 
In  spite  of  bribes  and  threats,  severely  just. 
He  sought  no  pension,  and  he  broke  no  trust ; 
Truth  warm'd  his  breast,  he  liv'd  without  disguise, 
His  heart  was  grateful,  and  his  actions  wise ; 
lu  him,  thro*  life,  all  social  virtues  shone — 
O  blush,  ye  great,  by  Cane  to  be  outdone." 

The  date  of  this  is  1782. 

The  above  are  taken  from  "  Emrai^ia ;  or,  a  Collection  of  Memorials 
inscribed  to  the  memory  of  good  and  faithful  servants,  copied  on  the 
spot.     London  :  Longman,  Rees,  &c.,  1826." 

It  is  impossible,  ere  we  close,  to  say,  that  the  other  servants,  and 
the  young  servant  especially,  who  has  lately  been  confirmed — (and 
which  of  these  ought  not  to  be  so) — should  be  allowed  and  expected  to 
be  partakers  of  the  "  holy  mysteries"  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper — the  holy  Communion.  There  is,  alas !  sometimes  but  a  sort 
of  mockery  when  the  confirmed — for  no  other  reason  than  that  they 
do  not  wish  to  go — are  not  present.  What  shall  they  do  in  the  end 
thereof,  if  they  thus  trifle  with  their  sins  and  their  souls? 

We  might  add  considerably  to  what  has  been  said  with  reference  to 
the  prevaricating^  the  irtistworthy,  and  others ;  but,  may  the  Divine 
blessing  prosper  the  perusal  of  these  two  pmyers  suitable  to  servant, 
and  service ! 

Morning. 

0  God !  give  me,  I  beseech  thee,  Thy  grace,  that  I  may,  this  day, 
HSARTiLY  fulfil  my  engagements  to  Thkb  and  my  employers  ! — that 
so  I  may  lie  down  at  the  end  of  my  day's  work  with  a  joyful  and 
thankful  remembrance  of  a  fruitful  faith  in  this  respect — and  oh! 
enable  me  to  endure  unto  the  end,  for  the  sake  of  <<  Jesus  my  Master,"* 
Amen. 

Evening, 

1  thank  Thee,  I  thank  Thee,  O  my  God !  for  Xhy  great  mercies,  and 
among  them  for  those  of  my  situation!  May  I  examine  myself  evertj 
night  unto  Thee,  and  be  ever  desirous  of  thy  love  and  glory,  "  through 
Jesus  Christ,  our  most  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour."     Amen. 

*  The  phrase  of  good  George  Herbert 
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Sir, — Mucli  reliance  appears  to  be  placed  by  solifidian  writers  on  two 
collateral  arguments  in  favour  of  their  scheme,  which  I  think  that  it 
n)ay  be  useful  distinctly  to  consider.  One  of  these  is  a  doctrinal,  the 
other  a  practical  argument — one  founded  on  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  the  other  on  the  practical  effects  as  illustrated  in  indi- 
viduals. 

I.  First,  then,  it  is  affir^ned  that  the  possible  misapplication  of  his 
doctrine,  contemplated  by  St.  Paul,  when  he  proposed  the  question, 
"  What  shall  we  say,  then ;  shall  we  continue  in  sin  that  grace  may 
abound?'*  (Rom.  vi.  J,)  is  proof  that  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  justificta- 
tion  is  not  that  of  justification  by  works,  or  moral  obedience,  inasmuch 
as  who  would  think  of  taking  encouragement  for  continuing  in  sin, 
from  a  doctrine  of  justificatiou  which  formally  suspended  the  benefit 
on  the  condition  of  penitence  and  new  obedience.     And  hence  (it  is 
s*aid)  the  inevitable- inference,  that  the  benefit  of  justification  is  sus- 
pended by  St.  Paul  on  no  condition  of  the  kind  ;  and  that  justification 
(according  to  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul)  is  by  faith,  and  by  faith  only, 
without  the  concurrence  of  any  description  of  good  works — a  doctrine 
which  has  always  been  loaded  with  the  opprobrium  of  licentiousness 
which  has  some  appearance  (at  least,  on  the  first  blush)  of  vacating 
the  necessity  for  obedience  and  good  works,  but  which,  instead  of 
being  liable  to  objection  from  this  circumstance,  derives  from  it,  on 
the  contrary,  the  final  evidence  of  its  identity  with  the  doctrine  of 
St.  Paul.     Such  is  the  manner  in  which  sohfidian  writers  argue  from 
the  question  proposed  by  the  Apoi?tle  at  the  opening  of  the  sixth 
chapter  of  the  Romans,  "  What  shall  we  say,  then ;  shall  we  continue 
in  sin  that  grace  may  abound?"     "  How'*  the  Apostle  <* answers  this 
question,"  Bishop  O'Brien  says,  that  **itis  beside"  his  "  purpose  to 
notice."  (p.  101.)     The  fact,  however,  is,  that  the  Apostle's  answer 
to  the  question  is  destructive  of  the  argument  thus  built  upon  it.     It 
is,  in  effect,  that  his  doctrine  of  justification  precludes  the  very  notion 
of  the  justified  man's  continuance  in  sin — that  "a  death  unto  sin  and 
a  new  birth  unto  righteousness"  is  the  very  grace  which  faith  receives, 
and  which  baptism  administers.     **  How  shall  we,  who.  are  dead  to 
sin,  live  any  longer  therein  ?"  while,  further  on,  (v.  16,)  he  affirms  in 
terms,  that  »*  righteousness"  is  suspended  on  the  condition  of  **  obedi- 
ence,** and  that  death  is  the  judicially  inevitable  consequence  of  unre- 
peuted  **  sin."      So  premature  is  the  solifidian  conclusion  from  the 
question,  **  Shall  we  continue  in  sin  that  grace  may  abound  ?"     The 
Apostle's  own  reply  to  the  inquiry  is  to  the  effect,  that,  suspended  on 
the  condition  of  penitence  and  new  obedience,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
justification  of  the  Christian  should  consist  with  a  continuance  in  sin. 
««  But  then,  the  question   itself. — Surely   it  implies  that  there   was 
something  in  the  doctrine  of  justification  (as  the  Apostle  had  been 
previously  propounding  it)  to  give  rise  to  this  idea."     Undoubtedly 
there  was.     And  it  is  evident,  also,  what  this  was.     The  Apostle,  up 
to  the  end  of  the  fif\h  chapter^  had  been  occupied  in  asserting  the  doc- 
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ine  of  justification  by  grace  through  faith,  as  opposed  to  the  doctrine 
fjastifieation  by  the  deeds  of  the  law,  and  he  had  just  remarked  that 
was  so  far    from  being  the  case,  that  «*  the  law  was  given"  that 
righteousness  should  be"  by  "  it,  that  it  actually"  entered,  "  that  the 
iffence  might  abound,"  and  by  abounding,  illustrate  all  the  more  con- 
){HCQ0us1y»  the  riches  of  that  grace  which  abounded,  notwithstanding, 
jven  more.      After  this,  then,  it  was  no  impertinent  or  unnatural 
inquiry,  whether  we  should  not  continue  in  sin  that  grace  might  abound, 
whether,  if  it  was  (as  St.  Paul  had  stated  it  to  be)  the  case,  that  the 
abounding  of  man's  sin  were  the  very  means  of  bringing  into  manifes- 
tation, and  so  of  glorifying,  the  n«;7^r-aboundings  of  God's  grace,  it  did 
not  follow,  according  to  this  statement,  that  the  way  to  glorify  God 
was  to  continue  in  sin,  in  order  to  give  all  the  greater  occabion  for  the 
exercise  and  manifestation  of  His  grace.     This,  I  conceive,  is  tlie 
obvious  and  sufficient  account  of  the  inquiry  with  which  the  sixth 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  opens — not  that  the  entire  doc- 
trine of  justification,  as  propounded  by  Sr.  Paul,  in  this  Epistle,  was 
exposed  to  a  construction  like  the  one  implied  in  the  terms  of  this 
inquiry,  but  that  such  a  question  arose  naturally  at  that  point  of  his 
argument  at  which  the  Apostle  had  arrived  at  the  close  of  the  fifUi 
chapter — that  it  was  suggested  by  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  grace 
through  faith,  as  St.  Paul  had  been  hitherto  asserting  it — that  is,  as 
opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  the  deeds  of  the  law,  calling 
accordingly  (for  the  sake  of  obviating  the  notion  that  the  Apostle's 
doctrine  was  in  reality  exposed  to  any  such  construction)  for  that 
explanation  of  the  plan  and  method  oi'  God's  grace  as  proposed  to  us  in 
the  Gospel,  which  the  Apostle  immediately  proceeds  to  give,  and 
which  occupies  him  throughout  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  chapters. 
The  Apostle  had  propounded  but  half  his  doctrine  of  justification  up 
to  the  close  of  the  fifth  chapter,  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  chapters 
are  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  the  other  half.     He  had  exhibited, 
prindpalli/,  oue  phase  of  it  in  the  class  of  statements  with  which  he  had 
been  dealing  in  the  earlier  chapters.     He  goes  on,  in  this,  to  the 
exhibition  of  its  other  phase.     He  had  asserted  already  the  doctrine  of 
jostification  by  grace  through  faith,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  a  meritorious  obedience  to  the  law  of  Moses,    He  now 
asserts  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  a  grace  which  suspends  on  the 
condition  of  «*a  death  unto  sin  and  a  new  birth  unto  righteousness," 
the  justification  which  it  offers — working  itself,  indeed,  this**  death  unto 
nn  and  new  birth  unto  righteousness,"  in  as  many  as  believe,  and 
laying  it,  at  the  same  time,  at  the  foundation  of  all  hope  of  pardoning 
mercy,  and   divine  acceptance — the  salvation,  doubtless,  by  grace 
through  faith,  but  the  object  of  faith,  a  Saviour  associating  sinners  in 
His  life,  and  conforming  them  to  His  image,  and  the  act  of  faith 
accordingly,  the  act  of  expecting  pardon  through  His  blood,  on  the 
condition  of  welcoming  His  Spurit  and  minding  his  directions.     Such, 
I  conceive,  is  the  account  to  be  afforded  of  St.  Paul's  inquiry,  **  Shall 
we  continue  in  sin  that  grace  may  abound  ?"  in  connexion  with  the 
answer  which  he  gives  to  it ;  an  account  of  it  which  rescues  the  scrip- 
tural doctrine  of  justification  firom  an  exception  of  some  speciouBnesa, 
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and  shows  that  there  is  nothing  whatsoever  to  embarrass  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  conditional  works  in  the  terms  of  this  inquiry. 

II.  Another  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  j ustification  by  conditional 
works,  is  drawn  from  the  practical  tendency  and  consequences  of  this 
doctrine.  Of  its  inconsistency  with  "  peace  and  joy  in  believing"  the 
experience  and  testimony  of  Dr.  Johnson,  in  particular,  (O'Brien, 
p.  332,)*  is  adduced  as  satisfactory  and  conclusive  evidence.  Dr. 
Johnson  (Boswell,  a  Day  at  Dilley's,)  asserts  that  "no  rational  man 
can  die  without  uneasy  apprehensions/'  because  "  no  man  can  be  sure 
that  his  repentance  and  obedience  will  obtain  salvation ;"  and  hence 
(it  is  argued)  the  inconsistency  with  their  peace  of  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  by  conditional  works.  May  it  not,  however,  be  inquired, 
why  so  much  reliance  is  reposed  in  a  question  of  this  kind^  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Johnson  ?  Why  the  testimony  of  a  "  moralist"  is 
adduced  instead  of  that  of  a  divine, — why  the  views  and  experience  of 
a  man  eminent  only  for  the  "  wisdom  of  this  world,"  are  made  to 
stand  as  criteria  of  a  doctrine  at  once  held  and  advocated  by  Baxter 
and  Doddridge,  by  Davenant  and  by  Bull.  Surely  if  the  experience 
of  these  eminent  men  directly  contradicts  the  sentiment  that  "  no 
rational  man  can  die  without  uneasy  apprehensions"  as  long  as  he 
considers  his  salvation  as  suspended  on  the  condition  of  good  works,  in 
this  case,  one  or  other  of  these  two  conclusions  would  appear  to  be 
inevitable :  either,  first,  that  the  doctrine  held  by  Dr.  Johnson  at  the 
time  is  less  inconsistent  with  *<  peace  and  joy  in  believing,"  than  he 
considered  it  to  be  ;  or  else,  (which  I  apprehend  to  be  the  true  solution 
of  the  difference,)  that  the  doctrine  of  conditional  works,  as  held  by 
these  divines,  is  one  essentially  different,  and  easily  distinguishable, 
from  the  legal  and  depressing  views  of  Dr.  Johnson.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  as  Dr.  Johnson  held  that  no  man  speaking  "  the  words  of 
truth  and  soberness,"  would  ever  say  that  he  was  "sure  of  his  salva- 
tion," so  these  writers  (as  the  result  of  personal  experience  gained 
among,  perhaps,  the  holiest  people  of  their  day,)  declare  it  to  have 
been  a  **  very  small  number  that  they  could  ever  hear  say,  I  am  sure 
of  my  justification  and  salvation,"  (Cath.  Theol.  of  God's  Gov.,  sec.  16,) 
and  that  "  the  generality  of  Christians  are  exercised  with  many  doubts 
about  their  own  state,"  (Doddridge,  Lectures  on  the  Doctrine  of 
Assurance,)  and  that  thus  "  the  certainty  of  salvation  is  very  rare  ;** 
but  then  we  hear  from  the  same  writers  of"  a  great  number  who  have 
lived  in  holy  confidence,  hope,  and  peace,  and  some  in  great  joy,  bat 

*  The  ducrepancy  of  sentiment  on  a  cardinal  point  between  the  two  most  cele- 
brated of  our  more  recent  solifidian  writers  is  remarkable.  Bishop  O'Brien,  in  the 
note  to  which  I  am  referring,  characterizes  as  **  new  in  Protestant  theolo^,"  and 
"  most  strange,"  Bishop  Boll's  remark:  **  *  resipiscentiam  non  esse  opus  unicam  aut 
simplex  sed  mdltoram  aliornm  operum  quasi  complexionem ;'  these  opera  penitentis 
being  (according  to  Bishop  Bcdrs  enumeration)  eleven  in  number ;  according,  on 
the  contrary,  to  Professor  Garbett,  (Bampton  Lecture  IV.,  p.  395,)  not  only  in  the 
internal  workings  of  repentance  are  there  many  acts,  but  in  the  preparatory  con- 
dition of  repentance  there  are  many  acts,  which,  as  preTious  conditions,  are  indis- 
pensable. The^  are  a  sine  qua  non.  No  judicious  aavocate  (/justification  by  fiuth 
only  means  to  disoute  this.  So  that  if  there  were  one  hundred  works,  instead  of  the 
ten  or  twelve  which  Boll  enumerates,  the  ease  is  not  altered."  Can  Bishop  (yfirien 
and  Mr.  Garbett  be  advocatiDg  one  and  the  9ame  doctrine  of  jostifieatioo. 
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nost  in  tolerable  fears  and  doubdng,  and  some  few  oppressed  by  those 
donbts;**  and  that  thus,  "  where  there  is  not  full  assurance,  there  may 
nevertheless"  (instead  of  the  "  uneasy  apprehension"  so  inevitable  in 
the  view  of    Dr.  Johnson)  "  be  a   cheerful  and   prevailing  hope," 
(Cath.  Theol.  and  Doddridge's  Lectures,  as  above,)  and  this,  also,  for 
an  obvious  reason — namely,  that  according  to  the  views  of  these 
divines,  the  hojje  of  the  Christian  springs  from  the  sincerity,  not  from 
the  measure  and  amount  of  his  obedience,  from  his  experienced  and 
proved  spirituality  of  principle  and  aim,  and  not  from  the  degree  of 
bis  attainments — from  his  works,  considered,  not  as  the  meritorious 
falfilment  of  a  legal  condition,  but  as  the  operation,  and  accordingly  as 
the  evidence,  of  an  evangelical  and  lively  faith.     There  is  surely  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  between  the  theology  of  a  person  looking 
to  his   "  obedience  and  repentance"  to  "  obtain  salvation"  in   the 
former  sense,  and  that  of  a  person  thinking  of  them  as  the  conditions 
on  which  salvation  is  suspended  in  the  latter.     I  may  feel,  for  instance, 
and  see  by  its  results,  that  my  repentance  and  obedience  is  sincere 
and  real;  and  I  may  feel  at  the  same  moment,  and  discern  by  the  results, 
that  it  is  defective  and  contaminated.     Let  me  think,  then,  that  Qod 
demands  from  me,  as  the  condition  of  his  favour  and  forgiveness,  an 
exercise  of  repentance  and  obedience  in  the  full  (or  anything  approach- 
ing to  the  full)  extent  of  my  responsibilities,  and  I  "  must  be  con- 
tented to  acknowledge  that  death  is  a  terrible  thing  to  my  life's  end.*' 
Let  me  have  reason  for  believing,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  condition 
on  which  salvation  is  suspended,  is  that  of  a  sincere  and  real,  though, 
to  the  last,  defective  repentance  and  obedience,  and  in  this  case,  the 
very  same  repentance  and  obedience  which,  supposing  it  regarded  in 
the  light  of  a  meritorious  fulfilment  of  condition,  would  have  plunged 
me  in  despondency,  if  it  did  not  in  despair,  considered  now  as  simply 
evidential  of  a  lively  faith,  as  indeed  a  sine  qu4  non  in  respect  of  its 
existence,  but  not  in  respect  of  its  perfection,  as  the  vital  action  of  the 
new  creation  in  Christ  Jesus,  however  feeble  or   however  sickly, 
becomes  the  source  of  an  encouragement  and  hope,  which  is  lively 
and  prevailing  in  proportion  to  the  conviction  which  I  feel,  not  of  its 
perfection  of  degree,  but  of  its  reality  and  truth.     And  the  simple 
question  then  is,  whether  a  man  can  ever  be  **  assured*'  or  ever  reach 
with  reason  a  "cheerful  and  prevailing  hope"  that  his  repentance  and 
obedience  are  sincere  and  spiritual.     If  he  cnn,  then  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  by  conditional  works  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  maintained 
by  Bull  and  Davenant,  by  Baxter  and  Doddridge,  may  consist  with 
"peace  and  joy  in  believing  and  abounding  hope.*'*     If  it  cannot,  no 

*  It  may*  poisibljr,  be  as  well  to  cite  the  doctrine  of  Doddridge  on  this  subject. 
It  if  that  "  Faith  in  Christ  is  in  general  committing  our  souls  to  Ilim  for  salvation 
in  His  appointed  wajr." — Lectures,  Part  V.,  Defin.  82.    It  "  includes  in  its  nature 
and  ioaeparable  effects  the  whole  of  moral  virtue.  (Corollary  l,on  the  same.)  Some 
divinca  oaTe  choaen  to  call  this  purpose  of  holy  obedience  essential  to  true  faith ; 
nUirmii  good  works,  and  the  fruit  actually  produced  in  this  life ;  external,  and  in  this 
aenae  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  according  to  our  definition  of  faith  ......  we 

maintain  the  universal  necessity  of  good  works  as  much  as  any  can  do.  (Scholium  2, 
oa  OoroUaiy  3.)  All  those  passages  which  declare  holiness  to  be  necessary  to 
salvadon  would  be  atterly  inconsistent  with  the  promises  made  to  fiutb,  (see  O'Brien, 
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sufiBcient  foandation  for  this  peace  and  joy  is  laid  in  this  case  even  in 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  only,  inasmuch  as  if  we  are  inca- 
pable of  knowing  that  our  repentance  is  sincere,  we  must  be  equally 
incapable  of  ascertainin.^  the  liveliness  of  our  faith.     If  we  can  tell 
that  our  hearts  are  changed,  we  may  then  tell  that  our  repentance  is 
sincere,  and  if  we  cannot,  it  is  in  vain  in  this  case  to  suppose  that  we 
can  ever  have  the  comfort  of  finding  our  faith  lively.     It  appears,  then, 
to  be  a  groundless  imputation  on  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  con- 
ditional works,  as  affirmed  by  our  divines,  that  it  militates  with  the 
peace  and  hope  which  so  characteristically  belong  to  the  true  members 
of  Christ's  body.     The  doctrine,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  affirmed 
from  the  earliest  period  of  the  Christian  sera  to  the  present  moment, 
by  the  holiest,  the  happiest,  and  most  discriminating  of  all  Christians, 
It  was  (according  to  Milner,  and  "  his  witness  is  true,")  the  doctrine  of 
the  entire  army  of  the  church's  martyrs,  in  the  primitive  ages  of  the 
Gospel.     It  was  the  doctrine  of  St.  Augustine  when  raised  up  to 
invigorate  and  elevate  her  piety  in  the  fifth  century,  and  (amidst  all 
the  disturbing  influences  by  which  it  has  l)een  encountered  since  the 
days  of  Luther,)  it  has  still  remained  the  doctrine  of  the  best  and 
wisest  of  onr  theologians  of  all  denominations,  and  all  times,  of  Bull 
and  Davenant,  of  Baxter  and  of  Doddridge.     In  fine,  then,  in  the 
words  of  Baxter,  (Cath.  TheoK  B.  2,  eleventh  day  s  Conference,)  **  The 
great  justification  by  faith,  mentioned  so  ofV  in  Scripture,  is,  upon 
merely  believing  we  are  first  made  just  by  free  given  pardon,  and 
right  to  life,  (and  true  sanctification  with  it,)  and  we  are  sentenced  just, 
because  so  first  made  just.     But  this  is  not  without  our  faith  and 
repentance.     2ndly,  And  that  faith  and  repentance  are  a  righteousness 
evangelical — i.  e.,  a  performance  of  the  condition  on  which  the  cove- 
nant of  grace  doth  fi^ly  give  us  right  to  Christ,  pardon  and  life,  and 
so  are  the  constitutive  causes  of  the  subordinate  justification. 

"  Objection. — By  this  you  will  fall  in  with  the  Papists  who  take 
justification  partly  by  Christ's  righteousness,  and  partly  by  our  own, 
and  partly  in  pardon,  and  partly  in  faith  and  holiness. 

"  Answer. — Tell  not  me  of  the  names  of  Papists  or  any  to  frighten 
me  from  plain  Scripture  truth.  Why  may  not  1  rather  say — why  do 
you  go  from  all  the  ancient  writers  and  churches,  even  Augustine 
himself,  by  your  new  and  contrary  opinion  ?  Was  true  justification 
unknown  for  so  many  hundred  years  after  the  Apostles  ?  What  an 
honour  is  done  to  Popery,  and  what  a  dishonour  to  the  refomried 
churches,  when  it  shall  be  concluded  that  all  the  churches  heretofore, 
even  next  after  the  age  of  the  Apostles,  and  almost  all  the  present 
churches,  were,  and  are,  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Protestants,  and  on 
the  Papists'  side.  And  yet  how  many  do  us  this  injury,  and  the 
Roman  Church  this  honour.  About  the  nature  of  justifying  faith,  and 
its  office  to  justification,  and  about  the  nature  of  justification  itself,  and 
imputation  of  righteonsness  and  free-will,  and  about  man's  works  and 
merits,  and  about  assurance  of  salvation  and  perseverance,  how  many 

Senn.  VL,  p.  146,)  if  faith  did  not  imply  snoh  a  prerailiog  resolotioii  of  holy  obe- 
dience.*'—(rropos.  137,  DeoL,  Tol  ii.,  p.  831.) 
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do  <?all  that  Popery  which  the  whole  current  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Fathers  do  assert,  and  all  the  ancient  churches  owned,  and  most  of  all 
the  present  churches  in  the  world.*'  (I3th  day's  Conference.  Errors, 
Sin,  and  Danger  which  many  fall  into  on  pretence  of  avoiding  Popery.) 

Catholicus. 


REV.  A.  W.  BROWN  ON  TIIR  LAW  OF  PEWS  IN  CHURCHES. 

SiB, — ^The  accompanying  little  summary  of /Ac  Law  ofPews^  written  at 
the  Rev.  J.  Fawcett's  request,  to  occupy  a  corner  iu  his  volume  of 
**  Church  Rides  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Scarborough,"  was  reprinted 
for  distribution  on  his  suggestion,  as  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  many, 
as  a  subject  which  is  the  fertile  source  of  unhappy  feelings  in  many 
parishes.  If  you  think  it  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  transferred 
entire,  or  in  part,  to  your  pages,  it  is  quite  at  your  service. 

The  Church  of  Christ  has  to  deal  with  man  as  he  is,  in  her  endea- 
vours to  mould  him  to  what  he  should  be,     (Luke,  i.  17.)     For  this 
reason,  she  adapts  herself,  as  far  as  possible,  iu  all  indifferent  matters, 
to  the  changing  habits  and  feelings  of  society  ;  reserving  her  efforts, 
and  her  stand,  for  principle  and  for  things  essential.     It  is,  therefore^ 
difficult  to  see  why  we  should  desire  to  do  away  with  pews  entirely, 
or  wish  wholly  to  obliterate,  even  in  the  House  of  God,  those  distinc- 
tions of  station  which  God  in  his  Providence  has  established  in  society. 
We  ought,  indeed,  never  to  forget,  that  in  the  House  of  God  we  are 
all  equally  in  the  character  of  sinners,  to  seek  for  mercy  and  grace  to 
help:  and  that  we  are  asse:nbled  to  worship  as  one  united  congrega* 
tion,  and  not  as  so  many  separate  parties  of  worshippers,  unconnected 
with  each  other.     So,  also,  should  we  bear  in  mind,  that  in  that  holy 
house,  luxury  and  self-indulgence  are  peculiarly  out  of  place;  for  that 
it  is  the  Christian's  duty  to  **  use  hardness  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus 
Christ."     But  surely  those  arrangements  in  church,  which  might  have 
been  suitable  in  an  age  when  even  our  palaces  were  strewed  with 
rushes  instead  of  being  carpeted,  and  our  cottages  were  cold,  bleak 
hovels,  more  comfortless  than  our  modern  cattle-sheds,  are  altogether 
unsuitable  to  the  present  habits  of  all  classes.     Ought  we  not  to  aim 
at  providing,  for  all  our  worshippers,  such  a  moderate  degree  of 
warmth  and  ease  as  shall  not  let  the  House  of  God  be  unavoidably 
miserable  to  their  feelings  ?     Should   we  not  prevent  their  thoughts 
from  being  distracted  by  personal  discomfort  from  attending  to  the 
sacred  employments  of  the  place?     There  is  a  medium,  equally  dis- 
tant from  the  indolent  selfishness  and  isolation  of  too  many  modern 
pews,  and  from  the  austerity  and  needless  discomfort  in  church  which 
some  would  advocate.     Surely  the  Church  of  England  in  this,  as  in 
ever>'thing  else,  takes  the  via  media;  and  while  she  presses  upon  all 
of  us  the  scripture  principle,  "  Worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth," 
DO  less  urges  on  all  whom  it  concerns  to  make  such  arrangements  in 
churches  and  pews  as  will  best  promote  devotion,  and  help  her  people 
to  realize  that  principle. 
Should  roy  brethren,  whether  clerical  or  lay,  find  the  present  little 

Vol.  XXXV-- /anwarj^,  1849.  o 
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tract  useful,  I  shall  be  happy  to  draw  up  one  or  two  similar  digests  oa 
other  points : — on  <<  Churchyard  Law,"  for  instaoce ;  on  the  **  Laws 
of  Churchwardens,"  &c. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  ser\'ant, 
Pytchley,  Dec.  1848.  Abner  W.  Browk. 


THE   LAW   OF   PEWS   IN   CHURCHES. 

Many  churches  are  disfigured,  and  occasionally  even  endangered 
by  the  unsightly  and  awkward  way  in  which  they  are  pewed.  The 
space,  originally  intended  for  the  whole  parishioners  to  meet  in  wor- 
ship, is  wasted  by  the  sittings  having  been  built,  arranged,  and  allotted 
to  a  small  number,  and  as  if  each  family  had  studied  only  its  own 
convenience,  and  disregarded  the  comfort  of  the  congregation  at  large. 
The  proprieties  of  public  worship  are  frequently  obstructed,  and  temp- 
tations offered  for  irreverence  or  sin,  by  the  curtains,  high  sides,  aud 
ungainly  shapes  of  the  pews;  in  which  half  the  congregation  sit  facing 
each  other,  and  turning  their  backs  on  the  officiating  clergyman.  The 
poor  are  crowded  into  remote  corners,  and  yet  cannot  but  see  large 
seats  in  gi.od  places  half  empty.  Probably  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole 
space  in  the  church  is  often  consumed  by  the  fronts,  backs,  and  ends 
of  clumsy  and  ill-arranged  pews. 

Did  parishioners  only  know  that  the  law  is  far  from  warranting  such 
an  uncomfortable  state  of  church  accommodation,  there  would  be  more 
readiness  in  each  worshipper  to  yield  a  little  of  their  own  real  or 
fancied  comfort,  in  order  that  the  whole  body,  themselves  included, 
might  be  more  commodiously  seated.  There  generally  exists  con- 
siderable  misapprehension  of  the  broad  principles  on  which  the  law  of 
pews  is  based ;  as  well  as  of  the  more  detailed  application  of  those 
principles :  and  perhaps  a  few  simple  remarks  on  the  subject  may  not 
be  unacceptable  to  many  readers  of  these  **  Church  Rides."  They 
must  be  understood  as  referring  only  to  Parish  Churches;  for  in 
churches  built  or  made  District  Churches  under  Acts  of  Parliament, 
the  law  of  pews  is  dependent  upon  the  terms  of  their  own  particular 
Acts. 

The  freehold  of  a  church  and  churchyard  belongs  to  the  incumbent 
nlone;  but  the  fee  simple  is  in  abeyance,  except  as  to  some  special 
points.  The  incumbent  is,  by  the  solemn  act  of  the  bishop's,  insti' 
tuted  to  the  freehold,  simultaneously  with  receiving  charge  of  the 
parishioners'  souls ;  and  afterwards  by  certain  legal  forms  and  symbols 
he  is  inducted  or  put  into  actual  possession  of  that  freehold. 

But  the  church  is  consecrated  and  set  apart  for  the  services  of 
Almighty  God ;  and  is  for  the  use  of  the  ifihabitants  in  worshipping 
according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  ordinary 
(generally  the  bishop)  is  the  judge  in  all  matters  of  worship,  and  of 
arranging  the  parishioners  during  worship:  and  the  churchwardens 
(one  usually  chosen  by  the  incumbent,  and  the  other  by  the  parish- 
ioners,)  are  his  officers,  besides  being  representatives  in  a  certain 
sense  of  the  parishioners.  The  incumbent,  therefore,  has  his  freehold 
tjualified  by  its  being  for  the  use  of  his  parishioners  in  worship  accord- 
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ing  to  the  Church  of  England ;  and  the  churchwardens  Iiave  their 
power  qualified  by  its  having  been  delegated  from  the  ordinary,  and 
remaining  under  his  direct  control  in  whatever  concerns  worship  and 
the  worshippers. 

These  two  principles — viz.,  the  incumbent's  freehold,  and  the  ordi- 
nary's jurisdiction  in  all  arrangements  for  worship,  qualify  each  other, 
and  are  the  basis  of  pew  questions. 

In  ancient  times  there  were  no  fixed  seats  in  churches,  except  occa- 
sionally one  for  the  patron  or  some  inhabitant  of  consideration  in  the 
place;  what  seats  there  were  being  moveable,  and  usually  the  pro- 
perty of  the  incumbent. 

At  the  present  day,  as  soon  as  a  pew  is  erected  in  a  church  it  is 
annexed  to  the  freehold,  and  becomes  church  goods;  the  builder, 
whether  a  private  person  or  the  churchwardens,  cannot  remove  it ; 
pone  can  do  so  but  the  ordinary ;  and  that,  also,  it  appears  only  by  the 
incumbent's  consent ;  for  the'pew  has  become  annexed  to  his  freehold. 
The  materials  of  a  pew  pulled  down  will  belong  to  the  incumbent, 
unless  it  were  erected  by  the  churchwardens  at  the  expense  of  the 
parish,  and  under  a  proper  licence  or  faculty  from  the  ordinary. 
{^e,  1,  12;  Prideauxy  125;   Shaw,  P.  L.  79.) 

As  the  whole  church  is  for  the  use  of  the  whole  inhabitants  in  wor- 
ship, and  as  the  seats  or  pews  were  made  for  the  more  convenient  attend- 
JDg  upon  divine  service,  so  the  use  of  them  is  in  law  common  to  the 
whole  inhabitants,  who  are  to  be  so  placed  and  provided  with  sittings 
^  that  all  may  be  most  conveniently  and  orderly  accommodated.     It 
w  clearly  the  law  (said  Lord  Stowell,  1  Consist.  194,  317)  that  any 
parishioner  has  a  right  to  a  seat  in  his  parish  church  without  pa^-ing 
^<^rit;  and  he  may  demand  it.     But  persons  not  living  in  a  parish 
nave  no  right  to  seats  in  the  church  ;  and  immediately  the  occupier  of 
^  pew  ceases  to  live  in  the  parish,  his  right  to  a  seat,  however  acquired, 
and  however  good  while  he  was  an  inhabitant,  instantly  ceases  and  is 
at  an  end.     (3  FhilL  1 1 ;  3  ffagg.  733 ;  2  Addams,  425 ;   1  Phili. 
324 ;  3  B.  and  C,  19 ;  7  />.  and  B.,  564,  ^S'.  C.) 

But  although  parishioners  have  a  right  to  a  seat  in  church,  they  are 
not  at  liberty  to  choose  what  seats  they  like.     The  sole  disposal  and 
ordering  of  sittings  rests  with  the  ordinary,  who  may  place  and  displace 
whomsoever  and  whensoever  he  pleases ;  for  he  has  the  power  for  the 
good  of  the  tohole  parishioners.     His  power  is  usually  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  churchwardens  under  the  advice  of  the  minister,  and  subject 
to  the  ordinary's  own  correction.     The  minister  in  himself  has  not 
power ;  but  the  ordinary  would  be  slow  to  sustain,  without  very  strong 
cause,  his  officers  in  opposing  the  advice  and  direction  of  the  incum- 
bent.    The  churchwardens  should  seat  families  together,  and  place  the 
parishioners  according  to  their  rank  and  station ;  yet  not  giving  the 
higher  classes  accommodation  beyond  their  real  wants,  or  to  the  pre- 
judice  of  their   poorer  brethren.     (1    PhilL  31(5,  323;    1   Hagg,^ 
33,  394  ;  2  Addams,  434,  426  ;   1    Term.  Rep.,  428  ;  3  PhiJl.,  316; 
1  CoimU.y  a32 ;  2  RoUes  Ahrid,,  288.) 

No  one  may  presume  to  build,  or  alter,  or  heighten  a  pew,  without 
licence  or  faculty  of  the  ordinary,  consent  of  the  incumbent,  and  per- 
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mission  of  tlie  church  wardens.  The  ordinary,  ihe  archdeacon,  and 
the  churchwardens  may,  with  the  incumbent's  consent,  pull  down  and 
remove  any  pew  built  without  the  above  full  authority ;  or  may  cut 
down  and  lower  it  to  a  proper  height,  and  the  materials  will  belong  to 
the  incumbent,     {Deggcy  1,  12.) 

If  through  increase  of  parishioners,  or  otherwise,  more  pews  be 

needed,  or  if  those  already  standing  must  be  rebuilt,  enlarged,  divided, 

or  essenlially  altered,  the  churchwardens  have  not  power  to  do  if, 

without  a  licence,  deed,  or  faculty  from  the  ordinary.     If,  however, 

the  incumbent,  tlie  churchwardens,  and  the  parishioners  at  large  are 

agreed  in  respect  of  the  proposed  proceedings,  probably  nothing  more 

formal  would  be  needed  than  the  explicit  sanction  of  the  archdeacon, 

who  is  the  ordinary's  officer.     (Johns,  163  ;  Ayloff*8  Parergon,  484.) 

But  while  each  parishioner  is  entitled  to  claim  a  seat  somewhere, 

the  right  to  sit  in  any  specific  place  can  only  result  from  the  ordinary's 

authorizing  him,  in  one  of  three  ways — viz.,  by  his  customary  officers, 

the  churchwardens  ;  by  his  own  faculty,  or  deed  of  licence  ;  by  such 

a  prescription  as  presumes  a  faculty  to  have  been  once  granted. 

I. — A  parishioner  obtains  a  right  to  sit  in  a  particular  pew  by  the 
churchwardens  placing  him  there,  and  his  right  (so  long  as  he  resides 
in  the  parish,  and  no  longer)  is  good  against  all  but  the  ordinary  and 
his  officers  ;  nor  must  the  same,  or  future  churchwardens  arbitrarily, 
and  without  equitable  and  valid  reasons,  remove  a  parishioner  from  a 
pew  where  he  has  been  used  to  sit.  But  there  seems  no  reason  to 
question  their  power  to  introduce  others  also  of  equal  rank  into  the 
same  pew,  if  by  any  means  the  occupier's  family  do  not  fill  it. 
(1  PhilL,  324  and  3,  510  ;  2  Addams,  425  and  3,  7.) 

II. — By  a  wTitten  warrant,  licence,  deed,  or  faculty  from  the  ordi- 
nary, a  parishioner  is  authorized  to  occupy  a  particular  space  in  a 
church,  either  for  a  time  or  indefinitely.  A  faculty  is  usually  good 
against  the  ordinary  and  his  successors ;  but  there  are  cases  in  which 
it  may  be  revoked  (2  Hogg,,  417),  and,  as  an  infringement  upon  the 
general  uses  of  the  parishioners,  it  is  always  interpreted  in  the  most 
unfavourable  view  against  the  holders.  A  faculty  cannot  grant  a  seat 
to  a  person,  except  as  the  in/iabitant  of  &  particular  house  in  the  parish. 
It  cannot  affix  a  seat  to  a  family,  nor  to  heirs,  nor  to  assigns,  nor  to 
lands.  If  it  attempt  to  do  any  of  these  things,  it  is  so  Jar  invalid.  If 
the  person  to  whom  a  faculty  is  granted  leave  the  specified  house,  he 
can  no  longer  avail  himself  of  it — but  the  new  inhabitant  of  the  house 
generally  may.  If  the  inhabitant  of  the  house  do  not  occupy  the  pew, 
he  has  no  right  to  put  any  one  else  into  it.  If  the  house  be  pulled 
down,  the  faculty  ceases  to  exist.  When  a  faculty  is  at  an  end,  the 
general  common  right  of  the  parishioners  revives  in  full  force;  the 
pew  falls  under  the  power  of  the  churchwardens,  and  no  private  con- 
tracts can  defeat  it.  Should  the  house  be  divided,  the  inhabitants  of 
both  parts  have  a  right  to  use  the  pew,  and  it  might,  probably,  under 
proper  licence,  be  divided  into  two  pews.  The  occupant  of  a  faculty 
pew  appears  bound  to  bear  all  the  expenses  of  repairing  it.  (2  Con- 
sist, 311);  3  ffagg.,  733;  Gibson,  197.) 

III.— By  prescription   of  a  particular  kind  a  right  to  a  pew  is 
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obtained.  When  the  inhabitant^)  of  a  house  in  the  parish  can  show 
that  they  have  occupied  and  repaired  a  pew  rime  out  of  mind,  it  is 
presumed  that  there  was  originally  a  faculty,  though  now  lost.  Imme- 
morial  occupancy  €done  will  not  answer,  nor  immemorial  repair ;  lor 
the  two  must  go  together.  A  century  will  not  do,  nor  any  specified 
time,  if  a  failure  of  continuity  in  either  part  of  the  prescription  can  be 
proved  or  presumed.  Nor  will  mere  luxurious  or  ornamental  repairs 
be  sufficient ;  it  must  be  all  repairs.  The  perpetual  liability  and  the 
advantage  must  go  together.  In  all  other  points  a  prescriptive  pew 
follows  the  law  of  a  faculty  pew.  (I  Phill.,  323  and  3,  331  ;  1  Con. 
nst.,  322  ;  3  AddamSy  6  ;  3  iJf.  and  Ry.  389.) 

Such  are  the  general  rules.     Ancient  custouis  (during  several  cen- 
turies, for  instance,)  may  alter  them  in  particular  parishes.    Some 
parishes  have  ao  ancient  custom  of  regulating  pews  by  a  board  of 
twelve  parishioners;  some — as  in   London — by  the  churchwardens 
uncontrolled.     Sometimes  a  house  has  an  ancient  indefeasible  right  to 
a  seat  in  another  parish  ;  sometimes  an  estate  is  entitled  to  the  seats  in 
a  side  chancel,  or  aisle,  which  had  probably  been  built  by  the  owner 
^  the  estate.     But  in  every  case  of  custom  the  law  will  interpret 
strictly,  and  lean  to  give  the  parisliioners  at  large  us  much  of  thcu* 
church  as  possible.     (2  Add.,  427  ;   ]   Y.and  J.,  583  ;  1  JHagsf.,  21)4.) 
The  chancel  is  usually  the  freehold  of  the  rector,  whether  clerical  or 
^3y,  and  does  not  belong  to  the  incumbent  as  such,  except  for  Divine 
service.     It  is,  however,  solely  under  the  ordinary's  jurisdiction,  nor 
t'^a  the  rector  grant  out  seats  iu  it.     The  rector  and  the  vicar  also 
We  right  to  seats  in  the  chancel  for  themselves,  but  no  other  parish- 
ioners; though  probably  the  rector's  family,  and  frequently  also  the 
vicar's,  may  be  entitled  to  sit  there.     (Johns.,  244  ;  1  B.  and  Add., 
498.) 

It  is  evident  that  the  right  to  a  seat  in  church  is  merely  permissive. 
There  can  be  no  property  in  a  pew  ;  the  law  knows  of  no  such  thing, 
for  pews   were   erected   for   the   use   of  the  parishioners   at  large. 
(3  PhilL,  16;  Degye,  1,  12.)     Even  a  faculty,  when  it  authorizes  a 
man  to  inherit,  to  sell,  or  to  assign  a  pew,  is  so  far  powerless ;  and  all 
asngnments  of  pews,  and  all  money  dealings  in  pews,  and  all  lettings 
of  pews  are  illegal.     The  late  Sir  J.  Nicholl's  judgment  on  the  point 
was — »*  pews  in  a  church  belong  to  the  parish  for  the  use  of  the  inha- 
bitants, and  cannot  be  sold  or  let  without  a  special  Act  of  Parliament." 
(I  Hagg,,2^,  29.)     The  act  of  selling  or  of  letting  even  a  faculty 
pew  (apart  from  the  house  to  which  it  belongs)  conveys  no  right  to 
the  purchaser  or  renter  ;  and  therefore  to  sell  or  let  any  other  pew  is 
a  still  more  useless  attempt.     But  if  the  owner  of  a  house  to  which  a 
faculty  pew  is  annexed,  and  with  which  it  must  go  as  a  matter  of 
course,  (2  Consist.,  319,)  sells  or  lets  the  house,  asking  a  higher  price 
or  a  larger  rent  on  account  of  the  annexed  pew,  the  law  could  pro* 
bably  not  interfere ;  if,  however,  the  new  inhabitant,  whether  pur- 
chaser or  tenant,  do  not  occupy  the  pew  himself,  he  cannot  authorize 
any  one  else  to  do  so;  it  probably  falls  back  to  the  churchwardens 
until  some  inliabitant  of  the  house  demands  to  sit  in  it. 
The  result  of  all  the  principles  on  the  subject  is  that  the  church  i^ 
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bona  Jide  for  the  use  of  the  whole  inhabitants  as  far  as  the  space  will 
allow,  and  that  it  is  free  for  them  without  rent  or  purchase.  None 
can  sell  or  buy,  none  can  let  or  hire  a  pew,  for  it  is  illegal  to  do  so. 
It  is  taking  out  of  the  hands  of  the  ordinary's  officers  for  private  gain, 
a  part  of  that  which  was  entrusted  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
and  arranging  the  whole  parishioners,  in  the  way  best  and  most  con- 
venient for  all. 

The  subject  will  be  found  fully  discussed  and  explained  in  Dt, 
Phillimore's  edition  of  Burns'  Ecclesiastical  Law,  (especially  under  the 
Article  Churchy)  to  which  this  slight  sketch  is  mainly  indebted. 


RELIQUIiE  LlTURGICil. 

Sib, — When  "  M."  produces  the  authority  of  one  single  lexicographer 
for  the  sense  he  attributes  to  the  word  accwer^  or  rather,  to  the  word 
accusation^  as  "something  unproved,  something  false,"  I  may  then 
think  it  worth  while  to  ask  him  which  of  all  his  long  array  of  charges 
he  has  proved  against  me. 

I  neither  required,  or  expected  him  to  tell  me  where  all  his  copies  of 
the  Scottish  Liturgy,  with  the  "  Certain  Prayers"  attached,  might  be 
found,  I  challenged  him  but  for  2l  few  out  of  his  many  $  and  I  will 
now  come  down  to  the  relief  of  his  embarrassment,  and  challenge  him 
but  for  one.  Let  him  produce  one^  if  he  can  ;  and  if  not,  let  him 
acknowledge  that  his,  and  not  mine,  was  the  '<  rash  and  unguarded 
statement,"  the  "extraordinary  assertion,"  the  "strange  position,"  the 
"  mere  boast." 

Meanwhile,  I  turn  from  "  M."  to  entreat  your  readers,  as  the  kindest 
favour  they  can  show  me,  to  take  nothing  of  mine  on  trust,  but  just  to 
compare  the  passages  specified  in  my  last,  (especially  those  which 
relate  to  the  two  American  Liturgies,)  and  then  to  form  their  own 
judgment,  whether  more  palpable  inaccuracies  they  ever  read,  than 
those  committed  by  my  antagonist,  or  more  lamentable  failures  at 
explanation. 

The  question  of  the  variations  between  the  editions  of  the  Puritan 
Prayer-book,  I  have  no  wish  to  evade ;  and  cheerfully  would  1  own 
the  fault  imputed,  if  I  could  find  the  fault  to  own.  The  dispute  has 
proved  a  mere  Xoyo/iuxta.  I  meant  one  thing;  "  M."  another;  and, 
of  course,  each  is  to  himself  right,  and  to  the  other  wrong.  But  I 
explained  from  the  beginning  what  I  meant,  and  used  no  expression 
in  a  novel  or  unusual  acceptation ;  and  while  I  allow  **  M.'*  the  credit 
of  having  equally  established  his  own  argument  to  his  own  content,  I 
must  still  add,  that,  having  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  that  those  I 
am  most  bound  to  serve  and  please  consider  that  I  have  accom- 
plished all  I  undertook,  I  feel  but  little  anxiety  whether  "  M."  con- 
sents or  not. 

For  the  rest,  I  desire  nothing  better  than  to  leave  his  last  communi- 
cation as  it  stands. 

1  an),  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 
Bath,  Dec.  4,  1848.  Petkr  HaLL. 
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ON  THE  BISHOP   OF  GIBRALTAR'S  LETTER  TO  THE  AHCHBISHOI* 

OF  CANTERBURY. 

Dear  SiRy — It  must  ever  be  an  object  of  lively  satisfaction,  I  think 
you  will  admit,  to  the  churchman  and  the  Chrij^tian,  to  think  of  how 
the  Almighty  has  regarded  his  wants,  and  provided  for  them.  And 
so  surely  it  is,  as  to  that  great  blessing  of  the  Church  of  England, 
"The  Book  of  Common  Prayer."  Mark  it  we  may,  from  the 
"  Primer"  onwards ;  and  how  graciously  has  the  Lord  been  dealing 
with  our  church,  VVonderful  has  been  the  evidence  of  his  providence, 
even  in  the  fiercest  times ;  and  were  it  not  that  **  a  blessing  is  in  it,'' 
oh,  how  could  that  book  have  been  spared  ?  Where  is  the  volume 
that  could  stand  the  tests  that  the  Prayer-book  has  stood  ?  Enemy 
after  enemy  has  arisen,  but  there  it  is,  true  as  ever  to  God  and  man, 
boldly  declaring  God's  truth,  and  showing  unto  man  the  way  of 
eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Yes,  "  that  deep  and  rich  tone  of  scriptural  expression"  does  indeed 
and  in  truth  commend  itself  to  our  notice,  and  bid  our  hearts  echo  and 
re-echo  the  praises  of  our  God. 

The  "doctrines  and"  the  "precepts"  of  the  Prayer-book  may  well 
call  forth  our  gratitude :  for  how  do  they  testify  the  mercy  and  the 
power  of  God — how  do  they  intimate  our  access  to  our  completenets 
in  Jesus,  our  only  Lord  and  Saviour ;  and  **  other  foundation  can  no 
man  lay" — how  do  they  set  before  us  that  Christianity  for  which 
martyrs  have  burned,  and  bled,  and  pined,  and  died  ;  and  bid  us  be 
*•  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  his  might ;"  since  death  itself 
can  do  the  Christian,  nurtured  by  such  teaching,  no  harm,  but  rather 
good,  bringing  him  to  be  more  immediately  with  Christ.  From  the 
first  words  at  holy  baptism,  to  the  very  last  that  can  hopefully  be 
uttered,  how  faithfiil  is  our  church  ;  and  this  in  her  services  exhibited 
in  the  Prayer-book — plain,  yet  erudite  for  all. 

Oh  I  what  a  treasure  this  for  him  who,  at  home  or  in  a  distant  land, 
has  his  spirit  vexed  within  him.  What  a  boon  in  England,  or  the 
colonies,  for  those  seeking  help  from  above,  from  **  the  Lord  who  made 
heaven  and  earth."  What  a  companion  in  joy ;  what  a  friend  in 
adversity;  what  a  memento  of  "  holy  thoughts  and  good  desires," 
that  book  so  endeared  to  us  in  the  reminiscences  of  Whitsuntide. 
Did  the  pagan,  did  the  unbeliever,  once  know  half  its  value,  would 
they  not  cast  away  their  dumb  idols? — would  they  not  believe  the  tes- 
timony to  *«  the  glory  of  the  Eternal  Trinity  ?*'  Would  they  not,  "  in 
the  power  of  the  Divine  Majesty,"  desire  to  **  worship  the  Unity  ?" 
«<All  men  have  not  faith  ;"  but  the  prayer  which  this  meet  companion, 
to  him  who  loves  his  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God,  would  suggest,  and 
impart,  would  be  unto  the  healing  of  the  nations,  and  that  the  earth 
might  be  «•  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea.** 

Justly  does  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  call  upon  the  members  of  our 
church  to  acknowledge  and  proclaim  a  day  of  manifold  thanksgiving 
— <*  a  great,"  "  a  simultaneous,"  <«  an  universal  eflfort ;"  he  would  have 
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that  all  may  take  part,  as  all  are  concerned,  in  so  holy  a  cause.  The 
"  English  Reformation"* — great  thoughts  does  it  bring  of  iuiinuniiy, 
and  privilege;  and  those  advantages  which  have  been  handed  down 
to  us,  and  which  have  been  admired  hy  Dissenters  and  others,t  how 
do  they  shine  before  us.  This  challenge,  then,  to  some  of  our  best 
sympathies  do  we  accept,  or  are  we  unworthy  of  it  ? 

The  voice  of  prayer  and  praise,  on  the  day  of  the  Lord,  as  well  as 
Whitsun  season,  how  blessed.  But,  had  it  even  occurred  on  a  week 
day,  with  what  force  would  come  the  appeal.  Especially  when  some 
would  alter,  others  abridge,}  others  nullily  the  display  of  our  church's 
lore.  How  important  the  call  on  this  occasion  to  unity,§  and  to 
Heaven. 

Then,  again,  "  a  collection"  for  "  additional  bishops,*'  (for  a  church 
seems  an  anomaly  without  a  bishop  abroad ;  and  we  hear  in  many 
directions  of  what  the  "  chief  pastor"  has  done,)  also  for  ••  additional 
clergy" — how  considerate,  and  considerable.  And,  among  the  rest  of 
the  sayings  of  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  it  is  an  affecting  circumstance 
for  all  who  have  morjey  to  bestow,  that  **  Never  before  has  such  an 
occasion  presented  ittelf,  and  never  again  can  it  occur  in  our  time." 
Viewing  it  as  **  not  a  question  of  party,"  it  is  remarkable;  but  even  if 
we  were  regarded  as  partisans  for  valuing  "  that  excellent  book,"|| 
whose  **  form  of  })ublic  worship"  Ridley's  **  moving  letter"  so  com- 


♦  "  We  believe  and  teach  all  that  is  contaiDcd  in  the  creeds  of  the  ancieDt  Chris- 
tian church,  and  was  by  them  esteemed  necessary  to  salvation,'*  says  Archbishop 
Tillotsoo.  He  also  observes,  •*  Our  rejection  of  these  {corruptions  and  notfeltirs)  is 
our  Reformation.** — Sermon  XXVII.  '*  The  Protestant  Religion  Vindicated  frum 
Novelty." 

t  *'  I  have  always  had  it  (the  Church  of  England)  in  jmt  esteem,  and,  till  I  die, 
I  shall  continue  in  the  same  due  veneration  of  it" — Mons.  Dailld,  quoted  page  8, 
"  Introduction  to  Abridgment  of  London  Cases.**    Third  edition.     1701. 

I  To  have  *'  the  longsomeness  of  the  service  abridged*'  was,  long  ago,  a  request. 
With  what  reason  let  him  uho  really  knows  and  weighs  our  scriptural  tiasis  declare. 

§  Which  we  could  never  gain  in  a  bracketed,  an  unmeaning,  an  absurd  Prayer- 
book. 

The  reader  of  "  Schism  Try*d  and  Condemned  by  the  Sentiments  of  the  most 
Eminent  Writers  among  the  Dissenters.  By  a  I>ay  Hand.  Second  edition."  Preface 
initials,  J.  C. ;  and,  '*  Schism  Try*d  and  Condemned,  containing  the  Sentiments  of 
the  Foreign  Reformed  Churches.  Part  II.  London:  A.  Bettesworth.  1716,"  will 
find  much  as  to  unity,  &c.,  which  may  be  compared  with  Dr.  Wells's  Treatises. 
•*The  Life  of  Bishop  Sanderson.  By  Isaac  Walton.  London:  R.  Marriott.  1678;" 
Bishop  Sanderson's  **  Judgment  concerning  Submission  to  Usurpers ;"  his  **  Paz 
Ecrlesias,**  and  liis  **  Judgment  in  One  View  for  the  Settlement  of  the  Church,**  saaie 
publisher  and  date;  and  the  "  Reasons  of  the  present  Judgment  of  the  Univifrsity  of 
Oxford  concerning  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  the  Negative  Oath,  and  the 
Ordinances  concerning  Discipline  and  Worship,  approved  by  general  consent  in  a 
full  Convocation,  June  1, 1647,  and  presented  to  consideration,*'  ditto,  ditto,  maybe 
viewed. 

II  "  The  Papists,  not  being  able  to  find  anything  in  the  Liturgy  contraiy  to  the 
Word  of  God,  or  the  uncorrupted  doctrine  of  the  purest  ages  of  Christianity,  con- 
tinued  to  frequent  our  church,  and  communicate  in  our  prayers  and  sacraments.**— 


of  Berks,  page  71,  &c. 
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mended  to  the  exiles  of  Frankfort — ("  Any  particular  contrary  to  the 
holy  Word  of  God  in  the  whole  English  Liturgy,  the  purity  and  per- 
fection of  which  he  every  day  expected  to  be  called  to  confirm  with 
the  testimony  of  hL)  blood,"  is  he  reported  to  have  challenged  the 
objectors  '*to  show."*)— If  we  were  looked  upon  as  partisans,  I  say, 
fur  esteeming  so  good,  so  ancient,  so  scriptural  a  work,  why  should  it 
grieve  us  ? 

"  Zeal,  balanced  with  consideration  and  the  results  of  authority,"  is 
beautifully  exemplified  in  the  Church  of  England.  And  if  her  sons 
and  daughters,  from  time  to  time,  leave  her  pale,  let  them  not  forget 
her  pious  care,  how  she  has  cautioned,  how  she  has  warned,  them. 
Nor  let  them  forget  how  many  complaints  have  been  again  and  again 
answered. 

<*  New  cavils"  will  often  arise ;  but  *«  orderly  and  decent"  is  our 
Liturgy.  And  may  God  teach  us  to  think  deeply  and  freely  of  his 
mercy :  and  thus  may  we  entreat  that  some  (if  God  will)  may  return 
to  the  bosom  of  our  spiritual  mother ;  that  others  may  seek  well  unto 
God,  ere  they  forsake  that  good  which  she  has,  and  gives,  **  looking 
UDto  Jesus." 

Were  I  to  say  a  part  only  of  what  the  long  memorable  idea  as  to 
the  retrospect  of  next  Whitsunday  (27th  May)  further  calls  to  mind, 
it  would  be  too  intrusive  upon  your  time  and  space.  I  will  therefore 
conclude. 

Dear  Sir,  believe  me  very  truly  yours, 

Presbtter  EccLBSiiE  Anglicanje. 

P.S. — It  might  serve  to  keep  alive  the  remembrance  if  there  were 
alioiited  distributionf  (on  account  of  expense)  among  the  poor  of 
Prayer-books,  inscribed  27th  May,  1849,  Whit  Sunday.  The  bishop's 
proposal  might  be  printed  on  the  cover  inside. 

*  Thus  Bishop  Cox  "was  resolved,  let  the  danger  of  the  enterprise  be  what  it 
woold,  to  go  and  vindicate  the  Liturgy  against  all  opposers/'  &c — Lives  of  the 
Compilers,  S.  Downes,  Presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England.  London :  C.  Hi  Ting- 
ton.     1722. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  **  when  Gualter,  a  learned  Calvinist,  had  declared  against 
pressing  the  ceremonies  on"  the  ''weak  consciences,"  (of  paritans,  &c,)  Bishop 
Cox — '*  in  an  excellent  letter,  expostulated  with  him,  for  being  so  free  in  his  cen- 
tores  when  he  had  heard  but  one  side — j^ve  him  an  impartial  account  of  the  state 
of  the  case,  and  so  folly  convinced  him,  that  Onalter  wrote  to  be^  pardon  for 
his  rashness,  and  promised  to  ^ive  the  churdi  public  satisfaction.  This  ne  accord- 
ingly performed  in  the  dedication  prefixed  to  his  homilies  on  St.  Paul's  first  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  addressed  to  Bishop  Cox,  and  those  other  bishops  whom  he  had 
conversed  with  when  exiles  in  Germany,  in  which  he  condemned  all  separation  on 
aecoont  of  things  indifferent,  justified  the  governors  of  the  church  in  imposing  such 
eeremoniefl  as  contributed  to  Uie  decency  rad  order  of  public  worship,  and  compared 
the  scbismatical  spirit  of  the  puritans  to  that  of  the  Donatists,  so  iniiunous  in  ecde- 
liastical  history  for  their  separation  ft-om  the  church  of  the  first  and  purest  ages." 
-Tide  ditto. 

t  Suppofe  by  the  Sooiety  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  in  honour  of  the 
day. 
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Sir, — Many  of  your  readers  have  undoubtedly  read  the  evidence 
submitted  to  Mr.  Denison's  committee  respecting  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission  ;  and  in  all  probability  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  Horfield  property  in  the  diocese  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  have 
excited  their  attention. 

Unexplained,  the  following  portions  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Richards's  evi- 
dence may  appear  to  reflect  on  the  present  Bishop  of  the  diocese  with 
regard  to  his  conduct  relative  to  the  renewal  of  the  lease,  as  well  as 
on  other  accounts : — 

<*  There  being  no  renewal  in  Bishop  Gray's  time,  and  no  attempt  at 
renewal  in  Bishop  Allen's  time,  what  was  your  impression,  upon  the 
union  of  the  two  Sees,  as  to  the  tenure  of  the  estate  during  the  time 
of  the  present  Bishop  ? — I  thought  the  Bcclesiastical  Commissioners 
had  acted  upon  that  suggestion  that  I  spoke  of. 

"  You  considered  that  the  lease  would  not  be  renewed,  but  that  the 
estate  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  ? — Yes  ;  I  had 
endeavoured  several  times  to  find  out  from  the  Bishop,  but  I  never 
could  find  out,  whether  he  or  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  held 
it;  and  some  of  the  copyholders  had  written  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  to  know  whether  they  could  do  anything.  We  were 
under  the  impression  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  had  it. 

"  Did  you  see  the  Order  in  Council,  No.  370,  respecting  Horfleld  ? 
—Yes. 

'*  Was  that  Order  in  Council  calculated  to  confirm  your  impression? 
— Yes ;  when  I  saw  it  first  I  thought  the  Commissioners  had  taken 
possession  of  this  property ;  but  the  Order  in  Council  was  not 
worded  very  clearly. 

'<  But  that  was  the  impression  the  public  would  derive  from  reading 
the  Order  in  Council  ? — Yes  ;  myself  and  many  others  derived  that 
impression  at  first ;  and  then  afterwards,  when  we  came  to  study  the 
Order  in  Council,  and  to  inquire  into  it,  it  was  found  that  the  new 
Bishop  was  to  have  it  for  his  life;  but  the  first  impression  was,  that 
it  was  taken  from  the  See. 

'*  Was  it  a  matter  of  surprise  to  you  when  you  heard  that  this  lease 
was  now  to  be  renewed  ? — Not  when  we  had  this  Order  in  Council 
thoroughly  sifted,  which  it  was  by  two  or  three  gentlemen. 

*<  That  Order  in  Council  seems  to  have  been  gazetted  the  8th  of 
June,  last  year  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

''  Up  to  that  time,  your  belief  was  that  the  lease  would  not  be  re- 
newed ? — Yes ;  I  never  could  ascertain  from  the  Bishop  whether  it 
was  his  or  the  Commissioners'. 

**  The  general  impression  was  that  it  was  not  to  be  renewed  ? — Yes. 

<^  When  you  heard  that  it  was  going  to  be  renewed,  was  it  a  matter 
of  great  surprise  to  you  ? — It  was,  and  I  expressed  my  surprise  to  a 
number  of  persons. 

«<  Was  it  a  matter  of  general  surprise  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — Yes. 

<•  Do  you  know  whether,  under  the  arrangement  that  has  been  coo- 
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templated,  there  was  any  addition  to  be  made  to  the  living  of  Horfield  ? 
—I  learnt  from  the  Bishop's  letter,  which  he  published  in  the  news- 
paper, that  there  was  to  be  an  addition. 

"  Did  you  know  when  it  was  to  commence  ? — I  understood  that  it 
was  to  commence  immediately,  but  I  have  ascertained  lately,  from  the 
Bishop's  chaplain,  that  it  is  not  to  commence  till  after  my  death.  The 
whole  of  the  tithes  belonged  to  the  Bishop,  and  former  Bishops  had 
always  paid  so  much  a-year  to  the  incumbent,  but  the  Bishop  has  not 
paid  anything. 

'*  A  great  deal  of  the  tithe  has  been  taken  from  the  parish  ? — The 
whole  of  the  tithes. 

**  Are  the  estate  of  Horfield  and  the  parish  of  Horfield  the  same  ? 
— Yes.  There  is  a  second  estate,  called  Horfield  Court  Estate,  the 
fee-simple  of  which  was  sold  for  a  palace ;  that  was  also  the  Bishop's ; 
alloffether  he  would  have  had  20,000/.  out  of  the  parish^  and  the  parish 
did  not  get  one  farthing  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  tJiere  is  a  very 
great  outcry  in  the  parish  about  it — there  is  no  provision  for  a  school,  or 
for  anything  else, 

<<  Chairman. — You  have  stated  that  a  payment  has  been  made  to  the 
incumbent  of  Horfield  by  all  the  preceding  Bishops,  but  that  no  pay- 
ment was  made  by  the  present  Bishop  ? — ^Yes. 

<<  Will  you  explain  that  ? — Bishop  Gray  left  just  at  the  time  I  suc- 
ceeded to  the  living  of  Horfield  ;  he  paid  up  to  the  time  of  his  quitting  ; 
then  Dr.  Allen  came.  I  was  not  at  first  aware  of  any  payment  hav- 
ing been  made  by  the  Bishops  formerly,  and  I  knew  nothing  of  it  (ill 
just  before  his  death  ;  but  in  Dr.  Allen's  time  I  applied  to  him,  and 
he  gave  an  order  to  pay  me,  and  I  never  put  it  before  the  present 
Bishop  till  latterly.  I  never  received  anything ;  when  I  did  put  it 
before  him,  he  declined  paying. 

<*  What  is  the  position  of  the  incumbent  of  the  parish  of  Horfield  ? 
—It  is  a  very  awkward  position,  for  I  have  threatened  the  Commis- 
sioners with  a  lawsuit  to  try  to  recover  the  tithes ;  I  put  in  a  claim 
the  other  day  ;  it  has  been  several  times  before  the  Board  lately. 

<<  How  does  the  matter  stand  at  present  ? — At  present  the  lessee, 
Dr.  Shadwell,  has  the  whole  of  the  tithes ;  when  his  interest  drops, 
they  will  be  the  Bishop's. 

'*  Are  you  able  to  say  what  is  the  value  of  the  tithes  ? — They  are 
commuted  at  210/. 

'^  Are  they  great  or  small  tithes  ? — Great  and  small.  Some  of  the 
property  is  tithe  free ;  the  demesne  land  is  tithe  free,  and  the  Horfield 
Court  property  is  tithe  free. 

*'  What  is  the  provision  for  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  ? — He  has 
something  from  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  and  money  that  was  raised  by 
private  subscription  some  years  ago ;  it  amounts  to  80/.  a-year  alto- 
gether. 

**  The  whole  receipts  of  the  clergyman  are  80/.  a-year  ? — Yes. 
"  Has  he  a  house  ? — Yes,  a  house,  three  parts  of  which  were  built  by 
myself, 

"  What  is  the  extent  of  the  parish  ?— The  extent  is  1200  acres,  in 
round  numbers. 
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What  b  the  populatioD  r — It  is  very  difficult  to  saj  what  the  popu- 
lation is,  for  lately  we  bare  had  barracks  boili  there,  bj  which  ue 
have  had  the  parish  doubled  in  one  daj. 

*'  But,  independentlj  of  the  barracks,  what  is  the  population  ? — 
From  600  to  700,  and  with  the  barracks,  about  from  600  to  700  more. 

''  Is  there  any  prorisioo  for  clerical  soperioteodeooe  at  the  bar- 
racks, independently  of  your  own  clerical  superintendence  ? — Yes,  a 
rery  small  sum  ;  a  guinea  is  paid  for  duty  done  on  every  fine  Sun- 
day, and  five  shillings  for  visiting  the  sick  in  the  ho^ital  in  the 
week. 

*'  Is  that  payment  made  to  some  chaplain,  or  to  yourself? — To  my- 
self; for  which  I  give  a  full  service  every  Sunday  at  nine  o'clock,  and 
another  at  two  at  the  hospital,  and  1  visit  the  sick  and  prisoners  every 
week. 

"  That  being  the  provbion  for  the  clergyman,  what  addition  used 
to  be  made  by  the  bishop  ? — 5/.  a-year  he  used  to  give  ;  but  when  1 
went  to  Horfield  first,  there  was  but  one  service  on  the  Sunday ;  now 
we  have  four  services  every  Sunday,  and  sometimes  five,  for  which  I 
am  obliged  to  have  a  curate.  The  government  pay  would  be,  on  the 
average,  about  60/.,  if  we  take  out  all  the  wet  Sundays ;  the  soldiers 
do  not  come,  and  then  they  deduct  the  guinea. 

'<  Mr.  HoRSMAN. — You  have  four  or  five  services  every  Sunday,  in 
the  barracks  or  in  the  parish  church,  done  by  yourself  and  your 
curate  ? — Yes ;  for  which  we  have  SOL  and  60L  between  us,  on  an 
average,  about  140/.  a-year  for  the  two. 

*'  The  house,  you  say,  you  built  three  parts  of  yourself? — Yes. 

**  Is  there  any  school  in  the  parish  ? — Yes ;  thai  I  built  aho^  and  the 
school  mistress's  house  I  finished  only  the  other  day. 

'<  How  are  those  schools  supported  ? — 77ie^  are  supported  bymy$df 
entirely, 

**  Now  that  an  arrangement  has  been  contemplated  between  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  and  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  do  I  un- 
derstand you  to  say  that  there  has  been  nothing  done  whatever  to- 
wards an  immediate  addition  to  the  spiritual  provision  for  the  parish  ? 
— NOf  not  anything  towards  t/te  school  either. 

<<  You  understand  that  there  has  been  a  contemplated  increase  of 
100/.  a-year  after  your  death  ? — I  did  not  know  what  the  sum  was. 
I  understood  that  there  was  to  be  an  addition  after  my  death. 

**  How  did  you  understand  that — have  you  been  told  that  that  is  the 
case  ? — Yes  ;  the  Bishop's  chaplain  told  me  the  other  day. 

**  Mr.  GouLBURN. — Did  you  apply  to  the  Bishop  for  the  usual  con- 
tribution of  5/.  a-year,  which  his  predecessors  had  given  ? — Not  till 
lately  ;  about  twelve  months  ago  I  applied. 

**  What  answer  did  the  Bishop  give  to  you  ? — He  took  no  notice  of 
it,  I  think. 

**  Did  you  apply  personally  to  him  ? — No,  it  was  by  letter ;  I  was 
applying  to  him  for  something  else  at  the  time,  and  I  mentioned 
this. 

**  Did  you  repeat  the  request  about  this  5L  afterwards,  as  he  had 
omitted  to  notice  it  in  his  answer  to  your  letter  ? — No ;  he  said  that 
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he  did  not  wish  to  have  anything  to  say  upon  the  Horfield  property, 
and  I  concluded  that  it  embraced  that. 

»*  You  recommended  that  this  property  should  not  be  renewed  ? 

Yes. 

"  What  was  your  object  in  not  renewing  the  property  ? — In  order 
that  it  might  fail  into  the  see,  and  increase  the  value  of  the  see. 

<*  If  it  were  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners, would  not  the  same  object  be  answered  that  you  had  in  view 
in  not  having  it  renewed  ? — Yes. 

'*  There  was  a  great  complaint  in  the  parish  that  so  large  a  snm 
had  been  taken  out  of  it,  without  anything  being  given  to  it  ? — Yes, 
a  great  feeling  in  the  parish. 

'<  That  would,  I  suppose,  extend  to  the  diocese,  if  a  large  amount 
was  taken  out  of  it  ? — I  cannot  speak  to  the  feeling  of  the  diocese  ; 
I  can  only  speak  to  the  feeling  of  the  parish." 

According  to  Mr.  Richards,  he  is  in  the  receipt  of  a  very  small  in- 
come as  the  incumbent  of  Horfield  ;  and  as  the  parish  contains  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  ecclesiastical  property,  the  public,  on  perusing 
the  evidence,  will  naturally  ask  why  the  Bishop  should  not  endow  the 
living  out  of  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  his  lordship  by  the  Commis- 
sioners.    It  comes  out,  indeed,  in  the  evidence,  that  the  living  is  to 
be  endowed  to  the  extent  of  100/.  per  annum  after  Mr.  Richards*s 
decease.     But  the  question  will  arise,  why  should  it  not  be  endowed 
daring   Mr.  Richards's  life,  that  he,  who  has  long  laboured  in  the 
parish,  may  reap  the  benefit.     In  reply  to  such  a  question,  it  may  be 
stated,  that  during  the  life  of  the  lessee  of  this  property,  the  living  of 
Horfield  may  be  sold :  and  further,  it  is  rumoured  that  Mr.  Richards 
had  been  anxious  to  resign,  but  that  the  Bishop  had,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, refused  to  accept  the  resignation.     The  Bishop,  there- 
fore, could  not  endow  the  living  of  Horfield  from  the  church  pro- 
perty.    After  the  death  of  the  lessee,  the  patronage  falls  to  the 
Bishop,  and  then  the  living  will  be  endowed.     I  may  also  mention 
another  rumour,  because,  if  true,  it  proves  that  Mr.  Richards  was 
not  always  opposed  to  the  renewal  of  the  lease.     It  is  said  that  Mr. 
Richards  actually  applied  for  a  new  lease  of  the  manor  to  himself. 
This  explanation  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  that  portion  of  the  evidence 
which  relates  to  the  endowment  of  Horfield. 

But  the  public  may  probably  imagine  that  the  Bishop  is  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  considerable  sum  from  the  parish  of  Horfield  ;  and  further, 
that  his  lordship  had  discontinued  a  subscription  of  5/.  per  annum, 
which  had  been  paid  by  his  predecessors.  The  best  answer  to  these 
insinuations  will  be  found  in  the  following  letter,  with  which  I  was 
favoured  by  his  lordship,  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  mine  expressive  of 
my  sorrow  at  the  calumnious  assertions  of  the  Record, 

**  Stapleton,  December  19tli,  1848. 
''  My  Dear  Sir, — I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter,  and 
for  the  uneasiness  which  you  express  in  seeing  me  calumniated  in 
the  Record  newspaper.     I  never  see  the  Record,  nor,  if  I  did,  should 
I  think  it  right  to  reply  to  newspaper  calumnies. 
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"  Having  been  bishop  between  eighteen  and  nineteen  years,  my 
principles  must  be  so  well  known  throughout  my  diocese,  as  to  make 
any  defence  of  my  character  unnecessary  and  useless. 

**  The  Record,  you  say,  charges  me  with  putting  in  my  pocket  a 
large  sum  from  the  Horiield  estate.  Now,  it  is  certain  that  I  never 
did  receive  anything  from  that  part  of  the  episcopal  property  beyond 
the  reserved  rent  of  about  86/.  a-year ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
ever  I  shall.  If  I  ever  do,  the  greater  part  will  immediately  be 
devoted  to  the  improvement  of  small  benefices  within  my  diocese. 

*'  In  regard  to  the  other  point  which  you  mention,  the  non-payment 
of  an  alleged  sum  of  5/.  to  the  incumbent  of  Horfield,  I  can  only 
reply  that  I  never  heard  of  such  an  allowance  before  the  present 
year.  Of  all.  the  annual  payments  which  I  found  established  by 
usage,  I  have  never  reduced  or  omitted  one ;  while  I  have  greatly 
increased  them  in  number  and  amount.  The  incumbent  of  Horfield 
is  a  person  of  considerable  fortune  ;  and  I  should  have  thought  that 
an  eleemosynary  payment  of  5/.  would  have  been  regarded  by  him  as 
an  aflPront. 

**  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

**  Your  very  faithful  Brother  and  Servant, 
«« Rev. .'»  "  J.  H.  Gloucester  &  Bristol." 

It  is  very  painful  to  perceive  the  greediness  with  which  the  Record 
and  other  mar-prelate  publications  lay  hold  on  anything  that  may 
be  made  to  appear  disadvantageous  to  the  bishops.  The  Record^ 
however,  is  blundering  in  the  dark,  for  it  evidently  regards  Mr. 
Richards  as  an  evangelical  martyr  in  the  hands  of  a  tractarian 
bishop.  What  will  the  Record  say  to  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Richards's 
curate  is  the  gentleman  who  carried  his  views  too  far  for  Dr. 
Hook  at  Leeds.  I  mention  this  circumstance,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  casting  reflections  on  any  one,  but  merely  to  show  that  the  Record 
probably  thought  that  Mr.  Richards,  inasmuch  as  his  evidence  ap- 
peared to  reflect  upon  the  Bishop,  must  be  one  of  its  own  allies. 
Let  me  add,  that  I  should  not  have  alluded  to  these  matters  at  all, 
except  that  it  seems  necessary  to  do  so,  in  order  to  point  out  the 
eagerness  wiUi  which  the  Record  catches  at  anything,  which  can 
be  twisted  into  a  charge  against  the  bishops. 

Before  I  quit  the  Record,  I  must  refer  you  to  the  paper  of  the 
18th,  in  which  a  letter  is  given  from  the  English  Churchman.  In  its 
comment  on  the  letter  in  question,  the  Record  asks  how  it  could 
know  that  the  Bishop  was  not  about  to  put  the  money  into  his  own 
pocket,  as  had  been  stated  positively  by  this  journal  during  the  pre* 
vious  week  ?  The  Record  had  asserted,  that  the  Bishop  was  about 
to  do  so,  and  it  is  no  answer  or  justification  to  allege  that  they  had 
no  means  of  knowing  the  contrary.  If  they  were  not  certain  that 
such  was  really  the  case,  why  was  such  a  fearful  assertion  hazarded  ? 
I  am  not  aware  that  this  calumnious  assertion  had  been  made  in  any 
other  paper,  so  that  the  Record  has  alone  the  unenviable  notoriety  of 
slandering  the  Bishop  in  this  matter.  It  would  be  bad  enough  in  any 
one  to  put  forth  such  a  statement  without  full  and  distinct  proof  of 
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its  truth ;  but    in   a  paper  professing  to  be  conducted  on  religious 
principles,  it  is   truly  lamentable.     In  almost  all  the  papers,  the  fact 
that  the  Bisbop  bas  devoted  the  property  in  question  to  ecclesiastical 
purposes  witbin   bis  own  diocese,  has  been  mentioned  :  so  that  the 
Ricord  is  inexcusable  in  not  knowing  something  of  the  particulars. 
At  all  events,  sucb  a  calumny  should  not  have  been  ventured  without 
a  full  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  case.     An  inquiry  should  have 
been  instituted  if  the  Record  wished  to  attack  the  Bishop.    In  Bristol, 
a  public  meeting  of  the  clergy  was  held,  at  which  resolutions  were 
passed,  thanking  his  lordship  for  devoting  the  money  in  question  to 
ecclesiastical  purposes.    Notices  of  this  meeting  appeared  pretty  gene- 
rally in  the  daily  papers.   It  is  a  proof  that  party  and  selfish  interests^ 
Dot  religious  principles,  are  predominant  in  the  management  of  this 
paper.    From  the  Bishop's  letter,  it  will  be  seen  that  his  lordship  cannot 
condescend  to  notice  newspaper  calumnies  ;  otherwise  there  are  many 
who  scarcely   think    his  lordship  justified    in    not    bringing    such 
calumniators   to   give  an  account  of  their  conduct  in  a   court  of 
justice.     The  man  who  can  hazard  a  statement  reflecting  on  another, 
without    the   certainty    of    its    truth,   cannot    be    regarded,    what- 
ever his  professions    may    be,   as    a    man   of    piety ;    for    no   one 
uader  the  influence  of    the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  will  venture 
to  make  assertions  of  any  kind  without  due  inquiry.     In  this  case, 
there  was  nothing  in  the  evidence  to  lead  to  such  a  conclusion. 
What  excuse,  then,  is  it  to  say,  ''  we  did  not  know.*'     If  they  did  not 
know,  why  speak  on  the  subject?     Really,  sir,  it  is  almost  enough  to 
lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  such  men  must  be  Jesuits  in  the  garb  of 
Puritans,  whose  aim  is  to  damage  the  Church  of  England  by  reviling 
her  bishops.     Notwithstanding  this  paper's  profession  of  regard  for 
the  truth  in  doctrinal  matters,  it  will  be  impossible  to  wipe  off  the 
stigma  of  disregarding  the  truth  in  speaking  and  acting ;  and  the 
public  will  scarcely  think  that  the  truth  can  be  held  in  the  former 
case,  while  it  is  set  at  nought  in  the  latter. 

I  cannot  but  think,  morever,  that  The  English  Churchman  acted 
improperly  in  giving  Mr.  Richards's  evidence  without  a  word  of  com- 
ment or  explanation,  especially  as  the  editor  printed  the  most  offensive 
parts  in  Italics,  Something  in  defence  of  the  Bishop  might  certainly 
have  been  added  ;  or,  at  least,  some  explanation  of  the  facts  of  the  case. 
Religious  newspapers,  by  culling  out  the  most  slanderous  and  mali- 
cious charges  against  the  bishops,  damage,  not  merely  the  Church  of 
England,  but  Christianity  itself;  since  they  supply  all  the  beer-houses, 
and  all  the  infidel,  radical,  and  chartist  publications  and  clubs,  with 
the  most  envenomed  bits,  ready  cut  and  dried  for  use  against  religion 
and  its  ministers. 

The  evidence  in  the  Horfield  case  may  be  adduced  in  justification 
of  your  condemnation  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  in  your  last 
Dumber.  Surely  it  is  a  shameful  waste  of  public  money,  and 
abuse  of  parliamentary  privilege,  to  enable  malicious  persons, 
under  the  shelter  of  a  parliamentary  paper,  to  publish  false  and 
malicious  libels,  which  they  would  not  venture  to  put  forth  in  any 
other  form.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

December  20ih.  A.M. 
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THE  CAVE  OF  ADULLAM. 

(  From  the  Jewish  IntelUgencer,  December,  1848.) 

This  remarkable  spot,  to  which  allusion  is  made,  1  Sam.  xxii.  ] ; 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  13 ;  and  I  Chron.  xi.  15,  seems  to  have  been  but  little 
known  until  quite  recently.  Thus  the  celebrated  Matthew  Henry,  in 
his  Commentary  on  1  Sam.  xxii.  1,  says  :  **  whether  it  was  a  natural 
or  arlificial  fastness  does  not  appear  ;**  and  the  learned  Dr.  Gill  says, 
on  the  same  passage,  "  it  was  no  doubt  near  to  a  city  of  the  same 
name." 

We  have,  therefore,  much  satisfaction  in  laying  before  our  readers 
the  following  particulars,  with  which  we  have  been  furnished  by  Mr. 
Caiman,  who  recently  visited  this  interesting  spot,  so  long  overlooked 
by  those  who,  while  they  studied  the  sacred  page  which  tells  of  Jacob's 
past  glory,  were  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  wonderful 
remnants  of  antiquity  which  still  exist  to  testify  of  their  former 
history  : — 

<'  It  may  not  be  altogether  uninteresting  to  you,  to  tell  you  some 
few  particulars  about  an  excursion  to  the  cave  of  Adullam,  which  I 
made  in  company  with  others. 

<<  Having  furnished  ourselves  with  the  necessary  articles,  as  that  of 
a  quantity  of  string,  wax  candles,  and  lucifer  matches,  all  indispen- 
sably necessary  for  the  exploring  of  the  cave,  we  set  out  for  if.  The 
greatest  part  of  our  way  lay  through  the  fertile  plains  of  Rephaim, 
which  extends  as  far  as  Bethlehem,  and  where  we  remained  for  a  little 
to  secure  guides.  On  leaving  Bethlehem,  we  entered  a  most  beauti- 
fully cultivated  valley,  a  good  part  of  which,  if  not  nearly  the  whole, 
was  laid  out  in  vineyards  and  olive  plantations,  mostly  composed  of 
young  trees,  which  seemed  to  be  struggling  for  life  and  existence, 
amidst  dry  stumps  and  dead  roots,  remains  of  luxuriant  olive  groves 
that  have  been  laid  waste  by  the  retaliating  warfares  which  keep  the 
country  in  a  perpetual  state  of  desolation.  An  hour's  ride  brought 
us  to  the  ruins  of  Adullam,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  the  Canaanites, 
of  considerable  extent,  and  bearing  many  marks  of  high  antiquity. 

<<  After  dismounting  from  our  horses,  we  proceeded  in  the  direction 
of  the  cave,  which  lies  some  two  hundred  yards  off,  the  mouth  of 
which  being  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  perpendicular  cliff  of  above 
two  thousand  feet  in  height,  and  then  you  have  to  make  your  way  by 
a  slanting  edge  of  rock  of  about  three  feet  in  width,  projecting  from 
the  middle  of  the  cliff,  which  makes  you  giddy  to  look  down  into  the 
valley  below.  This  ledge  of  rock  lands  you  at  two  isolated  pieces  of 
rock,  one  above  the  other,  of  about  twenty  feojt  in  height,  which  yoa 
have  to  climb  up;  from  the  top  of  which  you4iave  to  bound  or  leap 
over  a  chasm  of  some  feet  in  width.  It  would  require  days,  not^merely 
hours,  to  explore  the  cave  properly :  even  as  far  as  we  penetrated, 
not  hundreds,  but  thousands  could  find  ample  room  to  hide  themselves 
in  it;  and  such  is  the  number  and  such  the  intricacy  of  the  passages 
which  seem  to  entwine  in  each  other,  that  one  gets  puzzled  by  the 
mere  sight  of  them.     The  only  sure  way  of  securing  a  safe  retreat,  is 
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to  fasten  one  end   of  a  string  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  to  keep 

the  other  end  in  the  hand,  and  to  go  no  further  than  the  end  of  the 

string  would  allow.     To  trust  oneself  beyond  it,  or  to  have  the  string 

cut,  would  actually  be  the  cutting  of  the  string  of  one's  life.     The 

quantity  of  string  we  had  taken  with  us,  would  have  conducted  us 

acme  distance  further,  but  exhaustion  and  fatigue  caused  us  to  retrace 

our  steps  after  we  had  penetrated  about  five  hundred  yards.     It  would 

require  something  more  than  mechanical  genius  to  give  an  adequate 

description  of  the  interior  of  the  cave.     Fancy  figured  all  kinds  of 

edifices  of  no  mean  construction.    The  reflection  of  the  lighted  candles 

on  their  snow-white  walls,  communicated  an  incredible  splendour  to 

the  scene,  which  made  one  regret,  yea,  grudge  a  bounteous  providence 

for  having  consigned  such  grandeur  to  perpetual  obscurity.     But  the 

nund  was  soon  transported  from  the  trivial  present  to  the  glorious 

past,  or  from  the  contemplation  of  the  nature  of  the  cave,  to  the  use 

which  a  wise  providence  had  designed  it  to  be.     For  was  it  not  in  the 

wide  bosom  of  this  very  cave  that  the  Royal  Psalmist  sought  and 

found   security?     And   was   it  not  here   that   the   sweet   Psalmist 

of  Israel  celebrated  God's  mercies  and  goodness  for  the  protection 

vouchsafed  to  him  here,  in  the  glowing  language  of  the  57th  and 

U2ud   psalm  ?     Doubtless   the   same   cave  afibrded    protection    to 

thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  those  of  whom  the  world  was  not 

worthy,   but  who  were  driven    to  seek  security  in  deserts  and  in 

mountains,  in  dens  and  in  caves,  through  the  wrath  of  their  bitter 

persecutors. 

"One  of  our  company  lingering  a  little  behind,  to  pick  out  some 
fossil  remains  from  the  walls,  with  which  the  cave  abounded,  and 
which  would  afibrd  abundant  speculation  to  the  geologist,  he  found 
himself  beyond  the  possibility  of  finding  his  way  back,  and  like  a  fish 
taken  in  an  evil  net,  entangled  himself  more  by  attempting  to  disen- 
tangle himself.  Although  lie  did  not  remain  in  this  predicament  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  yet  he  was  impressed  with  all  the 
horrors  of  being  buried  alive.  The  echo  of  *  fVJtere  are  you,*  that 
vas  uttered  by  some  of  his  anxious  companions,  rebounding  from 
^^aoU  to  vault,  and  traversing  from  passage  to  passage,  sounded  as  if 
it  had  been  coming  from  a  thousand  diflerent  quarters,  or  proceeding 
from  a  thousand  different  voices,  from  the  multitudes  of  departed 
spirits  which  the  Eastern  peoples  subterranean  vaults  and  caverns  with, 
And  were  thus  welcoming  him  to  their  reigion  of  perpetual  darkness. 
Overpowering- was  the  joy,  when  all  of  a  sudden  one  of  the  company 
^as  issuing  out  from  one  of  the  passages,  with  a  lighted  candle  in  one 
^od,  and  a  string  that  would  safely  conduct  him  out  of  his  sepulchral 
^ftbitation,  in  the  other.  If  there  ever  had  been  a  time  when  he 
^ized  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  *  thou  hast  set  my  feet  in  a  large 
^m,'  more  than  another,  it  was  when  he  found  himself  fairly  out  of 
^he  straight  and  narrow  intricate  passages  into  the  comparatively  wide 
^d  open  chamber  from  whence  he  first  started/' 
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MB.  FABER*S  LIVES  OF  THE  SAINTS. 

On  the  same  day  as  the  article  in  our  last  Number  appeared,  the 
following  apology  was  published  in  DolmarCs  Magazine  for  De- 
cember, for  the  review  of  Mr,  Fabeii  Lives  of  the  Saints,  which 
we  reprinted  in  the  article  referred  to. 

<<NOTICB  TO   SUBSCRIBEES   AND   CORRESPONDENTS. 

**  The  editor  begs  to  express  his  profound  regret  for  whatever 
scandals  may  have  arisen  from  the  review  of  Mr.  Faber's  Lives  cfths 
Saints,  Whatever  was  said  in  that  review  against  truth,  or  justice, 
or  charity,  he  begs  in  the  most  explicit  manner  to  withdraw  ;  and  to 
solicit  Mr.  Faber's  entire  forgiveness  in  whatever  way  he  may  have 
offended  him.  If  the  editor  erred,  it  was  more  from  misconception,  from 
erroneous  judgment,  than  from  a  deliberate  intention  of  attacking 
truth,  or  of  wounding  Mr.  Faber's  feelings,  or  those  of  his  venerable 
brethren.  Peace  and  charity  are  too  precious  to  be  sacrificed  lightly  ; 
and  if  this  public  reparation  be  not  sufficient,  let  Mr.  Faber  only  point 
out  a  better  way,  and  it  shall  be  done.  It  is  the  editor*8  earnest  wish 
that  the  past  should  be  buried  in  the  grave  of  a  generous  oblivion,  and 
that  all  our  future  efforts  should  cordially  co-operate  to  promote  the 
glory  of  God  by  the  continued  spread  and  advancement  of  our  holy 
faith. 

'*  The  editor  begs  to  return  his  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the 
very  liberal  and  increasing  patronage  the  Magazine  has  hitherto  re- 
ceived. This  support  has  materially  increased  during  the  last  twelve 
months  ;  and,  from  the  many  kind  and  favourable  notices  of  the 
periodical  by  the  public  press,  the  editor  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
"  that  his  efforts  to  promote  Catholic  literature  have  been  both  acknow- 
ledged  and  appreciated.  The  eighth  volume  of  Doiman*s  Magazine  it 
now  completed.  On  the  Ist  of  January,  1849,  will  be  commenced  a 
new  and  improved  series.  Fresh  writers,  of  acknowledged  ability, 
have  been  engaged  to  open  a  new,  and,  we  trust,  a  successful  cam* 
paign.  It  will  be  the  earnest  endeavour,  not  only  of  the  editor,  but 
also  of  his  collaborators,  to  promote  the  real  interests  of  Catholicity 
— to  expand  its  influences — to  allay  the  jarring  dissonance  of  party 
spirit — in  a  word,  to  be  the  steady,  prudent,  and  constant  advocate  of 
truth  and  justice,  of  peace  and  mutual  charity. 

"  Edward  Price,  M.A.** 
'*  Sardinian  Hoase,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
"NoYember27, 1848." 

We  had  no  idea  that  the  dominant  parties  among  English  Ro- 
manists were  at  all  likely  to  submit  to  the  affront  which  Mr.  Faber 
and  his  fellow  converts  had  received.  And,  indeed,  it  must  be 
evident  to  every  one  acquainted  with  the  publications  of  that  party, 
that  both  in  religion  and  politics,  the  more  extravagant  and  ultra- 
Romish  any  writer  is,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  find  patronage 
and  encouragement  at  their  hands.     But  so  very  abject  an 
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apology  as  this  of  Mr.  Price's,  no  one  could  have  calculated  on. 
Not  that  when  apologies  or  retractations  are  to  be  made,  the 
superiors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  are  wont  to  be  very  deli- 
cate in  their  consideration  of  the  feelings  of  their  penitents.  They 
rather  seem  to  delight  in  depriving  the  apologist  of  all  power  to 
do  any  farther  mischief,  by  compelling  him  to  destroy  his  own 
character,  and  to  affix,  with  his  own  hand,  such  stigmas  on  his 
own  reputation,  as  no  future  conduct  can  ever  obliterate.*     To 

^  A  coriou  f pecimen  of  this  sort  is  the  following,  which  appeared  in  the  Tablet 
for  Dec.  23:- 

"  LONDON. 
''RETBACTl.nON   MADE  BT  THE   CaNONICO   Fb.  CoSXNTINI  ON  HI8 

Refbmtamcb. 

[Oar  readers  will  recollect  that,  last  week,  we  aonoanced  the  happy  return  of  the 
ReT.  F.  Cosentini  to  the  bosom  of  the  chardh.  We  are  now  enabled  to  lay 
before  them  translations  of  certain  documents  in  which  he  declares  his  deep  sor- 
row for  lus  unhappy  apostacy.  The  first  of  these  is  a  retractation  of  a  letter  he 
bad  written  whilst  among  the  Protestants.  For  the  letter  itself,  we  have  not 
space,  but  its  nature  wUl  be  apparent  from  the  retractation. — Ed,  Tab,^ 

***U  the  undersized,  declare,  with  a  true  and  real  conviction,  that  I  retract  all 
that  I  have  written  in  a  letter  of  mine  addressed  to  a  Protestant  of  London ;  which, 
tlthoagh  it  was  written  by  me,  yet  I  am  conscious  was  not  written  with  persuasion 
Qd  from  my  heart,  but  was  dictated  to  me  by  another  who  had  abandoned  the 
Citholie  and  Roman  church  before  me.     Wherefore,  I  make  a  retractation,  and 
declare  that  everything  contained  in  that  letter  is  false.     It  is  false  that  I  had  had 
the  thought  of  apostacy  for  a  long  time ;  because  it  happened  only  this  year  that  a 
Ph>te0tant  minister  in  Rome  made  this  thought  come  into  my  mind.     It  is  false 
that  my  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  had  by  little  and  little  led  me  to  apostacy.    I 
liave  always  been  convinced  and  persuaded  of  the  contrary ;  and  up  to  the  beginning 
of  this  last  year,  I  have  preached  to  others,  with  my  entire  conviction,  the  Catholic 
troth.     It  is  consequently  false  that  I  have  believed  contrary  to  God*8  truth,  and 
t])at  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  church  had  disturbed  my  conscience.      The  expres- 
siooy  *  That  I  had  been  for  many  years  in  these  conflicts,'  is  purely  false.     In  short, 
I  regard  it  as  a  blasphemy  to  ascribe  my  apostacy  from  the  Roman  church  to  the 
gfaoe  of  Ood.    It  is  not  true  that  I  compromised  myself  in  my  preaching.     It  is  not 
true  that  the  Roman  Inquisition  persecuted  me.    It  is  a  pure  falsehood  that  I  me- 
ditated going  to  Malta  to  join  those  apostate  companions.     It  is,  in  like  manner, 
iUse  that  I  had  formed  an  intention  of  returning  into  Italy  on  the  Protestant  mission. 
The  fbregoing  retractation  of  mine  being  therefore  done,  I  make  profession  of  faith, 
that  I  believe  all  that  is  contained  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  ;  that  I  believe  in  the 
Apostolic  and  Roman  mother^church,  and  in  all  the  doctrines  which  are  professed 
anid  taught  in  the  said  Catholic  church,  to  which  I  belong.      And  although  I  have 
been  for  some  months  out  of  the  communion  of  the  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman 
ehurch,  I  hare  been  so  from  weakness  and  cowardice,  not  from  persuasion,  or  from 
my  heart    Therefore,  I  consider  myself  obliged,  for  the  full  disburdening  of  my 
eooscience,  to  make  manifest  to  Monsignor  the  Vicar- Apostolic  of  London,  repre- 
sentative  of  the  supreme  Pontiff,  Pius  IX.,  head  of  the  Cfatholic  Church,  that  I  re- 
tract the  aforesaid  letter,  and  all  discourses  whatsoever  which  I  may  have  held  con- 
tnry  to  the  aacred  Council  of  Trent,  to  the  sacred  Caoons,  and  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman  church  aforesaid,  of  which  I  am  and  declare 
ayself  to  be  a  sincerely  repentant  son.     And  since  Divine  grace,  in  its  infinite 
nercy,  has  not  abandoned  me,  I  have  taken  the  sodden  resolution  of  obeying  and 
hnnbliDg  myself  calling  to  mind,  with  hope,  the  Divine  forgiveness  granted  to  St. 
Peter,  St  Paul,  and  St  Austin,  who  were  ready  and  yielding  to  the  influences  of 
nee  and  were  by  Almighty  God  pardoned :  remembering,  in  like  manner,  with 
tM,  the  case  of  Jadas,  Tertullian,  Luther,  and  Calvin,  who,  being  arrogant  and 
wstive  affainst  Divine  grace,  died  in  impenitence ;  and  encouragingmyself  witli  the 
words  of  the  Royal  Prophet  in  his  psahn,  Hodi^  at  vocm  ejus  audieritis,  nolite  ooau- 
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those  wlio   had  never  read  either  the  review  of  Mr.   Faber  in 
DolmarCs  Magazinej  or  the  castigations  it  received  in  the  Tablet^ 
this  apology  of  Mr.  Price's  presents  nothing  very  extraordiniury 
— but  to  those  who  have,  it  must  be  evident  that  such  an  apology 
must  put  an  end  to  the  influence  of  the  publication  altogether. 
Mr.   Price   in  his  review  has  either  attacked  the  doctrine  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  or  he  has  not     He  may  have  at- 
tacked it  in  ignorance,  or  from  a  leaning  towards  Protestantism 
— or  a  wish  to  compromise  what  his  church  considers  tnith. 
But   these   are   secondary   questions.      Has  he   attacked  his 
church's  faith,  or  has  he  not  ?     If  he  has  not  attacked  it,  no 
power  on  earth  should  have  extorted  such  an  apology  from  him. 
If  he  has,  no  apology  of  this  sort  can  save  his  influence  as  an 
editor. 

The  coolness  with  which  the  editor  of  the  Tablet  announced 
the  first  rumour  of  Mr.  Price's  apology  must  appear  somewhat 
amusing  to  those  who  recollect  his  notice  of  warning  against 
Dolman's  Magazine  which  we  reprinted  last  month.  While  it 
professes  to  give  nothing  but  explanations  and  apologies 
honourable  to  Mr.  Price's  candour,  it,  in  fact,  makes  that  gende- 
man  unsay  and  retract  all  he  had  said  with  regard  to  the 
morality  and  the  credibility  of  Mr.  Faber's  legends.  It  puts  Mr. 
Price's  apology  into  such  a  shape,  as  to  con>dnce  the  public,  that 
if  Mr.  Price  is  contented  to  let  Mr.  Lucas  represent  him  as 
unsaying  all  he  had  said  in  this  barefaced  manner,  it  can  be  of  very 
little  importance  to  any  one  living  what  he  says  or  thinks. 

*<  We  are  delighted  to  learn  that  this  most  unpleasant  controversy 
has  at  length  reached  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  The  editor  of  /)o/- 
mans  Magazine,  on  mature  consideration,  acknowledges  that  the 
doctrine  laid  down  by  his  reviewer  was  unsound,  and  his  reasonings 
contrary  to  the  tenour  of  the  Bull  which  proclaims  St.  Rose*s  canoniz- 
ation. Moreover,  he  agrees  that  the  imputations  upon  Mr.  Faber's 
orthodoxy  have  been  rashly  made ;  he  cheerfully  makes  this  public 
avowal  in   reparation   to  Mr.   Faber;  and  is  willing  to  make  this 

rare  corda — *  To-day,  if  you  shall  hear  his  voice,  harden  not  yonr  hearts.'  And  as 
the  Holy  Catholic  Roman  chnrch  is  the  Mother  of  Mercy,  she  will  know  how  to  par- 
don my  errors,  and  receive  me  into  her  hosom.  Meanwhile,  I  shall  always  pray  of 
the  Lord  to  give  me  the  spirit  of  true  penance  to  bewail  my  iniquities,  and  wonld  that 
I  might  see  similarly  changed  and  repentant  those  who  before  me  departed,  and 
now  remain  outside  the  Holy  Apostolic  and  Roman  church,  of  which  they  were 
sons,  who  have  for  too  long  a  time  been  hardened  in  their  errors.  I  close  this  wy 
retractation  by  praying  of  my  most  tender  mother,  Mary  Most  Holy,  to  whose  in- 
tercession I  owe  my  restoration,  to  continue  to  be  my  mother — Afonstra  tg  ene 
Matrem. 

'"(Signed)  "  «  Francesco  Canomico  Cosbmtini.*  " 

*•  London,  Dec  3,  1848." 

What  to  say  to  such  a  gentleman  as  this  one  knows  not ;  except  that  he  seems  to 
illustrate  Dr.  Johnson*s  dilemma,  since  if  he  he  not  a  liar,  there  seems  but  one  other 
character  that  can  be  given  to  him.  fiut  what  use  can  he  be  to  those  who  have  ex* 
torted  from  him  such  a  suicidal  retractation. 
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reparation  as  complete  as  Mr.  Faber  himself  shall  desire.     We  have 
not  yet  seen   the  December  number  of  Dolman  s  Magazine^  but  we 
bave  sufficient   authority  for  stating,  that  without  enteriug  into  the 
literary  merits    of  the  Lives,  and  without  touching  the  question  of 
pradeuce  as  to  the  best  method  of  bringing  their  contents  under  the 
notice  of  the  public,  the  editor  of  the  Magazine  withdraws  every  impu- 
tation brought  hy  his  remewer  against  the  acts  and  austerities  of  ilie 
Saints  by  implication  against  her  various  biographers,  including  the 
holy  father   by  whom  she  was  canonized;   and^  lastly,  against  the 
rev.  translator  and  editor  of  the  English  series.     We  are  informed 
that  the  notice — such  as  it  will  appear  in  the  Magazine  of  this  month 
^has  been  prepared  with  extreme  haste,  and  as  we  have  not  seen  it, 
we  cannot  be  certain  of  its  contents.     But,  however  expressed,  we 
believe  this  to  be  a  true  statement  of  the  editor's  meaning ;  we  feel 
perfectly  certain  that,  however  inaccurately  the  review  may  have  been 
written,  nothing  was  further  from  the  intention  of  the  editor,  at  least, 
than  to  touch  the  least  syllabic  of  Catholic  doctrine ;  or  to  bring  into 
qnesiion  any  practice  of  heroic  piety  approved  by  authority  or  by  the 
teaching  and  example  of  the  saints  and  doctors  of  the  church.     This 
being,  as  we  believe  it  is,  a  fair  statement  of  the  editor's  meaning,*  we 
cannot  but  take  upon  ourselves  to  congratulate  him  most  warmly  and 
respectfully  on  this  frank,  manly.  Catholic,  and  honourable  proceed- 
ing.    In  doing  this  wc  are  sure  that  we  speak  the  sentiments  of  every 
one  of  our  readers,  and  we  beg  to  add  that  our  congratulations  are 
offered  with  peculiar  earnestness  and  sympathy.     All  men  are  liable 
to  err.     Even  great  theologians,  writing  at  their  ease,  with  all  the 
appliances  of  study  and  every  convenience  of  time  and  place,  have 
not  escaped  errors  in  which  their  intentions  have  been  perfectly  inno- 
cent.    How,  then,  shall  the  editor  of  a  periodical — a  layman  imper- 
fectly instructed — or,  if  a  priest,  one  torn  by  the  incessant  calls  of 
duty,  roost  zealously  performed  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
worried  by  the  printer's  imp,  that 

grim  wolf  who,  with  privy  paw, 

Daily  devours  apace  and  nothiog  said, 

— ^how  shall  an  editor  so  beset  and  worried,  avoid  falling  into  occa- 
sional mistakes  in  which  his  intention  is  thoroughly  innocent,  and 
into  which  he  certainly  would  not  fall  if  blessed  with  reasonable 
leisure.  Heaven  knows  that  we  have  too  often  to  bewail  our  own 
short-comings^  not.  to  be  overjoyed  when  we  find  a  good  priest  who, 
through  inadvertence,  has  made  a  blunder,  showing  to  all  persons  in 
our  unhappy  state  of  life  a  true  example  of  how  to  repair  the  mischief 
which  the  best  of  us  cannot  avoid  perpetrating  now  and  then.  If 
Mr.  Price  has  to  apologise  or  rectify  one  involuntary  error,  we  have 
to  beg  pardon  of  God  and  man  for  thousands  ;  for  continual  involun- 
tary errors,  which  we  fervently  pray  may  not  be  reckoned  jtgainst  us 
in  the  judgment  to  come.  But  enough  of  this.  We  will  only  add 
that,  in  this  little  skirmish  vith  Dolmans  Magazine,  nothing  has  been 
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r«  Ma^asioe'  that  the  statement  in  the  text  is  f.illy  warranted.— L^«.  Tab.} 
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done  in  hate,  but  all  in  honour;  that  we  have  no  sort  of  desire  to 
injure,  but  crery  desire  to  help  those  who  in  other  M'ays  labour  for 
the  common  cause ;  that  all  unpleasant  impressions  about  the  past 
are  at  once  and  for  ever  banished  from  our  minds ;  and  that  so  far  as 
the  circulation  of  Dolman's  Magazine  does  not  tend  to  uphold  opinion 
on  Catholic  politics  which  we  conscientiously  believe  to  be  pemi* 
cious,  we  wish  it  to  enjoy  the  amplest  circulation  and  the  widest  pro- 
sperity.** 

We  hope  our  readers  have  not  forgotten  the  extracts  we  made 
from  the  Tablet  last  month.  If  they  refer  to  them  they  will  have 
a  clearer  idea  of  what  the  editor  calls  "  this  little  skirmish,"  in 
which  Mr.  Faber  and  the  converts,  backed  by  Dr.  Wiseman  and 
his  colleagues,  have  been  opposed  to  DolmarCs  Magazine^  Mr. 
Price,  and  the  quiet  and  respectable  portion  of  the  English 
Romanists.  If  this  be  but  a  little  skirmish,  what  will  happen  if 
it  should  ever  come  to  war. 

The  editor  of  the  Tablet  then  goes  on  to  show  what  the 
opinion  of  his  party  is  with  regard  to  Alban  Butler's  System  iff 
Hagiology,  We  reprint  his  observations,  because  they  are  so 
very  valuable  as  an  elucidation  of  the  state  of  public  opinion 
among  English  Romanists. 

"  On  the  subject  which  has  given  rise  to  the  controversy  now  fo 
happily  ended,  we  have  a  good  deal  more  to  say  than  we  shall  now 
find  room  for ;  but  apart  from  questions  of  doctrine,  some  points  are 
involved  in  it  which  are  too  important  to  be  altogether  passed  by. 
The  reviewer  in  Dolman  merely  re-echoed  the  opinion  current  among 
English  Catholics,  that  Alban  Butler's  great  collection  affords  a  per^ 
feet  model  for  such  compositions,  and  that  any  deviation  from  thai 
standard  is  erroneous,  at  least,  in  point  of  taste  and  discretion.  Ob 
the  other  hand,  while  by  no  means  disposed  to  undervalue  the  merits 
of  this  useful  work,  we  are  convinced  that  this  is  a  most  erroneous 
opinion  ;  and  if  (as  is  admitted)  the  reviewer  has  fallen  into  mistakes, 
we  attribute  this  far  more  to  the  manner  in  which  Alban  Butler's  Lives 
are  written,  than  to  any  other  single  cause. 

**  The  merits  of  this  collection,  as  generally  appreciated,  are  very 
fairly  stated  by  Dolman's  reviewer.  His  care  in  eschewing  all  that 
is  <  improbable,  extravagant,  and  supermarvellous,'  and  in  *  weeding 
his  biography'  from  what  a  certain  class  of  readers  consider  *  offensive^ 
is  undoubted.  Most  English  readers  consider  this  a  merit — we,  on 
the  contrary,  consider  it  a  very  grievous  defect,  and  to  have  all  the 
consequences,  though  of  course  none  of  the  guilt,  of  sheer  falsifica- 
tion. The  writer  of  so  large  a  collection  is,  of  course,  compelled  to 
abridge  and  select.  This  is  the  very  plan  and  scheme  of  his  work, 
and  without  abridgement  it  could  not  so  much  as  exist.  But  the  merit 
claimed  for  Butler — though  a  less  odious  name  is  used — is  not  merely 
that  ho  has  abrldj^'ed,  l)ut  that  he  has  falsified  ;  that  he  has  been  guided 
in  his  sc'I(  etion  l)y  ;i  tiiliboratc  intention  to  suppress  tjjc  truth,  because 
for  cirLiin  truths  he  or  his  readers  have  no  tasic  or  relish;  that  be 
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has  taken  upon  him  to  paint  the  saints^  not  as  history  informs  us  tliey 

really  were,  but  in  the  hope  of  making  a  fancy  picture  rather  better 

tbaDthe  reality  ;   that  he  has  dealt  with  his  heroes  as  Court  painters 

deal  with  their  sitters,  that  is,  has  drawn  them  as  the  public  like  to  see 

them,  Dot  as  it  pleased  God  that  they  should  really  live  and  act.    The 

consequence  is,  that  the  students  of  Butler,  knowing  only  what  he 

chooses  to  tell  them,  imagine  the  saint  to  be  as  he  was  not,  and  when 

they  turn  to  the  true  record,  and  to  his  real  actions,  they  are  confused 

and  perplexed ;  they  seem  to  see  another  than  him  they  have  long 

rererenced ;  and  it  goes  hard  sometimes  if  they  are  not  even  disgusted 

iriih  those  very  things  which  the  church   holds  up  to   their  deepest 

re?erence,  when  for  the  first  time  these  are  presented  to  them  in  the 

honest  and  naked  simplicity  of  truth. 

"Take  the  case  of  the  saint,  the  publication  of  whose  real  life  has 
excited  all  this  stir.  If  the  sketch  iu  Alban  Butler  were  called,  <  a  few 
facts  out  of  the  life  of  St.  Rose,*  it  would  be  all  very  well,  but  as  a 
picture  of  the  saint's  life  it  is  radically  untrue.  The  proof  is,  that 
^vben  the  true  life  is  placed  before  many  well-meaning  readers,  they 
—admiring  Butler*s  fancy  sketch — have  no  sort  of  liking  for  the 
Polity,  but  instinctively  believe  it  to  be  untrue,  unwarranted,  and 
unworthy. 

"The  author  of  the  French  'Lives  of  the  Holy  Solitaries'  closes 
his  series  with  the  life  of  St.  Rose,  and  in  a  sketch,  shorter  than  that 
of  Alban  Butler,  he  thus  alludes  to  her  austerities.  *  She  understood 
tbat  in  order  to  persevere  in  her  state,  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  prac- 
liBe  the  austerities  of  penance ;  wherefore  she  imposed  on  herself 
austerities,  of  which  the  mere  recital  makes  nature  shudder,  and  they 
inched  to  an  excess,  of  which  we  dare  not  give  here  the  detail,  for 
Tear  of  tempting  the  little  faith  which  remains  among  Christians  in 
OQr  days/  Here  the  leading  fact  is  stated  fully  ;  the  necessity  for  the 
austerities  strongly  declared  ;  and  the  reason  for  the  omission  ascribed 
to  its  true  cause,  the  faithlessness  of  the  readers  of  the  eighteentli  cen- 
^u>7*  This  is,  at  all  events,  plain  dealing,  and,  for  aught  we  know, 
prudent  dealing.     Nobody  is  deceived  by  it 

"But  Butler — the  contemporary  of  the  French  biographer — pro- 
ceeds after  a  different  fashion.  His  space  and  the  timidity  of  his 
'^ers  equally  forbade  him  to  enter  into  the  fullest  details ;  but  he 
Motions  some  austerities,  and  so  mentions  them  as  to  leave  the  reader 
under  the  impression  that  he  has  given  a  fair  abstract ;  that  he  has 
^cpt  nothing  back  from  regard  to  the  feelings  or  faith  of  his  readers. 
^€t  the  insignificant  phrase,  *  other  austerities,'  is  used  to  designate 
^ose  more  marvellous  inflictions  which,  as  the  French  author  says, 
^^  necessary  to  enable  St.  Rose  to  maintain  her  sublime  state  of 
heroic  perfection. 

*^Take  as  another  instance,  the  saint  whom  St.  Rose  chose  for  her 
^l^odei  and  mistress — St.  Catherine  of  Sienna.  In  the  course  of  thirty 
'iuesof  Butler*8  narrative  we  notice  the  following.  He  enumerates 
ber  meagre  diet,  her  rough  hair-doth,  her  iron  girdle  armed  with 
sharp  points,  her  sleeping  on  the  ground,  her  vigils.  But  he  omits 
^hat  her  old  biographer  mentions  ;  that  <  wishing  to  imitate  her  holy 
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father,  Dominic,  she  chastised  herself  three  times  every  day  with  ao 
iron  chain,  for  half  an  hour  each  time,  so  that  the  blood  flowed  down 
from  her  shoulders  to  her  feet.'  Ninety  minutes  a  day  at  the  rate  of 
only  ten  lashes  each  minute,  uould  be  nine  hundred  every  day,  or  in 
four  days  three  thousand  six  hundred  lashes — the  very  number 
which  seems  so  terrible  when  first  told  of  St.  Hose  in  Mr.  Faber^s 
translation. 

*<  A  second  point  is  the  following.  Butler  says  of  St.  Catherine, 
that  *  she  also  suffered  much  from  the  use  of  hot  baths  prescribed  her 
by  physicians.'  We  turn  to  her  life  by  her  confessor,  Raymund  of 
Capua,  to  which  Butler  refers,  and  we  find  the  incident  thus  stated. 
He  says  that  her  mother  pressed  her  very  much  to  go  to  the  baths. 
*  She  obeyed  her  mother  ;  but  when  in  the  bath,  pretending  to  wash 
herself  more  completely,  she  approached  the  canal,  (through  which 
the  hot  water  tlowed,)  and  letting  the  sulphurous  and  boiling  water 
flow  upon  her  body,  she  afilicted  it  more  than  when  she  lashed  it 
with  her  iron  chain.'  (Surius,  29  April.)  She  afterwards  explained 
to  her  biographer  the  miracle  by  which  she  had  been  able  to  endure 
the  pain  without  suffering  any  bodily  injury. 

**  Again  :  Butler,  follow  ing  all  the  biographers,  relates  how  she  was 
afflicted  with  temptations  of  impurity.  He  adds,  *  Her  arms  were 
fervent  prayer,  humility,  resignation,  and  confidence  in  God.  By 
these  she  persevered  victorious,  and  was  at  last  delivered,  &c.'  This 
is  the  fancy  picture  drawn,  not  to  relate  the  truth,  but  to  please  the 
readers'  taste.  The  biographer  who  relates  the  truth,  says — *  She 
with  her  iron  chain  scourged  her  body,  poured  forth  her  blood,  added 
much  to  her  former  vigils,  so  that  she  seems  almost  to  have  renounced 
sleep  altogether  ;'  and  again,  *  She  without  intermission  both  afflicted 
her  body  and  gave  herself  up  wholly  to  prayer.'  Butler,  writing  to 
Protestant  or  Protestantised  readers,  represents  her  as  overcoming 
temptation  by  prayer  alone  ;  the  truth  represents  her  as  having  joined 
to  the  most  ardent  prayers  the  most  terrible  bodily  penances.  No 
wonder  that  when  Butler's  method  is  taken  to  be  the  old  form  of 
hagiology,  the  writers  of  the  twelfth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  when  put 
in  a  modern  dress,  are  thought  to  be,  and  reproved  for  beings  the 
inventors  of  a  modern  style. 

**  Of  all  the  austerities  of  St.  Rose,  the  pouring  forth  of  her  blood 
under  the  voluntary  martyrdom  of  the  lash,  seems  to  have  excited 
the  strongest  feelings  of  repugnance  and  disgust  in  the  minds  of 
readers  whose  taste  has  been  formed  in  the  school  of  Alban  Butler. 
And  why  ?  Because  in  that  otherwise  valuable  compilation,  whole 
classes  of  facts  of  this  nature  are  systematically  omitted.  This  kind 
of  penance  seems  to  have  descended  in  an  especial  manner  to  the 
Dominican  saints,  after  the  example  of  their  holy  founder. 

*<  St.  Dominic,  says  one  of  the  old  lives  (Surius,  dth  August), 
<  scourged  himself  every  night  thrice  with  an  iron  chain ;  first  for 
himself,  then  for  the  living,  and  then  for  the  souls  in  purgatory.* 
Father  Lacordaire  adds,  that  the  grotto  of  Segovia  has  retained  for 
centuries  the  marks  of  the  blood  which  he  there  shed  iu  penance, 
(Life,  p.  268.)     Of  this,  Butler  says  not  a  word. 
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"  St.  Catherine  of  SieDoa  lived  in  the  DomiDican  habit.  What 
were  her  austerities  of  this  kind  *  in  imitation  of  St.  Dominic/  we 
hare  already  seen,  and  also  how  Butler  passes  them  by  in  silence. 

**  St*  Louis  Bertrand,  the  great  apostle  of  the  Indians  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  also  a  Dominican,  and  who  had  the  gifts  of  tongues 
iDd  prophecy,  practised  this  kind  of  penance.  In  the  <  Relation  of 
the  Rota,'  quoted  by  Benedict  XIV.  (De  Beatif,  and  Ckmon^  Lib.  3, 
c  27,  §  11),  it  is  declared  that  '  Blessed  Ludovicus  so  beat  his  body 
vith  scourges,  that  not  only  his  discipline,  but  even  the  walls  were 
sprinkled  with  hlood  ;'  and  the  relators  then  point  out  how  this  kind 
of  austerity  tends  to  promote  an  increase  of  virtue,  and  the  union  of 
the  soul  with  God.     This,  also,  is  entirely  omitted  by  Alban  Butler. 

'<  St.  Collette,  the  reformer  of  the  Order  of  St.  Clare,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  is  another  example.  Her  biographer  tells  us  that  <  with 
three  iron  chains  she  chastised  her  tender  body,  and  wonderfully  tor- 
mented her  flesh.'  Butler  passes  by  this  Franciscan  equally  with  the 
other  Dominican  instances. 

«  These  four  examples  of  canonized  saints,  all  anterior  to  St.  Rose, 
establish  an  agreement  not  only  in  this  species  of  austerity,  but  even 
in  the  degree  to  which  St.  Rose  carried  it ;  and  if  they  had  been 
faithfully  related  by  Butler,  they  would  have  shown  that  the  life  of 
this  innocent  saint  offered  no  special  singularity  in  the  way  of  penance, 
and  that  her  austerities  were  of  a  kind  approved  and  sanctioned,  not 
merely  in  one  instance,  but  by  .a  succession  of  examples  in  different 
ages,  countries,  characters,  and  modes  of  life  ;  Spain,  Italy,  France, 
and  Peru— 4he  thirteenth  century  and  the  seventeenth — uniting 
their  testimony  to  show  that  in  every  tongue,  people,  and  time,  there 
are  chosen  souls  whom  the  spirit  of  God  calls  to  a  wonderful  union 
with  Him  through  ways  which  to  the  worldly  are  inexplicable; 
innocent  souls  whose  voluntary  sufferings,  even  to  bloody  and  precisely  by 
reason  of  their  innocence^  avert  from  (he  guilty  earth  the  judgments  of 
God  :  souls  to  whom,  in  the  midst  of  temptations,  bodily  torture  is  a 
delight  and  a  refreshment;  to  whom  severe  mortification  is  not  merely, 
as  with  many  saints,  an  occasional  or  subordinate  exercise,  but  who 
have  their  whole  lives  built  upon  taking  <  sweet  things  for  bitter,  and 
bitter  things  for  sweet ;'  to  whom  life  would  be  literally  unendurable, 
if  it  were  not  made  of  such  bodily  anguish  and  torture,  that  the 
mere  description  causes  our  feeble  nerves  to  shudder ;  and  who,  amidst 
this  perpetual  and  terrible  maceration  of  the  flesh,  enjoy  within  not 
merely  peace,  but  a  felicity  and  rapture  of  joy  which  to  a  world- 
ling is  as  inconceivable  as  the  endurance  of  the  bodily  pain  by  which 
those  spiritual  delights  are  purchased. 

<<  What  are  we  to  say  of  a  biographer  who  deliberately  excludes 
these  highest  facts  from  his  narrative  ;  who  tells  you  that  temptations 
were  overcome,  but  falsifies  the  means  by  which  they  were  overcome  ; 
and  describes  the  spiritual  gifts  and  graces,  but  omits  to  mention 
the  excess  of  penance  by  which  only  those  wonderful  heights  of  virtue 
were  rendered  possible  ?" 

It  really   is  a  very  extraordinary  feature  in  that  sti^te  of 
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English  Romanism,  which  is,  we  believe,  mainly  attributable  to 
the  infusion  of  recent  converts  from  our  church,  that  they  seem 
to  delight  in  presenting  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  their 
church  in  the  most  repulsive  fonn.  There  is  a  vast  deal  of  the 
same  delight  in  paraaox,  and  in  saying  strange  and  startling 
things,  which  distinguished  the  same  parties  before  they  forsook 
our  communion.  But  still,  making  every  abatement  for  the  fact 
of  the  most  agitating  men  among  tibem  being  the  same  who  had 
been  agitators  before  they  joined  their  church,  there  is  a  great 
deal  deserving  of  notice  in  the  fact  that  while  these  converts 
manifest  such  a  desire  to  be  as  extravagantly  Romish  as  possible, 
both  in  doctrine  and  practice,  their  hierarchy  in  this  country, 
whether  through  sympathy  with  their  views,  or  a  fear  of  quarrd> 
ling  with  them,  are  evidently  giving  their  countenance  and  sanc- 
tion to  their  absurdities. 

In  the  Tablet  for  December  9,  the  subject  is  resumed  in  a 
notice  of  "  the  Lives  of  the  Companions'of  Philip  Neri.'*  It  will 
be  as  well  to  quote  the  passage,  which  seems  to  remind  the 
editor  of  his  recent  controversy.  He  is  speaking  of  Pietro  Con- 
solini,  one  of  the  friends  of  St.  Philip  Neri.     He  says  : 

<<  Though  Pietro  was  a  saint,  yet  was  he  not  a  fool.  He  must  have 
been  rather  a  dangerous  man  to  deal  with.  The  following  betrays 
something  like  sarcasm,  such  as  good  men  might  use ;  Pietro  was  not 
a  man  to  be  deluded,  or,  to  use  a  word  not  yet  classical,  *  humbugged,' 
by  any  approaches  to  an  amiable  delusion,  respecting  which  the  best 
men  have  been  the  most  suspicious. 

**  *  A  good  priest  mentioned  to  Pietro  that  he  had  had  an  inspira- 
tion, to  employ  himself  in  the  spiritual  direction  of  a  certain  nao. 
The  father  replied,  that  the  idea  in  itself  was  not  wrong,  but  that  he 
recommended  him  to  practise  charity  towards  women  in  the  same 
manner  as  towards  the  souls  in  purgatory,  by  helping  them  from  a 
distance.  He  quoted  upon  this  subject  the  words  of  the  blessed 
Giovanni  Michon,  a  Dominican  monk,  in  whose  presence  St.  Loois 
Bertrand  conducted  his  novices,  to  receive  his  blessing.  The  en- 
lightened religious  gave  them  for  advice,  to  be  guarded  in  their  in* 
tercourse  with  the  other  sex,  saying,  <  If  St  Catherine  of  Sienna  came 
down  from  heaven  to  visit  you,  you  ought  to  tell  her  to  return,  for 
you  will  see  her  there.'— (Pp.  282,  283.) 

'<  We  take  the  present  opportunity  of  saying  something  on  the 
great  question  which  the  publication  of  these  Lives  has  stirred  among 
us.  We  do  so  with  more  confidence  now  than  we  could  a  short  while 
ago,  because  not  so  likely  to  be  misunderstood,  and  the  observations 
we  shall  make  are  general,  and  have  no  special  reference,  excepting 
only  to  casual  remarks  and  half-finished  sentences,  which  are  heard 
from  time  to  time,  whenever  this  or  kindred  subjects  are  mentioned. 
The  controversy  in  which  wo  were  lately  engaged  has  been  honour- 
ably and  Christianly  ended,  and  we  shall  do  nothing  to  revive  it;  for 
our  present  observations  belong  to  another  part  of  the   question, 
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Hk  hitherto  has  not  been  publicly  discussed  ;  namely,  the  ex- 
'  of  publishing  these  Lives  of  the  Saints  in  England.  It  is 
f  that  they  are  unsuited  to  a  heretical  country ;  and  that  the 
U  contained  in  them  verge  on  the  incredible.  But  the  incre- 
if  anything  on  d  priori  grounds  is  no  objection  whatever  to 
It  is  simply  an  infidel  assertion,  and  all  good  Catholics 
•hocked  even  at  hearing  it.  TTie  resurrection  of  God  from 
Are  appeared  incredible  to  Festus.  We  ourselves  have  had 
irtune  to  hear  people  dispute  against  the  resurrection  of  the 
the  grounds  of  its  impossibility ;  and  others  to  sneer  at  it, 
e  Athenians  who  heard  St.  Paul.     The  acts  of  the  Saints  are 

to  precisely  on  the  same  principle  ;  because  in  our  own  day, 
mr  own  neighbourhood,  we  do  not  see  similar  deeds  of  heroic 

Concerning  the  unsuitableness  of  these  Lives  to  our  own 
»  we  have  this  to  say  :  that  this  objection  tells  not  against  the 
>ut  against  ourselves  ;  it  is  a  proof  of  our  own  degradation 
itual  death.  If  we  cannot  bear  to  hear  of  miracles  wrought 
le  grace,  we  must  be  in  an  evil  case,  like  those  who  harden 
arts  that  they  may  not  believe,  and  close  their  ears  that  they 
i  hear.     This  objection  to  the  Lives  is  in  reality  an  argument 

favour,  and  the  writer  of  this,  though  a  layman,  and  no  saint, 
t  likely  to  be  one  if  he  lived  a  hundred  years,  tells  the  fathers 
Snglish  Oratory  that  they  will  have  to  answer  for  the  souls  of 
lefore  God,  if,  upon  these  grounds,  they  shrink  from  the  publi- 
of  these  Lives." 

ise  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  Roman  Catholio  contro- 
ists,  will  observe  how  the  editor  of  the  Tablet^  rather  than 
the  incredibility  of  one  of  the  absurd  stories  in  these 
la,  would  reduce  the  truth  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  to 
me  level.  This  secret  leaning  towards  infidelity,  so  con- 
T  observable  in  the  controversial  writers  of  the  Church  of 
I  is  exceedingly  significant  and  symptomatic  of  the  religious 
if  their  communion.  Bather  than  allow  the  authority  of 
ihurch  to  be  questioned,  they  will  adopt  the  arguments  of 
who  impugn  the  inspiration  and  authenticity  of  Holy 
mre.  Bather  than  allow  one  of  their  preposterous  fables 
jnestioned,  they  will  put  the  evidences  of  Christianity  and 
racles  of  our  Bedeemer  on  the  same  level.  We  shall  re- 
)  this  article  in  the  Tablet^  but  we  interrupt  our  remarks 
)o  give  insertion  to  the  following  letter  from  the  Presi- 
'the  English  college  at  Lisbon.  It  appeared  in  the  Tablet 
cember  23rd,  and  we  reprint  it  here,  because  it  contains 
itration  of  the  observations  we  have  been  making. 

"  <  THE   LIVBS   OF   THB  SAINTS.' 

*«  To  the  Editor  of  the  Tablet. 

"  English  College,  Lisbon,  Dec  8. 

The   Superiors  of  this  college  were  so  delighted  with  Mr. 

'Lives  of  the  Saints/  as  they  successively  issued  from  the 
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press,  and  such  was  the  eagerness  of  erery  one  in  the  house  to  peruse 
them,  that  I  thought  I  could  not  better  gratify  the  community  than 
by  causing  them  to  be  read,  up  in  the  refectory,  on  the  occasions  in 
which  spiritual  reading  is  enjoined  by  our  rules ;  and  this  was  accord- 
ingly done.  Judge,  then,  what  were  our  disappoinlment  and  regret 
when  we  heard  that  these  translations  had  been  suspended. 

^<  With  respect  to  the  question,  whether  or  not  it  be  prudent  that 
the  heroic  deeds  and  penances  of  the  Saints  be  laid  before  the  British 
public  in  their  full  display,  if  an  humble  and  insignificant  individual 
like  him  who  now  addresses  you  might  venture  to  give  an  opinion,  he 
would,  without  hesitation  and  most  cordially,  answer  this  question  in 
the  affirmative,  and  he  would,  moreover,  entertain  a  hope  that  our 
venerable  bishops,  who  certainly  are  animated  with  a  genuine  Ca* 
tholic  spirit,  will  encourage  the  continuance  of  this  most  excellent 
work,  ^admnjorem  Dei  ghriamy — and  will  not  suffer  to  go  without 
an  official  censure  the  indecent  SLitempt  which  has  been  made  to  decry  it 

**  Our  Divine  Redeemer,  when  he  worked  these  wonderful  effects 
of  Divine  grace,  certainly  willed  that  they  should  be  made  public;  as 
otherwise  He,  who  guides  all  the  ex-cathedr4  decisions  of  the  Holj 
See,  would  never  have  permitted  his  vicar  on  earth  to  proclaim  them 
in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  the  whole  world.  Good  God  !  is  Eng- 
land to  be  excepted  in  this  general  publication  ?  And  has  England 
— yes,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  England — no  need  of  the  stimulus 
these  examples  are  intended  by  our  Saviour  and  His  vicar  on  earth 
to  apply  ?  Alas !  in  no  age  of  the  church  was  this  stimulus  more 
necessary  than  in  the  present  one,  which  is  universally  acknowledged 
to  be;  characteristically^  the  age  of  indiffierence  and  tepidity ;  and  Eng- 
land which,  under  the  name  of  comfort^  adores  self-love  and  hates  the 
Cross,  stands  in  need  of  this  stimulus  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
country. 

<<  I  call  these  examples  a  stimulus ;  for  no  Catholic  in  his  senses 
will  suppose  that  he  is  called  on  to  imitate  them  to  the  letter.  When 
we  shall  feel  that  strong  internal  impulse  which  these  servants  of  God 
felt,  and  shall  be  elevated  to  the  same  supernatural  state  which  sup- 
ported them  under  their  austerities,  and  turned  the  thorns  of  their 
sufferings  into  roses,  then  may  we  also,  with  the  consent  of  our  direc- 
tors, undertake  this  task ;  but  in  the  ordinary  state  of  Divine  grace 
such  an  attempt  would  be  madness,  and  against  the  will  of  God. 

<<  But  though  we  are  not  called  on  to  an  exact  imitation  of  the  ex- 
traordinary actions  of  the  Saints,  yet  God,  by  decreeing  their  publidty, 
does  call  us  to  something  more  than  the  languid  virtue  which  is  gene- 
rally practised  even  by  the  better  part  of  Christians.  He  reminds  us 
by  these  examples  that  *  narrow  is  the  way  that  leads  to  life/  and  that 
'  except  we  take  up  the  Cross  and  follow  Christ  we  cannot  be  his  dis- 
ciples ;'  in  a  word,  these  examples  are  on  the  part  of  God  the  very 
sentence  He  pronounces  in  the  Apocalypse  :  *  I  know  thy  works  that 
thou  art  neither  cold  nor  hot:  I  would  thou  wert  cold  or  hot:  but 
because  thou  art  lukewarm  and  neither  cold  nor  hot,  I  Mill  begin  to 
vomit  thee  out  of  my  mouth.' 

<'  I  beg  leave  to  add  to  these  reffections  that  those  who  so  virulently 
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inveigh  against  the  publication  in  England  of  the  heroic  austerities  of 
the  Saints*  seem  not  to  be  aware  that  for  the  reasons  they  allege,  the 
cruel  torments  and  death  of  our  Redeemer  ought  also  to  be  kept  out 
of  sight  in  this  refined  and  enlightened  country.  For  the  torments 
and  death  of  onr  Redeemer  were  as  voluntary  on  His  part  as  were  the 
aQsteritiea  of  St.  Rose  of  Lima,  and  were  moreover  perfectly  superero- 
yiiory.  The  very  first  suffering  and  humiliation  in  the  life  of  this 
Man-God  were  abundantly  sufficient,  as  all  divines  teach,  to  atone  for 
the  sins  of  ten  thousand  worlds.  Why,  then,  in  obedience  to  His 
cherished  Father  did  He  undergo  further  suffering  during  His  whole 
career,  and  close  this  career  in  the  horrid  manner  described  by  the 
Evangelists?  Ah  !  the  answer  to  this  question  must  not  be  derived 
from  human  wisdom,  from  modern  ideas  of  Christian  virtue,  but  from 
that  inscrutable  mind  which  in  planning  the  system  of  Redemption 
*saw  it  was  good*  that  it  should  be  marked  by  great  sufferings  in  its 
hasiif  and  great  suffering  in  its  superstructure, 

**l  am  authorized  to  say  that  the  sentiments  contained  in  this  letter 
are  those  of  all  the  Superiors  of  this  college. — I  am,  sir,  your  obedient 
humble  servant, 

"  Edmund  Winstanley, 

'<  President  of  the  English  College  at  Lisbon." 

That  Roman  Catholic  writers  and  biographers  do  state  in  the 
grossest  and  most  offensive  terms  that  the  voluntary  and  supere- 
rogatory tortures  which  their  saints  are  said  to  have  inflicted 
on  themselves,  were  inflicted  by  them  not  merely  to  produce  a 
moral  or  spiritual  effect  on  their  own  minds  or  passions— but  as 
an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  others,  whether  living,  or  in  pur- 
gatory ;  that  this  is  their  doctrine,  and  that  they  are  in  the  habit 
of  expressing  it  in  the  most  undisguised,  and,  as  we  have  said, 
the  grossest  and  most  offensive  terms,  is  notorious  to  every  one 
who  is  not  ignorant  of  their  writings.  But  what  we  wish  our 
readers  to  notice  in  this  letter  of  the  Lisbon  president,  is  the 
fearful  manner  in  which  he  misrepresents  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "  voluntary,"  when  applied  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and 
in  which  he  dares  to  state  that  the  sufferings  with  which  he 
offered  a  sacrifice  and  expiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world  were 
"  supererogatory."  We  have  no  pleasure  in  using  harsh  language 
— ^but  that  Christianity  can  long  exist  in  minds  imbued  with  such 
notions,  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable.  The  transition 
firom  this  notion  of  supererogatory  suffering  to  the  Arian  and 
Socinian  views  of  the  death  of  Christ,  is  as  natural,  as  the  ulti- 
mate descent  to  actual  Deism  is  inevitable.  The  danger  is  not 
lessened  by  the  irreverence  of  spirit  which  is  ready  at  all  times 
to  place  the  most  awful  mysteries  of  religion  on  a  level  with  the 
disgusting  fables  which  are  got  up  to  save  the  credit  or  swell  the 
finances  of  a  monastic  order.  They  who  have  thus  been  taught 
that  they  may  believe  anything,  are  not  at  all  unlikely  to  end  in 
believing  noUiing* 
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To  return  to  the  article  in  the  Tablet  which  this  letter  of  the  pre- 
sident of  the  Lisbon  College  has  interrupted ; — the  writer  quotes 
with  approval  the  observations  we  made  in  the  Magazine  for 
December,  where  we  expressed  our  belief  that  the   attack  on 
these  ^'  Lives  of  the  Saints  *'  is  in  reality  an  attack  on  the  papal 
authority  and  infallibility,  and  on  the   accredited  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.     It  is  clearly  nothing  else.     And,  there- 
fore, the  question  which  all  Romanists,  who  have  any  regard  for 
truth  or  piety,  are  called  to  decide,  is  not  whether  Mr.  Lucas  or 
Mr.  Price  be  the  safer  and  discreeter  advocate  of  their  church — 
nor  whether  Mr.  Faber  or  Mr.  Newman  were  the  most  judicious — 
nor  even  whether  the  sort  of  undiluted  Romanism  wmoh  is  fitted 
to  the  temperament  of  Italy  or  Spain,  may  require  to  be  mode- 
rated a  litde  to  suit  the  taste  of  England,  or  the  prejudices  of 
China ;    but,  whether  they — the  old   and  respectable  Roman 
Catholics,  ought  to  remain  in  communion  with  a  church  which 
trades  thus  in  barefaced  falsehood  and  imposture  ;  and,  secondly, 
whether  it  can  be,  as  it  pretends,  the  authority  of  Christ  himself, 
which  thus  gives  its  solemn  sanction  to  the  grossest  fables  and 
impostures,  and  holds  up  to  the  reverence  if  not  the  adoration 
of  Christians,  a  class  of  saints  whose  disgusting  tortures  and 
austerities,  and,  indeed,  whose  whole  notions  of  the  character  of 
God,  and  of  the  conduct  which  is  acceptable  and  pleasing  to 
the  Almighty,  bear  a  much  nearer  resemblance  to  the  notions 
and  practices  of  the  Fakeers  in  India,  than  to  the  Christianity 
of  the  Apostles  or  the  primitive  saints.     This  is  the  real  ques- 
tion, and  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  tyrannical  .despotism 
which  has  compelled  the  unhappy  Mr.  Price  to  disgrace  and 
ruin  his  editorial  character,  by  such  a  retractation  as  this  agitating 
and  domineering  party  have  extorted  from  him,  must  have  the 
effect  of  opening  the  eyes  of  some  of  the  honest  and  pious  class 
of  Romanists  to  the  real  character  of  the  system  by  which  their 
consciences  and  understandings  are  enslaved.     We  proceed  to 
quote  the  remarks  of  the  Tablet  on  our  observations.     In  them 
and  in  the  remainder  of  the  article  will  be  found  several  things 
deserving  of  the  reader's  attention. 

**  We  quote  this  that  our  readers  may  see  how  the  controversy  about 
these  Lives  appears  to  those  outside  the  church.  For  our  own  part 
it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  us  what  heretics  say  of  us ;  but  as 
some  of  our  brethren  make  much  of  heretical  objections,  and  consider 
that  their  prejudices  should  be  consulted  rather  than  truth,  we  beg 
them  to  think  of  this,  for  it  is  at  least  an  aryumentum  ad  kominem, 
Protestants  are  not  surprised  at  our  publishing  these  Lives,  neither  do 
they  see  anything  in  them  contrary  to  our  practice  and  general  belief, 
but  they  do  see  a  singular  want  of  reverence  for  authority  in  our  con- 
duct; in  short,  an  entire  contradiction  between  the  de^sions  of  the 
church  and  our  private  opinions.     It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  scandal  is 
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given  not  by  Mr.  Faber,  but  by  those  who  clamour  against  him  and 
bring  into  contempt  the  Saints  and  their  marvellous  acts.  We  shall 
now  say  a  few  words  on  the  question  of  omitting  from  these  Lives 
those  actions  of  the  Saints  against  the  publication  of  which  so  much 
has  been  said. 

'^Last  week  we  drew  attention  to  a  class  of  actions  common  to 

^iDts  in  different  countries  and  in  different  ages.     Would  it  be  a  just 

^biii^  to  omit  them  in  the  biography  of  the  Saints  ?    Who  will  give  us 

A  rule  of  exclusion  ?     One  man  objects  to  this  ;  another  to  that  fact ; 

*  third  and  a  fourth,  according  to  their  constitution,  object  to  other 

*cta.    If  we  cut  down  and  prune  this  way,  we  shall  have  nothing  left 

^ut  the  dates  of  the  birth  and  the  obsequies  of  the  saints  when  dead, 

^^be  bull  of  their  canonization  and  their  office.     Will  this  edify  the 

^Wiog?     Will  this  be   doing   honour   to    Almighty  God,   who   has 

brought  wonders  on  earth  for  the  salvation  of  human  souls  ? 

«  We  object  to  omissions  on  principle  :  we  cannot  trust  those  who, 
*V>r  their  own  purposes  and  for  the  sake  of  their  own  opinions,  consti- 
tute their  own  judgment  to  be  a  law  to  others.     We  believe  in  the 
'^ope,  and  eccept  the  bulls,  and  no  man  does  us  a  service  who  shall 
^l3ppress  wilfully,  on  a  capricious  theory  of  unsuitableness,  any,  the 
^lightest,  action  of  the  saints.     The  Bishop  of  Birmingham,  in  his 
^*^ceot  letter,  tells  us  that  he  would  not  have  *  one  authenticated 
^)iracle  suppressed/     Much  more,  then,  would  he  insist  on  the  full 
publication  of  those  things  greater  than  miracles,  the  superhuman  aus- 
terities and  penances  of  the  servants  of  God.     Will  any  one  tell  us 
how  Benedict  XIV.  could  have  produced  his  great  work  on  canoniza- 
tion if  the  lives  of  the  saints  before  his  day  had  been  written  on  the 
principle  of  not  scandalising  heretics,  and  shocking  the  prejudices  of 
lukewarm  Catholics? 

''  We  will  illustrate  the  difficulties  of  omission  by  reference  to  one 
of  these  Lives :  the  Life  of  St.  Alphonso.  One  man  does  not  like  to 
hear  of  the  corrupt  lives  of  the  priests  in  the  saint*s  diocese ;  he  thinks 
that  the  knowledge  of  these  facts  will  give  Protestants  an  opportunity 
of  traducing  the  living  priests.  Supposing  these  facts  were  omitted, 
how  is  the  history  of  his  episcopate  in  that  case  to  be  written  ?  It 
would  consist  of  nothing  but  dates,  and  the  names  of  places  which  he 
visited.  Besides,  Protestants  already  believe  more  than  the  truth  on 
this  subject,  and  it  is  charity  to  tell  them  the  facts,  that  they  may  learn 
that  those  scandals  were  purged  away  and  their  authors  deservedly 
punished.  And,  above  all,  one  way  of  preventing  the  repetition  of 
such  enormities  for  the  future,  is  to  show  those  more  immediately 
concerned,  that  they  cannot  escape  detection  and  disgrace.  Protest- 
ants, too,  will  be  scandalised  at  his  devotion  to  our  Blessed  Lady,  ai 
were  the  Jansenhts  who  opposed  him.  Respectable  fathers  of  famiiies 
mil  be  greatly  hurt  at  his  disobedience  to  his  own  father  in  becoming  a 
priest,  and  they  would  earnestly  beg  that  so  pernicious  an  example 
may  be  kept  from  the  knowledge  of  their  heirs,  lest  they  too  should 
imitate  St.  Alphonso — leave  their  beards  uncut  for  twenty  years,  and 
discipline  themaelves  in  public  for  the  conversion  and  edification  of 
their  fathers'  tenanU.    The  Gothic  school  of  architecture  would  be 
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shocked  at  his  want  of  taste  io  covering  the  walb  of  his  church  with 
red  calico  ;  that  fact  must  then  be  omitted.  His  continual  disobedience 
io  the  local  ecclencuiical  authoritiei  would  have  a  very  hurtful  effect  on 
the  younger  clergy,  and  encourage  them  in  appeals  to  Rome.  His 
austerities  must  be  passed  over  in  silence,  because  they  shock  our 
sense  of  decorum  ;  a  nobleman  in  a  dirty  cassock  and  scourging  him- 
self, is  something  so  alarming  that  it  ought  to  be  buried  in  oblivion. 
His  attendance  at  the  deathbed  of  Clement  XIV.,  while  he  was  in  his 
room  at  Saint  Agatha  of  the  Goths,  must  be  left  out  on  the  universal 
proposition,  that  no  man  can  be  in  two  places  at  once.  Yet  all  these 
facts  have  their  counterpart  in  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  and  are  only 
incredible  because  people  do  not  wish  to  believe  them.  Now,  will  any 
one  tell  us  what  will  remain  to  be  said  of  St.  Alphonso,  if  all  these 
reasonable  and  most  respectable  objections  are  attended  to  ? 

'*  Protestants  of  the  Anglican  theory  declare  that  foreign  Catholic- 
ism is  distinct  from  that  of  England  ;  that  superstition  and  folly  are 
tolerated,  if  not  encouraged  abroad,  which  the  better  sense  of  English- 
men reject.  They  maintain  this  view  so  confidently  that  it  is  difficult 
to  answer  it  by  any  tangible  facts;  they  appeal  to  our  churches  and 
chapels,  and  to  our  published  books,  and  maintain  most  plausibly  that 
we  in  England  hold  a  Catholicism  that  is  not  found  elsewhere ;  and 
finally  insinuate  that  the  difference  between  ourselves  and  them  is 
non-essential.  Now,  nothing  more  fatal  to  our  claims,  or  more  favour- 
able to  their  theories,  can  happen,  than  to  find  us  pruning  the  Lives 
of  the  Saints,  and  producing  them  before  the  world  as  highly  respect- 
able  gentlemanly  men,  and  as  decent  and  devout  ladies.  We  roust  show 
them  that  there  is  a  radical  and  essential  difference  of  principle 
between  the  Catholic  saints  and  the  Wilsons,  and  Hookers,  and  Lauds, 
and  Andreweses,  which  the  Protestant  establishment  has  produced. 
Yet  this  can  never  be  done  if  we  mutilate  biographies  and  correct 
books  which  have  already  received  the  imprimatur  of  Rome.  In  doing 
so,  we  shall  appear  to  them  to  countenance  their  theories,  to  go  as 
they  do  by  the  light  of  our  own  private  opinion,  and  most  justly  so, 
for  we  shall  be  really  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  decisions  of  the  Holy 
Sec,  instead  of  reverently  listening  to  that  awful  voice. 

**  Two  courses  were  open  to  Mr.  Faber  to  adopt :  writing  original 
lives,  or  translating  old  ones.  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  perhaps  have 
suggested  a  third,  a  compromise;  that  is,  to  publish  translations 
with  the  supernatural  facts  omitted.  A  fourth  course  was  also  pos- 
sible— to  sit  down  and  do  nothing  at  all,  and  so  acquire  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  wise,  prudent,  and  sagacious  priest,  alive  to  the  necessities 
of  his  country,  and  taking  particular  care  not  to  relieve  them.  We 
should  be  very  glad  ourselves  to  see  new  lives  written  from  the  old 
materials,  by  men  of  cultivated  philosophic,  and  Catholic,  minds;  we 
believe,  too,  that  the  English  Oratory  could  do  this  if  it  pleased.  But 
it  is  probable  that  such  Lives  may  not  be  so  much  appreciated  by 
the  poor  and  the  unlearned,  for  whom  the  simplicity  of  the  old  writers 
has  a  peculiar  and  domestic  charm.  At  all  events,  this  is  one  opi- 
nion, and  a  most  reasonable  one,  as  we  think.  It  requires  time  and 
great  opportunities,  which  possibly  may  be  wanting  to  the  English 
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Oratory  at  present.     But  io  the  circumstaoces  in  which  Mr.  Faber 

vas  placed,  we  believe  that  he  has  done  the  very  wisest  and  the  very 

ufta  thing  that  he  could  do.     He  did  not  make  himself  a  critic  or  a 

judge,  but  took  the  materials  that  were  before  him,  sanctiofted  by  the 

pnper  authorities,  and  popularlj  received  in  the  countries  in  w  hose 

laDguage  they  were  found.     Mr.   Faber,  and  his  assistants  in  this 

work,  are  nearly  aU  converts;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  those 

vko  damour  against  these  translations,  because  they  contain  unpleasant 

facts,  would  have  clamoured  quite  as  loudly  if  they  saw  *a  parcel  of 

tOMerts '  sit  down  to  instruct  the  *  old  Catholics  of  England,*  by  taking 

i^xni  themselves  to  decide  wliat  wcu  fitting  for  these  *  old  Catholics  *  to 

^saw,  and  what  was  fitting  to  withhold  from  their  knowledge.     This 

would  have  been  regarded  as  temerarious  and  impertinent,  and  a 

elauoar  would  have  been  raised  at  once  for  the  whole  of  the  Lives 

withoDt  mutilations  or  omissions.     It  is  almost  a  pity  that  this  course 

was  not  adopted. 

''Mr.  Faber  has  done  that  which  is  most  consonant  with  humility, 
with  obedience  to  his  superiors,  with  respect  to  foreign  catholics,  and 
with  reverence  to  the  saints  themselves.     He  has  criticised  no  one, 
ceosured  no  one ;  but  tooky  as  a  dutiful  son  of  Holy  Church,  what  she 
hd  already  provided  for  him*    Mr.  Faber  is  himself  a  man  who  can 
write,  and  write  well ;  yel  he  has  given  up  all  credit  he  might  have 
won  as  a  graceful  writer,  or  a  learned  man.     He  contents  himself 
with  being  simply  a  translator ;  and  prevails  on  others,  whom  literary 
ambition  might  have  tempted  to  a  nobler  and  more  applauded  course, 
to  follow  with  him  in  this  lowly  way  of  humility.     There  are  diffi- 
culties, we  think,  in  the  way  of  tampering  with  these  Lives,  which 
appear  to  us  absolutely  insurmountable. 

'*  We  understand  that  *  Butler's  Lives'  have  been  translated  into 
French ;  would  the  admirers  of  that  work  be  pleased  if  they  found 
it  had  been  tampered  with  ?  Suppose  the  French  translator  had  in- 
serted those  marvellous  austerities  which  his  author  had  so  carefully 
omitted,  would  it  have  been  honest  to  send  forth  such  a  work  under 
the  name  of  Butler  ?  Neither  would  it  have  been  right  in  Mr.  Faber 
to  send  forth  mutilated  editions  and  abbreviated  compendia,  by  which 
the  unwary  might  have  been  so  plausibly  deceived. 

^  The  Lives  of  the  Saints  are  for  all  ages  and  for  all  lands  :  our 
age  is  not  to  fix  the  measure  of  what  is  to  be  known  of  them.  God 
has  done  His  wonders,  and  all  generations  are  to  rejoice  in  them. 
What  they  did,  they  did  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  exaltation  of 
Holy  Church ;  in  secret,  too,  and  in  lonely  places,  where  no  human 
eye  could  see  them.  Yet  these  secret  deeds  have  been  brought  to 
light,  and  have  been  published  throughout  the  world.  They  are 
noble  acts,  and  none  need  be  ashamed  to  own  them  ;  the  saints  were 
the  salt  of  the  earth,  the  ten  jus(  men  for  whose  sake  Sodom  has  not 
yet  been  destroyed.  They  disciplined  themselves  and  fasted,  that 
they  might  be  like  Him  who  was  scourged,  and  spent  whole  nights 
in  prayer.  They  made  their  life  everyday  one  continuous  *^^"^^ 
penance,  that  they  might  sympathise  with  her  who  was  Mary  of  the 
Seven  Dolours.  God  is  to  be  honoured  in  His  sainte,  and  we  cannot 
Vol.  XXXV .r^-January,  1849.  ^ 
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honour  them  but  by  obeying  the  church,  and  prodaiming  their 
actions  in  all  lands.  To  us,  indeed,  the  austerities,  the  seourgings, 
and  the  fastings  which  they  willingly  underwent,  not  for  lAetr  oum 
tins,  butf  like  their  Master ^  for  the  Hm  of  the  worlds  are  far  more  won- 
derful, and  far  more  subduing,  than  the  great  miracles  which  they 
severally  performed.  Every  priest  can  say  mass,  but  we  must  find  a 
saint  like  Laurence  of  Briqdisi,  to  see  it  prolonged  for  ten  hours  at  a 
time.  Saints  are  not  common  men  or  ordinary  women  ;  they  stand 
out  in  their  day  from  the  common  crowd,  the  true  nobility  of  the 
Catholic  church. 

<*  We  confidently  trust  that  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  will  now 
reconsider  their  recent  decbion.  They  fielded  their  better  judgmaU 
for  tJie  sake  of  peace  9  and  have  signally  failed  in  their  object.  We  hope 
that  they  will  resume  their  former  position,  and  allow  us,  sunk  in  the 
world,  and  in  worldly  ways,  occasional  glimpses  of  a  life  which, 
though  we  do  not  imitate,  yet  from  the  depths  of  our  soul  do  reve- 
rence and  admire.  They  have  done  enough  to  vindicate  the  honour 
of  the  Congregation  :  St  Philip  himself  could  not  desire  to  tee 
greater  love  among  his  sons  than  they  have  shown  when  one  of  their 
brethren  was  assailed.  Perhaps  they  may  be  never  assailed  again, 
tV  being  found  to  be  dangerous  to  meddle  with  them.  They  have  treated 
a  senseless  clamour,  which  every  man  disowns,  with  respect ;  herein 
we  have  differed  with  them,  but  earnestly  trust  that  we  may  still  ven- 
ture to  beg  of  them,  in  the  name  of  the  saints,  to  be  just  to  their 
memory,  and  true  to  their  oum  duties  here." 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  suspecting  that  this  is  the  writing  of  a 
convert,  one  of  those  zealous  young  men,  whose  conduct,  before 
they  left  our  communion,  would  render  it  anything  but  surprising 
that  they  should  have  a  peculiar  veneration  for  a  saint  whose 
heroic  sanctity  was  displayed  in  ^^  continual  disobedience  to  the 
local  ecclesiastical  authorities.^  However,  Mr.  Faber  is  a  conTert, 
lind  his  assistants,  (sixty  persons)  are,  as  the  Tablet  informs  us, 
^*  nearly  all  converts ;''  and  Mr.  Lucas,  and  the  doipinant  party, 
represented  by  the  Tablet^  are  converts — and  ^^  the  old  GauiotioB 
of  England,"  naturally  enough,  feel  it  to  be  very  ^'  temerarious 
and  impertinent''  in  a  "  parcel  of  converts*'  to  '^  sit  down  to  in- 
struct them," — ^^  taking  upon  themselves  to  decide  what  was 
fitting  for  these  old  Catholics  to  know,  and  what  was  fitting  to 
withhold  from  their  knowledge."  And  so  the  organ  of  tliese 
"  old  Catholics,"  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Price,  comes  forward  to 
denounce  Mr.  Faber's  proceedings,  and  to  protest  against  the 
gross  and  palpable  idolatry,"^  the  ^^  more  than  ohamel  horrors" 


*  An  extraordinary  proof  of  the  lengths  to  which  the  Romish  party  seem  warn 
disposed  to  go  in  their  avowals  of  their  idolatrous  veneration  of  pietares  and  tmagei^ 
is  furnished  by  the  following  letter,  which  is  extracted  from  the  Tablet  of  Dee.  S : 

**  PiCTuaB  GATJ.aBTKS.— To  the  Editor  of  the  TabUt-^vr^-^l  beg  joa  will  fl- 
low  me  a  small  space  in  yoor  jonmal  on  the  sulject  of  a  scandal  palliated  or  sinned 
over,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  by  the  minority  of  Catholics.    Some  of  the  largep^  citieB  os 
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ik  oonTert  bas  reoomiBended ;  and,  in  fine,  ^*  the  dangerous  ten- 
IsMies*'  of  his  ^'modern  bagiology/'  But  what  influence  hare 
iiese  old  Catholics  ?  What  influence  have  they  ever  possessed  ? 
Have  they  not  at  all  times  been  trodden  down  and  scoflfed  at  by 
the  hot-headed  agitating  party  in  their  church  ?  It  is  impossible 
to  withstand  the  force  and  power  which  the  dominant  party  de- 
rife, — to  speak  candidly,  wnich  they  ought  to  derive, — from  the 
&ot,  that  their  g^tesque  devotions,  and  suicidal  tortures,  and 
idolatry,  and  fabulous  legends,  and  filial  disobedience,  and  pious 
dfloeptions,  have,  at  every  step  in  these  concretions  of  fuiati- 
dsm  and  imposture,  received  the  most  solemn  approval  and 
anthentication  which  the  supreme  authority  of  their  church  can 
give.  They  can  appeal  to  the  fEUit,  that  it  is  these  modern  St. 
Bosas,  and  St  Dominies,  and  St.  Alphonsos,  and  St.  Cathe- 
rines— persons,  whom  it  would  be  simply  ridiculous  to  repre- 
sent as  Christians  of  the  apostolic  or  primitive  school,  or,  as  the 
Hfely  convert  in  the  Tablet  says,  to  produce  before  the  world  as 
*^  highly  respectable  gentlemanly  men,  and  as  decent  and  devout 
hidies," — persons,  who  if  their  lives  bore  any  resemblance  to  their 

tht  CoMiDeDt  poflsaii  vast  colleetions  of  piotares  of  every  kind  and  description. 
Aiwgit  them  are  many  pictures  of  the  Blessed  yirpn,  yery  beautifully  painted, 
by  fini-rmte  artists.  The  same  coUectioni  also  contain  naked  Venuses,  &c  Now, 
the  metan  of  the  Mother  of  God  is  one  of  the  means  sheemployM  to  be»iow  herffraces 
OB  the  FaithfiiL  It  is,  so  to  say,  a  »aertMUHt,  not  ofJesuM,  fmt  of  Mary,  The  his- 
loiT  of  ihe  Catholic  fidth  bears  testimony  to  miracles  without  number  connected 
vin  the  pictures  and  images  of  our  Holy  Mother.  They  haye  at  times  appeared 
"If  animated  with  life  and  motion ;  the^  have  dropped  tears  at  impending  national 
'  itiei,  as  if  possessed  by  a  certain  DiTine  infiueoce.  Saints  haye  praved  before 
with  an  entire  confidence  of  being  heard,  and  miraculous  cures  have  been 
ed  ^  Hibetr  inttntmentaliif.  These  fitcts  prove  that  heavenly  n\fluence$^  deriyed 
from  their  prototypes,  retide  m  ihtae  kofy  ^ture$,  Nor  (so  great  and  plentiful  are 
the  dmnnels  of  Diyine  love)  is  there  any  picture  of  the  Blessed  Yirgio,  howeyer 
in  a|»pearance,  ot  which  it  can  be  asserted  that  no  celestial  influence  is 
'  to  It.  To  honour  a  picture  of  our  Lady  is,  moreover,  a  certain  means  of 
_  gnee ;  whereas,  to  show  no  honour  to  it,  to  pass  it  by  as  anjr  ordinary  pro- 
tea  ni^iBre;  to  regard  it  solely  in  an  artistic  point  of  yiew  {  to  place  it  in  public  ex- 
hibitioa-rooms,  where  surrounding  objects  are  only  expressions  of  sensuality,  is 
aothtng  less  than  to  driye  away  the  pure  influences  of  the  Virgin,  to  instil  into  the 
■indi  of  the  speetators  a  spirit  of  uneleaaness  and  disbeliel^  and  to  enthrone  Satan 
ai  tlM  plaee  of  her  who  is  entitled  *  Tabernacle  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity.'  Now, 
if  this  IS  not  idolatry  like  that  of  the  ancient  heathens,  certainly,  as  a  profanation 
flfheafgnly  things,  it  amounts  to  a  sin  cognate  with  witdicraft  and  such  other  works 
of  the  flesh  as  are  condemned  hj  St  Paul,  Oal.  y.  SO.  And  what  are  the  oonse- 
fveDCflS  that  ibUow  ?  First,  the  picture  of  the  Virgin  becomes  habitually  regarded 
simply  for  its  material  beautjr,  and  not  as  haying  anything  of  a  spiritual  character 
or  of  Heayen  connected  with  it  Secondly,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  when  one  of  the  most 
■iiiiiyiini  outward  means  of  instilling  tlie  yery  essence  of  religion  into  the  soul  has  lost 
'm  Hfafnfg,  the  other  means  of  grace,  as  reading,  preaching,  &c.  must  lose  some- 
what of  their  power  alsa  Lastly,  disrespect  to  the  picture  of  our  Lady  is  a  certain 
vBj  to  oonrHh  pride  and  ^spose  people  to  unite  in  dneating  the  good  end  of  religion. 
Jm  ooadosioo,  n  m*-/  ^  asked  who  are  the  authors  of  this  enormous  scandal  to  the 
v«k  sod  ODwary  ?  I  repljt  the  ciyil  goyemments  of  the  countries  in  which  these 
wadsls exist*  the  same  goyemments  uiat  deny  to  the  church  the  ri|;ht  of  edocat- 
■r  her  own  ^lildren ;  mod  this,  aUtf,  is  the  edocttion  they  giye  us  m  exobaoge  i 
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legends,  were  either  knaves  and  impostors,  or  else  insane  fana- 
tics, that  these  are,  precisely,  and  above  all  others,  the  sort 
of  persons  to  whom  the  consistent  party  among  the  Romish 
clergy  address  their  prayers,  whose  worship  is,  by  the  autho- 
rities in  their  church,  mixed  up  with  the  public  worship  of 
Almighty  Ood,  and  whose  inimitable  examples  are  held  up  by 
the  directors  of  consciences,  as  models  of  heroic  sanctity  to 
the  ill-regulated  imaginations  of  silly  young  women  in  con- 
vents and  boarding  schools,  and  poetical  young  enthusiasts 
in  seminaries  and  colleges.  It  is  impossible  for  the  safe  and 
cautious  party,  "  the  old  Catholics,''  as  the  converts,  and  the 
party  of  "  Young  Rome"  call  them,  to  withstand  the  force  of  those 
who  can  support  their  demand  for  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Faber's  Hagiologies  by  such  arguments  as  these.  The  appeal 
is  unanswerable.  It  carries  truth,  and  justice,  and  consis- 
tency on  tlie  face  of  it.  Take  away  their  idolatry  and  super- 
stition, and  self-will,  and  phariseeism,  and  fakeerism ;  and  as 
the  Tablet  fairly  enough  asks,  "  Will  any  one  tell  us  what  will 
remain  to  be  said  of  St.  Alphonsus,  or  St.  Rose,  or  any  other 
of  the  whole  tribe  of  modem  saints  ?"  Alack-a-day,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  residuum  of  the  whole  company  will  scarcely  ^ 
suffice  to  make  up — what  the  Tablet  would  call — one  "  hiffhh/ 
respectable  gentlemanly''*  man,  or  one  "  decent  ajid  devouf*  lady. 
But  if  so,  and  it  is  undeniable, — will  the  "old  Catholics" 
do  themselves  the  justice  to  ask,  by  whose  authority  these 
fabulous  characters  have  been  foisted  into  the  Breviary  and  the 
Calendar,  and  whose  imprimatur  it  is  that  has  given  the  stamp 
of  apostolical  and  infallible  authority  to  such  disgusting  fables 
as  a  decent  and  respectable  heathen  would  feel  ashamed  of? 
This  is  the  real  question ;  and  if  the  "  old  Catholics"  are  driven 
to  the  necessity  of  answering  it,  it  is  not  we,  but  the  converts, 
— who  have  brought  such  an  accession  of  talent,  and  energy,  and 
zeal  to  their  communion, — who  have  imposed  the  necessity  upon 
them,  and  have  forced  them  either  to  renounce  the  religion  in 
which  they  have  been  bom  and  educated,  or  to  submit  to  be 
for  the  remainder  of  their  lives  the  scorn  of  a  faction  and  a 
party. 

That  the  old  Catholics  are  powerless  is  dear.  They  were 
able,  indeed,  to  put  forth  a  condemnation  of  Mr.  Faber  in 
DolmarCs  Magazine.  But  the  unfortunate  editor  has  been  com- 
pelled to  retract  his  words  in  terms  as  humiliating  and  aUeet 
as  a  most  insulting  adversary  may  choose  to  dictate,  lliey 
were  able,  indeed,  to  induce  the  fathers  of  the  Oratory  to  sus- 
pend the  publication.  But,  even  in  the  very  announcement  of 
that  suspension,  the  Father  Superior  has  expressed  his  unmixed 
sympathy  with  Mr.  Faber,  and  his  disapproval  of  their  safe  and 
cautious  policy,  and  that,  too,  in  terms  which,  coming  from 
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Mr.  Newman,  can  be  regarded  as  little  less  than  a  declaration 
of  infidelity  itself.  And  then,  as  the  Tablet  tells  these  good 
fathers,  "  Uiey  have  signally  failed  in  their  object,  if  peace  was 
tbeir  object."  In  fact,  this  newspaper,  edited  by  a  converted 
Quaker — the  real  and  most  despotic  head  of  English  Romanism 
—gives  a  plain  intimation  to  the  Oratorians,  that  they  are 
expected  to  ^^  reconsider  their  recent  decision ;''  and  a  no  less 
plain  hint  that  they  have  nothing  more  to  fear  from  the  ^^  old 
Catholic"  party;  or,  as  tliis  neophyte  delicately  words  it, 
^  Perhaps  they  may  be  never  assailed  again,  it  being  found  to 
be  dangerous  to  meddle  with  them.*^  But  what  of  Dr.  Wise- 
man and  his  brethren,  the  ^^  vicars  apostolic,'^  clothed  in  all  the 
power  and  pre-eminence  that  Bulls  can  give  ?  Are  they  re- 
solved to  continue  the  patrons  of  these  modem  hagiologies  ? 
Or  are  they,  like  the  "  old  Catholics,''  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
domination  of  neophytes,  and  to  suffer  themselves  to  be 
schooled,  and  to  be  taught  the  doctrine  of  their  church  by  *^  a 
pu-cel  of  converts"  ? 

That  the  self-will  of  these  converts  is  exceedingly  trouble- 
some and  perplexing  in  a  variety  of  ways,  must  be  evident  to 
those  who  have  read  what  we  printed  in  the  Magazine  for 
December.  But  in  addition  to  the  architectural  gentlemen, 
and  the  musical  gentlemen,  and  the  antiquarian  revivalists,  and 
the  ecclesiological  and  ecclesiastical  martinets,  and,  above  all, 
the  hagiological  writers,  we  have  a  new  spring  of  vexation 
and  squabbling  opened  by  the  educational  gentlemen,  who,  by 
means  of  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Rambler 
for  December,  have  created  a  perfect  storm  of  controversy  as  to 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  system  of  education — lay  and 
clerical — pursued  in  the  Roman-catholic  schools  and  colleges 
in  England.  The  attention  of  the  Roman-catholic  world  was 
called  to  this  article  by  Bishop  UUathome,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Tablet^  which  was  printed  in  the  number  of 
that  paper  for  Dec.  9th.  The  subject  of  complaint  is  explained 
in  the  commencement,  which  is  as  follows : — 

<*  CATHOLIC   AND    PROTESTANT   EDUCATION. 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Tablet. 

'*  Dear  Sir — At  a  time  when  the  Catholics  of  England,  with  all  their 
brethren  in  the  Faith,  are  under  deep  affliction  for  the  trials  and  suf- 
ferings of  their  spiritual  father ;  for  the  sorrows  of  a  pontiff  who  has 
drawn  towards  bis  sacred  person  the  hearts  of  all  good  men  ;  for  one 
whese  griefs  are  doubtless  greater  for  the  sins  of  his  people  than  for 
the  indignities  towards  his  person  ;  we  are  presented  with  our  own 
particular  and  private  cup  of  bitterness,  which  is  made  up  of  detrac- 
tion, injustice,  and,  I  must  add,  of  ungratefulness  towards  ourselves, 
by  a  few  indeed,  a  very  few,  who  are  but  of  yesterday  amongst  u$,  and 
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wham  we  received  with  affection  and  confidence.  Were  these  thiogt 
confined  to  ourselves,  did  they  not  cooie  before  the  pablie,  had  they 
not  an  air  before  the  world,  which  is  always  ready  to  believe  any- 
thing against  the  church,  of  being  the  report  of  spies  who  had  seen 
the  nakedness,  of  the  land,  the  Catholics  of  England  might  bear  them 
with  their  accustomed  patience  and  indulgence.  But  when  the  chil- 
dren of  the  martyrs,  who  kept  the  hallowed  fire  in  secret  at  all  perils, 
are  detracted  and  defamed  before  the  civilized  world,  their  guardians, 
at  least,  cannot  be  justified  in  keeping  silence,  unless  we  would  ac- 
quiesce in  the  conclusion  that  the  body  of  English  Catholics  is  a 
scandal  to  the  church.  Let  me  distinctly  state  that  all  this  is  known 
to  emanate  from  a  very  small  number  of  persons— some  half-dozen  or 
so.  But  it  is  a  half-dozen  or  so,  who  have  originated  the  troubies  of  to 
many  tocietiei  ;  their  anonymous  acts  being  left  to  work  unchecked  untU 
too  late.  Let  me  not,  for  a  moment,  be  supposed  to  refer  in  any  way 
to  the  great  body  qfconvertiy  who  do  honour  to  our  holy  Faith,  and  set 
an  example  worthy  of  our  imitation.  But  a  small  party,  motify  lay- 
men, knowing  but  little  in  reality  about  us,  under  the  ambmh  oj  anonym 
rnous  writing,  are  doing  their  best,  blindly  I  admit  but  certainly ,  to  ruin 
our  reputation,  both  with  the  Protestants  of  England  and  with  the  Ca^ 
tholics  of  the  Continent, 

**  What  has  last  drawn  my  attention,  is  the  article  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Rambler^  headed,  <  Catholic  and  Protestant  Collegiate  Educa- 
tion.'    Its  substance  is  contained  in  these  two  extracts: — 

**  *  The  young  ecclesiastics  never  receive  any  more  than  the  barest 
elements  of  an  education  both  secular  and  theological;  and  the  lay 
scholar  is  taught  by  youths  whose  studies  have  been  cut  ruthlessly 
short  before  they  had  learnt  one-half  of  what  was  needed  to  enable 
them  to  teach  others.' 

<*  '  The  young  Catholic  laity,  both  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  com- 
mercial classes,  go  forth  into  the  world  worse  educated  than  any 
corresponding  class  in  any  one  of  the  countless  sects  of  Protestantism.' 

**  I  have  not  to  deal  with  the  intentions  of  the  writer.  The  whole 
tendency  of  the  article  is  to  bring  the  Catholics  of  England  into  con- 
tempt, and  to  drive  their  children  to  Protestant  schools  in  search  of 
education." 

Dr.  Ullathome  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  educational 
question.  But  with  that  we  have  now  no  immediate  concern. 
Our  reason  for  referring  to  his  letter  at  all  is,  the  additional 
proof  it  supplies  of  the  confusion  the  converts  are  causing 
among  their  new  friends,  and  the  great  damage  they  are  doing 
them  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  disunion  and  quarrels  in  the  midst  of 
a  feeble  partv  struggling  for  existence,  wholly  dependent  on  the 
resources  of  the  voluntary  schism — in  other  words,  on  the 
wealth  and  influence  of  those  ^^  old  Catholics,"  whom  the  con- 
verts and  their  champions  seem  to  take  such  a  particular  plea- 
sure in  brow-beating  and  insulting. 

The  conclusion  of  Dr.  UUatborne's  letter  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate our  position,  and  still  further  to  exhibit  the  disorganisation 
and  disunion  to  which  the  English  Romanists  have  reduced 
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themselves  by  the  encouragement  they  have  given  to  the  seota- 
rian  and  restless  party  in  our  communion. 

**  Let  me  still  separate  the  small,  the  very  small  aumber,  from 
^e  great  body  of  converts.     Do  the  first  at  all  reflect  upon  the  con- 
^equeoets  of  their  acts  ?     Do  they  know  that  in  high  quarters  both 
iteie  an(i  elsewhere,  whatever  is  said  of  the  English  Catholics  attracts 
attention?  that  hasty,  ignorant,  and  false  statements  work  great  injus* 
f^cei  and  do  i^uch  mischief?  that  the  generalising  of  particular  facts 
^ti  baman  concerns  is  most  dangerous  ?     Rosmini  made  a  profound 
5^mark  to  one  of  his  pupils,  that  the  great  intellectual  want  of  this  age 
^  want  of  the  light  of  distinction.     Now,  scholastic  training  is  espe- 
^aally  calculated  to  give  this  light,  which  in  morals  is  called  discretion. 
*'  We  have  seen  a  day  when  those  who  are  but  as  children  amongst  us^ 
"^^rgetting  their  pupilage,  have  undertaken  to  rebuke,  censure^  and  con' 
^Ccmn  the  acts  (if  the  English  church,  and  the  sentiments  of  her  mem- 
t^rs,  which  they  seem  unwilling  to  understand.     fF'e  have  seen  laymen 
^^ndertake  to  condemn  through  the  press  arrangements  in  churcHies  which 
^4ive  been  sanctioned  or  permitted  in  every  district  in  £mgland,  which 
^xist  in  every  country  on  the  Continent,  and  of  which  the  monuments 
left  by  our  own  fathers  still  remain  for  our  instruction.     We  have 
seen  many  deUoate  subjects  which  depend  entirely  on  church  authority, 
and  upon  which  that  authority  is  alone  competent  to  decide,  made  the  sui» 
ject  qf  angry  quarrels,  and  grave  charges.     We  have  seen  anathemas, 
which  authority  is  alone  competent  to  wield,  and  that  with  the  utmost  cau' 
fMm  and  consideration,  hurled  by  laymen  at  priests.     We  have  seen  our- 
idves  set  forth  as  the  worst  taught,  worst  trained,  and  most  ignorant 
men  of  our  class  in  all  England.     Many  remarks  arise  on  this  which  I 
keep  silent  upon,  and  I  refrain  from  investigating  the  causes  of  these 
things.     Experienced  directors  know  that  there  is  a  certain  period  after 
the  fervour  cf  conversion  to  God  which  is  marked  with  danger  to  the  souL 
There  is  a  seal  according  to  wisdom,  and  a  wisdom  unto  sobriety. 
Does  any  Catholic  press  in  any  country  in  Europe  exhibit  such  handlings 
of  the  National  Church  and  of  the  things  belonging  to  its  superiors,  as  does 
a  part  qfthe  press  amongst  ourselves.     It  is  impossible  to  reflect  upon  a 
body  without  those  reflections  falling  mainly  upon  the  superiors  of 
that  body.     The  press  is  valuable  in  its  own  domain,  but  Almighty 
God  ordained  and  set  his  grace  upon  ministers  to  rule  and  guide  the 
church.     I  conclude  with  one  important  observation,  which  if  some 
wUl  rifled  upon^  may  save  us  all  much  trotdtle.     When  those  in  private 
station  see  what  they  suppose  to  be  abuses  in  the  church,  their  duty  is 
to  go  to  the  authorities,  and  not  to  brawl  before  the  public.     The 
body  of  English  superiors  with  their  clergy  know  much  better  than 
their  new  instructors,  what  are  the  wants,  and  what  the  difficulties,  and 
what  the  abuses  with  which  they  have  to  contend,  and  what  the  season 
for  conrecUon. — I  remain,  dear  Sir,  your  faithful  servant  in  Christ, 

"  4-  W.  B.  Ullathobne." 

Precisely  so.  These  "  new  instructors*'  are  causing  all  this 
trouble,  and  raising  all  the  **  vexatious  questions"  which  are  so 
afflicting  to  poor  Fadier  Thomas,  and  his  ecclesiastical  supe- 
riors.   Dr.  Ullathome  may  soften  the  humiliating  confession  by 
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saying,  that  his  tormentors  are  **  mostly  iBymen -^  but  there  is 
evidence  enough  before  our  readers  to  demonstrate  that  the 
confusions  and  perplexities  and  disunions  which  the  heads 
of  the  Romish  Church  have  so  long,  and  by  such  a  variety  of 
insidious  artifices,  fomented  and  encouraged  in  our  church,  are 
now  visited  on  themselves — that  they  are  now  eating  the  firuit 
of  their  own  doings,  and  having  sown  the  wind,  are  beginning 
to  reap  the  whirlwind,  which,  sooner  or  later,  such  practices 
were  sure  to  create  within  the  pale  of  their  own  communion. 


MARRIAGES. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  summary  which  appeared, 
some  time  ago,  in  the  JHmes  newspaper,  of  the  ninth  Report  of 
the  Registrar  General  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  : — 

'<  In  the  year  1846,  the  total  number  of  marriages  celebrated 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Elstablished  Church,  was  130,509 ;  the 
number  not  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Established  Church  was 
15,155.  Of  the  first-named,  fourteen  were  by  special  licence,  17,135 
were  by  licence,  92,995  by  banns,  1862  by  Superintendent  Registrar's 
certificate,  and  18,503  *  not  stated  by  which  of  the  foregoing  forms.' 
Of  the  marriages  twi  according  to  the  Established  Church,  there  were 
in  registered  places  of  worship,  10,696  (of  which,  3627  were  id 
Roman-catholic  chapels,  and  7669  in  the  chapels  of  other  denomint- 
tions) ;  4167  in  Superintendent  Registrar's  Office,  68  Quakers,  and 
224  Jews." 

The  foregoing  is  one  of  the  innumerable  proofs  of  the  injury 
the  Dissenters  have  done  to  their  own  position,  by  their  restless 
agitation  for  the  removal  of  their  grievances.  They  would  have 
a  Marriage  Act;  and  by  unceasing  agitation,  and  by  exaggerat- 
ing their  numbers,  and  wealth,  and  political  influence,  they 
worked  on  the  fears,  and  ignorance,  and  selfishness,  of  a  certain 
class  of  statesmen,  until  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  invalu- 
able privilege  of  being  married,  after  a  fashion,  by  a  civil  func- 
tionary,— in  the  presence  of  a  dissenting  minister  or  not,  as  the 
taste  and  fancy  of  the  parties  to  be  married  might  dictate.  But 
this  privilege,  whatever  it  is  worth,  has  been  purchased,  at  the 
cost  of  putting  into  the  hands  of  the  whole  community  facts  and 
figures,  which  demonstrate,  that  the  Dissenters  are  a  very  much 
smaller  body  than  they  wished  to  be  thought ;  and  which,  at  the 
same  time,  prove,  that  the  respectable  and  religious  part  of  their 
communities  have,  in  vast  numbers,  preferred  being  married 
decently  in  church, — as  their  fathers  and  mothers  were  before 
them, — and  have  left  the  fiiends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  to 
enjoy  their  dearly  bought  privilege  by  tliemselves. 
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Mr  DEAR  Sir, — As  it  was  in  the  British  Magazine  that  I  made 
some  observations  on  the  publication  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  Society's  first  volume  of  Strype's  Cranmer,  perhaps 
you  will  aUow  me  to  ofier,  through  the  same  channel,  a  state- 
ment of  some  circumstances  which  have  arisen  out  of  those 
observations. 

Since  my  letters  were  printed,  a  second  volume  of  Strype 
has  been  published,  of  which  the  Advertisement  is  dated  the 
Idth  of  Jidy.  It  did  not  fall  in  my  way,  indeed  I  did  not 
know  of  its  publication,  for  some  months  afterwards.  When  it 
did,  I  also  saw  a  small  pamphlet  which  was  delivered  to  the  sub- 
scribers with  it,  and  which  they  were  requested  to  place  at  die 
end  of  their  first  volumes.  Of  the  contents  of  this  pamphlet  I 
know  little  more  than  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  advertisement 
prefixed  to  it,  which  is  as  follows : — 

''ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  READER. 

''Critical  observations  having  beeu  made  upon  the  first  volume  of 
Strype's  Memorials  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  as  published  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  Society,  on  the  ground  that  the  Editor  had 
omitted  Wharton's  Observations  on  the  Memorials,  and  had  neglected 
to  consuii  that  archbuhop's  register  at  Lambeth^  the  reader  is  requested 
to  observe  that  Wharton's  Observations  are  now  appended  in  portions 
to  each  volume  of  the  edition,  and  that  the  bulls  of  Pope  Clement  Vil. 
far  the  consecration,  and  the  consecration  oath  of  Archbishop  Cranmer, 
together  with  '  the  letter  of  the  Prior  of  Canterbury,'  and  *  the  oath  of 
iUlelity  to  the  King  against  the  Bishop  of  Rome,'  taken  by  Boner  at 
his  consecration,  are  also  published  '  in  exlenso,' 

Vol.  XXXV.—Felnruanf,  1849.  k 
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"  With  respect  to  the  Cranraer  Register,  the  Society  has  only  to 
observe  that  the  blame  of  neglecting  to  consult  it  rests  not  with  the 
Editor,  but  with  the  person  employed  to  undertake  that  part  of  the  work, 
who  failed  in  the  performance,** 

Having  read  this,  I  did  not  inquire  how  fax  the  corrections 
and  additions  thus  published  went  towards  rendering  the  Tolmne 
what  it  should  have  been.    It  seemed  slarange  that  the  blame  of 
neglecting  Cranmer^s  Register  did  not  rest  with  the  editor,  and 
I  felt  some  curiosity  to  know  who  was  the  ^^  person  employed,'' 
but  whom  I  had  never  heard  of,  or  seen,  at  Lambeth.   But  that 
was  not  my  business ;  which  was  only  thankfully  to  accept  the 
acknowledgment  of  ^^  the  Society,''  that  in  fact  the  Register  had 
not  been  consulted,  and  that  my  charge  of  that  almost  incredible 
neglect  on  the  part  of  ^^  the  Society"  was  true,  and  the  editor'^, 
statement  respecting  the  verification  of  the  documents  a  gros» 
falsehood.     The  whole  tone  and  tenoiur  of  the  Advertisements 
showed  so  plainly  that  "the  Society"   (whatever  individuals 
might  be  included  in  that  term)  had  made  up  their  minds  to  face 
the  matter  out,  and  shelter  the  delinquent,  and  tell  the  sub- 
scribers they  must  take  what  they  could  get  in  exchange  for  their 
money,  that  if  I  had  been  one  of  those  subscribers,  and  con- 
sidered myself  entitled  to  remonstrate,  I  should  have  felt  it 
hopeless.     I  did  not  therefore  interfere  with  the  matter  until,  on 
the  15th  of  December,  I  was  informed  (accidentally  and  even 
unintentionally)  from  a  quarter  so  respectable  and  well-informed 
as  to  preclude  doubt,  that  "the  person  employed"  meant myje^. 
Certainly  such  an  idea  had  never  crossed  my  own  mind,  as 
that  I  had  ever  been  employed  by  the  Society  for  anything;  or 
connected  with  it  in  any  way  or  degree  whatsoever ;  and  while 
I  was  surprised  at  the  impudence  of  the  thing,  I  coidd  not  help 
being  amused  at  its  absurdity,  and  the  drollery  of  "  the  Society" 
paying  me  off  in  such  a  highly  imaginative  and  humorous  way, 
for  finding  fault  with  its  book.     If  the  jest  has  been  oarried  so 
far  as  to  bring  my  name  into  the  accounts  of  the  Society  for  a 
weekly  salary,  or  for  bills  delivered,  I  beg  to  assure  any  futoie 
Treasurer  or  Auditors  (I  see  nothing  of  such  persons  at  present 
in  the  prospectus)  that  all  these  payments  are  as  imag^ary  as 
the  rest  of  the  matter  about  my  having  been  employed  by  the 
Society  at  all. 

But  though,  as  I  have  said,  my  information  came  from  such  a 
source  as  prevented  my  doubting  that  my  name  was  circulated 
in  the  Society  and  among  its  subscribers,  as  that  of  the  criminal 
who,  having  spoiled  their  books,  complained  as  if  somebody  else 
had  done  it,  yet  I  did  not  like  to  take  any  step  in  contradic- 
tion of  the  falsehood,  which  I  felt  bound  to  contradict,  without 
making  a  direct  application  to  "the  Society."  I  did  not 
know,  I  confess,  exactly  how  to  come  at  the  mind  of  that 
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body,  which,  I  presume,  includes  the  subscribers  as  well  as  the 
patrons,  vice-patrons,  council,  &c.     But  as  it  seemed  impossible 
tiuuthejr  should  all  hare  joined  in  writing  this  explanatory  notice 
to  themselYcs  and  each  other,  and  as  it  might  have  been  con- 
sidered an  absurdity  to  suppose  that  the  patrons  and  vice- 
patrons  looked  upon  themselves  as  under  any  real  responsibility 
A^Qt  the  proceedings  of  those  to  whom  they  lent  their  names,  I 
^dressed  my  note  to  the  Council,  requesting  that,  if  that  body 
^as  not  expected  to  meet  vnthin  a  few  days,  the  Secretary  would 
forward  my  note  to  the  Nobleman  whose  name  stands  at  the 
head  of  it 

The  notes  were  as  follow.       The  first  addressed  to  the 
Council ; — 

4,  Newington  Terrace,  Kenningtoo, 
15th  Dec.  1848. 

My  Lord,  and  GentlemeD,-»The  Advertisement  prefixed  to  the 
^^ncel  leaves  and  delivered  with  the  second  volume  of  your  Society's 
Stiype,  states  in  the  name  of  "  the  Society/'  that  the  blame  of 
Neglecting  to  consult  Archbishop  Cranraer's  Register  rests  with  the 
person  employed  to  undertake  that  part  of  the  work^  who  failed  in  the 
perfonnance, 

I  have  only  within  these  few  minutes  heard,  from  a  quarter  so 
respectable  that  I  cannot  but  notice  it,  that  the  Society  have  been 
understood  to  mean  me. 
Will  you  do  me  the  favour  to  inform  me  whether  this  is  the  case. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

My  lord  and  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

S.  R.  Maitland. 
To  the  Council  of  the  Eoelefiastical  Historj  Society. 

This  I  enclosed  with  the  following  note  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Society. 

4,  Newington  Terrace,  Kennington. 
Sir,— Will  you  do  me  the  favour  to  lay  the  enclosed  letter  before 
the  Council  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  Society  at  their  next  meeting ; 
or  if  you  do  not  expect  the  Council  to  meet  within  a  few  days,  to 
forward  it  to  Lord  Ashley. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  R.  Maitland. 

From  the  Secretary  I  received  the  following  reply : — 

Ecclesiastical  History  Society,  426,  Strand, 
Dec.  16,  184S. 

Rev.  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter,  and  to  inform  you,  that  on  Tuesday  next  we  have  a  meeting, 
and  that  yoar  letter  shall  be  laid  before  it. 

I  beg  to  remain,  Rev.  Sir, 

Yours  very  obediently, 
(Signed)  Thomas  Fblton. 

k2 
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Aoybody  not  possessed  with  a  strong  suspicion  tbat  1ih( 
Council  are  not  in  tbe  babit  of  meeting  (i^  indeed^  they  haTi 
ever  met  at  aU^  and  are  not,  for  the  most  part,  highly  respectabl 
men,  who  have  most  unfortunately  put  their  names  in  th 

power  of  persons  with  whose  proceedings  they  are  not  ve  

intimately  acquainted) — anybody  expecting  to  find  CYerybod.^ 
else  straightforward  and  honest,  might  suppose  that  Mr.  Feltoi 
meant  to  do  just  what  I  desired.  But  I  should  be  yeiy  sorir^ 
to  think  that  I  had  receiTcd  the  childish  piece  of  jesuitisY3[ 
which  follows  from  any  half-dozen  of  the  Council,  whose  nam^^ 
and  respectability  form  so  great  a  part  of  the  trading  capital  oi 
the  Society.  Who  the  "  we*'  were  who  formed  the  "  it,"  whicsh 
*•  directed"  Mr.  Felton  to  write  as  he  did,  I  know  not ;  but  I  a-in 
convinced  that  there  are  few  members  of  that  Council  wlio 
would  descend  to  such  equivocation ;  and  some  who  will  feel 
sincerely  indignant  at  its  having  been  practised  (so  apparently 
in  their  names)  either  by  their  Secretary,  or  any  members  of 
their  body. 

Ecclesiastical  History  Society,  426,  Stnnd, 
Dec  19th,  1S48. 

Rev.  Sir, — I  am  directed  to  inform  you,  in  reply  to  your  letter  o{ 
the  15th  inst.,  that  the  statement  in  the  name  of  the  "  Society,"  in  fhe 
Advertisement  prefixed  to  tlie  cancelled  leaves  delivered  with  the 
second  volume  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  Society's  Strype,  that  the 
( — blame  of  neglecting  to  consult  Archbishop  Cranmer's  Register  res^ 
with  the  person  employed  to  undertake  that  part  of  the  work,  who 
failed  in  the  performance — )  does  not  apply  to  yourself. 
1  have  the  honour  to  remain,  Rev.  Sir, 

Yours  obediently, 
(Signed)  Thomas  Felton,  Secretary 

It  is  obvious  that  my  enquiry  was  whether  the  dastardly 
anonymous  charge  had  been  meant  to  apply  to  me,  either  through 
ignorant  misapprehension,  or  with  a  view  to  its  being  (as  it  had 
been)  orally  translated  into  slander.  Whether  the  Secretary's 
letter  was  expected  to  deceive,  or  only  meant  to  insult,  is  of  no 
great  consequence.  Perfectly  concurring  with  "  it"  and  its 
Secretary,  and  knowing,  as  well  as  "it"  did,  that  the  Advertise- 
ment did  not  "  apply  to"  me,  whatever  it  might  have  been  niwn/ 
to  do,  I  only  replied  to  the  Secretary : — 

4,  NewiDgton  Terrace,  Kennington, 
20  Dee.  1848. 

Sir, — ^I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  dated  yester- 
day, informing  me  that  a  statement  in  the  Society's  Advertisement 
does  not  apply  to  myself.  On  this  point  I  wanted  no  information— 
that  which  I  did  want,  I  fully  admit  the  right  of  the  Society  to  with- 
hold. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  R.  Maitland. 
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Having  heard  nothing  further,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  duty  to 
state  publicly  (for  I  need  not  tell  you),  that  so  far  from  having 
been  employed  about  that  first  volume  of  Strype,  or  ever  having 
dreamed  of  being  so,  even  afler  it  teas  publishedj  I  was  holding 
an  argument  with  yourself  (very  erroneously,  I  grant)  against 
the  trutn  of  a  report  which  had  reached  me,  and  which  I  had 
just  made  to  you,  that  the  Society  had  published  a  volume  of 
Strype.    Mistaken  as  I  was,  however,  in  fact,  my  argument 
(founded,  at  first,  chiefly  on  tlie  confidence  that,  if  it  had  been 
true,  the  matter  must  have  been  heard  of  at  Lambeth)  seemed 
confirmed,  and  placed  beyond  doubt,  by  the  arrival,  while  we 
^ere  talking,  of  a  note  from  Mr.  Cox,  which,  I  sincerely  thank 
God,  I  have  kept ;  and  which  I  will  presently  lay  before  the 
reader.    You  will  remember  my  saying  to  this  effect : — "  It  is 
singular  that  this  should  come  in  just  now,  but  it  settles  the 
question;  for  it  is  from  Mr.  Cox,  who  says  that  he  is  editing 
Strype's  Cranmer  for  the  Society,  asking  me  to  collate  a  pas- 
sage at  page  201  of  the  Oxford  Strype  with  the  Register.   Now, 
if  they  really  had  published  a  volume,  they  must  have  got 
^ond  page  201."*  Erroneous  as  this  reasoning  was,  I  believe 
^hat,  not  caring  much  about  the  matter,  we  both  thought  it  quite 
^tisfactory.     I  made  the  collation  asked  for,  and  sent  it  to  Mr. 
pox.    The  note  asking  for  it  I  subjoin,  and  the  reader  will 
judge  whether  it  was  written  by  an  £ditor  to  a  "person  em- 
ployed" by  the  Society  to  make  collations,  for  which  the  Editor 
'liniself  was  understood  to  be  so  wholly  irresponsible,  that  he 
never  once  thought  of  asking  whether  they  had  been  made  at  all 
^whether,  in  short,  it  is  possible  that  Mr.  Cox  did  in  fsLCt  believe, 
*t  the  time  when  he  wrote  this  note  {qfler  the  publication  of 
the  volume),  that  I  had  long  been  employed  to  do,  as  a  matter 
of  business,  that  which  he  thus  asked  me  to  do  for  him  as  a, 

favour. 

44,  Barton  Crescent,  Tayistock  Square, 
Feb.  8,  1848. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir, — I  should  esteem  it  Agreatfovour  if  you  would 
oblige  me  by  collating  an  enclosed  passage  from  Archbishop  Crannier's 
Register,  and  by  giving  me  the  page  or  folio  in  which  it  stands.  It  is 
found  quoted  by  Strype,  page  141,  Cd.  1694,  and  page  201,  Ed.  Ox- 
ford, 1840. 

/  would  not  Oik  you  to  take  this  trouble /or  me,  were  I  not  just  now 

*  The  Oxford  oetaTO  edition  of  Strype  is  in  two  volumes.  The  i>aging  throoghont 
it  continooof,  and  amounts  to  1118.  In  the  Oxford  edition  the  volumes  are  very 
■neqoal,  bat  still  the  first  contains  432  of  those  pages ;  and  not  knowing  that  the 
Society  meant  to  make  the  two  volumes  into  three,  or  to  divide  to  each  its  portion 
uf  the  Appendix,  which  is  all  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume  ot  the  Oxford  edition, 
I  took  it  ^r  granted  that  the  first  volume  could  not  be  actually  published,  aud  yet  a 
eollation  of  p.  201  still  wanted.  This,  as  I  have  said,  was  a  mistake,  and  I  only 
mention  it  to  show  m^  ignorance,  and  how  little  I  knew,  or  inquired  about,  the 
pfocecdiDgs  of  the  Society,  or  supposed  myself  to  be  concerned  in  them. 
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too  uowell  to  reach  the  library  at  Lambeth ;  and,  therefore,  I  must 
beg  that  this  reason  may  plead  my  excuse  for  aakiog  so  great  a  fawmr 
at  your  handt). 

I  am,  Rev.  and  dear  SuTi  yours  faithfulhr, 

(Signed)  John  Edmund  Cox. 

Having  no  personal  acqoaintanoe  with  Mr.  Cox,  and  indeed 
having,  as  &r  as  I  know,  never  seen  him,  except  when  he  had 
come  to  Lambeth  about  two  years  before  that  time,  to  look  at  a 
MS.  for  a  work  which  he  was  then  editing  for  the  Parker 
Society,  I  treated  this  note  merely  as  one  of  the  applications 
which  1  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving;  and  answered 
it,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  a  stranger.  It  was  acknowledged 
by  Mr.  Cox  in  another  note,  written  after  my  first  letter  in  the 
Magazine  was  published,  but  probably  before  Mr.  Cox  had  seen 
it.^  If  there  is  a  copy  of  my  answer  among  the  confused 
papers  which  I  brought  firom  Lambeth,  I  have  not  looked  for  it, 
being  pretty  certain  of  three  things ; — ^first,  that  it  was  common- 
place and  not  uncivil ;  secondly,  that  it  informed  him  of  my 
having  looked  in  vain  for  what  he  wanted  at  Lambeth,  and 
would  have  obtained  for  him  access  to  any  document  in  the 
possession  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury,  which  a 
stranger  could  properly  ask  to  see;  and  thirdly,  Aough  of 
course  I  cannot  say  it  with  equal  certainty,  I  rather  suppose, 
that  he  never  used,  or  meant  to  use,  my  letter  for  that  purpose; 
and  that  his  second  note  was,  like  his  first,  a  mere  pretence  of 
doing  business  in  a  business-like  way,  suggested  by  something 
which  had  occurred  since  the  publication  of  his  first  volume. 

For  it  must  strike  everybody  as  very  odd  that,  after  sufiering 
a  whole  volume  containing  so  many  important,  and  obviously 

*  44,  Burton  Crescent,  Tayistock  Square, 
March  9,  1848. 

l>ear  Sir, — At  page  148  of  the  1694  ed.  of  Strype's  Mem.  of  Abp.  Cranmer 
their  is  a  reference  to  certain  "  iDJanctions  of  the  kings  visitors  to  the  D.  &  C.  of 
Canterbury,  bearing  date  Sept.  22,  An.  1,  Edw.  VI V'  I  have  made  inqoiries  at  Can- 
terbury whether  the  document  is  still  **  remaining  in  the  Archires'*  of  that  Cathe- 
dral The  reply  is, — *'  There  is  no  trace  of  it."  Under  these  circumstances  I  am 
indnced  to  trespass  upon  your  kindness  so  far  as  to  ask  of  yon  whether  there  is  any 
copy,  or  whether  the  original  paper  is,  amongst  the  Lambeth  Library  MSS.,  or 
wheUier  any  notice  exists  of  it  in  the  Cranmer  Eegister, 

If  you  should  be  able  to  give  me  any  information  upon  this  matter  I  should 
esteem  it  as  a  great  obligation,  as  I  am  anxious  if  possible  to  find  these  injonetions, 
and  obtain  a  transcript  of  them. 

Allow  me  to  ofier  you  my  best  thanks  for  your  ready  compliance,  a  shott  time 
since,  in  verifying  a  passage  from  the  Cranmer  Register. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  very  faithfully  yonrt, 

John  Edm.  Cox. 

The  Rev.  S.  R.  Maithmd. 

As  it  may  very  reasonablv  be  doubted  by  some  of  your  readers  whether  these 
notes  can  be  genuine,  I  enclose  the  originals ;  and  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  wUl 
place  them  in  the  hands  of  your  publisher,  that  he  may  show  them  to  any  peifoiis 
connected  with  the  Society,  who  may  apply  to  see  them. 
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incorrect  documents^  to  be  actually  published,  without  having 
cnce  come  or  sent  for  the  collation  of  a  syllable,  he  should  all 
^t  once  have  bethought  himself,  and  made  this  sudden  applica* 
tion  about  a  petQr  scrap  of  less  than  five  lines,  which  presented 
no  ground  for  a  suspicion  of  incorrectness,  and  which,  in  fact, 
furnished  Tery  few  and  trifling  yariations ;  which  was  just  as 
well,  seeing  uiat  not  one  of  them  was  adopted  If  the  reader 
compares  the  Latin  passage  at  p.  2  of  his  second  volume,  with 
p.  202  of  the  Oxford  edition,  he  will  find  that  they  stand  alike, 
letter  for  letter,  except  that  '^omnimoda'*  is  changed  into 
**  oninimodo,*'  which,  ^om  what  I  have  heard  of  the  Editor,  I 
take  to  be  a  conjectural  emendation  of  his  own.  At  least  I 
think  it  will  not  be  found  in  my  collation,  or  the  original. 

After  this,  I  do  not  ask  Mr.  Cox  whether  he  believed  me  or 
himself  to  be  the  ^  person  employed''  by  the  Society  to  consult 
the  Register;  but  I  do  plainly  and  publicly  ask  him, — 
Whether  he  does  not  know  that  the  statement  in  the  Advertise- 
ment, respecting  ^  the  person  employed,"  was  meant  to  refer  to 
me,  whether  he  has  not  so  represented  it  to  others,  without 
any  hint  that  be  knew  it  to  be  false  and  unjust,  and  whether  it 
was  not  in  fact  stated  in  that  Advertisement  by  himself,  or  vnth 

his  KNOVTLEDOE^  Or  on  his  REPRESENTATION  ? 

I  am,  my  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly, 

S.  B.  Maitland. 


THE  INTEGRITY  OP  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES  WITH  REFERENCE 

TO  PHYSICAL  PHENOMENA, 

PART  L     CHAPTER  ZX. 

THE  GENERATION  OF  HEAT^ 
{Contmiud  from  page  49.) 

The  aathentic  history  apparently  records  the  existence  of 
light  as  previous  to  the  existence  of  the  sun,  or,  at  the  least,  to 
his  caloric  agency  in  that  degree  of  it  of  which  we  have  now 
experience. 

The  perplexity  thence  occasioned  would  probably  be  re- 
lieved if  we  coula  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  Generation  of  Heat 
and  Light  both  in  the  sun  and  in  all  bodies  similarly  circum- 
stanced* 

Sublime,  therefore,  as  the  phenomena  must  be,  I  have  to  beg 
the  indulgent  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  following  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject. 

In  such  inquiries,  we  ought  never  to  forget  that,  to  their  effects, 
causes  must  be  adequate ;  and  that,  if  they  be  not  such,  they 
are  not  the  ultimately  assignable  Causes  of  die  effects.    Of  sup 
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posable  causes,  also,  we  must,  of  course,  ascertain  which  are  the 
real ;  and  of  the  real,  which  in  physical  order  is  the  first. 

Let  us,  then,  remark,  that  the  generation  of  heat  and  light 
in  the  sun  is  constant;  let  us  also  recollect  that  in  all  human 
experience  it  has  on  the  average  been  equable. 

With  what  causes,  real,  constant,  equable,  and  primary, 
adequate  to  the  generation  of  solar  heat  and  light,  are  we  then 
acquainted  ? 

In  the  first  place,  on  a  subject  confessedly  of  no  ordinary  dif- 
ficulty, it  may  be  allowable  to  take  the  benefit  even  of  a  glimpse 
of  antecedent  probability ;  with  whatever  caution  we  may  guard 
the  piinciple.  Now,  since  those  celestial  bodies  which  are 
pivots  of  motion  to  their  dependents,  are  also  to  them  the  ap- 
pointed sources  of  heat  and  light,  it  is  beforehand  likely  that 
the  dynamical  energies  in  which  the  primaries  excel  the  rest 
are  in  some  manner  connected  witli  their  superior  calorific 
faculty ;  the  two  powers,  the  mechanical  and  the  chemical,  mu- 
tually correspond  in  respect  of  the  magnitude  of  their  practical 
effects :  it  is  probable  that  they  are  in  some  way  dependent  the 
one  upon  the  other.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  we  may  be  able  to 
deny  to  the  one  of  those  powers,  and  to  attribute  to  the  other, 
an  original  independence  in  respect  to  calorific  action,  therewill 
be  a  presumption  in  favour  of  that  independent  power  in  respect 
to  the  causation  of  solar  heat. 

Precarious  as  such  coincidences  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  es- 
teemed, we  nevertheless  are  justified  in  seeking  to  discover 
whether  the  supposed  presumption  be  supported  by  knowD 
terrestiial  phenomena. 

For  it  is  not  antecedently  improbable  that,  in  the  main,  the 
component  substances  in  the  earth  and  in  the  sun  are  homo- 
geneous. It  is  tine,  indeed,  that,  since  the  mean  density  of  the 
eartli  is  to  that  of  the  sun  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  4  to  1,  we  may 
probably  infer  that  in  the  more  subtile  orb,  which  is  the  source 
also  of  heat  to  others,  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  substances 
elastic  and  combustible — a  much  greater  relative  quantity  of 
gases.  But  there  is  no  necessity  to  suppose  that,  in  kind,  these 
difier  from  those  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  the  earth. 

The  combustion  of  hydrogen  in  oxygen  gas  produces  an 
evolution  of  heat  and  light  like  those  of  the  sun.  The  mixture 
in  our  atmosphere  of  nitrogen  gas  with  oxygen,  neutralizes  the 
combustive  energies  of  oxygen.  If  nitrogen  were  abstracted  or 
omitted  from  our  atmosphere,  there  would  result  an  intensity  d 
caloric  operations,  to  which  the  remaining  matter  of  our  globe 
is  not  adapted.  But  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  sun  may  be  different  from  ours.  If  there  be 
less  oxygen,  there  may,  therefore,  be  less  weight,  for  that  gas  is 
very  heavy. 
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Nor  is  it  useless  to  remember  that  the  sun^s  atmosphere  is 
believed  to  extend  in  what  is  called  the  zodiacal  light  beyond 
the  orbit  of  the  earth :  in  fact,  half  as  far  again.     The  shape  of 
this  projected  matter  is  lenticular ;  and  its  position  is  in  the 
plane  of  the  sun^s  equator.     Since  therefore  the  ecliptic,  or 
plane  of  the  earth^s  orbit,  intersects  the  plane  of  the   sun's 
equator,  to  which  it  is  inclined  about  7^',  we  need  not  doubt 
^at  the  sun's  atmosphere  comes  in  contact  with  that  of  the 
^arth  at  the  two  points  of  intersection.     And  this  it  really 
Spears  to  do  when  what  are  called  "  showers  of  stars "  are 
^^n,  (Connexion  of  the  Physical  Sciences,  ch.  xxxvi ;)  a  pheno- 
menon which  now  occurs  on  or  about  the  12th  August  and  13th 
November.     Yet  it  has  not  hitherto  been  observed  that  any 
Material  change  takes  place  at  tliose  times  in  the  general  con- 
stitution of  our  atmosphere,  nor  that  any  new  element  is  intro- 
duced :  but  only  it  seems  that  there  occurs  such  a  multitude  of 
vivid  scintillations  as  are  perhaps  attributable  to  a  transfer  of 
heat  from  the  one  to  the  other  atmosphere. 

We  seem  then  to  be  safe  in  assuming  that  the  component 
substances  of  the  sun  are  in  the  main  homogeneous  with  those 
of  the  earth.  We  must,  therefore,  believe  that  the  caloric  pro- 
perties of  substances  here  known  to  us,  and  the  conditions  aud 
laws  which  here  regulate  the  generation  of  heat  and  light,  do 
also  regulate  their  generation  in  the  sun. 

We  have  then  to  examine  the  now  known  apparent  sources 
of  those  elements. 

1.  One  of  these  is  the  condensation  of  vapour  and  the  solidi- 
fication of  liquids.  Although  in  these  processes  heat  is  evolved, 
yet  tlie  processes  themselves  diminish,  and  tend  ultimately  to 
exhaust  (with  reference  to  a  given  region)  the  stores  of  matter 
elastic  aud  capacious  of  heat.  If  we  suppose  no  countervailing 
action,  they  would  terminate  in  producing  a  condition  of 
frigidity.  Dr.  Black  was  of  opinion  that  coldness  is  the  natural 
state  of  all  bodies :  and  to  this  state  the  processes  in  question 
would  reduce  them. 

3.  Another  apparent  source  of  heat  is  chemical  combination. 
The  gas  called  oxygen,  with  a  few  minor  associates  of  the  same 
character,  is  supposed  to  constitute  one  half  of  the  matter  of 
the  globe.  Being  intensely  negative  of  heat,  it  readily  com- 
bines with  certain  substances  of  positive  capacity,  in  such 
manner  as  to  discard,  and  sensibly  to  evolve,  a  portion  of  the 
beat  which  in  its  gaseous  state  it  has  admitted.  There  is  here 
a  perpetual  tendency  to  the  diminution  of  the  existing  quantity 
of  that  gaSy  as  regards  its  aeriform  condition ;  and  in  respect  to 
its  relationship  to  other  bodies,  a  tendency  to  cohesion  and  to 
ultimate  solidification.  The  more  extended  we  suppose  the 
series  of  such  combinations  to  be,  the  more  we  must  anticipate 
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the  result  of  final  quietude  and  coldness,  unless  there  be  a 
counteracting  energy :  for  which  counteraction  we  must  look 
elsewhere. 

For,  that  the  balance  of  heat  is,  in  many  such  instances, 
restored,  is  very  true.  But  by  what  agency  ?  Surely,  not  by 
the  combination  itself.  Suppose  the  evolution  of  heat  to  have 
been  energetic,  and  the  heat  evolved  most  sensible.  Nevertheless, 
tihe  process  has  been  attended  with  the  physical  and  practical 
union  of  the  substances  engaged.  What,  then,  is  again  to 
sever  those  self-same  substances?  Not,  of  course,  the  heat 
which  they  discard.  They  of  themselves  remain  quiescent 
If  they  afterwards  be  made  instruments  of  the  generation  of 
heat,  it  is  by  extrinsic  agency. 

**  Chemical  forces,  as  well  as  mechanical,  tend  to  equilibrium ; 
and  that  condition  once  attained,  their  efficacy  ceases.  Chemical 
affinities  tend  to  form  new  compounds;  and  though,  when  many 
and  various  elements  are  mingled  together,  the  play  of  synthesis 
and  analysis  may  go  on  for  a  long  time,  it  must  at  last  end. 
If,  for  instance,  a  large  portion  of  the  earth^s  mass  were 
originally  pure  potassium,  we  can  imagine  violent  igneous 
action  to  go  on  so  long  as  any  part  remained  unoxidized ;  bat 
when  the  oxidation  of  the  whole  has  once  taken  place,  the  action 
must  be  at  an  end ;  for  there  is  in  the  hypodiesis  no  agency 
which  can  re-produce  the  deoxidized  metal.  Thus,  a  perpetual 
motion  is  impossible  in  chemistry,  as  it  is  in  mechanics.*' — 
(Indications  of  the  Creator,  second  edition,  p.  157.) 

3.  As  well  in  other  instances  as  during  die  process  of  such 
chemical  combination  of  substances,  certain  of  them  appear  to 
admit  upon  compulsion  more  than  suits  their  original  capacity, 
either  of  that  species  of  heat  which  is  called  latent  (i.  e.,  not 
felt),  or  possibly  of  a  species  which  at  the  time  may  be  esteemed 
peculiar  and  transcendental ;  or  else,  if  so  it  be,  of  an  element 
distinct  from  heat,  which,  for  convenience,  is  known  by  the 
name  of  electricity.  Therefore,  upon  opportunity  being  given 
them  by  communication  with  substances  willing  to  admit  that 
element  —  whether  those  be  the  substances  from  which  the 
element  was  drawn,  or  new  and  foreign  bodies — ^they  instantly 
evolve  it  and  transfer  it,  with  greater  or  less  energy,  it  seems, 
in  proportion  to  the  stringency  of  the  previous  compulsion. 
I  put  the  case  thus,  for  clearness'  sake.  But,  indeed,  in  the 
search  of  truth,  upon  whatever  subject,  it  is  obvious  that  we 
must  regard,  not  names,  but  things :  and  distinguish  these,  not 
upon  a  seeming,  but  a  real  difference. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  was  of  opinion  (Consolations  in  Travel, 
p.  271)  that  the  electrical  and  chemical  affections  of  bodies  are 
all  but  identical.     If,  therefore,  of  the  diemical,  then  equally 
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at  least  of  the  electrical,  it  seems  wc  inaj  maintain  that  these 
energies  are  not  endowed  with  intrinsic  capacity  of  re viviscence. 
Tbey  are  resuscitated,  if  they  live  again,  by  foreign  agency. 

ObTiously,  also,  in  cases  where  the  combination  is  the 
occasion  of  electricity,  to  the  former  it  is  natural  to  assign 
priority  of  action :  if  causation  of  heat  be  not  in  the  former, 
much  less  in  the  latter. 

The  multiplicity  and  universality  of  the  electrical  affections 
show  the  existence  somewhere  of  a  power  adequate  to  the 
diffusion  of  heat  But  in  regard  to  the  locality  of  the  affected 
bodies,  and  the  re-producing  that  communication  from  which 
ensues  a  developement  of  tibe  electric  energies,  it  does  not 
appear  that  provision  exists  in  the  properties  of  the  bodies 
themselves.  Where  the  combination  occurred,  the  bodies  stay 
at  rest :  by  external  means  alone,  the  energies  are  waked  into 
re*aotion. 

Electricity  gives  evidence  of  a  peculiar  actual  condition  of 
the  substances  affected,  the  electrical  state  being  itself  the 
incidental  affection.  The  multiplicity,  the  brilliancy,  the 
inexhaustible  novelty  of  the  electrical  phenomena,  prove 
the  fact  that  their  field  is  fertile.  Let  the  affection  be  extensive, 
be  universal :  yet  this  extension  is  proof  of  the  dimension  of 
the  cause,  but  not  of  its  inherence  in  the  substances. 

Finally,  as  well  electricity  in  particular,  as  the  other 
supposable  sources  of  heat,  appear  to  be  subordinate  to  that 
of  which  we  have  next  to  speak. 

4.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  thought  (Cabinet  CyclopsBdia,  Heat, 
chap.  18)  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  heat 
is  motion — an  opinion  surely  confirmed  both  by  his  own 
experiments  and  by  those  of  others. 

For  let  us  remember  that,  in  our  experience,  heat  is  generated 
by  firictiLon,  by  percussion,  by  organic  or  vital  action,  and,  in 
the  case  of  the  elastic  gases,  by  compression.  In  like  manner, 
we  may  here  add,  electricity  is  generated,  as  in  the  gymnotus. 
or  torpedo,  by  vital  action,  and  in  the  machine  by  friction,  so 
in  steam  by  compression,  and  in  clouds  by  molecular  attraction, 

But  to  return.  If  two  pieces  of  ice  rubbed  together  melt,  the 
cause  is  friction ;  if  a  haystack  catch  fire  from  within,  there  has 
been  decomposition,  and  consequently,  there  is  fresh  organic 
action ;  if  heat  be  evolved  on  charging  the  chamber  of  an  &ir- 
gun,  this  is  compression ;  and  if  air  at  the  bottom  of  a  mine  be 
hot,  and  hotter  still  as  we  descend,  the  effect  is  simply  referable 
to  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  atmosphere — that  is,  again, 
to  compression. 

In  all  these  cases,  there  is  motion ;  in  all  there  must  be  a 
moving  foroe ;  and  as,  on  the  one  hand,  we  appear  to  be  unable 
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to  attribute  the  causation  of  heat  to  sources  distinct  from  the 
agencies  of  motion,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  that,  as 
matter  of  fact,  these  agencies  do  of  necessity  produce  it. 

Now,  for  illustration's  sake,  let  us  put  the  case  that  the 
chemist  had  at  his  command  an  inexhaustible  stock  of  those 
mechanical  and  motive  energies,  and  that  they  were  so  arranged, 
as  unceasingly  to  take  effect  in  a  series  of  acts  of  compression^ 
collision,  and  the  like — not  omitting,  as  part  of  the  hypothesis^ 
that  there  be  also  a  perpetually  recun*ing  change  of  the  relative 
localities  of  the  bodies  so  effected — there  surely  might  then, 
result  a  perpetual  causation,  or  generation  of  heat. 

We  are  especially  obliged  in  this  fiction  to  suppose  the 
motive  agencies  perpetual,  because  die  actual  tendency  of  heat 
is  to  be  dissipated  and  lost.  A  positive  loss  of  heat  to  matter 
does,  in  fact,  perpetually  take  place.  The  continual  generation 
of  it  in  its  appointed  sources  has  not  perceptibly  increased  the 
universal  stock.     It  ceases  to  exist. 

But  all  this — which,  for  the  argument's  sake,  we  have  sup- 
posed— is  simple  matter  of  fact.  There  do  exist  perpetual 
agencies  of  motion  in  the  earth  and  in  the  sun ;  in  the  earth,  at 
least,  that  of  orbitation ;  and  in  them  both,  those  of  gravitation 
and  rotation. 

For  the  present,  let  our  attention  be  confined  to  the  two  last- 
named  forces. 

The  first  point  of  which  wc  must  take  notice  is  the  reality  of 
their  confliction. 

A  particle  of  matter  at  the  earth's  equator,  if  we  suppose 
rotation  unresti'ained,  would  by  it  be  slung  with  the  velocity  of 
a  thousand  miles  an  hour.  The  same  particle,  if  we  imagine 
gravitation  unresisted,  would  drop  through  the  like  space  in 
less  than  ten  minutes.  Again,  a  particle  of  matter  at  the 
sun's  equator  tends,  by  gravity,  (Connexion  of  the  Physical 
Sciences,  s.  8,)  to  fall  334*65  feet  in  a  second;  by  rotation,  to 
fly  off  laterally  at  the  rate  of  more  than  a  mile  in  a  second. 

Of  a  confliction  of  two  such  forces,  however  specifically 
modified,  the  reality  and  vigour  must  surely  be  admitted. 

The  effect  of  such  a  conflict  we  may  conceive  to  be  a  host  of 
acts  of  mechanical  collision,  of  friction,  or  compression,  more  or 
less  vehemently  energetic,  as  the  case  in  each  globe  may 
specifically  vary.  Of  such  a  perpetual  conflict  the  effect  also 
is  continual.  In  any  case,  some  chemical  action  must  con- 
tinually and  extensively  ensue ;  and,  taking  into  the  account 
tlie  probable  caloric  quality  and  great  comparative  elasticity  of 
the  external  matter  of  the  sun,  we  may  believe  the  effect  there 
to  be  no  other  than  that  which  we  so  familiarly  experience — 
the  constantly  fresh  generation  of  his  heat  and  light 
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With  respect  to  the  earth,  we  may  here  recollect  that  all  the 
chemical  affinities^  the  electrical  energies,  the  attractions  and 
Tepulsions,  of  which  we  have  experience,  exist  under  the 
actually  continual  agency,  whatever  be  its  amount,  of  gravita- 
tion and  rotation.  Conceive  these  mighty  forces  abstracted 
from  the  list  of  calorific  agents ;  and  where  would  be  those 
minor  agencies?  Would  they  exist?— or  for  how  long?  It 
cannot  be  proved  that  they  possess  an  intrinsic  faculty  of  re- 
production; while  those  great  forces  do,  in  fact,  perpetually 
energize. 

Nay,  in  regard  to  the  change  of  place,  as  well  of  various 
elastic  bodies  as  of  the  water  of  the  ocean,  and  the  consequent 
renewal  of  opportunities  of  a  change  of  chemical  condition,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  forces  in  question  are  among  the  agents  which 
produce  it.  The  high  raised  equatorial  vapours  glide  to  the 
poles  by  gravitation ;  they  are  there  continually  condensed. 
Perpetual  currents  of  cold  water,  thus  produced,  are  returned 
to  the  equator  by  rotation.  To  tlie  like  process  the  air  is,  at 
the  same  time,  subject. 

But  between  the  mechanical  agents  and  the  chemical  condition 
of  the  earth,  we  seem  to  have  a  tangible  connecting  link  in  her 
electrical  affections:  on  the  one  hand,  confessedly  occasioned 
J)y  her  perpetual  motion ;  on  the  other  hand,  by  their  apparently 
indissoluble  union  with  chemical  change,  giving  evidence  of  its 
pen)etual  causation. 

Further,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  doubt  that  those 
affections  which  are  called  magnetic,  are  identical  with  these 
last-mentioned.  I,  therefore,  beg  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind 
that  whenever  it  shall  be  shown  that  there  is  an  entire  cor- 
respondence between  the  varying  position  of  the  magnetic 
planes  in  the  earth,  and  the  position  of  the  mean  plane  of  her 
mechanical  motions,  this  theory  will  cease  to  be  conjectural. 

But,  to  return  to  the  present  subject.  Since  the  force  of 
gravity  increases  as  the  squares  of  the  distances  from  the  centre 
.of  attraction  decrease ;  and  since  it  is  found  to  be  the  fact  that 
below  the  earth's  surface,  heat,  the  effect  of  pressure,  is  aug- 
mented as  we  descend,  and  the  air  becomes  more  and  more  fit 
for  combustion,  we  draw  the  conclusion  that  at  some  depth, 
the  effect  of  such  pressure  on  the  gases  must  become,  as  it  were, 
intolerable ;  that  they  are  condensed ;  that  substances  in 
contact  with  them  are  ignited  or  frised;  that  water  is  de* 
composed;  that  vivid  combustion  is  produced;  and  that  the 
gases  on  explosion  are  expanded  with  gigantic  energy.  But 
of  all  this  we  have  the  palpable  proofs  in  the  phenomena  of 
earthquakes  and  volcanoes.  The  perpetual  action  also  of 
some  of  thesej  gives  evidence  of  a  perpetual  cause,  just  as  truly 
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as  the  burning  of  a  common  fire  through  the  day  proTCS  a 
continual  supply  of  oxygen  for  that  time. 

By  this  statement,  we,  in  effect,  dispense  with  the  hypothesis 
of  central  heat.  But  to  that  hypothesis  there  seems  to  be  very 
serious  objections  of  another  kind.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
astronomers  that  the  earth  increases  in  density  from  the  surfiu^ 
to  the  centre ;  and  surely  the  general  tendency  of  matter  is  to 
such  central  density ;  the  countervailing  influence  of  rotation 
continually  diminishing,  while  the  energy  of  gravity  increases. 
Extreme  compression  may  bring  into  entire  contact  the  com- 
ponent particles  of  bodies :  at  the  earth's  centre  they  are  at 
rest.  It  surely  is  not  easy  to  conceive  any  other  result  than 
that  of  mere  frigidity. 

We  suppose  that  Rotation  effects  porosity  of  matter,  and  that 
porosity  or  cavernous  structure  is  attended  by  increased  sus- 
ceptibility of  friction;  but  on  the  other  hand,  that  by  the 
influence  of  gravitation  density  is  by  degrees  increased,  and 
heat  more  and  more  excluded  by  the  condensation  or  exclusion 
of  elastic  substances  capacious  of  heat. 

For,  imagine  that  we  penetrate  (for  example)  ten  miles  deep 
into  the  earth,  and  there  be  spectators  of  the  operation.  The 
force  of  rotation  there,  is  to  the  like  force  at  the  surface  in  the 
ratio  of  about  399  to  400.  The  force  has,  therefore,  at  that* 
depth,  lost  1 -400th  part  of  its  vigour. 

But,  the  ratio  of  the  forces  of  gravitation  at  those  two 
distances  being  that  of  the  squares  of  the  same  numbers,  the 
effect  is  an  increase  of  about  1 -200th  part  of  the  energy  of 
gravitation — an  increase  the  double  of  the  other's  decrease.  At 
this  depth,  then,  by  the  compression  of  the  gases,  there  would 
be  an  augmentation  of  heat,  of  which  the  spectator  would  be  as 
sensible  as  he  is  of  the  converse  condition  in  the  coldness  of  a 
high  mountain  top.  Of  course,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  in 
the  former  case  the  substances  yield  heat  to  the  spectator ;  that 
they  do  not  retain  it  in  themselves,  but  discard  and  eject  it 

However,  to  this  augmented  action  of  the  forces  there  will  be 
a  limit ;  a  locality  where  gravitation  terminates  in  quietude  by 
assuming  the  tenacity  of  cohesion  ;  while,  at  the  same  place  and 
time,  rotation  also  subsides  into  inoperative  ease.  At  the 
depth  of  1000  miles,  the  ratio  of  the  forces  is  that  of  3  to  2 ;  at 
2000,  of  8  to  1.  The  combat  ends;  and  gravitation  remains 
the  unresisted  victor. 

Now,  in  so  far  as  we  may  justly  discard  the  notion  of  central 
heat,  we  must  adopt  the  alternative  belief  of  a  more  genuine 
agency.  We  feel  that,  where  there  is  continual  action,  tbei« 
must  be  continual  agents :  the  mechanical  forces  are  of  that 
very  character. 
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It  will  be  recollected  that,  with  reference  to  our  proper  subject, 
it  was  stated  that  the  causes  required  must  be  real  and  primary, 
equable  and  constant ;  and  adequate  (with  the  employment  of 
subordinate  energies^  if  needful)  to  the  generation  of  solar  heat 
and  light 

Since  I  venture  to  think  that  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any 
but  such  as  may  be  ultimately  resolved  into  the  forementioned 
mechanical  forces  of  gravitation  and  rotation,  I  must  beg  the 
reader  in  the  next  place  to  remark  the  capability  of  those  forces 
for  the  task. 

They  both  are  real,  constant,  equable :  both  are,  so  far  as 
q>pear8,  independent  of  all  other  physical  causes ;  and  their 
action  seems  anterior  to  the  action  of  all  other :  they  are  in  the 
abstract  capable  of  the  office  of  perpetual  causation. 

In  particular,  their  equability  recommends  them  to  our  notice. 
An  equable  generation  of  heat  in  the  sun  is  obviously  indis- 

Eensable  to  the  continued  existence  of  the  creatures  subject  to 
is  influence.  As  matter  of  fact  the  generation  of  his  heat  has 
been  always  equable ;  or  sufficiently  so  to  answer  the  conditions 
of  the  question. 

Now  where  else  shall  we  look  for  equability  than  in  the  two 
forces,  in  each  and  both  of  them,  of  gravitation  and  rotation  ? 
Or  what  can  be  more  complete  than  their  equability  ?  insomuch 
that,  for  example,  the  rotation  of  the  earth  affords  a  measure  of 
time  to  which  we  trust  implicitly  and  justly. 

But  the  equability  in  the  present  case  is  rather  like  that  of 
the  product  of  the  two  forces,  which  needs  to  be  indeed  complete, 
and  by  the  effects  appears  to  be  so. 

To  speak  more  correctly,  in  the  earth  the  adjustment  of  the 
two  forces,  each  to  each,  is  such  and  so  complete  as  to  produce 
in  the  eardi  that  quantity  of  intrinsic  heat  which  she  requires, 
and  with  which  we,  the  creatures  on  her  surface,  are  contented. 

It  is  to  be  inferred  that  in  the  sun  there  is  the  like  adjust- 
ment of  the  same  forces,  in  such  manner  as  to  produce  the 
auantity  of  heat,  and  in  his  case  of  light  also,  required  both  by 
le  inhabitants  of  the  sun,  and  by  us  and  other  creatures  whom 
the  Lord  has  made  in  so  far  dependent  on  that  body. 

But  if  on  inquiry  there  appear  in  fact  to  be  such  similar 
adjustment  of  the  forces,  then,  knowing  the  caloric  effects 
produced  by  them  in  the  earth,  we  may  infer  what  may  probably 
be  the  like  effects  in  the  sun ;  allowance  being  made  for  his 
specific  nature. 

On  the  validity  of  analogy  thus  extensively  applied,  there 
are  some  considerations  whidi  may  here  be  reasonably  brought 

to  bear. 
It  cannot  be  but  that  the  whole  machinery  of  the  heavenly 
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bodies,  in  regard  to  mutual  distance,  bulk  and  mass,  companion- 
ship or  independence,  fast  or  slow  rotation,  is,  in  whatever  way, 
adapted  to  Uie  laws  of  heat  and  light. 

It  is  surely  not  philosophical,  but  rather  like  a  prepossession, 
to  regard  the  sun  as  differing,  otherwise  than  within  ascertainable 
limits,  from  the  other  heavenly  bodies,  in  common  with  whom 
he  is  subject  to  ttie  universal  laws  both  of  motion  and  of  heat. 
He  may  be,  with  all  his  train,  but  a  vassal  of  some  greater 
primary  than  he:  or  at  least  (gravitation  being  co-extensive 
with  matter)  he  revolves  round  a  common  centre  of  the 
universe. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  illustration's  sake,  that  Mercury  is  twice 
as  near  the  sun  as  Venus  is,  but  his  mass  one  eighth,  his 
rotation  practically  one  half  of  hers  in  velocity  and  energy. 
The  excess  of  solar  influence  on  him,  which  we  suppose  to 
result  from  his  greater  proximity  to  the  sun,  is  apparency  even 
more  than  countervailed  by  the  defect  of  his  internal  beat. 

On  the  other  hand,  of  those  majestic  bodies  Jupiter  and 
Saturn,  each  in  his  own  province  seems  a  viceroy  of  the  sun, 
and  supplies  to  his  own  satellites  the  lack  of  the  more  imme- 
diate presence  of  their  common  king.  For  each  of  them  is  of 
great  mass,  with  proportionable  intrinsic  gravitation ;  and  each 
has  a  very  rapid  rotation  on  its  own  axis:  and  these  their 
dynamical  properties  apparently  correspond  with  their  calorific 
powers.  The  belts  of  Jupiter  and  the  ring  of  Saturn  seem  to 
offer  visible  evidence  of  the  generation  of  heat.  Those  bodies, 
being  in  their  mechanical  agency  copies  of  the  sun,  apparently 
resemble  him  also  in  the  calorific  faculty  —  possessing  and 
supplying  heat,  by  an  independent  generation  of  it,  at  that 
distance  from  the  greater  source  at  which  the  additional  supply 
is  needed. 

To  such  instances  of  analogy,  in  cases  of  less  sublimity,  we 
trust  with  little  hesitation. 

Of  the  qualities  requisite  for  the  generation  of  solar  heat  we 
seem  to  have  shown  that  the  mechanical  forces  possess  them 
nearly  all :  those  forces  alone,  if  any  be,  are  primary  as  well  as 
real ;  they  are  also  equable  and  constant.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  those  forces  in  the  sun,  with  allowance  for  pro- 
bably greater  combustibility  of  gaseous  matter,  be  adequate  to 
the  office  we  assign  to  them. 

For  this  purpose,  let  us  compare  the  relative  amounts  of  the 
forces  in  two  bodies — on  the  before-stated  principle,  that  if  the 
forces,  being  of  the  amount  which  in  the  earth  they  have,  produce 
the  effects  which  here  we  witness,  they  must,  being  of  a  far 
greater  amount,  produce  effects  of  the  same  kind  proportionably 
&r  greater  in  the  sun. 
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Of  the  mechanical  agencies  let  us  first  compute  the  relative 
Talae  of  those  which  are  concerned  in  producing  a  centrifugal 
tendency — £he  velocity  of  rotation,  the  curvature  of  the  spheres, 
and  the  angular  velocity. 

Suppose  the  radii  (or  spokes)  of  the  two  spheres  to  revolve 
each  round  its  own  centre  witli  such  velocity,  that  they  both 
pass  oyer  equal  angles  in  one  and  the  same  time.  Then  the 
velocity  of  rotation,  or  wheeling,  will  be  as  the  length  of  the 
radius — that  is,  the  space  passed  over,  or  the  line  described,  by 
the  extreme  point  of  each  radius,  v^ill  be  as  the  length  of  the 
radius.  But,  the  greater  the  velocity  of  whirling,  the  greater  is 
the  tendency  to  fly  from  the  centre.  Therefore,  the  greater  tlie 
radius,  the  greater  will  be  that  tendency. 

Again,  we  perceive  that,  the  greater  is  the  radius  of  a  circle, 
the  less  is  the  circle  curved :  and  it  is  known  that,  the  less  the 
curvature,  the  greater  is  the  centrifugal  tendency.  It  follows, 
then,  again,  as  before,  that,  the  greater  the  radius,  the  greater 
is  the  centrifugal  tendency. 

If,  therefore,  we  combine  together  the  two  elements,  the 
velocity  of  rotation,  and  the  curvature,  we  infer  that,  the  effect 
being  twofold,  the  centrifugal  tendencies  in  separate  spheres  are 
as  the  squares  of  the  radii.  The  sun's  radius  is  said  to  be 
886,877  miles,  and  the  earth's,  7916.  The  ratio  of  tl^  squares 
is  therefore  that  of  12,552  to  1. 

This,  therefore,  would  represent  the  ratio  of  the  centrifugal 
tendencies,  if  the  radii  of  the  two  spheres  revolved  each  round 
its  own  centre,  so  as  to  pass  over  equal  angles  in  one  and  the 
same  time. 

But  the  sun  appears  to  turn  round  on  his  own  axis  in  not  less 
than  about  25^  days,  so  that  the  angular  velocity  of  the  earth 
seems  to  be  about  25^  times  as  great  as  his.  It  is  proved 
(Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,  Mechanics,  1-37,  &c.)  that  the  centrifiigal 
force'  increases  as  the  square  of  the  angular  velocity.  The 
square  of  25^-  is  650J  :  and  if  by  this  we  divide  the  12,552,  the 
quotient  gives  the  ratio  6{  about  193  to  10  ;  which  for  the  pre- 
sent we  must  suppose  to  be  the  proportion  which  the  centrifugal 
tendency  in  the  sun  bears  to  the  like  tendency  in  the  earth. 

In  the  next  place,  that  we  may  form  an  estimate  of  the  cen- 
tripetal tendencies ;  as  before  said,  the  force  of  gravitation  at 
the  sun's  surface  is  held  to  be  such  as  would  cause  a  body  to 
fall  334-65  feet  in  a  second :  while  the  like  force  at  the  surface 
of  the  earth  is  but  that  of  about  16-08  feet.  The  proportion  of 
these  two  numbers  is  nearly  that  of  208  to  10. 

Thus,  in  attempting  to  estimate  :he  antagonistic  influences, 
centrifugal   and  centripetal,  we  find  that  the  numbers  expres* 
sing  them  are  so  nearly  in  equality,  that  we  may,  I  hope,  ven- 
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tare  to  think  it  likely  that  a  calculation  upon  better  data  wodd 
make  them  really  equal. 

The  rate  of  the  sun^s  rotation,  I  believe,  is  meamred  by  the 
time  in  inrhich  the  spots  on  his  surface  traverse  his  disc  from  vest 
to  east.  They  are  in  his  equatorial  zone,  and  are  chasms  in  his 
atmosphere,  occasioned  by  its  projection.  Now  even  the  earih*i 
atmosphere,  near  her  equator,  traverses  in  like  manner  at  a  rate, 
perhaps,  one  hundredm  part  less  than  does  her  solid  surfiice 
underneath  it. 

However,  practically  at  least  we  may  suppose  the  foroes  in 
question  are  m  equipoise ;  in  such  manner  that  in  each  of  the 
two  bodies  the  repulsion  is  equivalent  to  that  compresnon  to 
which  in  the  result  it  is  successfully  antagonistic. 

Now  all  the  component  particles  of  each  body  are  mutnally 
affected  by  the  property  of  gravitation  which  sets  in  all  diree- 
tions ;  and  rotation  affects  all  the  particles  throughout  the  area 
of  each  of  the  circular  plates  of  which  we  may  conceive  ibe 
sphere  composed.  If,  therefore,  on  the  average,  we  may  esti- 
mate the  total  relative  effects  of  the  confliction  of  the  forces  by 
the  product  of  the  numbers  by  which  we  represent  them,  then 
the  proportion  is  that  of  at  least  400  to  1.  Again,  if  the  whole 
effects  of  the  calorific  action  depend  also  upon  the  relative 
masses,  these  being  in  the  ratio  of^more  than  350,000  to  1,  then 
the  grand  total  of  Uie  compounds  will  be  in  the  proportion  of 
140,000,000  to  1. 

But  this  result  may  be  practically  modified  by  various  specific 

{>eculiarities.  For  example,  the  angular  velocity  being  much 
ess  in  the  sun,  and  gravitation  vastly  greater,  it  is  likely  that 
the  density  and  coldness  of  matter  at  and  towards  the  sun's 
centre  is  very  considerably  greater  than  is  the  like  density  and 
coldness  in  the  central  portion  of  the  earth. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  him  also,  the  practical  effect  may  be 
greater  of  the  velocity  of  rotation  increasing  from  the  Poles  to 
the  Equator. 

The  result,  however,  of  the  speculation  may,  I  trust,  be  fiiirly 
stated  to  be  tbis :  that,  whatever  be  the  amount  and  energy  of 
chemical  agency  in  the  sun,  or  however  great  the  advantage  (so 
to  speak)  which  he  has  in  the  specific  nature  or  proportion  of 
the  gases  of  his  substance,  there  is  the  highest  probability  that 
the  prerogative  of  the  causation  of  solar  heat  and  light  belongs 
to  the  mechanical  forces  of  gravitation  and  rotation  in  his  body. 
It  appears  that  in  their  union  these  constitute  a  real  cause  of 
heat;  that  they  are  primary  and  independent ;  that  as  compared 
with  chemical  energies  they  are  anterior,  since  vnthout  them 
those  energies  would  subside  into  inaction ;  that  they  are  also 
equable  and  constant,  and  therefore  exactly  qualified  for  the 
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perpetaal  and  salutary  discharge  of  the  office  we  assign  to  them  ; 
and  finaUj  that,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  by  comparison 
with  terrestrial  phenomena,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
they  are  adequate  to  the  performance  of  it 

But  in  respect  to  the  proportion  in  which  they  relatively  con- 
tribute to  the  effect,  gravitation  may  of  the  two  be  rather  held 
the  oause  of  development  of  heat  and  light,  and  rotation  the 
oooasion  of  it ;  as  if  the  latter  should  perpetually  supply  to  the 
former  successive  opportunities  of  repeating  that  causation. 
The  superficial,  and  in  particular  the  equatorial  matter  of  the 
tun,  would  thus  appear  to  form  the  chief  caloric  arena;  as  in 
het  it  does. 

Lastly,  then,  with  respect  to  the  probable  process  of  the  dif- 
fiision  of  heat  from  this  its  chief  native  district  over  the  rest  of 
the  snn^s  surfiEtoe,  again  we  may  trust  to  the  guidance  of  analogy. 

On  the  earth  a  perpetual  and  powerful  current  of  energies 
•Idn  to  heat  is  maintained  between  the  equator  and  the  poles. 
The  effect  appears  to  be  attributable  to  rotation,  as  above  said. 

Also,  the  rotation  of  the  earth  flings  her  atmosphere  at  the 
equator  to  a  height  greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere  at  the 
poles.  The  projected  atmosphere,  or  most  of  it,  we  think 
returns  to  the  earth  by  inclined  planes  shelving  to  the  poles. 
Towards  the  poles  is  a  frequent  development  of  light,  probably 
eonsequent  on  the  meeting  of  substances  in  different  caloric 
conditions — ^a  meeting,  of  course,  effected  by  the  great  mecha- 
nical forces. 

There  is  nothing  to  show  why  a  process,  similar  to  that  which 
has  been  thus  stated,  should  not  be  also  real  and  constant  in 
the  sun. 

Therefore  at  the  epoch  of  the  Creation,  the  process  of  diffu- 
sion in  such  degree  as  to  saturate  the  whole  superficial  matter 
of  the  sun,  and  to  effect  its  ignition,  required  time. 

What  time  it  might  require,  we  may  not  have  the  data  to 
determine.  But  we  also  know  no  reason  why  it  might  not  be 
diat  which  we  may  hold  to  be  indicated  by  the  authentic  his- 
tory :  that  of  about  thrice  the  period  of  rotation  of  each  of  the 
four  planets  nearest  to  the  sun. 

That  that  period  is  nearly  equal  in  them  all  is  a  remarkable 
&ct ;  possibly  evincing  the  adjustment  of  their  self-generated 
heat  to  that  which  they  receive,  and  to  that  also  which  they 
mutually  impart. 

But  all  the  foregoing  speculation  needs  indulgence  from  the 
scientific  reader. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
THE    CREATION. 

There  need  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  validitj  of  the  general 
principle,  that  it  yvsis  not  the  proper  design  of  Revelation  to 
teach  the  truths  of  natural  philosophy.  But  it  may  teach  them 
incidentally :  and,  if  the  truths  in  question  be  historical  facts, 
not  otherwise  known  by  the  reader,  but  mentioned  in  the  sacred 
narrative,  he  learns  them  there. 

Now  let  it  be  supposed  that  there  is  an  apparent  confliction 
of  certain  physical  facts,  which  are  really  such,  with  the  state- 
ment of  a  sacred  historian,  in  which  the  same  facte  are  men- 
tioned, or  of  necessity  involved.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  is 
surely  this :  that  the  appearance  of  discrepancy  arises  from  a 
misapprehension  of  the  author's  meaning.  Some  peculiarities 
either  in  the  idiom  of  his  native  tongue,  or  in  his  own  style  of 
writing,  perhaps  occasioned  a  perplexity  which  may  be  removed 
by  due  consideration.  Since,  as  we  allege,  it  was  not  his  proper 
purpose  to  convey  scientific,  but  only  religious  information,  he 
may  have  expressed  himself  with  reference  exclusively  to  this 
main  design. 

Whether  all  this  apply  to  the  Mosaic  narrative  of  the  Crea- 
tion, it  will  be  worth  our  while  to  ascertain.  If  there  be  the 
supposed  confliction  of  physical  facts  with  the  history,  let  us  at 
least  know  with  what  they  apparently  conflict. 

First,  it  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  form  any  opinion  at  all 
upon  the  subject,  till  we  have  ascertained  the  real  meaning  of 
the  words  used  by  the  author  in  that  original  tongue  in  which 
he  wrote :  for  it  is  surely  possible  that,  for  example,  in  our 
English  translation,  there  may  be  some  error,  of  less  conse- 
quence, perhaps,  in  any  other  view,  but  incidentally  important 
in  respect  to  the  efiect  produced  upon  the  reader  m  this 
instance. 

The  remark  applies  to  the  words  in  Gen.  i.  2,  which  in  our 
translation  are  rendered  ^^  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the 
face  of  the  waters." 

So  the  poet  in  his  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

^^  Thou  from  the  first  .  .  .  Dove-like  satst  brooding,**  &o. 

The  proper  meaning  of  the  word  rendered  spirit,  is  (Park- 
hurst  and  Buxtorfi*)  breath  or  air :  and  the  adjunct  may  be  the 
idiom  familiar  to  us  in  Gen.  xxiii.  6,  xxx.  8;  Jonah,  iiL  8,  &c., 
and  in  I  Sam.  xiv.  15,  on  which  Buxtorff  says,  "  Trembling  of 
God ;  that  is,  very  great :  for  whatever  is  in  its  kind  supreme, 
the  Hebrews  call  Divine."  «  Most  of  the  Hebrews,"  (Pole's 
Synopsis,)  so  explain  Gen.  i.  2. 

The  noun  with  the  same  adjunct  is  indeed  used  in  the  meta- 
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phorical  sense  in  many  places,  as  expressing  the  Divine  inspira- 
tion of  the  prophets.  But  these  passages  are  not  really  parallel 
with  Gen.  i.  2,  which  must  surely  be  explained  by  its  own  con- 
text Parkhurst  gives  it  as  an  instance  of  the  use  of  the  noun 
in  its  proper  sense :  and  Bishop  Pearson  (on  the  Creed)  does 
not  quote  it  where,  with  his  sagacity  and  judgment,  he  undoubt- 
edly would  have  quoted  it,  if  the  noun  be  rightly  there  taken  in 
the  metaphorical  sense. 

*    In  the  original,  the  definite  article  is  wanting :  and  the  Sep- 
tuagint  has  TmvfAa^  an  air. 

Nex^  we  must  make  a  distinction  between  the  real  substance 
of  the  narrative  and  the  piously  didactic  style  of  it ;  between 
those  expressions  which  are  professedly  declarative  of  physical 
facts,  and  those  which  affirm  the  agency  of  the  Almighty  as  the 
Author  of  them. 

The  phrases  "  Let  there  be  light,**  &c.,  have  no  reference  to 
the  time,  to  the  means,  or  to  the  manner  of  the  production  of  the 
effects  recorded :  they  are  used  as  indicative  simply  of  the 
Majesty  of  God.  They  are  adapted  to  human  custom,  and 
declanUory  of  the  truth  that,  as  a  king  among  men,  so  the 
King  of  kings  throughout  the  universe  has  but  to  speak  and 
it  is  done.  They  are  phrases  proper  to  the  writer,  in  his  office 
of  a  teacher  of  religion.  The  matters  of  fact  being  probably 
familiar  to  his  own  mind,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  state 
them  as  he  felt  them.  But,  certainly,  it  was  at  once  innocent 
and  useful,  that  he  should  attribute  to  the  Deity  (Longinus, 
Sect.  9,)  that  mode  of  action  which  consists  with  human  notions 
of  the  sublime.  The  absolute  authority,  the  irresistible  Decree, 
the  Ftatf  is  an  approximation  to  the  pure  volition  of  Omnipo- 
tence. But,  indeed,  the  phrases  are  those  of  a  prophet :  they 
are  inteUigible  effusions  of  a  holy  eloquence ;  and  as  such  are 
distinguishable  from  the  narration  in  its  historical  character. 

In  Uiis  class  of  expressions  we  may  include  the  words,  ^^  God 
divided  the  light  from  the  darkness,"  &c. ;  in  which  the  prac- 
tical ends  of  the  alternate  presence  and  absence  of  light  are 
stated  as  effects  purposed  by  the  Creator. 

I  suspect  that  especial  occasion  of  misapprehension  arises 
from  the  incidental  juxtaposition  of  the  phrases  last  mentioned 
with  the  words  *^  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first 
day  ;**  or,  more  accurately,  as  in  the  margin,  Heb.,  the  evening 
was,  and  the  morning  was. 

ITie  Hebrew  day  was  from  evening  to  evening.  So,  in  our 
Saviour's  time,  "  when  the  sun  was  set,"  they  brought  their  sick 
to  be  healed,  because  then,  and  not  before,  the  sabbath  which 
they  feared  to  break  was  ended.  The  reckoning  was  the  same 
in  the  time  of  Moses,  (Exodus,  xii.  6.     See  the  margin.) 

Therefore,  the  phrase,  "  The  evening  was  and  the  morning 
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wasy"*  apparently  was  used  as  a  mere  amplification  of  the  term 
day.  Its  juxtaposition  with  the  statement  of  the  intended  alter- 
nation of  light  and  darkness  was  only  incidental  to  the  writer's 
purpose,  not  at  all  essential  to  it  or  designed. 

Thirdly,  it  is  dear,  that  to  one  man  at  the  least  must  have 
been  made  a  revelation  of  those  facts  of  the  Creation  which 
occurred  before  man  was.  In  what  termsy-  then,  would  it  be 
made  ?  or  rather,  (a  question  more  to  the  purpose,)  in  what 
terms  could  those  facts  be  usefully  narrated  by  one  man  to 
many  ?  Surely  in  those  which  might  convey  to  their  minds  the 
same  impressions  which  they  would  have  received,  if  they 
themselves  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  hxits.  It  is  extremely 
probable  that  no  other  than  this  is  the  method  employed  by 
Moses. 

But  if  this  be  so,  the  phenomena  at  the  epoch  and  in  the 
-firocess  of  the  Creation  may  prove  to  be  consistent  with  philo- 
sophical truth,  either  as  it  is  now  known,  or  upon  nuiture 
reflexion  may  be  found,  to  be. 

With  reference,  then,  to  any  reasonable  theory  of  heat,  per- 
haps it  is  remarkable  that  (Pole,  Synopsis,  Oen.  i.)  the  Hebrews 
themselves  do  not  so  interpret  Moses  as  to  think  he  meant  that 
the  sun  and  moon  were  not  created  at  the  first  However, 
in  science  we  must  assume  and  believe,  that  all  the  orbs  of  the 
universe  were  simultaneously  made :  Uiat  they  were  from  the 
first  afiected  with  their  actual  properties  of  gravitation,  orbita- 
tion,  and  rotation :  and  that  all  matter  was  originally  endowed 
with  the  existing  caloric  qualities^  with  the  actual  specific  aqn- 
dtiei  of  heat ;  some  partial  changes  excepted,  of  which  there  is 
no  need  to  take  account 

^  Now,  in  our  experience,  though  in  many  cases  the  transmis- 
sion of  heat  be  practically  instantaneous,  in  the  most,  perhaps, 
it  is  gradual.  The  equable  difiusion  of  heat  among  bodies,  or 
among  all  the  particles  of  any  single  body,  occupies  time.  In 
the  process  of  such  diffusion,  and  before  it  is  completed,  there 
may  probably  in  some  instances  be  minor  partial  evolutions 
both  of  heat  and  light :  and  when  it  is  completed,  there  is  per- 
haps ignition  and  combustion ;  provided  there  be  present  addi- 
tional sufficient  causes  of  continual  accession  of  caloric.  That 
a  process  similar  to  this,  though  on  the  sublimest  imaginable 
scale,  occurred  at  the  Creation,  in  the  case  of  the  most  suscept- 
ible of  bodies,  is  surely  not  improbable  antecedently  to  investi- 
gation. To  affirm  it  seems  little  more  than  saying,  that  matter 
was  from  the  first  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  it  is  now. 

It  is  a  striking  circumstance,  distinguishing  the  Mosaic  record 
from  all  similar  imaginable  narratives,  that  in  it  the  existence  of 
light  is  apparently  affirmed  as  being  anterior  to  the  existence  of 
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the  sun  and  stars.  What  oonoeivable  purpose  oould  be  gained 
by  this  anomaly  ?  Or,  if  we  admit  the  tradition  of  the  record, 
how  could  such  a  notion  enter  the  mind  of  anv  man  ?  Suppose 
the  affirmation  to  be  that  of  the  existence  of  light  before  the 
tfitible  existence  of  those  bodies.  If  this  be  a  &LCt,  who  in  those 
early  times  would  suspect  it  ?  if  a  fiction,  who  invent  it  ?  In- 
Tention  works  upon  experience :  and  the  anomaly  apparently 
oontradicts  experience.  In  any  theoretic  scheme,  the  agency 
of  the  sun  would  surely  have  been  contemporaneous  witib  the 
existence  of  light :  in  tiie  Mosaic  statement  it  is  otherwise. 

Bat  let  us  try  whether  the  narrative  of  the  gradual  process  of 
the  Creation  be,  on  other  points,  consistent  with  itself  and  wiUi 
philosophical  truth. 

At  a  glance,  we  see  in  it  that  order  which  we  expect  in 
Nature;  the  gradual  preparation  of  inorganic  matter  for  the 
reception  of  organic  beings ;  and  the  preparation  of  these  suc- 
cessively for  the  use  of  their  superiors. 

But,  as  to  particulars :  on  the  second  day  the  firmament, 
(Heb.  Expansion,)  that  is  to  say,  the  air,  the  atmosphere,  by  the 
Divine  Will  was  in  that  state  in  which  it  now  sustains  the 
clouds. 

On  the  first  day  it  was  not  in  that  condition :  it  rested  inert 
upon  the  vraters.  What  expanded  it,  but  heat  ?  That  it  ex- 
panded gradually,  we  may  be  sure :  and  that  in  the  time  stated 
it  sufficiently  expanded  to  serve  the  declared  purpose,  we  need 
not  doubt 

Again,  on  the  third  day,  the  waters  were  gathered  together 
into  one  place,  and  the  dryland  appeared.  The  gradual  action 
of  the  mechanical  forces  of  gpravitation  and  rotation  would,  by 
their  existing  laws,  efiect  this  needful  end :  that  they  efiected  it 
in  the  stated  time  may  be  the  fact. 

Again :  suppose  the  production  of  solar  and  terrestrial  heat 
to  have  been  gradual :  it  consists  with  this  hypothesis,  that  the 
tenants  of  the  air  and  water  were  created  before  those  of  earth: 
for  the  animal  heat  of  birds  is  great;  and  water  contains  more 
Iieat  than  land. 

Thus,  therefore,  if  on  all  other  points  the  gradual  process  of 
the  Creation  be  either  certain  or  reasonably  probable,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  time  was  needed,  according  to  the  existing  laws 
of  matter,  for  the  sufficient  generation  and  difiusion  of  heat  in 
ihe  sun*s  ovm  bodv.  And  in  this  process,  imtil  it  resulted  in 
the  combustion  of  his  atmosphere,  the  stated  interval  of  time 
may  be  the  true. 

Also,  considering  the  evidence  of  most  vivid  calorific  action 
in  his  equatorial  zone,  I  can  hardly  suppose  it  worth  disputing, 
that  at  toe  first,  in  the  diffiision  of  heat  over  his  sphere,  there 
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occurred  a  host  of  comscations.     Nor  do  I  know  why  it  need 
be  doubted  that  the  inspired  historian  records  the  fact. 

If  to  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat  any  other  be  preferred 
which  is  also  rational,  there  may  yet  be  admitted  the  probabili^ 
of  delay  in  the  action  of  the  causes ;  and  the  amount  of  die 
delay  may  be  belicTcd  to  be  truly  stated  in  the  sacred  history ; 
since  in  any  case  it  can  be  no  matter  of  siurprise  that  from  it 
we  learn  some  things  which  science  has  not  yet  su£Boed  to 
teach  us. 

With  regard  to  any  farther  question  of  the  time  occupied  in 
the  creation ;  if  we  reasonably  suppose  rotation  to  have  begun 
at  the  first,  there  seems  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  use 
of  the  term  day  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  it  now ;  the  period 
nearly  of  the  earth's  rotation. 

But,  besides  this,  upon  the  established  rules  of  criticism  we 
must  affirm  that  the  writer  used  the  term  to  signify  that  space 
of  time  which  his  readers  understood  by  it  The  phrase,  **  the 
evening  was  and  the  morning  was,'*  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  the 
Jewish  reader  the  notion  of  the  space  of  time  occupied  simply 
by  a  day.  Now  that,  which  the  Jewish  reader  understood, 
Moses  meant. 

I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  it  will  be  commonly  thought  that 
so  simple  an  answer  can  be  given  in  the  case  of  an  hypothesis, 
to  which  our  attention  must  in  the  last  place  be  given.  The 
hypothesis  is  this  :  that  under  the  phrase  ^^  In  the  beginniAg,^ 
there  may  lie  a  reticence  of  the  fact  that  the  universe  existed 
incalculable  periods  of  time  before  the  Mosaic  era. 

The  question  is,  whether  certain  physical  phenomena  do  really 
prove  such  previous  existence ;  and  Uie  solution  of  the  problem 
thus  proposed  may  appear  extremely  difficult.  But  it  must  not 
for  its  own  sake  be  attempted  by  the  sacrifice  of  sober  criticism. 

Now,  philosophical  speculation  quite  apart,  the  Mosaic 
history  is  a  record  of  the  Creation  of  all  animate  and  inanimate 
substances  whatever,  in  the  earth,  in  the  solar  system,  and  the 
material  universe ;  a  history,  however  brief  or  scanty,  declaring 
in  detail  the  commencement  of  the  existence  of  each  and  all  the 
substances  in  question. 

It  is  understood  to  be  affirmed  on  good  authority,  tliat  the 
calculations  of  astronomy  are  in  harmony  with  the  sacred 
record;  that  the  motions  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies  may  have 
begun  at  the  Mosaic  epoch  of  the  Creation;  and  that,  if  they 
did  so  begin,  their  positions  now  would  be  nearly  or  exactly 
what  they  are. 

However,  the  difficulty  which  has  been  found  in  reconciling 
science  with  sacred  history,  lies  only  in  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented by  geological  researches.    For  example^  the  embedded 
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Teget4J)les,  still  more  the  fossil  auimals,  which  had  eyes,  evince 
the  existence  of  heat  and  light  Therefore,  according  to  that 
theory,  they  evince  the  existence  of  those  elements  during  the 
countless  periods  assumed. 

How  do  we  read  in  the  Mosaic  record?  ^^  And  God  said, 
let  there  be  light.''  We  feel  an  inconsistency  between  the  pre- 
vious long  continued  action  of  the  element,  as  supposed  by  the 
geologist,  and  the  dignity  of  the  narrative  of  this  first  grant  of  it 
to  the  material  creation.  The  assumed  suppression  does  not 
explain  the  anomaly:  the  majesty  of  the  Mosaic  record 
excludes  that  explanation ;  souna  criticism  cannot  suffer  it. 

Any  other  supposable  alternative  would,  I  believe,  be  even 
still  more  strikingly  at  variance  with  the  simplicity,  the  veracity, 
and  the  professed  authority,  of  the  Mosaic  record. 

In  short,  of  the  two  positions,  the  authentic  and  the  theoretic, 
a  reconciliation  is  impossible. 

But  next,  as  a  matter  again  of  criticism,  of  ^^  comparing  scrip- 
ture with  scripture/'  the  evident  moral  purpose  of  the  Creation 
cannot  be  forgotten. 

That  purpose  was  the  forming  nurseries  of  immortal  souls,  of 
^  possible  angels,"  of  heirs  of  everlasting  royalty ;  of  beings 
who,  after  passing  through  a  wise  and  wondrous  discipline, 
might  become  holy  as  their  Creator  is,  (I  speak  of  the  design) 
and  one  with  God. 

Experience  teaches  that  this  planet  is  a  **  furnace,  in  which 
the  Lord  trieth  the  hearts."  ^^The  whole  Creation  groaneth 
and  travaileth  in  pain  together  until  now."  Thence,  among  the 
heathen,  the  very  true  bye-word  of  reo  vx9ii  piaOos,  sorrow,  wis- 
dom's mother:  thence  the  tears  of  Xerxes  (Herodotus,  B.  7, 
C.  45,  46,)  over  his  splendid  host  of  mortals,  and  his  councillor's 
remark  that  every  individual  among  those  many  myriads  would 
often  wish  for  death.     Yet  it  is  most  true  that  '^  God  is  love." 

'^To  the  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places  is 
shown  by  the  church  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God."  The  aug- 
menting happiness,  and  possibly  the  moral  government,  of 
angels,  is  concerned  in  the  purposes  of  our  creation.  *^  Are 
they  not  all  ministering  spirits  ?"  And  when  is  there  "joy  in 
heaven  ?" 

Increasing  population  brings  within  our  cognisance  the  fact 
that  a  period  must  come,  at  which  this  earth  (and  the  universe) 
having  served  its  present  purposes,  will  cease  to  be.  With  all 
its  wonders,  is  it  worth  preserving  ?  No !  "  The  heavens  shall 
pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with 
fervent  heat  ;'*  and,  after  that,  "  the  judgment" 

The  Redeemer  is  in  Scripture  called  "  the  Lamb  slain  from 
the  foundation    of  the  world;"   his  own   words  are,  in   the 
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unearthly  prayer  recorded  by  St  John,  **  Thou  lovedst  me 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world  ;^  and  to  the  Jews,  ^  There- 
fore doth  my  Father  love  me,  because  I  lay  down  my  life.'* 
**  We  are  his  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good 
works,  which  Ood  hath  before  prepared  that  we  should  walk  in 
them.'' 

Of  this  stupendous  plan  we  surely  must  presume  that  the 
beginning  corresponded  to  the  end ;  and  that  our  earth  has 
never  been  any  other  than  that  which  it  is  now,  (Tillotson, 
Sermons,)  ^^  God's  school  of  souls,  in  which  immortal  spirits, 
clothed  in  flesh,  are  trained  and  bred  np  for  eternity.^ 

As  a  question,  then,  of  probability,  antecedent  to  actual 
inquiry,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  our  first  impression  is  in  this 
case  right,  and  the  opposite  theory  unfounded.  The  moral 
argument  tallies  with  the  authentic  history,  and  idds  in  fixing 
the  date  of  the  creation  of  the  world  at  the  epoch  of  the  creation 
of  the  accountable  heirs  of  immortality. 

But,  whatever  be  the  value  of  such  considerations,  we  must 
recollect  that  the  difficulty  which  excited  them  has  its  origin  in 
those  marvellous  phenomena  which  are  rather  specifically 
referable  to  a  succeeding  period  of  the  authentic  history,  and  to 
the  fact  of  the  universal  deluge.  For  the  existence  of  the 
supposed  indefinite  periods  appears  to  rest  on  the  successive 
depositions  of  matter,  and  the  time  supposed  to  be  consumed 
in  them. 

To  that  subject,  therefore,  our  attention  must  be  given  in 
succeeding  chapters.  There  is,  however,  a  connecting  link 
between  die  two  subjects  of  the  Creation  and  the  Deluge,  of 
which  it  may  be  usefiiil  to  take  some  preliminary  notice. 

It  appears  that  the  Mosaic  narrative  of  the  Creation  is  distin- 
guished firom  a  philosophical  account  of  the  same  £BU)ts,  not 
merely  by  the  religious  tone  proper  to  it  as  a  sacred  book,  but 
also  by  its  omission  of  direct  allusion  to  those  physical  pro- 
cesses and  causes  to  which  we  may  attribute  the  effects 
recorded. 

It  is  obrious  that  the  same  thing  may  be  true  in  respect  of  the 
great  event  of  the  Deluge.  There  is  nothing  in  religion  or 
criticism  to  forbid  our  supposing  that  the  Lord  in  that  instance 
was  pleased  to  employ  some  adequate  instrument  of  the  catas^ 
trophe.  Thus,  though  the  saving  of  Noah  and  his  household 
was  of  the  nature  of  a  miracle,  it  does  by  no  means  follow  that 
the  Flood  was  so. 

But  still  a  farther  remark  on  the  same  subject  may  be  made^ 
It  has  been  truly  said,  that  in  the  doings  of  Him  whose  wisdom 
is  infinite  there  is  among  others  this  characteristic ;  that  by  one 
and  the  same  act,  more  than  one  end,  and  often  many  ends,  are 
at  once  attained. 
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In  the  sacred  history  of  his  doings  we  cannot  be  surprised  to 
find  the  mention  either  chiefly  or  exclusively  of  the  moral  pur- 
pose which  was  answered^  or  even  only  of  that  which  was 
aaswered  at  the  time,  by  divine  interposition.  Nevertheless,  the 
physical  or  the  other  moral  purposes  in  like  manner  answered 
by  the  self-same  interposition,  though  not  even  in  the  slightest 
degree  alluded  to,  may  be  of  very  great  importance. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  is  possible  to  point  out  any  instance  in 
vbich  the  declared  infliction  of  just  punishment  on  guilty  nations 
hi  not  demonstrably  resulted  in  efiects  beneficial  even  to  the 
world  at  large.  We  are  sure  that  these  efiects  were  at  the  time 
of  sach  catastrophes  (Gen.  xix.  25,)  designed,  though  not 
expressed.  In  the  case  of  the  Flood,  therefore,  which  was  an 
ftct  of  Him  who  ^*  in  his  wrath  remembers  mercy,"  it  may  be  held 
to  be  incredible  that  the  one  only  end  attained  was  that  which 
it  was  proper  to  the  prophet* s  office  to  record ;  which  was  the 
removal  from  the  earth  of  a  race  of  her  inhabitants  whose 
wickedness  had  reached  its  utmost  pitch  of  incorrigible  daring. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  CHURCH. 

DINOLE  AND  TENTBT. 

In  the  account  which  you  printed  last  month  of  the  Progress 
of  the  Protestant  Church  in  a  wild  and  remote   parish  in 
Ireland,  your  readers  were  informed  of  the  exertions  of  the 
Bomish  clergy  to  dieck  the  work  of  converting  the  poor  igno- 
rant natives  from  the   superstitions  and  idolatries  of  dieir 
ohorch  to  the  privileges  of  our  reformed  fiEtith  and  worship. 
Some  of  those  exertions  were  carried  even  farther  than  was 
stated  in  that  letter.     Your  readers  will,  perhaps,  remember, 
that  the  monks  of  the  order  of  St  Vincent  ae  Paul  paid  a  visit 
to  the  parish,  and  used  every  effort  to  spread  amongst  the  poor, 
not  only  a  deadly  hatred  against  protestantism,  but  also,  by 
means  of  medals,  with  French  inscriptions  on  them,  to  establish 
amongst  the  unfortunate  creatures  a  connexion  vrith  the  ex- 
pected invasion  from  France,  so  confidentiy  relied  on  by  the 
great  part  of  the  Boman-catholic  population  in  Ireland  at  the 
time.     In  order  to  effect  these  pernicious  objects,  every  tem- 
poral inducement  was  held  out  to  the  poor  people,  and  every 
artifice  resorted  to.    Employment  was  promised ;  money  was 
promised ;  and  a  committee  was  formea  to  act  in  connexion 
with  the  Society  of  Monks  in  the  city  of  Cork,  so  that  the 
relief  which  they  promised  to  send  to  these  poor  people  might 
be  given  only  as  part  of  the  proceedings  devised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  checlung  the  reformation  going  on  amongst  them.   'They 
were  not,  however,  contented  without  aiming  at  a  more  effective 
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agency  than  such  as  depended  only  upon  the  money  which 
they  could  themselves  contribute.  The  arrangements  of  govern- 
ment must  be  brought  to  work  with  them  and  for  them.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  staff  of  the  officers  of  the  poor-law  were  enlisted 
in  their  service.  In  the  committee  of  the  monks  of  the  order 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  established  permanently  in  the  parish, 
were  numbered  as  the  principal  members  some  of  the  relieving 
officers,  and  others  employed  as  government  officers  in  the 
dispensing  of  out-door  relief  under  the  poor-law.  Persons 
speak  of  proselytizing;  and  too  many  have  been  persuaded, 
by  the  representations  of  the  Roman  priests  and  bishops,  to 
believe  that  improper  methods  and  undue  influences  have  been 
resorted  to  by  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  to  induce 
the  Roman-catholics  —  especially  the  poorer  classes — to  join 
our  communion.  As  far  as  regards  our  clergy,  the  charge  is 
totally  unjust  and  unfounded.  But  as  regards  the  Romish 
priesthood,  it  is  the  system  pursued  from  one  end  of  Ireland 
to  the  other.  The  artifices  practised  by  these  monks  is  a 
specimen  of  tlic  imiform  conduct  of  the  party:  artifices  resorted 
to,  not  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  men  out  of  darkness  and 
ignorance,  and  superstition  and  vice,  and  inducing  them  to 
accept  of  education  and  refinement  and  civilization,  with  the 
fear  of  God  and  the  love  of  his  holy  name ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  ignorance  and  barbarism 
and  the  terrible  bondage  of  priestly  tyranny,  and  all  the  de^ 
basing  and  degrading  superstitions  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
These  men  may  act  from  misdirected  motives  and  an  ill-in- 
structed zeal.  Their  motives  we  must  leave  to  their  Creator. 
But  be  their  motives  what  they  may,  the  fact  is  undeniable, 
that  instead  of  encouraging  the  moral  and  religious  enlighten- 
ment of  an  ignorant  and  semi-barbarous  population,  all  their 
efforts  are  directed  to  keep  the  poor  in  ignorance  and  bar- 
barism, to  perpetuate  superstition  and  disloyalty,  to  encourage 
schemes  of  treason  and  rebellion  and  resistance  to  the  laws, 
and  to  exasperate,  by  the  most  unscrupulous  calumnies,  those 
sectarian  jealousies  and  animosities,  and  national  hatreds  and 
misunderstandings  which,  under  the  influence  of  the  truly 
Catholic  benevolence  of  our  clergy,  and  the  unbounded 
charities  of  England,  would  soon  expire  of  themselves,  if  it 
were  not  the  interest  of  the  Romish  priesthood  to  keep  them 
alive.  Some  of  their  clergy,  I  doubt  not,  disapprove  of  such 
unchristian  conduct,  and  are  ashamed  of  the  proceedings  of 
their  church.  But  in  Ireland,  as  in  Rome,  and  as  you  have 
shown  in  the  case  in  the  controversies  amongst  English  Roman- 
catholics, — the  violent,  the  agitating,  and  the  unscrupulous  have 
the  upper  hand ;  and  the  moderate,  the  humble,  the  lovers  of 
peace^  are  wholly  without  influence,  and  are  completely  bon)« 
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down  and  trampled  on  hy  the  bullying  Tiolence  and  Tulgarity 
of  those  who,  if  they  can  succeed,  would  bind  mankind  in  the 
iron  fetters  of  a  cruel  and  selfish  despotism.     The  parties  who 
are  labouring  to  prevent  the  instruction  of  our  poor,  and  to 
stop  the  progress  of  the  moral,  social,  and  civil  regeneration 
of  a  country  degraded  and  barbarous —  the  by-word  of  the 
world— resort  to   every  artifice  which  a  mind,  regardless  of 
truth,  and  honour,  and  conscience,  can  use.     Calumny,  mis- 
representation, bribery,  intimidation,  brute  force,  and  violence 
—they  shrink  from  nothing  which  may  promise  to  effect  their 
purposes.     And  while,  on  the  one  hand,  by  means  of  their 
superstitions,  they  contrive  to  mix  up  their  unhappy  dupes  in 
the  wicked  absurdity  of  a  French  invasion ;  they  contrive  also, 
at  the  same  moment,  by  flattering  the  prejudices  of  a  very 
mistaken  class  of  statesmen,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  machi* 
Beij'  and  the  authority  of  government  itself      The   money 
granted  by  a  liberal  legislature  for  the  purposes  of  education, 
they  manage  to  have  applied  in  such  a  measure  as  shall  dis- 
courage education  and  perpetuate  ignorance.    The  law  s  en- 
acted for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  destitute  poor,  they 
contrive    to  pervert  to   their  own   unworthy   ends,   and  the 
machinery  of  the  poor-law  and  the  officials  of  the  unions  are 
prostituted  to  the  purposes  of  bigotry  and  cruelty  and  priestly 
tyranny.    They  insinuate  themselves  into  the  offices  of  govern- 
ment, and  enlist  as  the  agents  of  their  anti-English  schemes 
and  their  sectarian  persecution,  the  very  officials  who  are  paid 
by  a  tax  which  falls  in  great  proportion   on  the  Protestant 
aristocracy  and  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church. 

The  facts,  however,  which  I  stated  in  my  communication  of 
last  month,  and  the  progress  which  the  religion  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church  is  making  among  the  native  Irish,  will  account 
for  a  more  than  ordinary  efibrt  on  the  part  of  the  Romish  clergy 
to  repress  it.  Facts  of  a  similar  nature  I  hope  hereafter  to  lay 
before  your  readers,  but,  in  the  meantime,  shall  request  your 
insertion  of  the  following  letter  from  the  Rev.  D.  Foley,  a 
clergyman  of  the  Established  Church,  and  superintendent  of 
the  operations  of  the  Irish  Society,  in  tlie  county  of  Tipperary. 
The  mcts  I  can  vouch  for  myself.  The  writer  is  an  intimate 
friend  of  my  own,  and  I  have  visited  all  the  places  myself,  and 
seen  the  work  in  all  its  various  parts.  I  have  joined  in  prayer 
and  praise  with  the  congregations  he  describes,  and  joined  in  ad- 
ministering the  holy  Communion  to  them, — all  our  services  being 
conducted  in  the  Irish  language.  I  have  examined  the  crowds 
of  children  in  the  schools,  and  have,  indeed,  been  delighted  and 
surprised  by  all  I  heard  and  all  I  saw.  I  went  to  visit  the 
parish  with  the  impression  that  the  reports  I  heard  must  have 
been  greatly  exaggerated,  but  I  found  that  I  was  altogether 
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mistaken,  for  that  the  report  which  I  had  heard  by  no  means 
equalled  the  reality.  The  letter  is  extracted  from  a  litde  tract 
which  has  been  printed  by  the  Irish  Society ;  and  as  it  has  not 
by  any  means  had  the  circulation  it  deserves,  it  will,  I  have  no 
doubt,  be  new  to  the  greater  number  of  your  readers. 

**  CloDmel,  Oetober,  1848. 

<'  Dear  Sir, — I  now  proceed  to  the  falfilment  of  my  promise  to 
give  some  account  of  the  success  attending  our  missionary  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  Roman- catholics  in  connexion  with  the  Irish  Society. 
I  may  briefly  notice,  though  I  should  hope  it  is  almost  unnecessary, 
the  nature  of  the  instrumentality,  and  mode  of  proceeding.  The 
Irish  Society  seeks  to  diffuse  among  the  Irish-speaking  people  the 
knowledge  of  God's  own  word,  in  the  language  intelligible  to  their 
understanding,  as  well  as  acceptable  to  their  hearts.  Such  as  are 
willing  to  teach  others  how  to  read  the  Scriptures  are  employed  at  a 
small  and  equitable  remuneration  proportioned  to  their  work ;  the 
numbers  taught  are  ascertained  by  passing  inspection  three  times  a 
year,  making  a  certain  prescribed  progress  every  period ;  and  for 
this  purpose,  district  inspectors,  being  Protestants  of  well-iscertatned 
principle  and  conduct,  are  appointed,  who  are  also  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  privilege  of  an  open  Bible  in  the  cottages,  through  the  comitry, 
in  the  fields,  on  the  mountains,  and  wherever  the  people  can  most 
conveniently  assemble,  to  inculcate  the  blessed  doctrines  of  the  Holy 
Book  in  their  own  tongue. 

'<  Scripture-readers  of  similar  qualifications  follow  where  the  Scrip- 
tures have  been  read  and  are  in  possession  of  the  people,  and  through- 
out the  Irish -speaking  districts.  There  are  superior  agents  to  test 
the  returns  of  the  inspectors,  and  to  further  generally  the  great  object 
aimed  at ;  and  local  superintendents,  being  clergymen  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  acting  gratuitously,  who  superintend  all,  call  meet- 
ings of  the  teachers  and  pupils  periodically,  and  communicate  religious 
instruction  to  them,  as  well  as  receive  those  into  the  Church  who  are 
convinced  of  the  errors  of  Rome,  and  of  the  truth  of  our  holy  religion. 
I  need  not  in  thb  place  mention  the  various  means  the  Irish  Society 
has  used  to  raise  up  a  ministry,  to  minister  to  any  who  can  under- 
stand only  in  the  Irish  language ;  I  may,  however,  mention,  that  all 
the  ministers  of  our  church  who  can  speak  the  Irish  language,  of 
whom  there  are  several,  are  in  co-operation  with  the  Irish  Society. 

'<  I  think  I  may  safely  say,  that  in  these  days,  when  publicity  is 
given  so  extensively  to  the  most  trifling  events  and  circumstanees 
passing  on  every  side,  there  is  no  movement  in  progress  in  this 
country  so  extensive  in  its  ramifications,  so  influential  in  ita  results, 
which  yet  occupies  so  little  of  public  attention,  and  with  which  even 
those  anxious  about  its  objects  are  so  imperfectly  acquainted,  as  the 
work  of  the  Irish  Society.  Its  operation  is  carried  on  in  twenty-four 
out  of  thirty-two  counties  in  Ireland,  and  it  is  divided  into  forty-five 
districts,  with  as  many  superintendents.  The  number  of  pupils 
pasMid  at  the  dose  of  the  year  ending  17th  March  last,  was  neariy 
eighteen  thousand,  in  order  to  which  somewhere  about  twenty-five 
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thousand  mutt  be  under  iostractioD ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that 
those  once  passed  in  their  classes  are  not  allowed  to  be  put  on  again, 
and  that  this  is  tbe  thirtieth  jear  of  the  Irish  Society's  progress,  and 
that  multitodes  learn  from  the  several  friends  and  relatives  of  theirs 
already  taaght,  who  never  come  under  our  notice,  some  idea  may  be 
fonned  of  what  has  been  quietly  done  by  this  instrumentality,  and 
perhaps  some  not  inadequate  estimate  formed  also  of  the  cause  of  the 
dedioiog  power  of  Roman  priestcraft,  and  of  the  numbers  every- 
where embracing  the  truth  of  the  Gospel. 

"There  is  no  living  man  who  could  give  an  adequate  account  of 
this  work ;  it  would  take  volumes  to  write  its  history  in  detail,  even 
in  one  parish  ;  nor  would  this  be  the  place  to  give  full  details  of  the 
experience  of  the  writer,  who  is  but  one  of  the  forty-five  superin- 
tendents above  mentioned.     It  is,  happily,  beyond  our  power,  and 
P^haps  would  savour  of  fleshly  glorying,  to  number  its  converts, 
ftloioit  every  one  of  them  rich  in  the  incidents  of  personal  history,  in 
the  manifestation  of  grace  unsought  yet  found,  of  persecutions  and 
prifations,  of  deliverances  and  mercies,  which  in  all  the  richness  of 
their  testimony  to  the  name  of  the  Father  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  shall 
only  be  developed  at  the  great  day  of  account.    I  do  not,  therefore, 
attempt  any  general  or  detailed  account  of  this  work,  but  merely  an 
outline  of  what  has  recently  been  under  my  own  observation ;  and, 
fint,  very  briefly  as  to  my  own  district. 

[**  ^Within  the  last  twelve  months,  the  spread  of  the  Scriptures 
among  the  peasantry  of  my  district  has  been  such   as  greatly  to 
astonish  me.    The  number  of  schools  increased  from  about  twenty  to 
ninety-two,  and  the  pupils  in  proportion,  and  the  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures  accordingly.      This  was  proceeding,  when  last  June  a 
dresiidful  and  combined  attack  was  made  by  the  Romish  priests  upon 
the  teachers ;  due  notice  was  given  from  several  altars,  that  unless 
an  abject  surrender  was  made  before  a  certain  Sunday  fixed,  and 
public  sorrow  expressed,  and  pardon  publicly  asked  of  God  and  the 
congregations  for  the  sin  of  reading  and  teaching  the  Scriptures, 
excommunication  and  malediction  should  be  their  portion.     I  took 
counsel  with  the  Lord,  and  some  of  the  brethren  acquainted  with  and 
interested  in  the  work ;  a  meeting  of  seventy  of  the  teachers,  held  a 
little  before,  strengthened  them  much,  particularly  as  from  fear  of 
saeh  attack  we  fully  canvassed  the  question  of  priestly  opposition  to 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  a  unanimous  resolution  to  assert 
and  maintain  the  right  to  read  and  teach  was  arrived  at  with  much 
warmth  and  earnestness.     Accordingly,  the  poor  teachers  met,  and 
consulted  about  the  best  way  to  resist  the  storm ;  it  was  a  time  of 
much  anxiety  with  them,  and  with  us  on  their  behalf.     When  the  day 
arrived,  some  defended  themselves  publicly  in  the  chapels  and  else- 
where ;  for,  though  unusual,  the  priests  in  pairs  visited  them  from 

*  Tku  parsgrspfa,  whieh  we  have  iDclosed  in  brackets,  onr  correspondeDt  wishes 
to  stett  thai  be  oannot  voueh  for  the  troth  of,  on  bis  own  personal  knowleSM, 
thooidi  he  has  no  doobt  of  the  troth  and  tceuraey  of  Mr.  Foley's  statements,  with 
the  exeeptioD  of  this  ons  nantfraph,  ha  esn  attest  their  correctness  from  his  own 
actssl  knowledge  and  rxsmtnstion  on  the  spot. 
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house  to  house.  One  mau,  when  asked  to  look  up  to  Almighty  God, 
and  directed  to  a  picture  on  the  wall  to  ask  paitlon  for  his  sin,  de- 
clared that  it  was  not  God,  but  a  picture,  and  he  would  not  ask 
pardon  for  what  was  no  offence  against  God  or  the  coogregation. 
Another  brought  an  English  and  an  Irish  Testament,  and  laid  both 
on  the  priest's  saddle,  and  gave  him  a  choice  of  ceasing  to  annoy  him 
farther,  or  of  pointing  out  any  error  or  evil  in  either  of  the  Testa- 
ments. The  result  was,  that  I  lost  twenty  teachers,  and  obtained, 
through  the  courage  and  zeal  of  those  who  nobly  resisted,  twenty- 
eight  new  teachers ;  so  that  I  had,  after  the  storm,  one  hundred 
teachers.  And  without  any  pupils  from  the  newly  appointed 
teachers,  there  were  passed  in  my  district,  at  the  late  inspection, 
1850  pupils ;  and  several,  already  convinced,  abandoned  Romanism 
altogether.] 

*'  The  results  of  missionary  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Roman-catholics 
in  Kerry  are  still  more  manifest  and  more  cheering.  I  think  this  will 
appear  if  1  contrast  what  it  was  about  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  what  I 
knew  it  to  be  then,  with  what  I  actually  saw  it  during  the  vbit  from 
which  I  have  onlv  now  returned.  I  wish  to  confine  the  observations 
on  Kerry  chiefly  to  the  Western  district  of  the  county.  I  think  it 
was  about  fifteen  years  ago  that  Lord  Ventry,  to  whom  the  Lord's 
work  owes  so  much  in  the  West,  feeling  for  the  spiritual  destitution 
of  the  place,  and  after  several  previous  disinterested  efforts,  which 
resulted  in  little  that  was  calculated  to  encourage  any  one  who  walked 
rather  by  sight  than  by  faith,  brought,  and  kept  until  his  death,  at  a 
liberal  salary,  as  assistant-curate  of  Dingle,  the  Rev.  Charles  Gayer. 
When  he  arrived  in  Dingle,  there  could  scarcely  be  imagined  a  more 
unpromising  field  of  labour  than  he  had  to  enter  upon.  The  gentry 
were  careless  and  ungodly  in  life  and  conduct ;  they  seldom  appeared 
in  church,  and  knew  little  and  cared  less  about  any  form  of  doctrine. 
The  Romanists  were  as  priest-ridden  as  any  in  Ireland, — as  ignorant, 
and  as  superstitious.  Miracle-mongers  used  to  practise  and  trade  in 
the  grossest  delusions  publicly  among  them,  with  general  approbation, 
and  certainly  without  opposition  from  any.  On  this  head  I  could 
mention  several  cases. 

<<  Mr.  Gayer  was  a  person  of  moderate  ability ;  he  had  no  superfluous 
means  at  his  disposal ;  he  could  not  speak  a  word  of  Irish  up  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  though  a  most  active  and  zealous  promoter  of  the 
work  of  the  Irish  Society,  and  its  successful  superintendent  all  along ; 
he  had  to  bear  the  pelting  scorn  of  his  Protestant  parishioners,  when 
he  sought  to  bring  the  Romanists  to  the  faith ;  he  suffered  from 
calumny,  and  falsehood,  and  denunciations,  and  violence  of  the 
Papists,  and  their  bishops,  friars,  monks,  and  nuns,  who  were  suc- 
cessively and  repeatedly  brought  to  oppose  him.  But  against  all 
these  disadvantages  he  possessed  an  unextinguishable  zeal  in  his 
Master's  service,  an  ardent  love  for  the  souls  of  his  benighted  country- 
men, and  an  inflexible  firmness  and  constancy  in  the  path  of  principle 
and  duty,  which  neither  opposition  nor  disappointment  could  damp. 
God  had  blessed  him  with  a  partner  of  his  toils,  who  was  a  joint 
partaker  of  his  precious  faith,  and  who  exceeded  him  in  the  meekness 
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of  wiftdom  (she  went  to  her  rest  a  little  before  liim,  being  removed 
in  mercy  from  tlie  evil  to  come) ;  and  the  Lord  had  sent  Captain 
Forbes  to  stand  by  him  in  his  early  difficulties,  and  blessed  him  with 
unmistakeable  fruits  of  his  first  labours. 

**  Whichever  way  I  turned,  when  recently  in  Dingle,  monuments 
presented  themselves  of  the  active  and  untiring  benevolence  of  h\» 
mind  in  doing  good  to  the  bodies  and  souls  of  the  people.  Five  lofty 
towers,  built  upon  the  mountain  tops,  show  his  anxiety  to  counteract 
the  dangers  of  the  bay,  in  which  so  many  used  to  be  shipwrecked ; 
and  he  waa  permitted,  before  his  death,  to  see  a  ship  and  crew  saved, 
owing  to  his  kind  contrivance.  Two  neat  whitewashed  colonies, 
tenanted  with  converts  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  by  his  sole  exertion, 
give  a  new  aspect  to  the  town  at  each  extremity.  The  church, 
three  times  enlarged,  and  unable  to  accommodate  the  increased 
numbers  who  flock  to  its  ministrations ;  the  large  and  commodious 
Sunday  School  built,  and  its  two  hundred  Sunday  scholars  and 
teachers;  and  the  perseverance  as  well  as  the  Protestant  tone  and 
conduct  of  those  he  gathered  around  him,  attest  the  amount  of  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  his  efforts.  It  was  affecting  to  hear  the 
blessings  upon  his  memory  which  greeted  me  wherever  I  went,  and 
to  observe  the  crowds  of  the  poor  who  throng  round  his  tomb,  to 
Tent  their  sorrow  for  the  poor  man's  friend  in  bitter  tears  afresh 
each  Sabbath  morning.  Nor  does  it  contain  a  less  solemn  or  im- 
portant lesson,  that  the  early  enemies  of  the  truth,  and  the  calumniators 
and  persecutors  of  its  adherents  there,  are  almost  all  either  scattered, 
or  beggared,  or  dead  I 

**  Passing  to  the  west  of  Dingle,  to  the  parishes  of  Ventry  and 
Donquin,  under  the  pastoral  and  missionary  care  and  supervision  of 
my  beloved  friend,  the  Rev.  T.  Moriarty,  the  triumph  of  the  Irish 
Bible  and  its  Irish  ministration  is  complete.  In  the  year  1886,  there 
was  not  a  single  Protestant  in  Ventry, — neither  school,  nor  church, 
nor  parsonage,  nor  minister,  nor  congregation  ;  there  were  numbers, 
indeed,  who  had  long  been  taught  the  Word  of  God  in  their  own  tongue, 
and  who  were  Protestants  in  everything  essential  but  the  profession, 
which  they  had  no  opportunity  to  make.  I  well  remember  the  day, 
and  was  present,  when  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a 
Protestant  school  for  their  children,  and  the  opposition  given  by  the 
Romish  priest  to  the  obtaining  of  the  house,  and  the  excitement  and 
alarm  consequent  upon  his  presence,  and  violent  opposition  and 
denunciation  of  those  who  aided  and  encouraged  the  missionaries  in 
making  the  first  stable  lodgment  for  the  truth  among  the  people,  by 
teaching  the  little  children  the  Scriptures,  which  many  of  their 
parents  had  already  learned  to  love,  and  by  establishing  a  room  where 
the  missionary  might  preach  in  their  own  tongue,  in  the  stillness  of 
the  night,  to  as  many  as  would  listen  to  the  gospel  of  peace.  Great> 
indeed,  and  happy  is  the  change  since  that  not  distant  period. 

^The  whole  aspect  of  the  little  village  is  changed,  and  adds 
additional  loveliness  to  the  exquisite  beauties  in  the  midst  of  which 
it  is  placed.  The  cleanly  cottages,  and  well-fenced  gardens,  and 
whited  walls,  announce  to  the  visitor  approaching  from  sea  and  from 
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laodi  that  Protestantism  has  there  taken  up  her  abode,  and  expelled 
the  superstition,  and  filth,  and  misery,  and  demoralization  of  Popery 
from  the  locality.  The  school-house,  large  and  well-filled, -— the 
children  daily  taught  in  useful  knowledge  sanctioned  by  the  Bible ; 
the  village  church,  to  accommodate  several  hundred,  I  saw  on  the 
Lord's  day  as  crowded  as  it  could  be,  with  attentive  worshippers, 
praying,  and  reading,  and  singing  with  most  exciting  melody,  and 
listening  to  the  glad  sound  of  the  Gospel,— and  all  in  their  own 
tongue. 

'<  I  beheld  also,  with  no  small  interest,  the  tottering  old  Romish 
chapel  standing  in  gloom  and  solitude,  the  only  disagreeable  object 
in  view.*  There  was  a  time  when  its  holy  water  was  the  ablution 
the  villagers  of  Ventry  sought — when  its  Latin  mass  and  Irish  im- 
precation were  charged  to  them  with  all  the  awe  and  terrors  of 
superstition — when  its  pair  of  lighted  candles  on  the  altar  were  to 
them  instead  of  the  lamp  of  God's  anointed,  now  brightly  elevated  in 
the  adjoining  church — and  when  the  little  bell,  shaken  at  intervals, 
was  to  them  in  place  of  the  ^joyful  sound;'  and  where  the  awful 
curse  went  forth  from  embroidered  vestments  against  the  converts, 
and  those  who  should  hold  intercourse  with  them — <  God  scatter 
them  as  small  birds  before  the  hawk, — God  melt  them  as  snow 
before  the  rising  sun.'  But,  behold  how  changed  now  !  There  is 
not  a  single  individual  resident  in  the  village  who  is  not  a  Protestant, 
save  one  old  women,  who  is,  in  truth,  a  fit  representative  in  all 

*  Our  correspondent  has  added  the  following  note  to  this  observation  of  his 
fiiend,  Mr.  Foley : — 

**  When  I  vitited  Dingle,  this  chapel  was  in  every  respect  worthy  of  notioe.  In 
one  of  my  walks,  passing  the  door,  and  seeing  it  lying  open,  I  could  not  restrain 
my  cariosity  to  go  in  and  see  what  kind  of  baikUng  uToi^ed  shelter,  in  their  devo- 
tioni,  to  the  poor  Romanists  who  were  as  yet  unconverted  to  the  Protestant  ehar^ 
Nothing  coald  be  more  dismal  than  the  boildin^  appearad  from  the  ootside.  It 
seemed  almost  as  if  the  external  appearance  of  it  had  been  rendered  sad  by  some 
consciousness  of  the  fearful  nature  of  the  imprecations  which  were  every  fionday 
uttered  from  its  altar  against  the  converts.  But,  truly,  the  interior  was  hr  man 
sad.  The  long  rank  weeds  growing  inside  the  window-rill  partly  exdaded  dM 
light,  and  added  to  the  damp  feeling  produced  as  we  walked  over  the  uneveo  eby 
floor.  Everything  within  was  calculated  to  depress  the  mind.  In  one  window  a 
poor  woman  had  placed  an  old  table,  upon  which  she  was  seated  mending  sooie 
garment,  because  she  found  more  room  and  light  there  than  at  home.  In  another 
part  of  the  chapel,  a  pig  was  feeding  upon  some  potatoe-skins  thrown  to  hiss  mpoe 
the  floor,  his  bed  bemg  actually  made  in  one  comer  of  the  bnihling,  becanse  his 
owner  happened  to  have  no  stye  for  him.  I  confess  that  not  all  mjr  dislike  of 
Romish  superstitions  could  overcome  the  feeling  of  disgust  which  nckenad  my 
mind  at  this  desecration  of  a  house  built  for  the  worship  of  God.  With  the  assist- 
anee  of  the  friend  who  accompanied  me,  I  drove  out  the  pig,  and  shmt  the  dhapel 
door.  One  feature  stood  out  in  prominent  contrast  to  this  entire  maniftstaticm  of 
disrespect  for  the  honour  of  God.  The  floor  of  the  whole  bulding  was  opeai* — oa* 
divided  by  pews  or  sittings  of  any  kind;  in  die  middle,  however,  exactly  opposite 
to  the  altar,  stood  one  solitary  chair,  placed  as  the  seat  of  hononr  fbr  a  young  lady, 
the  only  respeotable  person  in  the  congregation,  and  the  only  member  of  her 
family  who  had  not  already  joined  our  ehnrch.  Happily,  she  has  sinee,  notwith- 
standing all  the  respect  with  which  she  was  treated  m  the  chi^iel,  followed  the 
example  of  her  family,  and  become  a  pious  and  devoted  worshipper  amongst  those 
whom  once  she  pitied  and  despised,  while  she  heard  the  curses  of^Uie  priest  lamiohed 
forth  Sunday  after  Sunday  agidnst  them." 
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respects  of  wbat  it  used  to  be  in  the  days  when  priesthood  ruled 
aloDe.  No  priestly  garb  wraps  the  dying  frame  of  its  villagers ;  no 
Latin  service  mocks  the  ignorance  of  the  people  ;  no  curse  is  heard 
from  the  altar  there  against  the  converts,  for  public  opinion,  of 
which  Romish  priests  are  the  slaves,  forces  the  same  priest  whom  the 
fear  of  God  could  not  influence,  publicly  to  daub  with  praise  the 
very  men  whom  he  so  often  systematically  reviled, 

**  The  parish  of  Ventry  is  in  shape  of  a  half-moon,  formed  on  one 
side  by  the  sea,  girded  on  the  other  by  an  amphitheatre  of  beautiful 
mountains.  Mr.  Moriarty  has  planted  his  schools  in  the  centre  and 
at  each  extremity,  and  most  successfully  is  he  working  them.  He 
had  a  feast  lately  for  the  children  of  six  schools,  which  he  established 
in  the  parishes  under  his  charge :  six  hundred  children  marched  in 
military  array  on  the  Ventry  strand,  which  for  three  miles  is  not 
equalled,  perhaps,  by  any  strand  in  Europe,  and  all  singing,  with  one 
voice^  the  National  Anthem.  It  is  a  circumstance  of  additional 
interest,  that  the  few  children  taught  in  the  chapel  asked  leave,  and 
were  permitted,  to  join  in  the  procession  with  those  whom  only  a  few 
years  ago  they  were  taught  to  calumniate  and  hate. 

<*  Mr.  Moriarty  has  composed  an  Irish  Catechism  for  the  children 
of  the  Romanists  who  attend  his  schools,  containing  all  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  faith,  and  excluding  the  novelties  and  errors  of  Rome ; 
containing  all  the  commandments  of  God,  and  not  those  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  ;  containing  the  ancient  creeds,  and  excluding  the 
new  one  of  Pope  Pius ;  and  this  catechism  all  cheerfully  learn.* 

'*  I  accompanied  Mr.  Moriarty  to  Donquin  on  the  Lord's-day,  where 
he  has  a  beautiful  house,  built  for  the  double  purpose  of  school  and 
worship.  A  large  congregation  assembled  for  Divine  worship,  all 
conducted  in  the  Irish  tongue.  There  was  not  a  single  person 
present  who  had  not  been  brought  up  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Here  the  same  process  of  civilization  is  going  on  as  at  Ventry,  and 
here  the  same  decay  of  priestcraft  and  superstition.  After  the 
service,  we  both  attended  the  funeral  of  a  conveil.  I  acted  as 
sexton,  and  oast  the  earth  upon  the  coffin ;  Mr.  Moriarty  conducted 
the  service,  and,  ascending  a  bank  near  the  grave,  preached  a  most 
impressive  sermon  to  crowds  of  attentive  Romanists  and  converts,  on 
the  hope  of  the  Gospel,  which  he  testified  to  have  been  the  hope  of 
the  deceased,  and  contrasting  it  plainly  with  the  delusions  Romanism 
crowds  ronnd  the  dying  sinner. 

**  Mr.  Moriarty  has  here  a  large  school,  conducted  upon  the  prin- 
ciplet  of  the  Church  Education  Society ;  there  is  a  nice  building 
erected  immediately  near  by  the  National  Board,  under  the  priest's 
superintendence,  and  without  the  Scriptures.  The  latter  building  is 
deserted,  and  now  entirely  discontinued.  The  priest  had  only  a  few 
children,  while  Mr.  Moriarty  had  120 ;  and  this  went  on  till  the 
Inspector  of  the  National  Board  was  going  down,  when  the  priest's 
teacher  went  to  Mr.  Moriarty's  schoolmaster,  and  made  the  modest 

*  TbMvh  the  inhabitants  of  the  vilhige  are  now  all  oonterts,  it  U  not  fo  yet  in 
the  f  urosiidiag  conatry. 
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proposal  that  he  should  lend  him  a  number  of  his  children  for  the 
inspection  only.  I  have  heard  of  *  lending  a  congregation'  before,  but 
for  the  endowed  schools  to  retain  the  national  grant,  by  occasionally 
borrowing  children  from  the  schools  proscribed  by  the  government, 
is  a  proposal  worthy  of  the  party  with  whom  the  British  government 
has  entered  into  alliance.  It  was  at  this  village  that  poor  Father 
Casey,  who  had  been  permitted  to  take  his  otium  cum  digniiate  in 
retirement,  used  to  celebrate  the  mass  only  a  few  years  ago,  for  the 
Donquin  people  to  hear  the  Latin  actually,  and  the  Blasquet  islanders 
by  telegraph,  or  signal,  three  miles  across  the  sea — a  broom  on  a  pole, 
with  a  white  handkerchief,  conveyed  the  mass  across  the  dangerous 
Sound  unscathed ;  not  but  Father  Casey  went  in  twice  a  year,  and 
brought  as  much  wool  as  the  islanders  offered  in  consideration  of 
the  absolution. 

*<  Mr.  Moriarty  and  I  went  to  the  Blasquet  islanders  also,  though 
not  for  wool.  I  think  it  was  about  eleven  years  before ;  we  landed 
there  together  also,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Gayer  and  several  other 
friends,  and  taking  a  Scripture  reader  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  island, 
who  have  none  in  Europe  farther  to  the  West  than  themselves.  We 
landed  on  a  rock,  and  nine  of  us  put  up  united  prayers  to  our 
Heavenly  Father  for  the  success  of  our  mission.  It  was  a  solemn 
scene,  amid  the  roar  of  the  Atlantic,  to  hear,  too,  the  hymn,  as  we 
changed  the  verse,  '  Cry  aloud,  and  tell  the  nations,'  &c.,  into  '  Cry 
aloud,  and  tell  the  Blasquets  Jesus  reigns  for  evermore.' 

<*  1  shall  not  stop  here  to  give  you  a  description  of  the  place  and 
the  people,  nor  to  record  the  intercourse  of  that  day,  as  they  wonder- 
ing squatted  themselves  around  us  in  several  groups,  while  those 
among  us  who  could  speak  their  language  told  them  of  a  High 
Priest,  his  offices,  and  his  work.  Here,  too,  how  changed  I  A  nice 
congregation  of  Protestants,  a  neat  school-house,  a  teacher,  per* 
manently  settled ;  the  people,  in  fine  weather,  attend  Mr.  Moriarty 
at  Donquin,  and  have  periodical  visits,  to  hear  of  pardon,  without 
wooU  and  in  every  way  to  do  tliem  good.  The  day  was  lovely  when 
we  landed,  and  our  reception  was  cordial.  The  children,  whether  of 
Romish  or  convert  parents,  were  assembled  in  presence  of  their 
delighted  fathers  and  mothers  to  be  examined.  The  whole  scene 
before  me — the  pier  built — a  fine  causeway  to  the  very  rock  on  which 
we  assembled  for  prayer  apart,  now  forming  a  shelter  for  the  boats  of 
the  islanders,  through  the  kind  efforts  of  Mr.  Gayer  and  Mr.  Moriarty 
— the  magnificent  Sybil  Head,  in  its  grandeur,  full  in  view — two  of 
her  Majesty's  ships  of  war  rapidly  moving  through  the  foaming 
Blasquet  Sound,  on  their  way  to  counteract  rebellion,  within  stone- 
throw  of  a  crowd  of  converts  on  the  wild  island  headland,  led  by  their 
minister,  singing  *  God  save  the  Queen,'  and  praying  in  harmonious 
accents  that  God  would  confound  the  politics,  and  frustrate  the 
knavish  tricks  of  her  enemies ;  while  the  officers  assembled  on  the 
decks  waved  their  handkerchiefs,  responding  to  the  loyal  outbursts, 
doubtless  ignorant  that  the  truth  had  made  them  loyal  which  had 
made  them  free. 

*<  All  this  had  acted  upon  my  spirits  as  I  proceeded  to  examiDe  the 
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assembled  children.  We  began  with  secular  knowledge,  which,  being 
conveyed  through  the  Irish  language,  is  a  slow  process ;  they  were 
not,  however,  deficient,  all  things  considered,  save  in  things  of  which, 
from  their  isolation,  they  wanted  ideas.  I  amused  myself  by  obtain* 
ing  definitions  of  words,  the  things  signified  by  which  they  had  never 
seen.  They  could  not  tell  what  a  bridge  was ;  they  called  a  lady's 
uecic-tie  a  towel,  the  teacher  having  imported  the  latter  article  for  his 
own  use,  and  they  supposed  the  name  was  derived  from  the  shape* 
But  when  we  came  to  examine  them  in  the  Scriptures,  they  were  able 
to  answer  everything,  in  an  anti-Roman  way,  too.  *  Repeat  the 
second  commandment  ?'  was  a  question  put  to  an  intelligent  boy  of 
Romish  parents.  He  answered,  '  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thyself 
any  graven  image,*  he.  ^  There  is  Romanism  expelled  for  you,' 
exclaimed  Mr.  Moriarty  to  me,  in  great  delight.  *  Ye.s,  sir,' added  one 
of  the  converts,  *  and  that  is  a  Roman  boy,  too.' 

«« Passing  round  to  the  northern  side  of  the  promontory,  on  the 
extremity  of  which  Donquin  is  situated,  I  visited  Dunurlin,  where 
Mr.  Hamilton  ministers,  as  well  as  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Keel- 
roalchedar.  In  the  former  of  these,  there  is  a  beautiful  church  and 
parsonage  built,  and  a  school  in  full  operation.  There  is  a  large 
congregation  of  converts  gathered  there,  and  an  efiicient  ministry  in 
the  Irish  tongue.  I  saw  them  there  during  Divine  worship,  in  a 
place  where,  a  few  years  ago,  no  one  ever  heard  of  a  Protestant 
resident.  At  Keel,  a  large  and  handsome  school-house  serves  also 
the  purpose  of  a  place  of  worship,  and  there  a  congregation  is  also 
gathered  under  the  same  ministry  ;  and  in  the  parish  of  Moore, 
adjoining,  on  the  other  side,  some  of  the  people  say  they  think  it  an 
injustice  to  their  parish  not  to  have  in  it  a  Protestant  minister.  The 
people  in  the  whole  district  have  lost  their  prejudices  against 
Protestants,  even  those  who  have  not  been  brought  under  the 
influence  of  the  truth.  They  were  long  instructed  by  an  interested 
priesthood  to  consider  everything  Protestant  as  an  emanation  from 
hell — and  so,  indeed,  they  believed — but  when  famine,  and  pestilence, 
and  want  desolated  their  homes,  they  saw  that  while  Popery,  like  the 
priest  in  the  Gospel,  *  passed  by  on  the  other  side,'  and  never  drew 
near  but  to  beggar  them.  Protestantism  exhibited  itself  pouring  oil 
into  their  wounds,  and  healing  their  diseases;  and  the  reaction  in 
their  minds  is  favourable  to  the  reception  of  the  truth,  to  a  degree 
which  could  scarcely  be  expected.  I  met  on  every  side  instances  of 
an  impression  that  Protestantism  was  true,  even  where  nothing  what- 
ever was  known  of  its  doctrines. 

*<  Mr.  Moriarty  and  I  were  one  day,  while  lately  with  him,  on  a  wild 
mountain,  which  is  on  the  western  extremityof  Ireland,  called  Slay  Head 
—so  wild  that  the  cormorants  perched  on  the  rocks  amid  the  foaming 
billows  washing  its  base,  knew  not  danger  from  stones  thrown — where 
if  any  person  wishes  for  the  grandest  prospect  perhaps  in  Europe,  he 
will  find  it.  It  is  only  accessible  within  the  last  twelve  months, 
through  the  exertions  of  Lord  Ventry.  Here  we  met  a  young  man, 
iame  cerUinly,  but  not  civilized.  We  could  not  get  him  to  look  at 
anything  through  a  telescope  we  carried.     When  I  showed  bim  ^ 
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watchy  and  endeaTonred  to  explain  to  him  its  uae,  and  he  saw  the 
works,  and  heard  the  ticking,  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  I  shall  not  soon 
forget,  in  the  Irish  tongne,  (the  onlj  one  he  erer  heard,  I  suppose,) 
'  O  Lord,  how  astonishing  is  man's  cunning.'  We  asked  him  about 
Christ — he  knew  nothing  about  him ;  about  the  Holy  Ghoat — nothing. 
He  attempted  the  Lord's  Prajer ;  and  when  he  came  to  the  petition 
for  *  daily  bread,'  instead  of  it  he  went  on  with  the  '  Hail  Mary.'  He 
eould  not  repeat  a  second  article  of  the  creed.  He  had  no  definite 
ideas  about  a  future  life,  hearen  or  helL  We  tried  to  make  him 
understand  the  great  truths  of  Christianity,  and  to  explain  to  him  the 
nns  which  bring  down  God's  anger.  I  told  him,  for  instance-^ 
knowing  a  little  of  the  code  of  the  wild  inhabitants  of  this  Tillage, 
Coumeenole — that  God  would  not  permit  a  man  to  enter  hearen  who 
continued  to  steal  his  neighbour's  property ;  to  which  he  answered, 
<  I  don't  b^rudge  him  ^at.'  Yet,  ignorant  as  this  man  was,  he 
heard  the  warnings  of  the  priests  against  Protestants,  but  added,  that 
the  people  cared  no  more  about  such  cautions  than  he  did  about  the 
idle  wind  ;  *  for,'  said  he,  *  that  man  (pointing  to  Mr.  Moriarty,)  did 
us  more  good  last  year  than  all  the  priests  in  the  country  did  for  the 
last  two-and-thirty  years.' 

*<  I  think  you  will  have  some  idea,  from  this  necessarily  brief  sum- 
mary of  Kerry^  past  and  present,  what  the  Irish  language  might  have 
done  had  it  been  thus  employed  generally  while  the  people  were  un- 
corrupted  by  the  ungodliness  of  modern  unsanctified  education;  and 
what  a  blessing  the  Irish  language  is  calculated  yet  to  leare  behind 
it,  if  we  are  diligent  and  prayerful  and  faithful  in  the  use  of  it,  before 
it  vanishes  from  its  native  land.  **  D.  F." 

One  can  readily  sympathize  ynth  our  correspondent's  obaer- 
Tation  on  the  foregoing  letter.  ^*  Can  any  one  mil  to  be  deeply 
interested  by  such  facts  as  these  ?  Nay,  can  any  one  ayoid 
feeling  that  such  things  hold  out  a  bright  promise,  eyen  in  the 
gloom  which  hangs  over  so  many  parts  of  our  ill-fated  land  ? 
Oh,  that  due  encouragement  and  aid  were  given  to  the  exertions 
of  the  clergy  for  the  education  and  reformation  of  these  poor 
and  deeply  to  be  pitied  people.  Alas,  the  influence  oi  au- 
thority, and  power,  and  patronage,  is  all  in  a  contrary 
direction.  Every  encouragement  is  given  to  the  exertions  of 
the  priests.  Everything  is  granted  to  their  will.  The  clergy 
of  the  Established  Church  must  ask  in  vain  even  for  that 
measure  of  public  aid  which  is  denied  to  no  class  of  Fnglish 
Dissenters,  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic.'' 

On  the  subject  of  the  conduct  of  the  monks  of  St.  Vinoent 
de  Paul,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  making  use  of 
the  machinery  of  the  Poor  Laws  for  the  purposes  of  bigotry 
and  persecution,  we  shall  beg  our  readers'  attention  to  the  two 
following  letters,  which  have  appeared  in  the  Irish  EcderiasHeal 
Joumaly  and  which  will  serre  to  illustrate  the  statements  of  our 
correspondent : — 
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'^  PRACTICAL  ROlfANISM   IN  IRELAND. 

^  Sir^— -The  foUowiDg  advertisemeot  appeared  in  the  Cork  Consti- 
tiUwn  of  26th  August : 

***Eff9eU  rf  DncnAeitnett,  Drmonmg^  and  Prqfamt  Swearings  all  cured 

by  Meaalt, 

'<  *  Public  attention  is  earnestly  requested  to  the  above  extraordi- 
nary announcement.  Fact,  it  has  been  well  observed,  beats  fiction 
hollow.  A  striking  instance  of  tids  may  be  found  in  the  efficacy  of 
these  wonder-working  medals.  As  the  vendors  expect  that  their 
large  stock  at  present  on  hand  (most  judiciously  and  carefully  se- 
lected by  the  enlightened  Fraternity  of  the  illustrious  Order  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul)  will  be  speedily  exhausted,  an  early  application  on 
the  part  of  the  afflicted  public  is,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary. 

<'  *  Wholesale  customers  will,  of  course,  obtain  the  preference.  A 
liberal  discount  allowed  to  the  trade. 

« <  Terms,  Cash.    No  second  price. 

*^  <  Roman-catholic  Tract  Depository,  Goleen,  Crookhaven.* 

^  Whether  the  advertisement  is  a  hoax  or  a  reality  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  telL    The  Romanist  party  adopt  such  curious  plans  of  putting 
forward  their  system,  that  no  person,  in  Ireland  at  least,  can  be  sure 
how  to  judge  of  any  of  their  movements.     Assertion  and  denial  of 
the  same  propositions  make  no  difference  to  them,  provided  a  point  is 
to  be  gained.    In  the  parish  in  which  I  live,  a  number  of  the  Con« 
fraternity  of  Vincent  de  Paul  lately  sojourned  for  about  six  weeks. 
They,  of  course,  according  to  their  rules,  instructed  the  poor  country 
people  in  their  religion.    The  effect  produced  is,  that  the  devotees  of 
Rome  sign  themselves  with  the  sign  of  the  Cross  (their  method  of 
driving  away  Satan)  whenever  and  wherever  they  meet  a  Protestanti 
especially  if  they  meet  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.     They» 
in  general,  spesik  of  Protestants  as  '  a  set  of  devils.'    One  of  the 
clergymen  of  this  parish  lodges  in  the  house  of  a  Romanist.     The 
son  of  this  Romanist  b  about  to  become  a  priest  of  Rome,  and  is 
under  the  instruction  of  the  *  enlightened  Fraternity  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Vincent  of  Paul.*    The  embryo  priest  paid  a  visit  to  his  father's 
house  when  his  tutors  came  lately  to  this  neighbourhood.    His  horror 
was  great  on  finding  a  *  heretical  teacher'  under  his  father's  roof. 
He  went  into  the  part  of  the  house  occupied  by  his  father's  lodger ; 
took  with  him  <  holy  water'  to  purify  the  furniture,  which  he  declared 
was  polluted  by  the  touch  of  a  '  leader  of  heresy ;'  signed  himself 
with  the  sign  of  the  Cross  as  a  further  preservation  against  the  influ- 
ence of  Satan ;  and,  in  no  measured  terms,  told  the  clergyman  the 
horror  with  which  he  viewed  his  presence  in  his  father's  house.     We 
who  have  lived  all  our  lives  among  Romanists  know  the  effect  of 
Italian  teaching  on  our  poor  countrymen;   but  in  England,  and 
among  Protestants,  wlien  it  is  their  interest  to  do  io,  they  are  submis- 
sive and  fawning.     The  very  bitterest  persecutors  of  our  poor  Pro- 
testants here,  when  their  landlord  is  present,  are  the  most  liberal  of 

the  liberal.  ^ 

«  Yours,  Sir,  "  A  Constant  Bbadbr. 
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<•  [We  are  glad  our  correspondent  has  drawn  attentioo  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  Under  the  goiie  of 
an  association  for  charitable  purposes,  we  believe,  it  employs  most 
insidious  means  of  proselytism.  Members  of  the  Church  should  be 
put  upon  their  guard  against  contributing  to  funds  professedly  in- 
tended for  the  relief  of  the  poor  without  religious  distinction,  but 
which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  too  often  employed  for  a  very  different 
purpose.  We  regret  to  have  observed  that  the  Countess  of  Clarendon 
patronized  a  bazaar  lately  held  in  Dublin  by  this  Society,  beiDg»  no 
doubt,  ignorant  of  its  real  objects. — Ed.  I.  £•  J.]" 

<*  THE   SOCIETY   OF    VINCENT    DE   PADL. 

^*  Sir, — A  short  time  since,  you  inserted  a  i^tement  of  the  doings 
uf  the  Confraternity  of  Vincent  de  Paul  in  the  neighboorhood  of 
Crookhaven.  No  person  would  be  farther  from  condemning  zeal 
than  I  would.  The  zeal  with  which  St.  Paul  persecuted  the  Christians 
before  his  convei'sion  was  more  to  be  admired,  with  all  its  bloodthirsty 
accompaniments,  than  the  cold-blooded  indifference  with  which  many 
professors  of  the  true  faith  at  present  regard  the  efforts  made  by  the 
emissaries  of  Rome  in  spreading  through  this  unfortunate  country 
false  doctrine  and  schism.  It  is  not,  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of 
condemning  the  Confraternity  for  their  zealous  efforts  to  proselytize 
that  I  write  these  lines,  though,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul,  I  believe 
both  the  object  they  have  in  view,  and  the  means  which  they  adopt, 
to  be  equally  evil. 

'*  When  they  were  here,  they  organized  a  system  of  supervision  of 
the  poor  by  a  local  committee,  whom  they  have  supplied  already,  I 
am  informed,  with  150/.  to  relieve  those  who  may  meet  their  approval. 
In  a  late  number  of  the  Cork  Constitution,  I  saw  an  advertisemeot 
giving  an  account  of  a  sermon  preached  in  one  of  the  Cork  Roman 
chapels  in  behalf  of  the  funds  of  the  Confraternity ;  and  among  the 
contributors  I  observed  the  names  of  some  (so-called)  Protestant 
gentlemen.  How  this  fund  will  be  distributed  here  I  cannot  yet  say ; 
but  with  amazement  and  indignation  I,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Church,  have  seen,  for  the  last  few  months,  the  grinding  of  our  poor 
brethren,  which  was  in  this  parish  carried  on  by  government  officers 
in  the  misery  of  last  year,  renewed  now  with  redoubled  vigour.  It 
was  a  mystery  to  us  why  poor  starving  Protestants  should  not  get 
poor-law  relief  as  well  as  poor  starving  Romanists.  We  could  not  see 
the  hand  that  was  giving  the  stroke,  and  to  trace  it  to  its  source  was 
an  impossibility.  But  this  day  1  learned  the  names  of  the  deputies  of 
the  Confraternity  of  Vincent  de  Paul : — 

**  W.  W.,  President. — The  poor-law  relieving  officer  of  thb  parish, 
who  was  refused  a  licence  to  keep  arms,  as  being  a  violent  repealer. 

"  S.  P.  F.,  Secretary.  —  A  great  devotee,  controversialist,  and 
politician. 

«*  J.  F.,  A.  0*S. — The  two  poor-law  guardians  of  this  parish, 

««  J,  D. — The  poor-law  collector. 

*<  These  are  the  persons  employed  by  the  <  enlightened  Order  of 
Vincent  de  Paur  to  distribute  their  funds  among  the  poor  of  this 
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place.  I  need  not  tell  jou  that  the  pockets  of  the  clergy  are  emptyy 
aod  therefore,  the  poor-law  relief  is  the  only  resource  of  the  poor 
members  of  our  church,  unless  they  obtain  it,  on  certain  conditions, 
from  the  funds  of  the  Society  of  Vincent  de  Paul. 

"  To  give  one  specimen  of  the  modus  operandi,  in  a  case  where  a 
pious  Protestant  pauper  was  concerned  :«- 

*^  There  is  a  by-law  on  the  books  of  the  Skibbereen  poor-house, 
ordering  no  old  person  (I  believe  over  seventy  years)  to  be  admitted, 
but  that  such  shall  receive  out-door  relief.     A  poor  widow  of  eighty- 
two  years  of  age,  who,  in  better  times,  used  to  receive  part  of  the 
Sunday's  collection  in  the  church,  after  repeated  solicitations,  and 
aAer  representations  of  her  case  made  to  the  relieving  officer  by  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  and  by  the  dispensary  doctor,  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  ticket  of  admission  to  the  poor-house.     Now 
mark,  this  poor  widow  of  eighty-two  years  would  have  to  weUk 
twenty-five  miles  to  Skibbereen,  perhaps  (aye,  most  probably)  without 
eating  anything ;  and  when  she  reached  the  supposed  *  refuge  for  the 
destitute,'  her  welcome  would  be,  ^co  person  of  your  age  can  be 
admitted.'     She  was  over  and  over  again  refused  out-door  relief,  and 
therefore,  should  turn  her  infirm  steps  back  twenty-five  miles  to  lie 
down  famishing  ;  and  why  ?    because  she  is  a  Protestant,  and  because 
the  relieving  officer  is  vice-president  of  a  committee  of  the  Confra- 
ternity of  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  because  the  guardians  of  the  poor 
are  members  of  the  same  committee. 

*'  Another  instance  I  shall  mention.  One  of  the  clergymen  of  this 
parish  gave  a  certificate  to  three  or  four  wretched  creatures,  (one  of 
them  over  eighty  years,  who  is  blind  and  lame ;  another  about  seventy, 
who  has  had  an  abscess  on  her  side  for  many  years ;  another  covered 
with  sores — all  widows.)  When  the  relieving  officer  received  this 
certificate,  stating  their  utter  destitution,  he  tore  it  up,  and  threw  it 
from  him,  and  kept  the  unfortunate  wretches,  some  of  them  for  weeks, 
and  one  of  them  for  over  a  month,  without  relief.  I  need  not  say, 
that  any  poor  Romanist,  without  half  the  claims  of  the  above,  who 
got  a  re€;omraendation  in  a  certain  quarter,  were  (ti  once  relieved. 

'*  My  object  in  addressing  you  is  twofold:  first,  to  show  to  what 
sort  of  funds  Protestants  are  subscribing  when  they  contribute  to  the 
Society  of  Vincent  de  Paul,  or,  I  may  add,  to  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  ; 
secondly,  to  call  attention  to  the  actual  state  of  nearly  800  poor 
Protestants,  mani/  of  whom  at  present  have  no  other  source  of 
existence  but  the  tender  mercies  of  the  above  poor-law  officers,  and 
most  of  them,  before  a  month,  will  be  similarly  situated. 

<*  A  Constant  Rsadbr. 
*'Crfx>khaveD,  Skibbereen,  Nov.  ^7, 1848." 
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land,  that  Protestantism  has  there  taken  up  her  abode,  and  expelled 
the  superstition,  and  filth,  and  misery,  and  demoralization  of  Popery 
fh>m  the  locality.  The  school-house,  large  and  well-filled, -— the 
children  daily  taught  in  useful  knowledge  sanctioned  by  the  Bible ; 
the  village  church,  to  accommodate  several  hundred,  I  saw  on  the 
Lord's  day  as  crowded  as  it  could  be,  with  attentive  worshippers, 
praying,  and  reading,  and  singing  with  most  exciting  melody,  and 
listening  to  the  glad  sound  of  the  Gospel,— -and  all  in  their  own 
tongue. 

**  I  beheld  also,  with  no  small  interest,  the  tottering  old  Romish 
chapel  standing  in  gloom  and  solitude,  the  only  disagreeable  object 
in  view.*  There  was  a  time  when  its  holy  water  was  the  ablation 
the  villagers  of  Ventry  sought — when  its  Latin  mass  and  Irish  im- 
precation were  charged  to  them  with  all  the  awe  and  terrors  of 
superstition— when  its  pair  of  lighted  candles  on  the  altar  were  to 
them  instead  of  the  lamp  of  God's  anointed,  now  brightly  elevated  in 
the  adjoining  church — and  when  the  little  bell,  shaken  at  intervals, 
was  to  them  in  place  of  the  *  joyful  sound;'  and  where  the  awful 
curse  went  forth  from  embroidered  vestments  against  the  converts, 
and  those  who  should  hold  intercourse  with  them — *  God  scatter 
them  as  small  birds  before  the  hawk, — God  melt  them  as  snow 
before  the  rising  sun/  But,  behold  how  changed  now  !  There  is 
not  a  single  individual  resident  in  the  village  who  is  not  a  Protestant, 
save  one  old  women,  who  is,  in  truth,  a  fit  representative  in  all 

*  Oar  correspoodent  has  added  the  following  note  to  this  observatioii  of  his 
friend,  Blr.  Foley : — 

**  When  I  visited  Dingle,  this  chapel  was  in  ever^  respect  worthy  of  notice.  In 
one  of  my  walks,  passing  the  door,  and  seeing  it  lyuig  open,  I  could  not  restrain 
my  cariosity  to  go  in  and  see  what  kind  of  baikiing  uToraed  shelter,  in  their  devo- 
tions, to  the  poor  Romanists  who  were  as  yet  onconverted  to  the  Protettant  ehordu 
Nothing  coald  be  more  dismal  than  the  building  appeared  from  the  outside.  It 
seemed  almost  as  if  the  external  appearance  of  it  had  been  rendered  sad  bv  some 
conscioasness  of  the  fearfal  nature  of  the  imprecations  which  were  every  Sunday 
uttered  from  its  altar  against  the  cooverts.  jBat,  traly,  the  interior  was  fhr  more 
sad.  The  long  rank  weeds  growing  inside  the  window-sill  partly  ezolvded  tfw 
light,  and  added  to  the  damp  feeling  produced  as  we  walked  over  the  uneven  elay 
floor.  Everything  within  was  calculated  to  depress  the  mind.  In  one  window  a 
poor  woman  had  placed  an  old  table,  upon  which  she  was  seated  mending  some 
garment,  because  sue  found  more  room  and  light  there  than  at  home.  In  another 
part  of  the  chapel,  a  pig  was  feeding  upon  some  potatoe-skins  thrown  to  kisa  npon 
the  floor,  his  bed  bemg  actually  made  in  one  comer  of  the  buildings  because  his 
owner  happened  to  have  no  stye  for  hiuL  I  confess  that  not  all  m;yr  dislike  of 
Romish  superstitions  could  overcome  the  feeling  of  disgust  which  sickened  my 
mind  at  this  desecration  of  a  house  built  for  the  worship  of  God.  With  the  assist- 
anee  of  the  friend  who  accompanied  me,  I  drove  out  the  pig,  and  shut  die  ehapd 
door.  One  feature  stood  out  in  prominent  contrast  to  this  entire  maniltetatkia  uf 
disrespect  for  the  honour  of  God.  The  floor  of  the  whole  building  was  opeB,-HUi* 
divided  by  pews  or  sittings  of  any  kind;  in  Uie  middle,  however,  exactly  oppoetle 
to  the  altar,  stood  one  solitary  chair,  placed  as  the  seat  of  honour  fbr  a  young  ladj, 
the  only  respectable  person  in  the  congregation,  and  the  only  member  of  Mr 
fiunily  who  had  not  already  joined  our  church.  Happily,  she  has  sinee,  aotwitli- 
standing  all  the  respect  with  which  she  was  treated  m  the  chapel,  Icdlowed  the 
example  of  her  famu  v,  and  become  a  pious  and  devoted  worshipper  amongst  tboae 
whom  once  she  pitied  and  despised,  while  she  heard  the  curses  of  the  priest  launched 
forth  Sunday  alter  Sunday  against  them." 
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retpeela  of  wliat  it  used  to  be  in  the  days  when  priesthood  ruled 
alooe.  No  prioetly  garb  wrape  the  dying  frame  of  its  villagers ;  no 
Latin  service  mocks  the  ignorance  of  the  people  ;  no  curse  is  heard 
from  the  altar  there  against  the  converts,  for  public  opinion,  of 
which  Romish  priests  are  the  slaves,  forces  the  same  priest  whom  the 
fear  of  God  could  not  influence,  publicly  to  daub  with  praise  the 
very  men  whom  he  so  often  systematically  reviled, 

**  The  parish  of  Ventry  is  in  shape  of  a  half-moon,  formed  on  one 
side  by  the  sea,  girded  on  the  other  by  an  amphitheatre  of  beautiful 
mountains.  Mr.  Moriarty  has  planted  his  schools  in  the  centre  and 
at  each  extremity,  and  most  successfully  is  he  working  them.  He 
had  a  feast  lately  for  the  children  of  six  schools,  which  he  established 
in  the  parishes  under  his  charge :  six  hundred  children  marched  in 
military  array  on  the  Ventry  strand,  which  for  three  miles  is  not 
equalled,  perhaps,  by  any  strand  in  Europe,  and  all  singing,  with  one 
voice^  the  National  Anthem.  It  is  a  circumstance  of  additional 
interest,  that  the  few  children  taught  in  the  chapel  asked  leave,  and 
were  permitted,  to  join  in  the  procession  with  those  whom  only  a  few 
years  ago  they  were  taught  to  calumniate  and  hate. 

**  Mr.  Moriarty  has  composed  an  Irish  Catechism  for  the  children 
of  the  Romanists  who  attend  his  schools,  containing  all  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  faith,  and  excluding  the  novelties  and  errors  of  Rome ; 
containing  all  the  commandments  of  God,  and  not  those  of  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  containing  the  ancient  creeds,  and  excluding  the 
new  one  of  Pope  Pius ;  and  this  catechism  all  cheerfully  learn.* 

'''  I  accompanied  Mr.  Moriarty  to  Donquin  on  the  Lord's-day,  where 
he  has  a  beautiful  house,  built  for  the  double  purpose  of  school  and 
worship.  A  large  congregation  assembled  for  Divine  worship,  all 
conducted  in  the  Irish  tongue.  There  was  not  a  single  person 
present  who  had  not  been  brought  up  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Here  the  same  process  of  civilization  is  going  on  as  at  Ventry,  and 
here  the  same  decay  of  priestcraft  and  superstition.  After  the 
service,  we  both  attended  the  funeral  of  a  convert  I  acted  as 
sextoD,  and  oast  the  earth  upon  the  coffin ;  Mr.  Moriarty  conducted 
the  service,  and,  ascending  a  bank  near  the  grave,  preached  a  most 
impressive  sermon  to  crowds  of  attentive  Romanists  and  converts,  on 
the  hope  of  the  Gospel,  which  he  testified  to  have  been  the  hope  of 
the  deceased,  and  contrasting  it  plainly  with  the  delusions  Romanism 
crowda  round  the  dying  sinner. 

**  Mr.  Moriarty  has  here  a  large  school,  conducted  upon  the  prin- 
ciplea  of  the  Church  Education  Society ;  there  is  a  nice  building 
ereeted  immediately  near  by  the  National  Board,  under  the  priest's 
soperintendenoe,  and  without  the  Scriptures.  The  latter  building  is 
deserted,  and  now  entirely  discontinued.  The  priest  had  only  a  few 
children^  while  Mr,  Moriarty  had  120 ;  and  this  went  on  till  the 
Inspector  of  the  National  Board  was  going  down,  when  the  priest's 
teacher  went  to  Mr.  Moriarty's  schoolmaster,  and  made  the  modest 


*  Tboi^h  the  inhabitsnts  of  the  village  sre  now  all  con? erts,  it  is  not  so  yet  In 
ths  sirroandhig  coontry. 
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Sir, — I  am  anxious  to  submit  to  the  notice  of  your  readers  some 
observations  on  certain  topics  connected  with  the  Nonjurors. 

Since  the  publication  of  my  "  History  of  the  Nonjurors,**  some 
additional  particulars  have  fallen  under  my  notice ;  and  they 
may  be  regarded  with  interest  at  least  by  some  of  your  readers. 

1  take  this  opportunity  of  observing,  that  for  the  first  race  of 
Nonjurors — ^the  men  who  quitted  their  livings  because  they 
could  not  take  the  oaths — I  have  the  greatest  sympathy,  whfle  I 
lament  the  schism  of  which  they  were  the  leaders.  They  were 
conscientious  men,  who  departed  in  no  respect  firom  the  doc- 
trines and  practices  of  the  Church  of  England.  Bat  while  I 
sympathise  with  the  earlier,  I  cannot  but  regard  the  views  and 
practices  of  the  later  Nonjurors  as  venr  erroneous.  At  the 
same  time,  I  believe,  that  the  adoption  of  the  errors  to  which  I 
allude,  was  the  cause  of  the  extinction  of  the  body.  May  we 
not,  therefore,  reasonably  infer,  that  these  errors  were  merci- 
fully overruled  by  the  good  providence  of  God  for  the  extino- 
tion  of  a  schism,  which  otherwise  might  have  been  perpetuated. 

I  am  very  truly  yours, 
Thomas  LATHBtJBY. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  vmtings  of  the  Nonjurors  have 
attracted  no  little  attention,  though,  for  a  long  perioo,  they  had 
been  not  merely  neglected,  but  almost  forgotten.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  procure  some  of  their  works.  As 
few  persons  comparatively  have  given  their  attention  to  this  ques- 
tion, it  is  not  surprising  that  much  misapprehension  should  exist 
on  the  subject.  Not  long  since,  even  in  a  periodical  publioatioii, 
Johnson,  die  author  of  '^  the  Unbloody  Sacrifice^^  was  designated 
a  Nonjuror,  whereas  he  never  quitted  the  Church  of  Enj^and, 
but  took  the  oaths,  and  retained  his  preferments  until  his  death. 
The  very  title-page  of  his  work  might  have  prevented  the  writer 
from  falling  into  such  an  error;  but  it  happened,  that  Johnson 
held  some  notions  on  the  subject  of  the  Christian  sacrifice  in 
common  with  the  Nonjurors,  and  hence  the  mistake  to  which  we 
have  alluded.  Even  now  very  few  persons  are  acquainted  either 
with  their  history  or  their  writings ;  so  that  it  cannot  be  deemed 
a  useless  undertaking  to  direct  attention  to  a  subject^  which 
hitherto  has  been  so  greatly  neglected. 

After  the  revolution  in  1688  the  individuals  who  would  not 
take  the  oaths  to  the  new  sovereigns  were  designated  Non- 
jurors. Not  a  few  of  the  clergy  relinquished  their  preferments, 
rather  than  submit  to  the  oatibs.    They  were  in  general  quiet 
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and  peaceable  men^  and  would  have  giveii  no  disturbance  to  the 
government  had  they  been  permitted  to  remain  in  possession  of 
dieir  livings,  but  Burnet  and  others  pushed  on  Kuig  William, 
igainst  his  own  inclinations,  to  require  the  oaths  to  be  taken  in 
lU  cases. 

Some  account  of  the  new  office  for  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Communion,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Nonjurors,  to  the  exdu* 
non  of  that  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  may  not  be  unac- 
Mptable,  especially  as  at  the  present  time  so  much  attention  is 
pten  to  the  ancient  offices,  which  this  body  professed  to  follow. 
Vfltfa  Tery  few  exceptions  the  first  generation  of  Nonjurors 
idhered  rigidly  to  our  own  office,  except  in  the  prayer  for  the 
lOTereign.  We  have  the  testimony  of  Bennet  to  this  fact.^ 
EGekes  was  one  of  the  exceptions.  Thus,  we  are  told  by  Archi- 
bald Campbell,  that  he  always  used  the  Office  in  the  First  Book 
of  King  Edward  in  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Communion, 
regardmg  it  as  approaching  nearer  to  the  primitive  forms.  The 
oiroumstance  is  mentioned  by  Campbell  in  his  relation  of  the 
last  hours  of  Grabe,  who  was  attended  by  Hickes.f  Collier 
probably  followed  the  example  of  Hickes,  but  still  the  great 
DDttss  of  the  Nonjurors  adhered  to  the  Office  in  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  until  the  divisions  in  their  body  in  the  year  1718. 

As  early  indeed  as  1696, 1  find  a  privately  printed  service 
modelled  after  the  Office  in  the  First  Book  of  King  Edward ; 
but  this  Book  could  not  have  been  adopted  by  the  Nonjurors. 
It  was  probably  unknown  to  Bennet,  since  he  makes  no  mention 
even  of  an  attempt  to  set  aside  the  ordinary  form  previous  to 
the  time  of  the  publication  of  his  work.  As,  however,  several  of 
die  points  involved  in  the  expression,  *^  the  Usages^^  are  com- 
prehended in  this  Office,  and  as  it  was  evidently  the  first 
•tiempt  at  a  departure  from  the  form  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  some  notice  of  the  work  may  be  interesting  to  the 
reader. 

The  author  was  anxious  to  revive  the  practice  of  the  daily 
Communion.  Thus  in  his  preface,  he  says :  ^^  I  have  such 
assurance,  and  divine  attestations,  that  the  work  I  am  imployM 
in,  for  the  restitution  of  this  most  holy,  solemn,  and  peculiar 
part  of  the  Christian  worship  to  its  integritt/j  as  well  as  just 
frequency  of  a  daily  celebration  in  places  proper  for  it,  and  weekly 
in  all  churches,  is  the  special  work  oi  Ood,  not  only  for  his 
service,  but  ordered  by  himself,  by  his  own  hand  of  Providence, 
and  under  his  divine  conduct,  that  as  it  is  no  little  comfort  and 

*  Bennet'i  NoDJaron*  Sepantion  Arom  the  Pablio  AiMmblies  of  the  Church  of 
fcigjund  examinedi  and  proved  to  be  Schiimatical  on  their  own  prinoiplet.  London: 

I7ia 

t  Otnpbell'fl  Middle  State,  S79. 
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eucouragemeut  to  me,  so  it  is  a  special  and  great  obligation  to 
be  faithful  to  it^^  The  anonymous  author  appears  to  ha^e 
introduced  the  practice  himself;  for,  alluding  to  the  clergy,  be 
says :  ^'  Our  wise  and  gracious  God  hath  given  them  a  gentle 
tacit  admonition,  by  a  small  company  of  daily  cammttnicants, 
excited,  and  conducted  by  his  hand,  from  a  private  room,  to  a 
publick  church ;  and,  by  degrees,  from  one  without  the  walls, 
at  last  to  one  in  the  very  heart  of  this  city,  where  they  have 
constantly  assembled  for  this  holy  service,  widiout  intermission 
of  a  day,  for  a  twelvemonth  together,  and  thereby  bom  a  testi- 
mony for  Him,  and  been  a  tacit  admonition  to  all  others,  but 
especially  the  clergy .'' 

It  is  difficult  to  decide,  whether  the  author  of  this  work  reco- 
gnised the  new  sovereign.  By  the  word  church  in  the  preceding 
extract  he  may  mean  the  public  place  in  which  he  and  his 
people  assembled,  and  not  a  paiish  church.  This  opinion  is 
strengtliened  by  the  following  extract.  "  I  have  already,  out  of 
respect  to  those  in  authority,  for  no  inconsiderable  time,  in  a 
manner  suppressed,  communicating  but  to  a  few,  and  some  of 
the  principal  men,  what  I  had  printed,  though  it  did  but  in  part 
open  the  faults ;  and  now  I  do  but  propose  a  specimen  of  a 
remedy  to  consideration,  without  expressly  noting  what  is  amiss, 
desiring  only  leave  to  use  it  with  my  own  company,  till  some- 
thing more  compleat  be  established;  that  I  may  neither  offend 
authority  by  acting  without  leave ;  nor  my  own  mind  by  too 
much  varying  in  a  matter  of  this  moment,  from  the  good  order 
and  practice  of  the  catholick  church ;  nor  yet  be  forced  to  make 
use  of  that  indulgence,  which  is  now  allowM  to  such,  as  I  would 
not  willingly  be.''  The  allusion  in  the  last  clause  is  undoubt- 
edly to  the  Toleration  Act  and  the  Dissenters.  His  argument 
in  favour  of  his  own  printed  form  is  precisely  that  which  was 
put  forth  in  1718  to  support  the  new  Communion  Office — 
namely,  that  the  change  was  merely  a  return  to  King  Edward's 
First  Book.  Thus,  he  adds :  ^^  For  in  what  is  here  proposed  is 
very  little  but  what  hath  the  authority  of  law,  and  die  declara- 
tion of  the  whole  state,  that  it  was  composed  by  the  aid  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  that  little  such,  as  is  not  likely  to  offend  any 
man  of  judgment  and  truly  religious.^' 

Accordingly^  the  Office  which  this  writer  put  forth  follows  the 
form  in  the  First  Book  of  Eling  Edward ;  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  mixing  the  water  with  the  wine,  it  is  similar  to  toe 
Communion  Office  of  the  Nonjurors  in  1718. 

*  The  Liturgy  of  the  Ancients  represented,  as  near  as  well  may  be,  in  Eoglish 
Forms.  With  a  Preface  concerning  Restitation  of  the  most  Solemn  Part  cTUie 
Christian  Worship  in  the  Holy  Eacharist,  to  its  integrity,  and  just  frequency  of 
celebration.    4to.    London ;  Printed  for  the  Anthoor.    1696. 
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It  has  been  receutly  argued,  that  the  Second  Book  of  King 
Sdward  in  1552,  was  prepared  with  a  view  to  giving  as  little 
imbrage  as  possible  to  the  Romanists,  and  that,  therefore,  some 
hings  were  retained,  which,  but  for  such  a  feeling,  would  have 
been  rejected  by  the  compilers  of  the  Book.  This  is  paying  a 
rery  poor  compliment  to  our  reformers,  and  makes  them  a  set 
of  time-servers.  But  the  assertion  is  totally  groundless.  The 
reformers  were  men  of  a  different  stamp.  They  were  resolved  to 
follow  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church,  without  regard  to  the 
Romanists  on  the  one  hand,  or  some  extreme  reformers  on  the 
continent  on  the  other.  Consequently  a  primitive  practice  was 
not  rejected  because  it  had  been  adopted  by  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  principle  on  which  they  acted  is  well  explained  in  the  paper 
treating  "  of  Ceremonies  ;"  and  certainly  no  greater  injury  can 
be  inflicted  on  the  memory  of  the  reformers  than  to  assert,  that 
they  made  concessions  to  the  Romanists.  The  contrary  rather 
is  the  fact ;  for  if  any  concessions  were  made,  they  were  made  to 
an  opposite  party,  in  consequence  of  the  representations  of  the 
foreign  reformers.  Undoubtedly  some  things  were  given  up, 
when  the  Book  was  reviewed,  which  would  have  been  retained, 
bat  for  the  desire  on  the  part  of  some  persons  in  this  country 
to  stand  well  with  Calvin,  Bucer,  and  others.  It  is  strange 
that  any  one,  with  the  evidence  of  the  contrary  within  his 
reach,  should  venture  to  cast  such  a  slur  upon  the  memory 
of  our  reformers,  as  to  assert  that  thoy  were  influenced  by  a 
desire  to  conciliate  the  Romanists.  Though  they  did  not  yield 
everything  to  the  representations  of  the  foreign  reformers,  yet 
there  is  far  more  reason  for  the  assertion  that  they  were  influ- 
enced by  a  desire  to  conciliate  the  Protestants  abroad  than  the 
Romanists  at  home. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  force  of  the  assertion,  even  if 
it  were  true,  since  we  at  present  are  concerned  only  with  the 
Book  of  1662,  and  not  with  those  of  1549,  1552,  and  1559. 
Consequently  we  need  not  even  discuss  the  question  relative  to 
the  opinions  of  the  reformers,  as  we  are  pledged  to  the  revised 
Book  of  1662  ;  and  it  would  be  rash  indeed  to  pretend  that  the 
revisers  were  desirous  of  conciliating  the  Romanists.  Besides, 
it  cannot  be  proved  that  the  progress  of  revision  has  tended  to 
lower  the  tone  of  any  of  our  Offices. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Second  Act  of  Uniformity,  is 
in  itself  conclusive  against  the  notion  recently  advanced  relative 
to  the  wish  to  conciliate  the  Papists. 

w  And  because  there  hath  arisen  in  the  use  and  exercise  of  the  fore- 
nid  common  service  in  the  church  heretofore  set  forth,  diverse  doubts 
for  the  fashion  and  manner  of  the  ministration  of  the  same,  rather  by 
the  cariosity  of  the  minister  and  raistakers,  than  of  any  other  worthy 
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proposal  that  he  should  lend  him  a  number  of  his  children  for  the 
inspection  only.  I  have  heard  of  ^  lending  a  congregation'  before,  but 
for  the  endowcKi  schools  to  retain  the  national  grant,  by  occasionally 
borrowing  children  from  the  schools  proscribed  by  the  government, 
18  a  proposal  worthy  of  the  party  with  whom  the  British  government 
has  entered  into  alliance.  It  was  at  this  village  that  poor  Father 
Casey,  who  had  been  permitted  to  take  his  oiiitm  cum  digniiate  in 
retirement,  used  to  celebrate  the  mass  only  a  few  years  ago,  for  the 
Donquin  people  to  hear  the  Latin  actually,  and  the  Blasquet  islanders 
by  telegraph,  or  signal,  three  miles  across  the  sea — a  broom  on  a  pole, 
with  a  white  handkerchief,  conveyed  the  mass  across  the  dangerous 
Sound  unscathed ;  not  but  Father  Casey  went  in  twice  a  year,  and 
brought  as  much  wool  as  the  islanders  offered  in  consideration  of 
the  absolution. 

<<  Mr.  Moriarty  and  I  went  to  the  Blasquet  islanders  also,  though 
not  for  wool.  I  think  it  was  about  eleven  years  before ;  we  landed 
there  together  also,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Gayer  and  several  other 
friends,  and  taking  a  Scripture  reader  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  island, 
who  have  none  in  Europe  farther  to  the  West  than  themselves.  We 
landed  on  a  rock,  and  nine  of  us  put  up  united  prayers  to  our 
Heavenly  Father  for  the  success  of  our  mission.  It  was  a  solemn 
scene,  amid  the  roar  of  the  Atlantic,  to  hear,  too,  the  hymn,  as  we 
changed  the  verse,  <  Cry  aloud,  and  tell  the  nations,'  &c.,  into  <  Cry 
aloud,  and  tell  the  Blasquets  Jesus  reigns  for  evermore.' 

<*  1  shall  not  stop  here  to  give  you  a  description  of  the  place  and 
the  people,  nor  to  record  the  intercourse  of  that  day,  as  they  wonder- 
ing squatted  themselves  around  us  in  several  groups,  while  those 
among  us  who  could  speak  their  language  told  them  of  a  High 
Priest,  his  offices,  and  his  work.  Here,  too,  how  changed  I  A  nice 
congregation  of  Protestants,  a  neat  school-house,  a  teacher,  per- 
manently settled ;  the  people,  in  fine  weather,  attend  Mr.  Moriarty 
at  Donquin,  and  have  periodical  visits,  to  hear  of  pardon,  wUhout 
vioolf  and  in  every  way  to  do  them  good.  The  day  was  lovely  when 
ve  landed,  and  our  reception  was  cordial.  The  children,  whether  of 
Romish  or  convert  parents,  were  assembled  in  presence  of  their 
delighted  fathers  and  mothers  to  be  examined.  The  whole  scene 
before  me — the  pier  built — a  fine  causeway  to  the  very  rock  on  which 
we  assembled  for  prayer  apart,  now  forming  a  shelter  for  the  boats  of 
the  islanders,  through  the  kind  efforts  of  Mr.  Gayer  and  Mr.  Moriarty 
-—the  magnificent  Sybil  Head,  in  its  grandeur,  full  in  view-^two  of 
her  Majesty's  ships  of  war  rapidly  moving  through  the  foaming 
Blasquet  Sound,  on  their  way  to  counteract  rebellion,  within  stone- 
throw  of  a  crowd  of  converts  on  the  wild  island  headland,  led  by  their 
minister,  singing  ^  God  save  the  Queen,'  and  praying  in  harmonious 
accents  that  God  would  confound  the  politics,  and  frustrate  the 
knavish  tricks  of  her  enemies ;  while  the  officers  assembled  on  the 
decks  waved  their  handkerchiefs,  responding  to  the  loyal  ootbursts, 
doubtless  ignorant  that  the  truth  had  made  them  loyal  which  had 
made  them  free. 

**  All  this  had  acted  upon  my  spirits  as  I  proceeded  to  examine  the 
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latembled  children.  We  began  with  secular  knowledge,  which,  being 
conveyed  through  the  Irish  language,  is  a  slow  process;  they  were 
Dot|  however,  deficient,  all  things  considered,  save  in  things  of  which, 
rrom  their  isolation,  they  wanted  ideas.  I  amused  myself  by  obtain* 
iog  definitions  of  words,  the  things  signified  by  which  they  had  never 
leen.  They  could  not  tell  what  a  bridge  was ;  they  called  a  lady's 
neck-tie  a  towel,  the  teacher  having  imported  the  latter  article  for  his 
own  use,  and  they  supposed  the  name  was  derived  from  the  shape* 
But  when  we  came  to  examine  them  in  the  Scriptures,  they  were  able 
Id  answer  everything,  in  an  anti- Roman  way,  too.  *  Repeat  the 
lecond  commandment  ?'  was  a  question  put  to  an  intelligent  boy  of 
Romish  parents.  He  answered,  *  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thyself 
uiy  graven  image,'  &c.  *  There  is  Romanism  expelled  for  you,' 
exclaimed  Mr.  Moriarty  to  me,  in  great  delight.  *  Yes,  sir,' added  one 
of  the  converts,  <  and  that  is  a  Roman  boy,  too.' 

**  Passing  round  to  the  northern  side  of  the  promontory,  on  the 
extremity  of  which  Donquin  is  situated,  I  visited  Dunurlin,  where 
Mr.  Hamilton  ministers,  as  well  as  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Keel- 
malchedar.  In  the  former  of  these,  there  is  a  beautiful  church  and 
parsonage  built,  and  a  school  in  full  operation.  There  is  a  large 
congregation  of  converts  gathered  there,  and  an  efiicient  ministry  in 
the  Irish  tongue.  I  saw  them  there  during  Divine  worship,  in  a 
place  where,  a  few  years  ago,  no  one  ever  heard  of  a  Protestant 
resident.  At  Keel,  a  large  and  handsome  school-house  serves  also 
the  purpose  of  a  place  of  worship,  and  there  a  congregation  is  also 
gathered  under  the  same  ministry  ;  and  in  the  parish  of  Moore, 
sdjoining,  on  the  other  side,  some  of  the  people  say  they  think  it  an 
Injostice  to  their  parish  not  to  have  in  it  a  Protestant  minister.  The 
people  in  the  whole  district  have  lost  their  prejudices  against 
Protestants,  even  those  who  have  not  been  brought  under  the 
inflaence  of  the  truth.  They  were  long  instructed  by  an  interested 
priesthood  to  consider  everything  Protestant  as  an  emanation  from 
hell — and  so,  indeed,  they  believed — but  when  famine,  and  pestilence, 
tnd  want  desolated  their  homes,  they  saw  that  while  Popery,  like  the 
priest  in  the  Gospel,  <  passed  by  on  the  other  side,'  and  never  drew 
near  but  to  beggar  them,  Protestantism  exhibited  itself  pouring  oil 
into  their  wounds,  and  healing  their  diseases;  and  the  reaction  in 
their  minds  is  favourable  to  the  reception  of  the  truth,  to  a  degree 
which  could  scarcely  be  expected.  I  met  on  every  side  instances  of 
an  Impression  that  Protestantism  was  true,  even  where  nothing  what- 
ever was  known  of  its  doctrines. 

"  Mr.  Moriarty  and  I  were  one  day,  while  lately  with  him,  on  a  wild 
mountain,  which  is  on  the  western  extremityof  Ireland,  called  Slay  Head 
-»co  wild  that  the  cormorants  perched  on  the  rocks  amid  the  foaming 
billows  washing  its  base,  knew  not  danger  from  stones  thrown — where 
if  any  person  wishes  for  the  grandest  prospect  perhaps  in  Europe,  he 
will  find  it  It  is  only  accessible  within  the  last  twelve  months, 
through  the  exertions  of  Lord  Ventry.  Here  we  met  a  young  man, 
km€  certainly,  but  not  civilized.  We  could  not  get  him  to  look  at 
loything  through  a  telescope  we  carried.     Wh^n  I  showed  him  ^ 
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watch,  and  endeavoured  to  explain  to  him  its  use,  and  he  saw  the 
works,  and  heard  the  ticking,  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  I  shall  not  soon 
forget^  in  the  Irish  tongue,  (the  only  one  he  ever  heard,  I  suppose,) 
*  O  Lord,  how  astonishing  is  man's  cunning/  We  asked  him  about 
Christ — he  knew  nothing  about  him ;  about  the  Holy  Ghost — nothing. 
He  attempted  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  and  when  he  came  to  the  petition 
for  <  daily  bread,'  instead  of  it  he  went  on  with  the  *  Hail  Mary.'  He 
could  not  repeat  a  second  article  of  the  creed.  He  had  no  definite 
ideas  about  a  future  life,  heaven  or  hell.  We  tried  to  make  him 
understand  the  great  truths  of  Christianity,  and  to  explain  to  him  the 
sins  which  bring  down  God's  anger.  I  told  him,  for  instance — 
knowing  a  little  of  the  code  of  the  wild  inhabitants  of  this  village, 
Coumeenole — that  God  would  not  permit  a  man  to  enter  heaven  who 
continued  to  steal  his  neighbour's  property ;  to  which  he  answered, 
<  I  don't  begrudge  him  that.'  Yet,  ignorant  as  this  man  was,  he 
heard  the  warnings  of  the  priests  against  Protestants,  but  added,  that 
the  people  cared  no  more  about  such  cautions  than  he  did  about  the 
idle  wind  ;  ^  for,'  said  he,  <  that  man  (pointing  to  Mr.  Moriarty,)  did 
us  more  good  last  year  than  all  the  priests  in  the  country  did  for  the 
last  two-and-tbirty  years.' 

•<  I  think  you  will  have  some  idea,  from  this  necessarily  brief  sum- 
mary of  Kerry,  past  and  present,  what  the  Irish  language  might  have 
done  had  it  been  thus  employed  generally  while  the  people  were  un- 
corrupted  by  the  ungodliness  of  modern  unsanctified  education ;  and 
what  a  blessing  the  Irish  language  is  calculated  yet  to  leave  behind 
it,  if  we  are  diligent  and  prayerful  and  faithful  in  the  use  of  it,  before 
It  vanishes  from  its  native  land.  **  D.  F." 

One  can  readily  sympathize  with  our  correspondent's  obser- 
vation on  the  foregoing  letter.  **  Can  any  one  fail  to  be  deeply 
interested  by  such  facts  as  these  ?  Nay^  can  any  one  avoid 
feeling  that  such  things  hold  out  a  bright  promise,  even  in  the 
gloom  which  hangs  over  so  many  parts  of  our  ill-fitted  land  ? 
Oh,  that  due  encouragement  and  aid  were  given  to  the  exertions 
of  the  clergy  for  the  education  and  reformation  of  these  poor 
and  deeply  to  be  pitied  people.  Alas,  the  influence  of  au- 
thority, and  power,  and  patronage,  is  all  in  a  contraiy 
direction.  Every  encouragement  is  given  to  the  exertions  of 
the  priests.  Everything  is  granted  to  their  will.  The  clergy 
of  the  Established  Church  must  ask  in  vain  even  for  that 
measure  of  public  aid  which  is  denied  to  no  class  of  English 
Dissenters,  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic." 

On  the  subject  of  the  conduct  of  the  monks  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  making  use  of 
the  machinery  of  the  Poor  Laws  for  the  purposes  of  bigotry 
and  persecution,  we  shall  beg  our  readers'  attention  to  the  two 
following  letters,  which  have  appeared  in  the  Irish  EcdeskuHeal 
Joumaly  and  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  statements  of  our 
correspondent : — 
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''practical   ROBIANISM   in   IRELAND. 

**  Sir,*— The  following  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Cork  Cansti" 
tidUm  of  26th  August : 

***EffKU  of  Drunkenmnif  Drowning,  and  Profane  Swearings  all  cured 

<(  *  Public  attention  is  earnestly  requested  to  the  above  extraordi* 
narj  announcement.  Fact,  it  has  been  well  observed,  beats  fiction 
hollow*  A  striking  instance  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  efficacy  of 
these  wonder-working  medals.  As  the  vendors  expect  that  their 
large  stock  at  present  on  hand  (most  judiciously  and  carefully  se- 
lected by  the  enlightened  Fraternity  of  the  illustrious  Order  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul)  will  be  speedily  exhausted,  an  early  application  on 
the  part  of  the  afflicted  public  is,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary. 

<*  *  Wholesale  customers  will,  of  course,  obtain  the  preference.  A 
Uberml  discount  allowed  to  the  trade. 

« <  Terms,  Cash.    No  second  price. 

^ '  Roman-catholic  Tract  Depository,  Goleen,  Crookhaven.* 

^  Whether  the  advertisement  is  a  hoax  or  a  reality  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  telL    The  Romanist  party  adopt  such  curious  plans  of  putting 
forward  their  system,  that  no  person,  in  Ireland  at  least,  can  be  sure 
how  to  judge  of  any  of  their  movements.    Assertion  and  denial  of 
the  same  propositions  make  no  diflTerence  to  them,  provided  a  point  is 
to  be  gained.    In  the  parish  in  which  I  live,  a  number  of  the  Con- 
fraternity of  Vincent  de  Paul  lately  sojourned  for  about  six  weeks. 
They,  of  course,  according  to  their  rules,  instructed  the  poor  country 
peopte  in  ikeir  religion.    The  efiect  produced  is,  that  the  devotees  of 
Rome  sign  themselves  with  the  sign  of  the  Cross  (their  method  of 
driving  away  Satan)  whenever  and  wherever  they  meet  a  Protestant, 
especially  if  they  meet  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.     They, 
in  general,  spesk  of  Protestants  as  ^  a  set  of  devils.'    One  of  the 
clergymen  of  this  parish  lodges  in  the  house  of  a  Romanist.     The 
son  of  this  Romanist  is  about  to  become  a  priest  of  Rome,  and  is 
under  the  instruction  of  the  '  enlightened  Fraternity  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Vinoent  of  Paul.*    The  embryo  priest  paid  a  visit  to  his  father  s 
house  when  his  tutors  came  lately  to  this  neighbourhood.    His  horror 
was  great  on  finding  a  *  heretical  teacher'  under  his  father's  roof. 
He  went  into  the  part  of  the  house  occupied  by  his  father's  lodger ; 
took  with  him  *  holy  water'  to  purify  the  furniture,  which  he  declared 
was  polluted  by  the  touch  of  a  '  leader  of  heresy ;'  signed  himself 
with  the  sign  of  the  Cross  as  a  further  preservation  against  the  influ- 
ence of  Satan ;  and,  in  no  measured  terms,  told  the  clergyman  the 
horror  with  which  he  viewed  his  presence  in  his  father's  house.     We 
who  have  lived  all  our  lives  among  Romanists  know  the  effect  of 
Italian  teaching  on  our  poor  countrymen ;   but  in  England,  and 
among  Protestants,  wlien  it  is  their  interest  to  do  «o,  they  are  submis- 
sive  and  fawning.     The  very  bitterest  persecutors  of  our  poor  Pro- 
testants here,  when  their  landlord  is  present,  are  the  most  liberal  of 

the  liberal. 

^  Yonrs,  Sir,  *'  A  Constant  Rbadsr. 
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<*  [We  arc  glad  our  corre»pondent  has  drawn  attention  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  Under  the  guise  of 
an  association  for  charitable  purposes,  we  believe,  it  employs  most 
insidious  means  of  proselytism.  Members  of  the  Church  should  be 
put  upon  their  guard  against  contributing  to  funds  professedly  in- 
tended for  the  relief  of  the  poor  without  religious  distinction,  but 
which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  too  often  employed  for  a  very  different 
purpose.  We  regret  to  have  observed  that  the  Countess  of  Clarendon 
patronized  a  bazaar  lately  held  in  Dublin  by  this  Society,  being,  no 
doubt,  igoorant  of  its  real  objects. — Ed.  I.  E«  J.]^' 

«*THE   SOCIETY   OP    VINCBNT    DE   PAUL. 

**  Sir, — A  short  time  since,  you  inserted  a  (Abatement  of  the  doiogs 
of  the  Confraternity  of  Vincent  de  Paul  in  the  neigh boarhood  of 
Crookhaven.  No  person  would  be  farther  from  condemning  zeal 
than  1  would.  The  zeal  with  which  St.  Paul  persecuted  the  Christians 
before  his  converaion  was  more  to  be  admired,  with  all  its  bloodthirsty 
accompaniments,  than  the  cold-blooded  indifference  with  which  many 
professors  of  the  true  faith  at  present  regard  the  efforts  made  by  the 
emissaries  of  Rome  in  spreading  through  this  unfortunate  country 
false  doctrine  and  schism.  It  is  not,  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of 
condemning  the  Confraternity  for  their  zealous  efforts  to  proselytize 
that  I  write  these  lines,  though,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul,  I  believe 
both  the  object  they  have  in  view,  and  the  means  which  they  adopt, 
to  be  equally  evil. 

<*  When  they  were  here,  they  organized  a  system  of  supervision  of 
the  poor  by  a  local  committee,  whom  they  have  supplied  already,  I 
am  informed,  with  150/.  to  relieve  those  who  may  meet  their  approval. 
In  a  late  number  of  the  Cork  ConslittUion,  I  saw  an  advertisement 
giving  an  account  of  a  sermon  preached  in  one  of  the  Cork  Roman 
chapels  in  behalf  of  the  funds  of  the  Confraternity ;  and  among  the 
contributors  I  observed  the  names  of  some  (so-called)  Protestant 
gentlemen.  How  this  fund  will  be  distributed  here  I  cannot  yet  say ; 
but  with  amazement  and  indignation  I,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Church,  have  seen,  for  the  last  few  months,  the  grinding  of  our  poor 
brethren,  which  was  in  this  parish  carried  on  by  government  officers 
in  the  misery  of  last  year,  renewed  now  with  redoubled  vigour.  It 
was  a  mystery  to  us  why  poor  starving  Protestants  should  not  get 
poor-law  reliei  as  well  as  poor  starving  Uomanbts.  We  could  not  see 
the  hand  tiiat  was  giving  the  stroke,  and  to  trace  it  to  its  source  was 
an  impossibility.  But  this  day  I  learned  tlie  names  of  the  deputies  of 
the  Confraternity  of  Vincent  de  Paul : — 

<*  W.  W.,  President. — The  poor-law  relieving  officer  of  this  parisbi 
who  was  refused  a  licence  to  keep  arms,  as  being  a  violent  repealer. 

"  S.  P.  F.,  Secretary.  —  A  great  devotee,  controversialist,  and 
politician. 

•'  J.  F.,  A.  O'S. — The  two  poor-law  guardians  of  this  parish, 

"  J,  D. — The  poor-law  collector. 

**  These  are  the  persons  employed  by  the  <  enlightened  Order  of 
Vincent  de  Paul*  to  distribute  their  funds  among  the  poor  of  tbit 
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place.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  pockets  of  the  clergy  are  empty, 
and  therefore,  the  poor*law  relief  is  the  only  resource  of  the  poor 
members  of  our  church,  unless  they  obtain  it,  on  certain  conditions, 
from  the  funds  of  the  Society  of  Vincent  de  Paul. 

**  To  give  one  specimen  of  the  modus  operandi,  in  a  case  where  a 
pioDs  Protestant  pauper  was  concerned  :*- 

**  There  is  a  by-law  on  the  books  of  the  Skibbereen  poor-house, 
ordering  no  old  person  (1  believe  over  seventy  years)  to  be  admitted, 
but  that  such  shall  receive  out-door  relief.  A  poor  widow  of  eighty- 
two  years  of  age,  who,  in  better  times,  used  to  receive  part  of  the 
Sunday's  collection  in  the  church,  after  repeated  solicitations,  and 
after  representations  of  her  case  made  to  the  relieving  officer  by  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  and  by  the  dispensary  doctor,  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  ticket  of  admission  to  the  poor-house.  Now 
mark,  this  poor  widow  of  eighty-two  years  would  have  to  walk 
twenty-five  miles  to  Skibbereen,  perhaps  (aye,  mo$t  probably)  without 
eating  anything ;  and  when  she  reached  the  supposed  *  refuge  for  the 
destitute,'  her  welcome  would  be,  'no  person  of  your  age  can  be 
admitted/  She  was  over  and  over  again  refused  out-door  relief,  and 
therefore,  should  turn  her  infirm  steps  back  twenty-five  miles  to  lie 
down  famishing  ;  and  why  ?  because  she  is  a  Protestant,  and  because 
the  relieving  officer  is  vice-president  of  a  committee  of  the  Confra- 
ternity of  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  because  the  guardians  of  the  poor 
are  members  of  the  same  committee. 

*<  Another  instance  1  shall  mention.  One  of  the  clergymen  of  this 
parish  gave  a  certificate  to  three  or  four  wretched  creatures,  (one  of 
them  over  eighty  years,  who  is  blind  and  lame ;  another  about  seventy, 
who  has  had  an  abscess  on  her  side  for  many  years ;  another  covered 
with  sores — all  widows.)  When  the  relieving  officer  received  this 
certificate,  stating  their  utter  destitution,  he  tore  it  up,  and  threw  it 
from  him,  and  kept  the  unfortunate  wretches,  some  of  them  for  weeks, 
and  one  of  them  for  over  a  month,  without  relief.  1  need  not  say, 
that  any  poor  Romanist,  without  half  the  claims  of  the  above,  who 
got  a  recommendation  in  a  certain  quarter,  were  at  once  relieved. 

<*  My  object  in  addressing  you  is  twofold:  first,  to  show  to  what 
sort  of  funds  Protestants  are  subscribing  when  they  contribute  to  the 
Society  of  Vincent  de  Paul,  or,  1  may  add,  to  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  ; 
secondly,  to  call  attention  to  the  actual  state  of  nearly  800  poor 
Protestants,  many  of  whom  at  present  have  no  other  source  of 
existence  but  the  tender  mercies  of  the  above  poor-law  officers,  and 
most  of  them,  before  a  month,  will  be  similarly  situated. 

<<  A  Constant  Reader. 
''CnwUiaveo,  Skibbereen,  Nov.  »7, 1848." 
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Sir, — I  am  anxious  to  submit  to  the  notice  of  your  readers  some 
observations  on  certain  topics  connected  with  the  Nonjurors. 

Since  the  publication  of  my  "  History  of  the  Nonjurors,**  some 
additional  particulars  have  fallen  under  my  notice ;  and  they 
may  be  regarded  with  interest  at  least  by  some  of  your  readers. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  observing,  that  for  the  first  race  of 
Nonjurors — the  men  who  quitted  their  livings  because  they 
could  not  take  the  oaths — I  have  the  greatest  sympathy,  while  I 
lament  the  schism  of  which  they  were  the  leaders.  They  were 
conscientious  men,  who  departed  in  no  respect  from  the  doc- 
trines and  practices  of  the  Church  of  England.  But  while  I 
sympathise  with  the  earlier,  I  cannot  but  regard  the  views  and 
practices  of  the  later  Nonjurors  as  venr  erroneous.  At  the 
same  time,  I  believe,  that  the  adoption  of  the  errors  to  which  I 
allude,  was  the  cause  of  the  extinction  of  the  body.  May  we 
not,  therefore,  reasonably  infer,  that  these  errors  were  merci- 
fully overruled  by  the  good  providence  of  God  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  a  schism,  which  otherwise  might  have  been  perpetuated. 

I  am  very  truly  yours, 
Thomas  Lathburt. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  writings  of  the  Nonjurors  have 
attracted  no  little  attention,  though,  for  a  long  period,  they  had 
been  not  merely  neglected,  but  almost  forgotten.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  procure  some  of  their  works.  As 
few  persons  comparatively  have  given  their  attention  to  this  ques- 
tion, it  is  not  surprising  that  much  misapprehension  should  exist 
on  the  subject.  Not  long  since,  even  in  a  periodical  publication, 
Johnson,  the  author  of  ^^  the  Unbloody  Sacr^cej'*  was  designated 
a  Nonjuror,  whereas  he  never  quitted  the  Church  of  England, 
but  took  the  oaths,  and  retained  his  preferments  until  his  death. 
The  very  title-page  of  his  work  might  have  prevented  the  writer 
from  falling  into  such  an  error;  but  it  happened,  that  Johnson 
held  some  notions  on  the  subject  of  the  Christian  sacrifice  in 
common  with  the  Nonjurors,  and  hence  the  mistake  to  which  we 
have  alluded.  Even  now  very  few  persons  are  acquainted  either 
with  their  history  or  their  writings ;  so  that  it  cannot  be  deemed 
a  useless  undertaking  to  direct  attention  to  a  subject,  which 
hitherto  has  been  so  greatly  neglected. 

After  the  revolution  in  1688  the  individuals  who  would  not 
take  the  oaths  to  the  new  sovereigns  were  designated  Non- 
jurors. Not  a  few  of  the  clergy  relinquished  their  preferments, 
rather  than  submit  to  the  oatibis.    They  were  in  general  quiet 
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and  peaceable  men,  and  would  have  given  no  disturbance  to  the 
government  had  tliey  been  permitted  to  remain  in  possession  of 
dieir  livings,  but  Burnet  and  others  pushed  on  Kmg  William, 
gainst  his  own  inclinations,  to  require  the  oaths  to  be  taken  in 
all  cases. 

Some  account  of  the  new  office  for  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Communion,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Nonjurors,  to  the  exdu* 
sion  of  that  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  may  not  be  unac- 
ceptable, especiaUy  as  at  the  present  time  so  much  attention  is 
given  to  the  ancient  offices,  which  this  body  professed  to  follow. 
With  very  few  exceptions  the  first  generation  of  Nonjurors 
adhered  rigidly  to  our  own  office,  except  in  the  prayer  for  the 
sovereign.  We  have  the  testimony  of  Bennet  to  this  fact^ 
Hickes  was  one  of  the  exceptions.  Thus,  we  are  told  by  Archi- 
bald Campbell,  that  he  always  used  the  Office  in  the  First  Book 
of  King  Edward  in  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Communion, 
regarding  it  as  approaching  nearer  to  the  primitive  forms.  The 
circumstance  is  mentioned  by  Campbell  in  his  relation  of  the 
last  hours  of  Grabe,  who  was  attended  by  Hickes.f  Collier 
probably  followed  the  example  of  Hickes,  but  still  the  great 
mass  of  the  Nonjurors  adhered  to  the  Office  in  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  imtil  the  divisions  in  their  body  in  the  year  1718. 

As  early  indeed  as  1696, 1  find  a  privately  printed  service 
modelled  after  the  Office  in  the  First  Book  of  King  Edward ; 
but  this  Book  could  not  have  been  adopted  by  the  Nonjurors. 
It  was  probably  unknown  to  Bennet,  since  he  makes  no  mention 
even  oi  an  attempt  to  set  aside  the  ordinary  form  previous  to 
the  time  of  the  publication  of  his  work.  As,  however,  several  of 
the  points  involved  in  the  expression,  *^  the  UsageSy^  are  com- 
prehended in  this  Office,  and  as  it  was  evidently  the  first 
attempt  at  a  departure  from  the  form  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  some  notice  of  the  work  may  be  interesting  to  the 
reaaer. 

The  author  was  anxious  to  revive  the  practice  of  the  daily 
Communion.  Thus  in  his  preface,  he  says :  ^^  I  have  such 
assurance,  and  divine  attestations,  that  the  work  I  am  imploy'd 
in,  for  the  restitution  of  this  most  holy,  solemn,  and  peculiar 
part  of  the  Christian  worship  to  its  integrity^  as  well  as  just 
frequency  of  a  daily  celebration  in  places  proper  for  it,  and  weekly 
in  all  churches,  is  the  special  work  oi  Ood,  not  only  for  his 
service,  but  ordered  by  himself,  by  his  own  hand  of  Providence, 
and  under  his  divine  conduct,  that  as  it  is  no  little  comfort  and 

*  Benoet'i  Noojuron*  Septntion  from  the  Pablio  AiMmblies  of  the  Church  of 
EBgUnd  examined,  and  proTed  to  be  Sehifmatieal  on  their  own  prinoiplei.  London: 

ine. 

t  Canpbdl'fl  Middle  State,  S79. 
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encouragement  to  me,  so  it  is  a  special  and  great  obligation  to 
be  faithful  to  it^^  The  anonymous  author  appears  to  ha^e 
introduced  the  practice  himself;  for,  alluding  to  the  clergy,  he 
says :  ^'  Our  wise  and  gracious  God  hath  given  them  a  gentle 
tacit  admonition,  by  a  small  company  of  daily  communicants, 
excited,  and  conducted  by  his  hand,  from  a  private  room,  to  a 
publick  church ;  and,  by  degrees,  from  one  without  the  walls, 
at  last  to  one  in  the  very  heart  of  this  city,  where  they  have 
constantly  assembled  for  this  hofy  service,  wiUiout  intermission 
of  a  day,  for  a  twelvemonth  together,  and  thereby  bom  a  testi- 
mony for  Him,  and  been  a  tacit  admonition  to  all  others,  but 
especially  the  clergy/' 

It  is  difficult  to  decide,  whether  the  author  of  this  work  reco- 
gnised the  new  sovereign.  By  the  word  church  in  the  preceding 
extract  he  may  mean  the  public  place  in  which  he  and  his 
people  assembled,  and  not  a  parish  church.  This  opinion  is 
strengtliened  by  the  following  extract.  ^^  I  have  already,  out  of 
respect  to  those  in  authority,  for  no  inconsiderable  time,  in  a 
manner  suppressed,  communicating  but  to  a  few,  and  some  of 
the  principal  men,  what  I  had  printed,  though  it  did  but  in  part 
open  the  faults ;  and  now  I  do  but  propose  a  specimen  of  a 
remedy  to  consideration,  without  expressly  noting  what  is  amiss, 
desiring  only  leave  to  use  it  with  my  own  company,  till  some- 
thing more  compleat  be  established;  that  I  may  neither  offend 
authority  by  acting  without  leave ;  nor  my  own  mind  by  too 
much  varying  in  a  matter  of  this  moment,  from  the  good  order 
and  practice  of  the  catholick  church ;  nor  yet  be  forced  to  make 
use  of  that  indulgence,  which  is  now  allowM  to  such,  as  I  would 
not  willingly  be."  The  allusion  in  the  last  clause  is  undoubt- 
edly to  the  Toleration  Act  and  the  Dissenters.  His  argument 
in  favour  of  his  own  printed  form  is  precisely  that  which  was 
put  forth  in  1718  to  support  the  new  Communion  Offioe — 
namely,  that  the  change  was  merely  a  return  to  Eling  Edward's 
First  Book.  Thus,  he  adds :  ^^  For  in  what  is  here  proposed  is 
very  little  but  what  hath  the  authority  of  law,  and  the  declara- 
tion of  the  whole  state,  that  it  was  composed  by  the  aid  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  that  little  such,  as  is  not  likely  to  offend  any 
man  of  judgment  and  truly  religious." 

Accordingly^  the  Office  which  this  writer  put  forth  follows  the 
form  in  the  First  Book  of  Eling  Edward;  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  mixing  the  water  with  the  wine,  it  is  similar  to  the 
Communion  Office  of  the  Nonjurors  in  1718. 

*  The  Litargy  of  the  Ancients  represented,  as  near  as  well  may  be,  in  En^h 
Forms.  With  a  Preface  concerning  Restitution  of  the  most  Solemn  Part ostha 
Christian  Worship  in  the  Holy  Encharist,  to  its  integrity,  and  just  frequency  oC 
celebration.    4to.    London :  Printed  for  the  Anthoon    1696. 
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It  has  been  recently  argued,  that  the  Second  Book  of  King 
Edward  in  1552,  was  prepared  with  a  view  to  giving  as  little 
nmbrage  as  possible  to  the  Romanists,  and  that,  therefore,  some 
things  were  retained,  which,  but  for  such  a  feeling,  would  have 
been  rejected  by  the  compilers  of  the  Book.  This  is  paying  a 
very  poor  compliment  to  our  reformers,  and  makes  them  a  set 
of  time-servers.  But  the  assertion  is  totally  groundless.  The 
reformers  were  men  of  a  different  stamp.  They  were  resolved  to 
follow  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church,  without  regard  to  the 
Romanists  on  the  one  hand,  or  some  extreme  reformers  on  the 
continent  on  the  other.  Consequently  a  primitive  practice  was 
not  rejected  because  it  had  been  adopted  by  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  principle  on  which  they  acted  is  well  explained  in  the  paper 
treating  "  of  Ceremonies  ;"  and  certainly  no  greater  injury  can 
be  inflicted  on  the  memory  of  the  reformers  than  to  assert,  that 
they  made  concessions  to  the  Romanists.  The  contrary  rather 
is  the  fact ;  for  if  any  concessions  were  made,  they  were  made  to 
an  opposite  party,  in  consequence  of  the  representations  of  the 
foreign  reformers.  Undoubtedly  some  things  were  given  up, 
when  the  Book  was  reviewed,  which  would  have  been  retained, 
but  for  the  desire  on  the  part  of  some  persons  in  this  country 
to  stand  well  with  Calvin,  Bucer,  and  others.  It  is  strange 
that  any  one,  with  the  evidence  of  the  contrary  within  his 
reach,  should  venture  to  cast  such  a  slur  upon  the  memory 
of  our  reformers,  as  to  assert  that  thoy  were  influenced  by  a 
desire  to  conciliate  the  Romanists.  Though  they  did  not  yield 
everything  to  the  representations  of  the  foreign  reformers,  yet 
there  is  far  more  reason  for  the  assertion  that  they  were  influ- 
enced by  a  desire  to  conciliate  the  Protestants  abroad  than  the 
Romanists  at  home. 

It  is  diflicult  to  understand  the  force  of  the  assertion,  even  if 
it  were  true,  since  we  at  present  are  concerned  only  with  the 
Book  of  1662,  and  not  with  those  of  1549,  1552,  and  1559. 
Consequently  we  need  not  even  discuss  the  question  relative  to 
the  opinions  of  the  reformers,  as  we  arc  pledged  to  the  revised 
Book  of  1662  ;  and  it  would  be  rash  indeed  to  pretend  that  the 
revisers  were  desirous  of  conciliating  the  Romanists.  Besides, 
it  cannot  be  proved  that  the  progress  of  revision  has  tended  to 
lower  the  tone  of  any  of  our  Oflices. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Second  Act  of  Uniformity,  is 
in  itself  conclusive  against  the  notion  recently  advanced  relative 
to  the  wish  to  conciliate  the  Papists. 

^  And  because  there  hath  arisen  in  the  use  and  exercise  of  the  fore- 
said common  service  in  the  church  heretofore  set  forth,  diverse  doubts 
for  the  fashion  and  manner  of  the  minbtration  of  the  same,  rather  by 
the  cariosity  of  the  minister  and  mistakers,  than  of  any  other  worthy 
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cauae :  therefore  aswell  for  the  more  plain  and  manifest  explanation 
thereof,  as  for  the  more  perfection  of  the  said  order  of  common  senrioe, 
in  some  places  where  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  same  prayer  and 
fashion  of  service  more  earnest  and  fit  to  stir  Christian  people  to  the 
tnie  honouring  of  Almighty  God  :  the  king's  most  excefleut  majesty, 
with  the  assent  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  in  thb  present  Parliameot 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  hath  caused  the  fiiresaid 
Order  of  Common  Service,  intituled,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  to 
be  fidthfully  &  godly  perused,  explained,  and  made  fully  perfect :  aod 
by  the  foresaid  authority,  hath  anulled  and  joined  it^  so  explained  aod 
perfected  to  this  present  statute." 

This  is  sufficiently  explicit  Some  things  were  yielded,  but 
not  to  the  Romauists.  How  it  can  be  pretended  tiiat  oonoes- 
sions  were  made  to  the  Papists,  it  is  difficult  to  oonceiTe ;  since 
the  evidence  on  the  subject  looks  in  the  opposite  direction;  and 
in  the  Act  of  Uniformity  it  is  declared  that  the  Book  was  folly 
perfect  Assuredly  such  language  would  not  have  been  used  if 
the  reformers  had  been  conscious  of  yielding,  contrary  to  their 
own  judgments,  to  a  desire  to  propitiate  the  Romanists. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  Nonjurors  had  much  moie 
reason  for  their  charge  of  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  the  foreign 
reformers.  In  the  prefiEU^e  to  *^  the  Liturgy  of  the  Ancients,"  from 
which  we  have  already  quoted,  the  author  speaks  strongly  on  the 
subject;  and  his  sentiments  on  this  point  were  adopted  by  that 
body,  by  whom  the  new  Communion  Office  was  set  forth.  So  fitf 
from  thinking  that  concessions  had  been  made  to  the  Romanists, 
he  says :  *^  And  certainly  it  is  a  wonderful  thing,  that  Almighty 
Ood  should  ever  permit  the  enemy  of  mankind  so  to  impoae 
upon  such,  as  may  well  be  supposed  did  really  intend  his  ser- 
vice, and  had  a  great  zeal  for  it,  as  some  leading  men  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Reformation :  and  that  such  men  of  learning 
and  parts  should  be  so  imposed  upon,  as  by  a  mistaken  seal 
against  superstition,  to  abolish  ana  deface  so  considerable  a 
part  of  the  most  holy  and  solemn  worship  of  God,  and  even  of 
the  true  notion,  and  proper  use  thereof." 

Alluding  to  the  advocates  of  a  purer  reformation,  he  says: 
^^  It  is  found  by  experience,  that  some,  who  have  mij^tily 
cried  up  the  pure  word  of  God,  have,  under  that  pretense,  set 
up,  and  imposed  upon  the  world,  their  own  mere  fsnoies." 
What  an  accurate  description  of  some  persons  in  the  present 
day,  who  take  upon  themselves  to  condemn  others,  as  though 
they  were  gifted  with  infallibility.  This  is  the  error  of  most  of 
those  who  have  quitted  the  Church  of  England  for  the  various 
new  sects,  of  whom  the  world  never  heard  before. 

Again : 

«  Under  this  pretence  hath  the  spirit  of  Antichrist  as  mischievoudy 
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pneviiM,  and  imposed  upoD  people  in  aome  places,  as  in  others  under 
pretaooeof  Apostolical  U^tiooa.    They  who  would  confine  Antichrist 
to  Roine»  are  as  much  mistaken  as  they  who  deny  him  to  be  there. 
He  bath  no  less  prevailed  to  suppress  or  oppress  some  important  truths 
under  the  odioas  name  of  popery  elsewhere,  than  he  nath  done  at 
Rome  to  oppose  others  under  the  like  odious  name  of  heresy.    It  is  a 
qoesHon,  which    may  bear  some  dispute  and  deserve  consideration, 
whether  the  superstition  of  the  Papists,  leading  them  to  idolatry  & 
salgection  to  one  of  the  greatest  impostures  in  the  world :  or  that  of 
lome  Protestants,  who  have  pretended  highly  to  reformation,  precipi- 
tating them  into  sacrilege,  profaneness,  self-conceitedness,  and  contempt 
of  lawful  human  authority,  hath  done  most  mischief?     But  certain  it 
is,  that  the  taking  away  of  the  Daily  Sacrifice  is  as  notorious  a  mark 
of  the  spirit  of  Antichrist,  according  to  the  apprehensions  of  the  ancient 
Chnstians,  as  any.     By  men  of  these  principles  was  this  church  abused 
and  imposed  upon,  and  the  true  English  Reformed  Liturg}'  disordered, 
dismembered  and  defaced,  to  gratify  their  humour,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  VL     But  God  did  not  connive  at  it,  but  took  off  the  contriver 
of  those  disorders  within  a  month:  the  king  himself,  who  imposed  upon 
the  Parliament  in  it,  within  a  twelvemonths  and  him,  who  misled  the 
l^Dg,  by  a  violent  and  blemished  death  not  long  af^er :  and  hath  made 
that  generation  of  men  to  them  of  the  Church  of  England,  pricks  in 
their  eyes,  and  thorns  in  their  sides  ever  since ;  just  corrections  for  so 
pemidoas  a  league,  and  continued  compliance  therein."* 

Were  the  advocates  for  the  reformation  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  permitted  to  pursue  their  course,  they  would 
cat  off  until  nothing  would  remain ;  for  as  one  man,  supposing 
a  change  to  be  allowed,  would  be  as  much  entitled  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  his  own  fancies  as  another,  every  portion  of  the 
Book  would  be  rejected;  since  there  is  not  a  single  line  to 
which  some  possible  objection  would  not  be  raised  by  some 
section  of  the  new  reformers.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the 
impossibility  of  an  agreement,  even  among  themselves,  would 
deter  our  liturgical  reformers  in  their  crusade  for  a  reformation. 
Vani^  and  prejudice,  however,  have  so  blinded  their  eyes,  that 
each  man  imagines,  that  his  neighbour  would  concur  in  his  own 
proposed  alterations,  without  seeking  any  other.f 

Without  conourring  in  the   sentiments  of  the  preceding 
eztraets,  I  cannot  but  admit,  that  the  writer^s  remarks  are  in 

*  The  shore  extract  was  neeesstrv  to  exhibit  the  writer*!  argnmeDt :  bat  do  one 
CSB  jMtUy  bis  lasgiuge  or  temper  in  speaking  of  King  Edward  and  Archbifhop 
CnmrnVf  to  wliom  we  owe  to  mnch. 

t  An  individiial  of  giett  moderation  laid  recently  to  the  writer :  "  I  woold  trust 
■jielf  to  revise  or  alter  the  Frayer-book,  bat  no  otner  penon.'*  The  advocatef  for 
iherations  evidently  imagine,  that  the  changes,  which  they  desire,  would  be  adopted 
by  othera.  On  this  iokiioet,  I  refer  with  pleatnre  to  the  wise  and  jndioioas  opinion 
or  the  Aiehbiahop  of  Canterbary,  oontained  in  his  answer  to  a  petition  from  certain 
iadiTidnals  at  Plymouth.  His  Oraoe  well  remarks,  that  this  is  not  the  time  for  a 
itfiskm  of  (he  Litsrgy . 
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many  respects  just ;  and  undoubtedly  he  is  nearer  the  tnitli  in 
asserting  the  influence  of  the  foreign  divines,  than  our  present 
reformers,  in  their  notions  relative  to  a  yielding  to  the  Romanists, 
It  is,  moreover,  very  remarkable,  that  the  Puritans,  who  were 
constantly  calling  for  a  purer  reformation,  were  not  satisfied, 
until  the  church  was  ruined  and  Presbytery  exalted.  If  history 
be  something  more  than  an  old  Almanack,  we  may  certainly 
infer  from  its  pages,  that  our  present  reformers  would  aavance  step 
by  step,  were  they  but  permitted  to  make  a  beginning,  until,  as  in 
the  times  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  we  should  be  deprived  of  our 
Prayer  Book  and  our  church  government.  The  same  principle, 
which  induced  the  first  Puritans  to  seek  for  the  abolition  of 
some  of  the  rites  of  the  church,  led  their  successors  to  demand 
its  complete  overthrow  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  May  the  refor — 
mation  of  the  Prayer  Book,  as  it  is  called,  be  ever  avertecH 
from  this  church  and  nation ! 

For  some  time  previous  to  the  publication  of  the  new  Com-^ 
munion  Office  by  the  Nonjurors,  a  controversy  was  carried  o^ 
between  Collier  and  Brett  on  the  one  hand,  and  Spinkes  on  tk  -^ 
other.     Hickes,  whose  views  coincided  with  those  of  Collic^r- 
and  were  in  favour  of  a  change,  died  before  the  controveras.^ 
arose.     The  publications  on  both  sides  are  very  numerous.    A.  -m 
account  of  many  of  them  I  have  already  given  in  the  "  History 
of  the  Nonjurors."^     The  new  Book  was  published  in  1718 ;  and 
from  that  time  the  Nonjurors  were  divided  into  two  communioofi 
— the  one  adopting  the  new  Office,  the  other  adhering  to  tlie 
Service  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  division,  by  whom  the  new  Office  was 
axlopted,  survived  the  other.  After  the  death  of  Spinkes,  the 
main  opponent  of  Collier  in  the  controversy  respecting  the 
Usages^  his  party  gradually  diminished  in  numbers,  unS  the 
remnant  united  with  the  Usagers.  In  a  few  years  almost  all  the 
Nonjurors  concurred  in  the  use  of  the  new  Office.  It  is  singular, 
that  the  movement  party  was  more  active  than  those  inrho 
adhered  to  the  Office  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Within 
a  comparatively  short  space  the  persons,  who  united  Tridi 
Spinkes  against  any  changes  whatever,  joined  their  brethren  of 
the  separation,  or  returned  to  the  Church  of  England.  But  no 
sooner  was  the  body  united  again  into  one  communion,  than 
other  divisions,  more  serious  than  the  former,  occurred,  which 
were  led  and  fostered  by  Deacon.  While  the  men  who  adopted 
the  new  Communion  Office  adhered  in  all  other  respects  to  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Deacon  published  an  entirely  new 
Book  of  Offices,  which  was  received  by  his  party  to  the  super- 
cession  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England.  This  work 
appeared  in  1734 ;  and  from  that  time  the  Nonjuror^  were  again 
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divided  into  twa   sections,  differing  materially  from  each  other 
both  in  doctrine  and  in  worship. 

The  proceedings  connected  with  the  introduction  of  the  Com- 
munion Book  of  1718,  of  which  I  shall  now  give  some  account, 
are  cnrions  and  interesting.    There  was  necessarily  some  little 
difficulty  in  accommodating  the  new  Book  to   the  Book   of 
Common  Pray er,  to  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  Communion 
Office,  all  professed  to  adhere.     The  particulars  connected  with 
the  use  of  the  new  Office  are  recorded  in  a  book,  once  in 
the  possession  of  Dr.  Gaskin,  and  now  in  the  Libraiy  of  Sion 
College. 

It  appears  that  when  the  new  Office  was  adopted,  a  copy  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  octavo  was  mutilated,  in  order 
that  the  Book  of  1718  might  be  inserted  in  the  proper  place. 
This  being  accomplished,  the  whole  was  bound  up  in  one 
volume,  to  constitute  the  Nonjurors*  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
and  Administration  of  the  Sacraments.  As  they  could  not  pray 
for  the  reigning  sovereign,  and  as  certain  alterations  were  in 
consequence  necessary,  diese  were  all  made  in  the  Book  so  con- 
atmoted,  either  by  erasure  or  addition.  The  original  book,  to 
^hich  the  body  was  to  appeal  in  all  disputes,  is  probably  in 
existence,  though  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  it,  but  a  copy, 
authenticated  by  the  most  eminent  of  the  party,  is  preserved 
in  Sion  College.  Of  this  Book  I  now  proceed  to  give  some 
account. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  book,  on  a  fly-leaf,  are  the  fol- 
lowing directions  and  particulars  respecting  the  alterations : — 

**  J  The  insertions  here  referr'd  to  are  in  this  Book  (copy  of  the 
original  Book)  every  one  marked  thus  X  ^^  determine  'em  in  their 
qufidity  &  number  to  be  the  same  &  do  more  nor  less  than  those  in 
the  original  Book. 

**  *  And  the  deletions  here  referred  to  are  in  this  Book  marked  thus 
A  fbr  the  same  purpose  as  above. 

^  So  that  if  hereafter  the  said  original  Book  shall  ever  appear  to  have 
any  variations  from  the  insertions  and  deletions  so  mark'd  as  above- 
said,  in  this  Book,  t^^n  this  Book  will  be  an  evidence  of  the  fraud  and 
deceit  of  such  future  variations,  if  any  shall  be,  which  we  hope  will 
not. 

**  Witness  our  hands,  who  strictly  examined  and  compared  the  said 
insertions  &  deletions  with  their  originals  in  the  original  Book  this  31'^ 
day  ofJdy  1732. 

**  Roger  Lawrence  John  Clarke 

Owner  of  this  Book.  James  Linfield. 

*'  Copy. 
w  We  Jeremy  Collier  and  Thomas  Brett,  Bishops  of  the  Catholic 
Chorch  in  England,  do  hereby  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  our 

Vol.  XSX\.— February,  1849.  n 
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brethren,  the  Priests  then  present  receive  and  appoint  this  Book  (with 
the  several  insertions  J  and  deletions  *)  to  be  our  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  and  Administration  of  the  Sacraments  and  other  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Church.  Given  under  our  hands  this  eleventh  day  of 
March  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  nine- 
teen. 

Witness  (Signed)        Jer.  Collier 

A.  Campbell  Tho.  Brett 

Geo.  Brown 

Roger  Laurence 

Tho»  Deacon 

John  Rutter 

Tho.  Wagstaffe. 


**  N.B. — The  original  of  this  and  the  Book  above  mentioned  annexed 
thereto  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Rev**  Mr.  Thomas  Wagstaffe,  as  keeper 
of  our  Church  Registers. 


«  London  24  July  1732. 
^'  We  the  underwritten  have  this  day  exactly  compared  this  Book 
with  the  abovesaid  original  authorized  Book,  and  do  testifie  that  it  is  in 
every  respect  an  exact  copy  thereof.     Witness  our  hands  the  day  and 
year  above  written. 

'•  Roger  Lawrence  John  Clarke 

Owner  of  this  Book.  James  linfield." 

The  above  memoranda  are  in  the  handwriting  of  Roger 
Lawrence,  in  a  copy  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  Sie 
reign  of  King  William.  The  New  Communion  Office  is  inserted 
at  die  proper  place,  and  those  portions  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  which  the  Nonjurors  rejected  are  erased,  in  accordance 
with  the  above  instructions  respecting  variations  and  deletions. 
In  the  case  of  slight  changes,  the  alterations  are  inserted  near 
the  erasures.  The  volume,  therefore,  presents  a  very  singular 
appearance,  being  partly  mutilated  to  suit  the  Nonjurors,  and 
the  Communion  Office  being  inserted  in  the  middle.  It  is  bound 
in  red  morocco,  with  a  cross  on  the  sides.* 

*  It  Bhould  be  mentioned,  that  Sancroft  and  the  Bishops  who  oooenrred  with  him 
were  opposed  to  anything  like  a  departnre  from  the  anthoriaed  serrioes  of  the 
Church  of  England.  It  is  Yerj  singular,  however,  that  even  Sancroft  did  not  escape 
censure,  at  an  early  period,  for  complying,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  The  following  extract,  from  a  letter  still  existing  in  MS.,  dated  finom  the 
Ha^e  in  1689,  and  signed  N,  Van  Gntt,  though  very  abusive,  is  neverUieleis  very 
curious,  especially  as  furnishing  evidence  of  the  opinion  entertained  by  tome  persons 
at  the  time  of  the  character  of  Burnet.  ^  1  hear  that  vagabond  JBomci  t$  made 
Bp  of  Sarum.  Why  doe  not  you  advance  Gates  and  Ferguson  to  the  episcopal 
dignity  ?    If  you  dislike  the  promotion  of  such  a  villaine,  why  do  yon  sit  mopbgat 
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The  deletions  and  insertions  are  as  follows : — 
The  whole  erased  to  "  The  Order  how  the  Psalter  is,  &c." 
Under  "  The  Order  how  the  rest  of  Holy  Scripture,  &c./'  is 
the  following  direction: — 

'*  X  ^y  *^^  words  Holy  Scripture  we  do  understand  only 
those  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  which  are 
received  as  canonical  hy  the  Church  of  England  in  her 
VI»»*  Article  of  religion." 

Before  the  Tables  and  Rules  for  the  Moveable  and  Immove- 
able Feasts,  the  following  insertion : — 


it 


N.B.  These  Tables  stand  afler  the  Table  of  Proper  Lessons 
in  the  original  authorized  Book.'* 

In  the  last  Rubric,  before  the  Morning  Service,  the  words, 
**  by  aathority  of  Parliament*'  are  struck  out,  and  the  reading 
stands,  "  The  Church  of  England.** 

No  change  is  made  in  the  Daily  Service,  with  the  exception 
of  the  erasure  of  the  names  of  the  King  and  the  Royal  Family, 
and  the  insertion  of  the  word  **  all"  in  the  Prayer  for  the  latter. 

The  New  Communion  Office  is  bound  up  in  the  volume,  and 
follows  the  Epistles  and  Gospels.  The  Office  in  the  English 
Book  is  altogether  removed. 

At  the  end  of  the  New  Communion  Office  is  the  following 
notice : — 

"  In  the  Original  Book  next  follows  the  Burial  of  the  Dead.** 

The  Baptismal  Services  are  retained  without  alteration ;  and 
one  alteration  only  is  made  in  the  Catechism.  In  the  Answer, 
*  Bread  and  wine,  &c.,"  these  words  are  inserted,  "  mixed  with 
water.** 

The  Offices  for  the  Visitation  and  the  Communion  of  the  Sick 
and  for  Confirmation  are  expunged,  because  new  Forms  had 
been  prepared  and  appended  to  the  New  Communion  Office. 

In  the  Gommination  Service  the  words,  "  At  the  beginning  of 
Lent**  are  erased. 

The  Psalter  and  the  Form  of  Prayer  to  be  used  at  Sea  remain 
unaltered. 

All  the  State  Services,  as  they  are  sometimes  designated,  are 
expunged. 

The  Ordination  Services  are  inserted  from  an  earlier  edition 


Lambetby  and  not  ezfiommonieate  both  Burnet,  and  them  who  ordained  hinu  But 
perhapg  yoor  Qmoe  if  conscioos  of  yoar  want  of  orders,  and  therefore  yoa  jadge  it 
mon  prudent  to  be  qniet  and  to  sleep  in  a  whole  skin.  I  advise  yoar  Grace  to 
report  of  your  horrid  ensiona  and  rebellion." 

n2 
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of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  certain  alterations  are 
made. 

In  the  title  of  that  for  deacons,  for  the  words,  "  Church  of 
England,**  they  read,  "  the  Catholic  Church  in  England.** 

In  the  PreEsu^,  first  paragraph,  the  word  "Catholic**  is 
inserted,  before  "  Church.** 

The  same  is  done  in  the  next  clause. 

In  the  Litany,  for  "  keep,**  in  reference  to  the  sovereign,  the 
word  "  direct**  is  substituted,  and  the  names  of  the  Sovereign 
and  the  Royal  Family  are  struck  out,  the  words,  "  our  King," 
and  "  all  the  Royal  FamUy,**  alone  being  used. 

The  Oath  of  Sovereignty,  with  the  Rubric,  erased. 

In  the  second  answer  all  is  expunged  after  the  word  '^  Christ.** 

In  the  fourth  answer,  the  word  "  officiate**  is  substituted  for 
"  serve.** 

In  the  last  rubric,  for  "  Diocesan**  they  read  "  Bishop.** 

Similar  alterations  are  made  in  the  Form  for  the  Ordinatio 
of  Priests. 

In  the  question  relative  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  after  th 
words,  "  are  you  persuaded  that  the  Holy  Scriptures,**  are  ir 
serted  the  following :  "  as  interpreted  by  the  doctrine  and  prac^- 
tice  of  the  Primitive  Catholic  church.**  And  at  the  end  are  add&^ 
the  words,  "  so  interpreted.** 

In  the  next  question,  the  word  "  realm**  is  erased. 

In  the  last  rubric,  the  words  "  Take  the  oath  of  supremacy** 
are  expunged. 

In  the  Office  for  the  Consecration  of  Bishops. 

The  rubric  relative  to  the  king*s  mandate  is  erased,  leaving 
only  the  words  "  Then  shall  be  ministered  unto  him  the  oath  of 
due  obedience,  &c." 

In  the  oath,  the  words  "  The  see  of  N.,*'  and  "  To  the  metro- 
politan church  of  N.,"  are  erased ;  and,  instead  of  "  their  suc- 
cessors," they  read  "his  successors.*' 

There  is  the  same  addition  relative  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures. 

In  the  question  relative  to  discipline,  the  word  "jurisdiction** 
is  substituted  for  "  diocese  :*'  and  the  last  clause  relative  to  the 
realm  is  erased. 

Such  were  the  changes  made  by  that  section  of  the  Nonjurors 
by  whom  the  new  book  was  received.  Spinkes  and  his  followers 
continued  to  use  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  without  altera- 
tion, except  the  omission  of  the  name  of  the  sovereign :  while 
Collier  and  his  supporters  introduced  the  changes  which  have 
been  described.  A  correct  idea  will  be  formed  from  the  previous 
statements  of  the  mode  in  which  this  section  of  the  body  con- 
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ducted  DiTine  Service.  But  the  little  party  was  soon  destined 
to  be  dlYided.  Collier,  indeed,  might  have  inferred  that  his  own 
example  in  introdacing  changes  would  be  followed  by  others. 

From  the  preceding  extracts  it  will  be  seen,  that  Deacon  was 
united  with  UoUier  in  1719,  when  the  changes  were  effected,  for 
his  name  occurs  among  the  witnesses  to  the  establishment  of 
the  new  book.  In  the  attestation  to  which  his  name  is  affixed, 
moreover,  he  deprecates  any  further  departure  from  the  then 
received  practices. 

Ere  long,  however.  Deacon  became  restless,  and.  anxious  for 
other  changes.  Undoubtedly,  his  attempt  to  bring  about  still 
greater  alterations  in  the  public  offices  led  to  the  making  of  a  copy 
of  the  original  book.  Lawrence  examined  the  book  sanctioned 
by  Collier  and  Brett,  and  prepared  another  exactly  like  it,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  prevent  any  further  innovations.  Divisions, 
however,  must  have  arisen  at  this  time,  since  Deacon's  Book  of 
Offices  was  published  in  1734,  only  two  years  subsequent  to  the 
examination  of  the  authorized  book :  and  the  current  in  favour  of 
further  changes  was  so  strong,  that  the  efforts  of  Lawrence  were 
unavailing.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  numbers  of  the  two 
parties  subsequent  to  the  separation  of  Deacon ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  advocates  for  fiirther  changes  soon  outnumbered 
their  opponents.  It  is  moreover  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
that  the  last  race  of  Nonjurors  were  of  Deacon's  Communion, 
and  used  the  Offices  which  he  had  compiled. 

An  instructive  lesson  may  be  gathered  from  the  history  of 
these  divisions.  After  the  example  had  been  set  by  Collier, 
there  was  no  peace ;  but  various  members  of  the  body  became 
eager  for  more  extensive  changes.  They  did  not  stop  with  the 
alteration  of  one  particular  office  ;  but  in  a  few  years  the  whole 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  discarded.  Were  the  Prayer- 
book,  in  this  age  of  changes,  subjected  to  a  revision,  an  attempt 
would  be  made  in  every  succeeding  year  to  undo  or  modify 
whatever  might  have  been  arranged  in  the  previous.  Had  the 
Nonjurors  as  a  body  complied  strictly  witli  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  undoubtedly  they  would  have  existed  much  longer, 
for  their  internal  divisions  were  the  cause  of  the  ultimate  extinc- 
tion. Our  safety  consists  in  resisting  all  changes.  It  is  well, 
even,  that  our  services  in  some  parts  are  variously  interpreted 
by  different  individuals :  for  if  one  interpretation  only  could  be 
put  upon  the  portions,  which  are  now  the  subject  of  dispute,  it 
would  follow  that  many  men  must  quit  the  church,  who  may  now, 
notwithstanding  some  particular  opinions,  be  sound  members. 
In  some  things,  indeed,  there  is  no  room  for  a  difference  of 
opinion ;  but  in  others,  which,  after  all,  are  not  essentials,  men 
may  lawfully  differ :  and  as  such  variations  have  existed  ever 
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aince  the  Reformation,  it  would  be  manifestly  impolitic  to  effect 
such  changes,  as  to  admit  only  men  of  one  description.  Be- 
sides, it  would  be  a  departure  from  the  practice  of  the  first 
reformers,  by  whose  wisdom  and  prudence  tiie  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  was  arranged.  Our  Liturgical  reformers  in  the  present 
day  would  exclude  all  who  do  not  see  things  with  their  eyes. 
Moreover,  it  is  clear,  that  their  anxiety  for  change  arises  from 
an  uncomfortable  kind  of  conviction  in  their  own  minds,  that 
their  own  \dew8  are  at  variance  with  some  of  the  Offices  of  the 
church.  They  would  therefore  exclude  others  by  making  the 
Prayer-book  speak  the  sentiments  of  a  party  rather  than  those 
of  the  reformers.  The  man,  who  evinces  an  eagerness  for  altera- 
tions  in  the  Liturgy,  is  fairly  open  to  the  suspicion  at  least  of 
unsoundness  on  some  of  the  important  doctrines  of  the  churclL 

It  is  well  known  that  the  present  Communion  Office  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  that  adopted  by  llie  American 
church,  agree  in  certain  particulars  with  the  new  book  of  the 
Nonjurors,  the  First  Book  of  King  Edward  being  taken  as  the 
model  rather  than  the  second.  A  vety  angry  controversy  has 
raged  relative  to  the  Scottish  book :  and  some  persons,  not  very 
fmiliar  with  the  subject,  have  presumed  to  call  it  a  Popish  ser- 
vice. Whatever  may  be  the  preference  of  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England  for  his  own  Office,  he  can  scarcely,  if  he  has 
a  due  regard  to  his  own  consistency,  brand  the  other  as  Popish, 
since  the  points,  against  which  the  objections  are  raised,  were 
sanctioned  by  the  reformers,  and,  at  the  review  in  1551,  were 
relinquished,  not  because  they  were  regarded  as  erroneous,  but 
because  they  were  mistaken  by  some  persons,  whom  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  conciliate.  After  all  the  discussions  during 
the  last  two  years  on  this  subject,  I  see  no  reason  to  depart 
from  the  opinion  I  expressed  in  the  year  1845.  **Not  a 
few  of  our  most  eminent  theologians,  at  various  periods,  have 
expressed  their  preference  of  the  Communion  Office  in'^he  Firsi 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  though  they  considered  our  present 
form  as  sufficient  This  circumstance,  therefore,  should  certainly 
make  us  cautious,  in  condemning  the  Nonjurors,  or  our  Scottidi 
brethren,  for  adopting  that  form,  which,  though  rejected  by  our 
ovm  reformers  at  the  revision  of  the  Prayer-book  in  1551,  was 
rejected,  in  consequence  of  the  scruples  of  some  of  the  foreign 
reformers,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  peace  and  union."* 

It  was  undoubtedly  most  unwise  in  the  Nonjurors  to  depart 
in  any  respect  from  the  Church  of  England.  But  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Scottish  church  are  somewhat  different  Some 
of  the  points,  against  which  objections  have  been  raised,  had 

*  A  History  of  the  Nonjurors:  their  Controversies  and  Writings,  &o.    Londoot 
Pickering. 
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een  adopted  in  the  book  of  16S7:  so  that  it  was  not  an 
onatural  step  to  prefer  the  Communion  Office  of  that  book, 
lie  reformers^  at  tne  review  of  the  book  in  1551,  did  not  regard 
lem  as  Popish :  nor  is  the  charge  of  Popery  to  be  alleged  against 
16  American  church  for  their  adoption.  With  what  reason, 
lerefore,  can  the  odious  charge  be  alleged  against  the  Church 
f  Scodand  ?  In  America  there  is  precisely  the  same  yariety 
f  opinion  as  among  ourselves :  yet  all  parties  concur  in  the  use 
f  those  very  things,  which  some  persons  designate  as  Popish 
1  our  bretluren  in  Scotland.  It  is  not  possible  that  the  same 
luBgB  can  be  Popish  or  Protestant  according  to  the  country  in 
rhidi  they  are  adopted.  No  man,  who  comes  to  the  considera- 
Um  of  the  subject  without  prejudice,  can,  whatever  may  be 
lis  preferenoe  of  our  own  Communion  Office,  condemn  the 
ioottifth  church,  or  regard  her  members  as  unsound  in  the  faith, 
m  account  of  the  form  which  is  adopted  across  the  Tweed.  It 
s  very  easy  to  call  names,  and  to  utter  censures :  and  with 
lome  persons  denunciations  take  the  place  of  arguments :  but 
t  is  most  unchristian  in  any  man  to  condemn  another  for  not 
iidopting  the  same  views  wiUi  himself. 

At  the  same  time,  while  I  would  not  condemn  others  in 
Scotland  or  America  for  deviating  from  our  practice  in  some 
particulars,  I  cannot  but  express  my  gratitude  to  the  great  men, 
by  whom  our  Communion  Office  from  1551  to  1662  was  revised, 
br  the  wisdom,  moderation,  and  charity  which  guided  their 
revisions,  and  led  them  to  omit  all  those,  at  best  but  question- 
lUe  points,  respecting  which  good  men  may  lawfully  differ,  but 
i?liich  it  seems  very  undesirable  to  insert  in  an  Office,  so  as  to 
render  the  belief  of  them  a  term  of  Communion.  Though, 
herefore,  I  cannot  concur  in  a  condemnation  of  others,  I  cer- 
lainly  do  feel  that  it  would  have  been  a  happy  circumstance  if  the 
Sootdsh  church  had  originally  adopted  our  Commimion  Office, 
18  well  as  the  other  portions  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Some  notices  of  the  various  Offices  adopted  by  Deacon  and 
us  party,  I  have  given  in  the  **  History  of  the  Nonjurors."  It 
nay  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  they  differ  widely  from  the  Book 
jf  Common  Prayer.  In  many  cases  Deacon  is  guilty  of  serious 
Jiior.  Still,  notwithstanding  the  obnoxious  portions  of  several 
if  his  forms,  there  is  one  called  '^  A  Litany,^'  which  is  singularly 
>eautifuL*     This  was  privately  printed  in  the  year  1746,  at 

•  A  Litanj  ftw  the  «ie  of  those  who  moarn  for  the  iniqaities  of  the  present 
iflMi,  and  tremble  at  the  prospect  of  impendiDg  judgments.  Together  with  Prayers 
1  hehalf  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  particularly  of  that  part  of  it  belonging  to 
bese  kingdoms.  ^  • .     t 

To  be  used  on  every  day  in  Holy  week  except  Sunday,  and  on  the  first  *^'"" JJiJi 
ftrymonth,  except  a  Festival  happen  upon  it,  in  wldA  it  is  to  be  used  on  tne  nrst 
Wednesday  of  the  month.    1746. 
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which  period  Deacon's  party  was  much  stronger,  than  that  which 
retained  the  use  of  the  Communion  Book  of  1718.  In  short, 
with  some  few  exceptions,  all  the  Nonjurors  appear  at  that 
time  to  have  complied  with  the  changes  introduced  by  Deacon. 

Deacon  also  prepared  a  form  for  admitting  a  conyert  to  the 
church.  The  Church  of  England  has  no  atrthorized  fohn  for 
the  admission  of  individuals  from  other  Communions.  Indeed, 
the  act  of  receiving  the  Holy  Communion  is  usually  regarded  as 
sufficient,  though  in  the  case  of  priests  from  the  Church  of  Rome, 
particular  forms  have  frequently  been  used.  In  Ireland,  there 
is  a  duly  authorized  Office  for  this  purpose  :  and  the  American 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  has  another.  Whenever  a  form  has 
been  used  in  England,  it  has  been  usual  to  select  that  which 
was  once  submitted  to  Convocation,  and  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Lower  House,  though  it  was  not  duly  authorized  for  use. 
The  early  Nonjurors  adopted  a  form  prepared  by  Ketdewell,  a 
man  of  all  others  perhaps  the  best  fitted  for  such  a  worL 
Deacon,  however,  could  not  submit  to  be  bound  by  this  Office; 
and,  therefore,  in  the  year  1746,  he  printed  privately  a  form  of 
his  ovn  compilation,  which  exhibits  some  of  the  peculiar 
opinions  of  this  body  of  the  Nonjurors.* 

At  the  same  time,  their  opposition  to  the  Church  of  Borne  is 
manifest  in  this  Office.  Their  own  body  is  called  a  sound  por- 
tion of  the  Catholic  church.  *^  We  purpose  (God  willing)  to 
admit  the  person  here  present  into  the  Communion  of  our 
church,  as  into  that  of  a  pure  and  sound  part  of  Christ's  Holy 
Catholic  church.''  Among  the  questions  proposed  to  the  con- 
vert are  the  following,  the  answers  to  which  point  at  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  body,  though  they  still  indicate  a  determined 
hostility  to  Rome. 

**  Q.  Art  thou  heartily  sorry  that  tJiou  hast  erred  from  the  truth,  and 
not  followed  the  right  way,  prescribed  by  our  Blessed  Saviour,  aud 
received  from  the  Apostles  by  the  Holy  Catholick  church  ? 

"  u4,  1  am  heartily  sorry,  and  hope  for  mercy  through  Jesus  Christ. 

'*  Q.  Dost  thou  desire  to  be  admitted  into  this  branch  of  the  Catholick 
church  militant  in  England,  which  hath  reformed  all  the  errors,  cor- 

*  The  Form  of  admitting  a  CooTert  into  the  Commanion  of  the  Chmch.  Loft- 
doD.    Printed  in  the  year  1746. 

There  are  two  other  yery  singular  Offices,  which  were  compiled  hj  DeaeoD,  for 
use  among  that  body  of  which  he  was  the  leader. 

*'  Prayers  to  be  used  upon  the  death  of  members  of  the  charch,  aa  soon  alter  their 
departure  ss  conveniently  may  be:  and  to  be  said  by  a  clergyman,  if  to  be  luMi,  bat 
if  not,  by  any  one  of  the  faithful." 

"An  Office  for  the  use  of  those  who,  by  unavoidable  necessity,  are  deprived  of 
the  advantage  of  joining  in  offering  the  Sacrifice,  and  of  receiving  the  Sammentof 
the  Holy  Eucharist:  to  be  used  upon  every  festival,  for  which  a  proper  epistle  and 
ffospel  are  appointed,  about  the  time  that  the  Eucharist  is  publickly  cekbnted  lo 
the  chwcb.'' 
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ruptioDSy  aDd  defect)  that  have  been  introduced  into  the  modern 
churches  of  ChristeDdom^  whether  of  Ramef  England^  or  others  ? 

^  A.  This  I  eamesdy  desire. 

^  Q,  Art  thou  willing  to  embrace  all  the  doctrines  and  practices  of 
the  CatboUck  church,  which  are  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or 
delivered  by  the  tradition  of  the  ancient  and  universal  church  ? 

^*  A.  I  am  willing  to  embrace  them  all." 

The  Church  of  £ngland  was  ranked  by  this  body  of  the  Non- 
jurors among  the  unorthodox  churches,  as  well  as  the  Church 
of  Rome :  and  the  same  form  of  reception  was  used  in  the  cases 
of  converts  from  both  churches.  The  validity  of  the  orders  of 
both  was  admitted.  Thus,  in  the  prayer  to  be  used  by  the 
bishop  at  the  reception  of  a  priest,  we  meet  with  the  following 
petition.  '*  Hear  our  Prayer,  O  Lord,  and  let  thine  cars  receive 
our  supplication,  and  cause  the  light  of  thy  countenance  to  shine 
upon  dii8  thy  servant,  who  hath  been  set  apart  to  the  Office  of 
a  (deacon  or  priest)  by  the  hands  of  a  real  though  unorthodox 
bishop.^ 

From  the  year  1718,  when  the  first  departure  from  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Church  of  England  was  authorized,  the  Nonjurors 
began  to  decline  in  numbers.  Some  of  the  more  sober  were  so 
distressed  at  the  progress  of  the  new  principles  in  favour  of 
duinges  in  the  mode  of  conducting  public  worship,  that  they 
returned  to  the  Church  of  England :  and  this  falling  off  of  the 
more  moderate  of  the  body  left  the  rest  at  liberty  to  pursue  their 
course  unobstructed. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  the  Offices  of  the  Nonjurors 
should  be  so  little  known  in  the  present  day.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Communion  Book  of  1718,  which  is  generally  known, 
the  others,  though  more  extensively  used,  are  now  among  the 
most  uncommon  of  English  books  of  the  last  century.^ 

Thomas  Lathbury. 

*  The  CcNnmanion  Book  of  1718  is  an  unpaged  octavo  yolnme.  This  work  is 
teBenilj  known,  as  a  portion  of  it  is  printed  Inr  Brett  in  his  work  on  Litnraies. 
The  writer,  however,  has  a  copy  <^  an  edition  of  this  Office,  which  he  regards  as 
rare :  and  though  others  nndouhtedly  exist,  he  has  never  seen  a  second.  It  is  aTcry 
soDall  Tolnme  in  12mo,  bound  in  black,  in  a  manner  similar  with  '*  The  Companion 
to  the  AlUr,"  of  the  same  period.  It  was  printed  in  the  same  year,  by  J.  Smiihy  in  tke 
Siramd^  while  the  larger  rolume  was  printed  b;^  Bettenham.  The  smaller  Offices 
of  Deacon  are  nndoumedly  very  uncommon.  It  is  the  writer's  intention  to  embrace 
these  in  an  additional  Tolnme,  which  he  contemplates  publishing  in  connexion  with 
the  Moojnrors.  In  this  work  he  intends  to  enter  upon  the  oontroYcrsies  respectinff 
the  introdnetk>n  of  the  Office  of  17  IS,  as  well  as  those  which  relate  to  the  larger  aad 
ittaOer  Fonnt  tobeequently  introdoced  by  Deacon. 
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[The  following  is  part  of  an  accouot  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and 
Some  leaves  have  been  torn  out  between  it,  and  the  entry  whk 
eluded  the  portion  printed  last  month.] 

tern,  paid  vnto  Jhon  Clark  to  thomas  wylkyns      •         •      xiij 

tern,  paid  for  the  cownt  dynner zii 

tem,  paid  vnto  the  clark  for  his  wages  for  ij  yeres  •    vj'| 

tern,  paid  for  waschyng  for  ij  yeres        .        •        •        •      viij 
tern,  paid  for  bromes    •        •        •  •        •        • 

tem,  paid  for  water  for  the  fownt 

tern,  paid  for  wrytyng  paper 

tem,  paid  for  carage  or  the  crose  to  poles  at  sent  powles 

daye 

tern,  paid  for  franckansens   •;•••. 

tem,  paid  for  oyle  for  the  clock 

tem,  paid  vnto  the  scavenger 

tern,  pcud  for  sett^^ng  vp  the  sepulture  .        •        •        • 
tem,  paid  for  nayles  vnto  the  same        .        •        •        • 
tem,  paid  vnto  the  clark  for  gatheryng  in  of  the  mony  • 
tem,  paid  for  pame       ••••••• 

tem,  paid  for  a  shype  [ship*]  for  frankynsens 

tem,  paid  for  keyes  for  the  churche  dore       •        .        .        ij 

tem,  paid  for  a  quart  mamsey  for  them  that  caryd  the 

canapv  on  palsonday 

tem,  paid  for  iii  yerdes  of  hereclothe  for  the  hy  awter    .         \j 

tem,  paid  for  iij>i  of  candle 

tem,  paid  for  layng  stones  even  in  the  churche 

viij'^  v*  j* 

tem,  paid  for  a  sacke  of  coles 

tem,  paid  for  frankynssens 

tem,  paid  for  strawyng  yerbes  &  garlandes  for  Corpus 

crysti  day 

tem,  paid  for  wyne  for  them  that  caryd  the  canapy 
tem,  paid  for  a  borde  of  xiiij  fote  long  for  the  churche 

yera         .•...•••• 
tem,  paid  for  caryng  xx***  lode  of  yerthe  owt  of  the 

Churche  yerd vj' 

tem,  paid  for  caryng  staffe  storches       .... 
tem,  paid  for  a  xj  tapers  for  the  sepulture     .         .         .        xj< 

*  **  An  incenser,  a  ship  or  vessel  for  firankincense.*'    Bonner's  Article%  A 
Cardw.  Doc  Ann.  toI.  L  p.  151. 
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Iletn,  paid  for  wast  of  the  poacall  &  workmanshype         .  ij*  vj' 

liem,  paid  for  cost  candles iiij'' 

Item,[«idfor  JuUbb  cttodlea xij** 

lien,  paid  to  tlic  scavyiigLT iiij* 

llem,  paid  for  ij  sawier  bolics viij'  viij'* 

liem,  paj-de  for  Ryngyog  of  the  Knll      ....  vj'' 

Item,  payde  to  the  clarke  fibr  watchyng  the  seiiulture     .  xij'' 

Item,  pud  for  bromes U* 

Item,  paid  for  IraokyDseDS y** 

xxxvjj'  y' 

Ittm,  paid  the  Bcavynger iiij* 

llem,  paid  for  bromes ij* 

lira,  paid  for  water  for  )he  fownt ij* 

Item,  paid  ihc  ^cavj'iiger iiij* 

Item,  paid  for  brejo  &  drynek iij* 

Item,  paid  for  a  laborer  for  Carugc  of  erthc  for  ij  Dayes  .  xiiij* 

Item,  paid  for  carj'ng  of  timber iiij* 

Item,  paid  for  viij  C  of  tyle xij" 

Ilem,  paid  for  caryag  &  the  laborer         ....  xij* 

Item,  paid  for  a  laborer  for  sleckyog  of  lyme  ...  ij* 

Item,  paid  for  ij  lode  of  lyme xxj* 

Itera,paidfor  a  UublL-lodeofsand         ....  xiiij* 
Item,  paid  for  ij  workmen  for  pavyug  the  hye  awter         .         ij'  viij* 

Item,  paid  vnto  the  laborer x* 

JleiDi  paid  for  ij"  of  candle iiij* 

Item,  paid  for  viij  elles  of  bocnun  for  a  aurplyce  for  iiir 


Item,  paid  for  the  makyng  of  the  same  ....  iij*  iiij* 

Item,  paid  for  a  corporas  cace  of  gold     ....  iij' iiij* 

Ilem,  paid  for  the  copy  of  mrmoyyera  wy  11   .        .        .  v' 
xliiij'  iiij* 

lMm,paidfora  man  of  cownaell iiij' viy* 

Item,  paid  for  water  for  the  font ij* 

jteiB,  paid  for  bromes ^* 

Item,  paid  for  ecoryng  the  candleslyckes         .         .         .  vi\j* 

Item,  paid  for  water  for  the  fonte ij* 

Item,  paid  for  waschyn xij* 

Item,  paid  for  bromes (j* 

jiem,  pgid  for  scoryag viij* 

'wi,  paid  for  paraea  h  flowers xij* 

jtem,  paid  for  wyne  for  those  that  bore  the  canepe  .         .  viij* 

•*«>,  paid  for  a  lampe  glace li*" 

tem,  pjid  fo^  ^  pym  qC  jjyig iiijd 

K'n-paid  for  the  makyng  of  the  paakall  &  the  lampe     .  vij' 

^">-  paid  for  iij  pullya  for  the  same       ....  yj*' 
*"'<  paid  for  hangyng  of  the  lampes  St  waeschyng  of  the 

tnotcbe * 
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Item,  paid  for  small  corde  for  the  pascall  &  the  lampe 
Item,  paid  for  the  carage  of  ij  lode  of  Rubysche 

Item,  paid  for  ij  stafe  torches  •        .        .        • 

Item,  paid  for  the  tenebre  caodles  &  the  crose  candle 
Item,  paid  for  the  pascall  making  &  the  wast 
Item,  paid  for  xij  tapers  for  the  making  &  the  wast 
Item,  paid  for  the  frame  of  sepulture 
Item,  paid  for  the  payntyng  of  the  sepulture  • 
Item,  paid  for  the  watchyng  of  the  sepuhure  . 
Item,  paid  for  colei  for  those  that  watche  the  sepuhure 
Item,  paid  for  cole  for  mak^og  the  holy  Tyre  • 
Item,  paid  for  candles  one  ester  day 

Item,  paid  for  frankynscns 

Item,  paid  for  the  niakyng  of  v  surplyces 
Item,  paid  to  the  boyes  for  caryng  of  x  torchis 
Item,  for  iiij  gret  torchis  •         •  •         • 

Item,  for  strawyug  yerbes  &  garlandes  for  corpus  crysti 

day 

Item,  for  wyne  the  same  day  .         •         •         • 

Ij*  vj**  ob. 

Item,  paid  vnto  the  Joyner  in  part  of  payment  for  the 

Rowde  [Rood] 

Item,  paid  for  v  waynscotes  at  xxij^*  d.  a  pece 
Item,  paid  for  sawyng  of  xviij  carf  of  waynscote  at  j**  ob. 
Item,  paid  for  xvij  dayes  workyng  at  xij^  the  day  . 
Item,  paid  vnto  the  chamber  of  london  for  a  quyterent  for 

y  yeres 

Item,  paid  vnto  Jhon   ClyfTord  carpynder  for  the  Rode 

lofte  the  fyrst  payment v**  v 

Item,  paid  vnto  hym  the  next  payment  •        •        •        .  v 

Item,  paid  vnto  hym  tlie  last  payment    . 

Item,  paid  vnto  foncer  for  Iron  worke     • 

Item,  paid  vnto  the  yremonger  for  nales 

Item,  paid  vnto  a  man  of  cowncell 

Item,  paid  for  ij  lode  of  sand  .         •         .         • 

Item,  paid  for  the  carage  of  ij  lode  of  tymber 

Item,  paid  for  a  lode  of  brycke       •        •         •         • 

Item,  paid  for  vij  lode  of  lyme        .         •         •        • 

Item,  paid  vnto  the  bryckleyer  for  vij  dayes  worke 

Item,  paid  vnto  the  laborer  for  vij  dayes  work 

Item,  paid  vpto  a  laborer  for  j  dayes  worke    • 

xviij  *^  xjx*  xj** 

Item,  for  ij  dowsyn  of  pownd  of  candles 

Item,  paid  for  roakyng  clene  of  the  pewes       •        • 

Item,  paid  for  holy  &  Ivye 

Item,  paid  ij  pownd  of  candles  one  crystroas  daye   . 
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"J* 


vj' 


VJd 

yj- 


lllj" 


rli 


XIJ' 


X) 


id 


Item,  paid  for  frankyosens 

Item,  paid  for  a  borde 

Item,  paid  vnto  Jhon  clarke  for  syngyng 

Item,  paid  for  a  bell  Rope 

Item,  paid  for  lyme  &  soode  for  jynkyns  wyfes  grave  at 

mrbatraans 

Item,  paid  for  jynky na  wyfea  knell 

Item,  paid  for  bromes 

Item,  paid  for  bateroans  knell  Ryngyng  . 

Item,  paid  vnto  the  scavynger        •        .         .         . 

Item,  paid  vnto  the  plomer  for  xliij**  of  lede  for  the  holy 

virater  stocke  &  for  mendyng  of  the  grates  &  pypes 
Item,  paid  for  the  holy  water  spryncle    . 
I^^m,  paid  for  fetchyng  sir  niartyn  bows  wnto  the  comys- 

syners 

Item,  paid  for  the  Rode  mary  &  Jhon  &  sent  androw 
^tera,  for  scoryng  of  the  chnrche  gere 

VJ*'  nj«  nj<» 

Item,  for  bromes 

Jfem,  for  holy  &  Ivy 

Item,  for  oyle 

Item,  for  frankynsens 

Item,  for  one  pownd  of  candle 

Item,  paid  for  the  wrytyng  of  this  acownte     . 

ij«  yj^  ob. 

Somma  totalylles  of  all  the  paymenttes  ys  xliiij***  iij»  vj** 
The  Receyttes  ys  xl**^  xvij*  iiij<* 

^  Rest  Dwe  to  thys  acomptans  John  ^ene  that  the  parishe  ys  in 
dettyde  to  hym  the  Summa  of  iij'**  vj*  j**  ob  to  be  payde  at 
Resonable  tymes  as  whe  may  in  wytnes  and  present  at  thys 
accompte  thys  xxj^**  day  .of  January  in  the  yere  of  owr  lorde  god 
1558  John  chelderley  Thomas  wilkyns  Thomas  hancoxe  george 
Rychardes  william  Jenkyns  Rycharde  baggott  Awditors  chosen 
be  the  parisheonars  for  the  Same  purpose 

per  me  thomas  hancokes  by  me  wyllym  Jenkyns. 


y" 

.     J' 
ijo  ob 

xx** 


JhoA 
"^ys  ys  the  accoampt  of  vs  Rychard  Adams  &  John  mathewe  wyche 
John  mathewe  dyed  &  John  chylderley  Serwyd  owt  hys  yere 
made  &  geven  vp  the  zzv  day  of  January  in  the  yere  of  owr  lorde 
god  1558  k  the  fyrst  yere  of  the  Rayenge  of  owr  moste  suffrende 
laAlye  quene  elyxabethe. 

Recettes  for  the  behowe  of  the  churche  of  Savnte  Andrewe 
hubard  be  vs  the  churche  wardens  for  ij  yeres. 

Hesevyd  for  the  heerss  clothe  of  mr  wilkyns  for  the  baryall  ....^ 

of  hys  man        •..•..••  "" 
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vij"  vj 


;« 


riild 


yeres 


••a     ****A 


iiid 


vij"  ny  viij 
Jhus 


Paid  for  frankynsence   . 
Pdd  for  bromes    .        •        .        . 
Paid  for  water      .... 
Paid  for  Skowryng  of  the  candellstykes 


iid 


'id 


Resevyd  for  the  pricke  Roole  the  fyrst  yere     . 
Resevyd  for  the  pricke  Roole  the  Seconde  yere       .       xiiij**  v»  viij' 

Resevyd  for  the  Sepullkur  light  for  ij  yeres     .         ,         .  xxiij*  vij** 

Hesevyd  for  Rente  of  the  shede  for  ij  yeres    .         .        .  viij* 

Resevyd  for  pitt  and  knell  for  Roghar  plate    •         .        .  x* 
Resevyd  for  j  yere  of  peter  collyn  for  the  clarkes  whaghys 

for  the  laste  yere vj*  viij** 

Somma  of  the  Receattes  xxiiij'^  iij<^ 

Paymenttes  for  ij  yere. 

Paid  for  the  denar  [dinner]  the  coumpt  day  • 
Paid  for  old  debt  to  John  grene    . 
Paid  for  the  shedde  to  the  chamber  of  london  for  ij 
makyng  the  pullpitt  &  peoe 

Paid  for  j  Raffter 

Paid  for  ij  doble  quarters       .... 

Paid  for  halff  a  C.  and  xxj  fote  of  horde 

Paid  for  ij  syngle  quarters     .... 

Paid  for  ij  hynghelles  &  a  bolte  for  the  pullpitt 

Paid  for  j  C.  of  vj**  nayle 

Paid  for  for  halff  a  C.  of  x<*  nayle 

Paid  for  iij*  nayle  ..... 

Paid  for  v**  nayle  ..... 

Paid  for  j  hynghell 

Paid  for  ix  yeorn  [iron]  plattes  for  steyes 
Paid  for  vndr  pinnyng  the  pulpitt  . 
Paid  for  vij  dayes  worke  to  a  carpinter  . 

Paid  for  frankynsence 

Paid  for  makyng  cleane  the  churche 
Paid  for  tape  and  for  makyng  the  vayle 
Paid  for  viij  elles  of  clothe  at  x^  the  ell 
Paid  for  makynge  of  a  Rede  crosse  in  yt 
Paid  for  j  dosen  of  corten  Rynges  . 
Paid  for  a  Rope  &  a  hoke  to  hange  the  vayle 

Paid  for  palme  hordes 

Paid  for  a  quarter  vaghys  [wages]  to  the  clarke 

Paid  for  wasshyng  of  the  lynnen     . 

Paid  for  the  Sepullcar  light    .... 

Paid  for  the  paskall 

Paid  for  crosse  candell  &  teneper  candelles    . 
Paid  for  whaching  the  Sepullcar  lyght    • 


vj 

VUJ« 

vij<» 

•  •  •  •  J 

nij<» 

ly** 

xvnj<> 

i^d 


j" 

•  •  •  •  ^ 

xij<* 

vj*  viij** 

xx<* 


I'd 


XV' 


xj' 


II]' 

vj* 


xv}* 

vnj«» 


•  •  •  •  J 

111)'' 

ij" 
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vr  garlandes  of  the  assencionday  &  of  corppus 

y  day 

rberyDgof  torchys 

T  the  waestes  &  worman  shype  of  ij  torchys 

T  a  qaarte  of  moskadell 

or  the  darkes  waghys 

ir  whaashiDg  the  lynen 

trbromes 

IT  water       •        .  .        •       .  • 

>r  a  bailrygg  k  a  bookell  for  the  greate  bell   . 

ft  the  clarkes  waghys 

nr  whasBhyng  the  lynen 

>rbrome0 

)r  oyle  for  the  clocke 

>r  frankynsence 

yr  a  yere  to  the  ekawyngher  [scavenger] 

)r  a  stocke  to  sett  the  Image  of  Seynt  Andrewe 

>n  &  makyng  the  hole  &  pinnyng  in  the  stocke 

jr  V  tapers  weyng  x*»  for  the  Roode  lofte 

>r  vj  wooden  candellstyckes         •        •        •        • 

IT  the  payntyng  of  the  vj  candellstyckes 

JT  a  masse  booke  

>r  a  newe  pewe  to  ellys  marchant 

or  Regolles  [Regals,  a  small  portable  organ]  & 

ffugmen  of  Seynt  Andrewes  day 

ir  iij''  of  candell  of  all  holon  day  &  cristmas 

xr  oyle  for  the  lampe 

nr  frankynsence  ••••••• 

NT  holly  &  Ive 


X11J<» 

ix** 


"J* 


xv« 


iiii»« 


xj«  vo 


Jhs. 

n*  a  peece  of  tymber  to  mr  Jenkyns 

yr  clarkes  waghys 

or  whasshyng  of  the  lynen    • 

9rbromes 

)r  water 

yr  a  locke  9c  a  key  for  the  churche  yarde  dore  and 

y  &  roendyng  of  ij  lockes  in  the  bellfre 

«onde  yere. 

yr  palme  bowes  •        •        • 

3r  a  qaarte  of  masskadell     • 

)r  a  pinte  of  oyle  for  the  lampe 

ir  a  Sack  of  coles 

n*  candell  on  ester  ewen 

yr  a  locke  for  the  funte 

)r  wachyng  the  Sepulcar 

If  mendyng  the  greate  bell  whele 

yr  tape  for  the  masse  booke  . 


VllJ** 

xij<> 
xv« 

j" 

xij" 

111J« 

x» 

XVllj* 

x« 

xnj»  nij<« 

VJ*  vnj« 

Vllj<* 
"'J 

vij<* 


vij* 


**••     **'*A 
llj*    lllj** 

xv« 

xij^ 

ij- 

xxij<« 

iiij**  ob. 

viijd 

iij-  ob. 

ixd 

vd 

ni" 
xfi* 
vfio 

ii> 
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Paid  for  the  clarkes  waghys xv* 

Paid  for  whashyng  the  lynen                   •        .        .         .  .    xij^ 

Paid  for  bromes ij^ 

Paid  for  water ij<* 

Paid  for  payntyng  of  ij  bannars  &  ij  stremars  of  owr  olde 

Awter  clothes vj* 

Paid  for  iij  bannar  staves ij*  vj^ 

Paid  for  ij  stremer  polles xxij^ 

Paid  for  synghyngmen  the  ix^**  day  of  may     ...  ij*  vj<* 

Paid  for  iiij  crosses  of  wood  gylte iij*  iiij^ 

Paid  for  the  Sepullcar  lyght xj* 

Paid  for  the  passcall v* 

Paid  for  teneper  candelles  &  crosse  candell  wt  j'i  quarter  xv^ 

Paid  for  iiij  stafiftorchys  &  trymyng  of  them  wt  boles       •  v*  viij^ 

Paid  for  garlandes xij^ 

Paid  for  beryng  of  xij  baners  &  torehys          •        .        •  xij^ 

Paid  for  frankyDsence  • j^ 

••••II  •••«    ••  jt 

IHJ"  llj*  Vlj" 

Srhis  accompt  is  interrupted  by  the  foUowiog  entry  of  a  much 
ier  date,  containing  a  curious  agreement  to  keep  the  organs  in  tune. 
It  would  seem  as  if  these  entries  were  made  on  the  last  leaves  of  a 
volume.] 

Jhs 

be  et  knone  to  all  men  I  Jhon  howeskensuer  of  londou  haffe  pro- 

meset  ffor  the  tyrem  off  xx  yere  to  kepe  in  twene  the  orgens  off  the 

parres  off  sent  tanderos  hubperd  In  estchep  an  for  es  payne  taken  xij^ 

by  the  yere  to  be  payde  the  ffurst  payement  at  the  ssumsschun  off 
ore  lade  daye 

m  V  bonder  &  xxxiiij 

Be  yt  knowen  to  all  men  that  I  Bryce  austen  clockmakerye  kynges 
seniand  dwellyng  in  saynt  mergaretes  in  westmystvr,  have  bond  my 
selff  to  kepe  in  reparethe  clock  of  saynt  Androws  hubbert  in  estchepe 
and  mend  yt  at  all  tymes  nedfuU  by  a  lawful  wamyng.  The  parys- 
shyng  fyndyng  all  the  yron  belongyng  to  the  work  The  parysshyng 
gyuynge  hym  iij*  iiij^  yerlye  to  be  payd  at  the  anunciation  of  our  ladye 
wryttyn  the  xxxj  yere  of  our  soueren  lord  kyng  henry  the  viij 

[On  the  next  page  the  account  is  resumed.] 

Jhs. 

Paid  for  the  clarkes  wbaghys xv' 

Paid  for  bowes  at  medsomer ij^ 

Flud  for  whasshyg  the  lynen xi}^ 

Paid  for  bromes  .••••••••  *^  ij^ 

Paid  for  vater j** 
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hunkyDsence jjd 

mij  faddam  of  Rope  for  the  clocke  weyng  xvj'i 

»«" ij«viij<« 

aendyng  of  the  orgayns            ....  liij«  iiijd 

i  byll  of  artycles      ......  vj** 

be  clarkes  waghys xv* 

iromes             yd 

eater \d 

rhaashyDg  the  lynen zij^ 

pinteofoyle iiijd 

0  the  clarkes  for  synghyng  tedeum  at  the  pro- 

g  of  the  quene xx<* 

nendyng  the  crosse  &  of  the  pixe     •        .        .  iij«  iiijd 

fee  to  howe           ......  xij** 

ynghyDgmen  of  Seynt  Aodrewes  day       .        .  iij«  iiq** 

crystmas 

"  of  candell iijd 

oily  &  Ivey vj^ 

'lofcandeil yj^ 

larkes  waghys xv* 

rbasshyng  the  lynen xij<* 

romes ij<t 

rater j<« 

unkynsence ijd 

processyon  booke ijd 

yere  to  the  Racar xij<* 

Lynghyng  of  plattes  knell         ....  vj<* 

v'^  xviij*  iiij^ 

Jhs 

)ancell  of  a  wyll  to  master  mauwood        .        .        vj*  iiij^ 
Tytyng  of  the  wyll  &  dede  of  moyer       .        .        v« 
Mincell  of  the  wyll  &  dede  to  mr  forssett  .       vj*  viij<^ 

xvnj» 

the  paymenttes  for  the  ij  yeres       .        .        .    xxij**  xv« 
to  the  newe  churche  wardens  .        .        .      xxv*  iij*^ 

rs  of  this  acompte  mayde  and  provsyded  the  xxv  daye  of 
1558  by  vs  thomas  wyllkyns  John  grey  wyllyam  Jenkins 
ichelie  John  hornar,  petar  Collinge 
»  Jhon  grene  wyllyam  Jenkyns 

by  me  petar  Collinge 

by  me  wm  Acheley  &c 

rhet  [with]  ij  pattenes  wauyng  [weighing] 
nays  a  haf  once  [ounces  a  half  ounce.] 
KXXY^F^uary,  1849.  o 
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A  Coramynyng  Cope  Wauyng  [Communion  Cup  weigh- 

ing]  XXX  honsys  a  hafonce. 
payd  for  the  chanche  [change]  of  the  Cope  .         .    xviij«  viij^ 

[The  next  page  is  blank.     Then  follows  on  the  succeeding  one  an 
entry  of  a  much  earlier  date.] 

1531 

in  the  handys  of  Rychard  garoll  to  the  cherge  be  howffe         xx* 
audyters  a  pone  the  same  a  cowntt  thomas  sorbott  John  cbole  PowU 
pycott  edmond  bownd 

Jasper  Rowse 

bartyllmewe  neyll 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  Editor  beffs  to  remind  his  readers  that  he  is  not  retpontible  for  the  opinions 

of  his  Correspondents. 


LACTANTIUS  ON  THE  MILLENNinH. 

Rev.  Sir, — It  is  well  known  that  the  testimony  of  Lactantius  on  the 
subject  of  the  Millennium  is  very  copious  and  explicit.  I  proceed  to 
add  to  the  extracts  already  sent  to  you  from  others  of  the  Fathen, 
some  which  I  have  collected  from  the  writings  of  this  eminent  divine. 

Divin  :  Instit :  Lib.  iv.  §  12.  «...  it  is  ordained  by  God  that  the 
same  Christ  should  twice  come  to  the  earth,  once  in  order  to  proclaim 
the  one  God  to  the  nations ;  and  again  aflerwards,  in  order  to 
reign."  .  .  . 

Ibid  :  . .  .  '*  when  He  shall  come  again  in  power  and  glory  to  judge 
every  soul,  and  to  restore  the  just  to  life,  then  truly  He  shall  obtain  the 
dominion  of  the  whole  earth ;  then  all  evil  being  taken  away  from 
human  things,  the  golden  age,  as  the  poets  style  it — that  is,  the  period 
of  righteousness  and  peace  shall  commence.  But  these  things  we  shall 
discuss  more  at  large  in  the  last  book  when  we  speak  concerning  the 
Second  Advent." 

Div :  Inst :  Lib.  vii.  §  2.  "  It  is  so  ordained  by  the  disposal  of  the 
Most  High  God,  that  this  age  of  wickedness,  aAer  the  lapse  of  a  space 
of  times,  should  have  an  end,  and,  all  iniquity  being  straightway 
destroyed  and  the  souls  of  the  righteous  being  called  back  to  a  blessed 
life,  that  a  quiet,  tranquil,  peaceful — in  short,  a  golden  age  (as  the 
poets  call  it)  should  flourish,  God  Himself  being  King.*' 

liib.  vii.  §  14.  ...  "  Plato,  and  many  others  of  the  philosophers,  since 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  origin  of  things  •  •  .  •  have  said  that  many 
thousands  of  ages  have  passed  away  since  this  most  beautiful  array  of 

the  world  came  into  being But  we  whom  the  sacred  writings 

instruct  unto  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  know  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  the  world.  .  . ,  Let  the  philosophers,  therefore,  who  reckoo  up 
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thousands  of  ages  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  know,  that  the  six 
thousandth  year  is  not  yet  completed;  and  when  that  number  is  ful- 
filled, an  end  must  needs  take  place,  and  the  condition  of  human 
things  most  be  changed  for  the  better:  the  proof  of  which  thing  must 
first  be  related,  that  the  reason  thereof  may  clearly  appear.  God 
completed  Qthe  creation  of]  the  world  ....  in  the  space  of  six  days, 
and  hallowed  the  seventh  day,  on  which  He  rested  from  His  works. 
....  Therefore,  since  all  the  works  of  God  were  finished  in  six  days, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  world  should  continue  in  this  state  through  six 
ages,  that  is,  six  thousands  of  years.  For  the  great  day  of  God  is 
bounded  by  the  circle  of  a  thousand  years,  as  the  prophet  intimates 
who  says,  *  Before  Thine  eyes,  O  Lord,  a  thousand  years  are  as  one 
day.'  And  as  God  labouml  in  the  creating  of  so  great  things  for 
those  six  days,  thus  also  religion  and  truth  must  needs  labour  during 
these  six  thousand  years,  wickedness  prevailing  and  having  pre-emi- 
nence. And  again,  since  when  His  works  were  finished,  he  rested  on 
the  seventh  day  and  blessed  it,  it  must  needs  be  that  at  the  end  of  the 
six  thousandth  year  all  wickedness  should  be  abolished  from  the  earth 
and  righteousness  should  reign  for  a  thousand  years ;  and  that  there 
should  be  tranquillity  and  rest  from  the  labours  which  the  world  now 

for  so  long  a  time  suffers The  formation  of  the  eartlily  man 

shadowed  forth  the  creation  of  the  heavenly  people  hereafter.  For  as, 
when  all  things  were  finished  which  God  created  for  the  use  of  man. 
He  made  man  himself  last  of  all  on  the  sixth  day,  and  brought  him 
into  this  world  as  into  a  house  already  carefully  furnished ;  so,  more- 
over, in  the  great  sixth  day  the  true  man  is  formed  by  the  VVord  of 
God ;  that  is,  a  holy  people  is  fashioned  to  righteousness  by  the  doc- 
trine and  precepts  of  God.  And  as  then  he  was  made  of  the  earth 
mortal  and  imperfect,  that  he  might  live  a  thousand  years  in  this 
world ;  so  again,  after  this  terrestrial  age  the  perfect  man  is  formed, 
that  being  made  alive  by  God,  he  may  rule  in  this  same  world  for  a 
thousand  years.  But  after  what  manner  this  consummation  shall  take 
place,  and  what  event  impends  over  human  things,  if  any  one  shall 
have  searched  the  divine  Scriptures,  he  will  discover.  Moreover,  the 
words  of  secular  prophets  agreeing  with  the  inspired  ones  announce 
the  end  and  close  of  things  after  a  short  time,  describing,  as  it  were,  the 
last  old  age  of  a  worn-out  and  perishing  world.  But  what  things  are 
related  by  the  prophets  and  soothsayers  as  destined  to  take  place  before 
that  final  consummation  shall  occur,  collected  and  compiled  together 
from  them  all  I  will  subjoin. 

§  lo.  "  Concerning  the  desolation  of  the  world  and  the  change  of 
empires.''  "  It  is  recorded  in  the  secrets  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  that 
the  founder  of  the  Hebrews  with  all  his  family  and  kindred,  passed 
over  into  Egypt,  compelled  by  want  of  food,  and  that  when  his  pos- 
terity sojourning  for  a  long  time  in  Egypt,  had  grown  into  a  great 
nation,  and  were  oppressed  by  a  severe  and  intolerable  yoke  of  slavery, 
God  smote  Egypt  with  an  incurable  blow,  and  delivered  His  people, 
^ided  through  the  midst  of  the  sea  with  the  waves  divided  asunder 
lod  separated  on  either  side,  so  that  the  people  advanced  on  dry 
ground— and  the  king  of  the  Egyptians  attempting  to  follow  after  them 

P2 
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as  they  fled,  was  cut  off  with  all  his  forces  by  the  waves  returning 
together  into  their  [foroier]  state.  Which  transaction,  so  splendid  and 
80  wonderful,  although  for  the  present  time  it  manifested  the  power  of 
God  to  men,  was  nevertheless  a  fore-showing  and  a  type  of  a  greater 
thing  which  the  same  God  designs  to  do  in  the  flnal  consummation  of 
the  times ;  for  He  will  deliver  His  people  from  the  severe  slavery  of 
the  world.  But,  at  that  time,  since  there  was  but  one  people  of  God 
and  in  one  nation,  Egypt  alone  was  smitten.  Now,  however,  because 
the  people  of  God,  gathered  out  of  all  languages,  dwells  among  all 
nations,  and  is  oppressed  by  these  ruling  over  them ;  it  is  necessary 
that  all  nations — that  is,  the  whole  world — should  be  scourged  with 
the  stripes  of  heaven  that  the  righteous  people  who  worship  God  may 
be  delivered.  And  as  these  signs  were  wrought  by  which  their  future 
destruction  w£ls  foreshown  to  the  Egyptians,  so,  at  the  last  time, 
wonderful  prodigies  will  take  place,  through  all  the  elements  of  the 
world,  by  which  destruction  impending  over  all  nations  may  be  dis- 
cerned. 

Accordingly,  when  the  close  of  this  age  approaches,  the  state  of 
human  things  must  needs  be  changed,  and,  iniquity  increasing,  dege- 
nerate into  a  worse  condition  ;  so  that  even  these  our  times,  in  which 
sin  ^nd  wickedness  have  advanced  even  to  a  very  high  degree,  may 
yet  be  regarded  as  happy  and  almost  golden  in  comparison  with  that 
incurable  [state  of]  evil.  For  righteousness  will  become  so  rare, 
impiety,  and  avarice,  and  ambition,  and  lust,  will  so  increase,  that  if 
there  chance  to  be  any  good  men  then  in  existence,  they  will  be  a  prey 
to  the  wicked,  and  will  be  harassed  on  all  sides  by  the  unrighteous; 
but  the  wicked  alone  will  be  wealthy  ;  while  the  good  will  be  afflicted 
with  all  manner  of  insults  and  with  poverty.  All  equity  will  be  con- 
founded and  laws  will  perish.  No  one  will  then  have  any  thing,  except 
what  is  either  wrongfully  acquired  or  defended  by  power,  audacity, 
and  violence,  will  possess  everything.  There  will  be  no  fidelity 
amongst  men,  no  peace,  no  humanity,  no  modesty,  no  truth  ;  and 
thus  there  will  be  neither  security,  nor  authority,  nor  any  rest  from 
calamities.  For  the  whole  earth  will  be  in  a  state  of  tumult ;  wars 
will  rage  every  where ;  all  nations  will  be  in  arms,  and  will  attack  each 
other.  Neighbouring  states  will  fight  among  themselves ;  and  first  of 
all  Egypt  wUl  pay  the  penalty  of  its  foolish  superstitions,  and  will  be 
covered  with  blood  as  with  a  river.  Then  the  sword  shall  traverse  the 
world,  cutting  down  everything  and  prostrating  all  things  as  a  harvest. 
Of  which  desolation  and  confusion  this  will  be  the  cause,  that  the 
Roman  power,  by  which  the  world  is  now  governed  (my  mind 
shudders  to  speak  it,  yet  I  will  speak  it,  because  it  will  come  to  pass,) 
will  be  taken  away  from  the  earth,  and  the  empire  will  return  into 
Asia,  and  the  East  will  again  have  the  dominion,  and  the  West  will 
be  in  subjection 

§  16.  "  Concerning  the  desolation  of  the  world  and  the  prodigies 
attending  it."  "Moreover,  how  this  shall  take  place,  lest  anyone 
should  regard  it  incredible,  I  will  show.  In  the  first  place,  the 
kingdom  shall  be  divided  into  many,  and  the  chief  authority,  dispersed 
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and  cut  up  amongst  several,  shall  be  diminished.     Then  civil  discords 
will  be  continually  sown ;  nor  will  there  be  any  rest  from  deadly  wars, 
uDtil  ten  kings  shall  rise  up  together  who  shall  divide  the  world  among 
them,  not  in  order  to  be  governed  but  to  be  consumed.     These,  their 
armies  being  enormously  increased,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  land 
bdog  forsaken,  which  is  the  first  step  of  ruin  and  destruction,  shall 
waste  and  break  in  pieces  and  devour  everything.    Then  on  a  sudden 
a  most  powerful  enemy  shall  arise  against  them  from  the  farthest 
bounds  of  the  northern  region,  who,  after  having  destroyed  three  of 
that  number  who  at  that  time  shall  possess  Asia,  shall  be  adopted  into 
tbeir  company  by  the  rest  and  shall  be  appointed  the  chief  of  all.     He 
with  intolerable  tyranny  shall  harass  the  world  :  shall  confound  things 
divine  and  human ;  shall  attempt  things  horrible  to  be  spoken  of  and 
accursed ;  shall  revolve  strange  designs  in  his  breast,  in  order  to  esta- 
blish for  himself  an  absolute  power,  to  change  laws  and  to  confirm  his 
own  ;  he  shall  pollute,  plunder,  lay  waste,  and  kill.     Lastly,  the  name 
being  changed,  and  the  seat  of  the  empire  being  transferred,  confusion 
and  turmoil  of  the  human  race  shall  ensue.     Then,  moreover,  shall 
arise  a  horrible  and  dreadful  period,  in  which  no  man's  life  shall  he 
happy.     States  shall  be  utterly  overthrown  and  shall  perish,  not  only 
by  sword  and  fire,  but  also  by  continual  earthquakes  and  a  deluge  of 
waters,  and    by  frequent  diseases  and  repeated   famines.     For  the 
atmosphere  will  be  infected,  and  will  become  corrupt  and  pestilent, 
sometimes  by  immoderate  rains,  sometimes  by  injurious  drought,  at 
one  time  by  cold,  at  another  by  excessive  heat :  nor  will  the  earth  pro- 
duce fruit  to  man ;  no  corn,  no  tree,  no  vine,  will  yield  anything.    But 
while  in  the  bloom  they  shall  present  the  greatest  expectation,  in  the 
fruit  they  shall  cause  disappointment.     Fountains  also  with  rivers  shall 
become  dry,  so  that  there  will  not  be  even  sufficiency  of  drink — and 
the  waters  shall  be  changed  into  blood  or  bitterness.     On  account  of 
these  things  animals  also  shall  fail  on  the  earth,  and  birds  in  the  air, 
and  fishes  in  the  sea.     Moreover,  wonderful  prodigies  in  the  heavens 
shall  dismay  the  minds  of  men  with  the  greatest  terror,  both  the  taib 
of  comets,  and  eclipses  of  the  sun,  and  the  [strange]  colour  of  the 
moon,  and  the  gliding  of  falling  stars.     Nor  yet  will  these  things  occur 
in  a  customary  manner ;  but  stars,  both  unknown  and  unseen  by  the 
eyes,  will  suddenly  appear  :  the  sun  will  perpetually  be  overcast  so  that 
it  will  be  difficult  to  distinguish  between  night  and  day.     The  moon 
shall  no  longer  be  eclipsed  for  three  hours ;  but  continually  overspread 
with  blood,  shall  perform  extraordinary  wanderings,  so  that  it  will  be 
no  easy  matter  for  a  man  to  recognise  either  the  courses  of  the  stars  or 
the  order  of  the  seasons ;  for  either  summer  will  occur  at  winter,  or 
winter  at  summer.     Then  the  year  will  be  shortened,  and  the  month 
will  be  diminished,  and  the  day  will  be  contracted  into  a  narrow  space. 
Stars,  moreover,  will  fall  most  frequently,  so  that  the  whole  heaven 
will  appear  dark  without  any  lights.     The   most  lofty  mountains,  also, 
will  fall,  and  will  be  made  level  with  the  plains:  the  sea  will  become 

annavigable.  .       «  a  c^f  t h^ 

And  that  nothing  may  be  wanting  to  the  misenes  of  men  ana  ox  lu^ 
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earthy  a  trumpet  shall  be  heard  finom  heaven ;  which  the  Sibyl  pro- 
claiius  in  this  maoDer,  sayiog. 

The  tmmp  from  heayen  shall  yield  a  moomfbl  voice. 

Thereupon  all  men  shall  tremble  and  quake  at  that  dismal  sound. 
Then,  again,  through  the  anger  of  God  against  men  who  have  not 
acknowledged  righteousness,  shall  rage  sword,  fire,  famine,  pestilence, 
and  above  all,  terror  ever  threatening.  Then  shall  they  pray  to  God 
and  He  will  not  hear  them ;  death  shall  be  wished  for  and  it  will  not 
come :  not  even  night  shall  give  rest  to  fear ;  nor  shall  sleep  approach 
to  their  eyes ;  but  anxiety  and  watching  shall  consume  the  souls  of 
men :  they  shall  wail  and  groan  and  gnash  with  their  teeth  ;  they  shall 
bail  the  dead  as  happy  and  shall  lament  over  the  living.  By  these  and 
many  other  calamities,  desolation  shall  be  made  in  the  earth,  and  the 
world  shall  be  unsightly  and  a  wilderness :  which  is  thus  described  in 
the  sibylline  verses : 

The  earth  to  wild  eonfosion  shall  be  hurled. 
While  dyiog  men  o*erspread  a  mined  world. 

For  such  havock  will  be  made  with  the  human  race,  that  scarcely  a 
tenth  part  of  men  will  be  led ;  and  from  whence  a  thousand  went 
forth,  there  shall  scarcely  go  forth  a  hundred.  Moreover,  of  the  wor- 
shippers of  God,  two  parts  shall  be  cut  ofif,  and  the  third  part,  which 
shall  stand  the  test  of  trial,  shall  remain. 

§  17.  ''  Concerning  the  false  prophet  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
righteous,  and  his  destruction."  But  I  will  explain  yet  more  distinctly 
how  that  shall  come  to  pass.  When  the  close  of  the  times  is  just  at 
hand,  a  great  Prophet  shall  be  sent  by  God,  who  shall  convert  men 
to  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  shall  receive  the  power  of  working 
miracles.  Wheresoever  men  will  not  listen  to  him,  he  shall  shut  up 
heaven  ;  and  he  shall  restrain  the  show*ers,  and  shall  turn  water  into 
blood,  and  shall  torment  them  with  thirst  and  hunger ;  and  whosoever 
shall  endeavour  to  hurt  him,  fire  shall  come  forth  from  his  mouth  and 
shall  bum  him  up.  By  these  wonders  and  powers  he  shall  convert 
many  to  the  worship  of  God  ;  and,  when  his  works  are  finished, 
another  king  shall  arise  from  Syria,  begotten  by  an  evil  spirit,  the  over- 
thrower  and  destroyer  of  the  human  race,  who  will  destroy  the  remains 
of  that  former  evil  together  with  himself.  He  will  fight  against  the 
prophet  of  God ;  he  will  overcome  and  slay  him,  and  will  suffer  him 
to  lie  unburied.  But  afier  the  third  day  he  will  come  to  life  again ; 
and,  while  all  behold  and  wonder,  he  shall  be  carried  up  into  heaven. 
Moreover,  that  most  atrocious  king  shall  also  himself  be  a  prophet, 
but  a  prophet  of  lies;  and  he  shall  set  up  himself  as  God,  and  so  style 
himself  and  command  himself  to  be  worshipped  as  the  Son  of  God  ; 
and  power  shall  be  given  to  him  to  do  signs  and  wonders,  on  the  sight 
of  which  he  shall  ensnare  men  to  worship  him.  He  will  command  fire 
to  come  down  from  heaven,  and  the  sun  to  stop  from  its  courses,  and 
an  image  to  speak  ;  and  these  things  shall  come  to  pass  at  liis  word : 
by  which  miracles  even  many  wise  men  shall  be  seduced  by  him. 
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Then  will  he  endeavour  to  destroy  the  temple  of  God,  and  he  will 
persecute  the  righteous  people ;  and  there  shall  be  affliction  and  tri- 
bulation such  as  there  never  was  from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

All  those  who  shall  believe  in  him  and  shall  be  joined  to  him,  will 
be  marked  by  him  as  cattle :  but  those  who  shall  refuse  his  mark,  will 
either  fly  to  the  mountains,  or,  being  seized,  will  be  put  to  death  with 
exquisite  torments.  He  will  also  roll  up  righteous  men  in  the  books 
of  the  prophets,  and  so  he  will  burn  them  ;  and  it  shall  be  given  to 
him  to  desolate  the  world  for  forty-two  months.  That  will  be  a  time  in 
which  righteousness  will  be  thrown  down  and  innocence  will  be  hated ; 
in  which  the  wicked  will,  in  a  hostile  manner,  prey  upon  the  good ;  no 
law,  or  order,  or  military  discipline  will  be  observed ;  no  one  will 
reverence  hoary  hairs,  or  recognise  the  duty  of  piety :  no  one  will  have 
compassion  upon  sex  or  infancy  :  all  things  will  be  put  in  confusion 
and  turmoil  contrary  to  right,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature.  Thus, 
as  it  were  by  one  and  a  general  plunder,  the  whole  earth  will  be  laid 
waste.  When  these  things  shall  be  thus,  then  the  righteous  and  the 
followers  of  truth  will  separate  themselves  from  the  wicked,  and  will 
flee  into  deserts.  On  hearing  which,  the  wicked  king,  inflamed  with 
auger,  will  come  with  a  great  army,  and,  gathering  all  his  forces,  will 
surround  the  mountain  in  which  the  righteous  will  have  their  abode, 
in  order  to  seize  them.  But  they,  when  they  shall  see  themselves 
enclosed  and  besieged  on  all  sides,  will  cry  to  God  with  a  loud  voice, 
and  will  implore  help  from  heaven ;  and  God  will  hearken  to  them, 
and  will  send  the  great  king  from  heaven  to  rescue  and  deliver  them, 
and  to  scatter  all  the  wicked  with  Are  and  sword." 

The  18th  section,  which  relates  to  certain  traditions  of  a  similar 
nature  recorded  by  heathen  writers,  I  pass  over. 

§  19.  "  Concerning  the  coming  of  Christ  to  judgment  and  the  van- 
quishing of  the  false  prophet." 

"  The  whole  world,  therefore,  being  oppressed,  when  human 
strength  shall  have  proved  unable  to  destroy  this  tyranny  of  immense 
power,  since  with  his  huge  armies  of  robbers  he  will  brood  over  a  cap- 
tured world,  that  so  great  calamity  will  stand  in  need  of  Divine  assbt- 
ance.  Accordingly,  God,  moved  both  by  the  critical  peril  and  the 
wretched  lamentations  of  the  righteous,  will  forthwith  send  a  Deliverer. 
Then  the  midst  of  heaven  shall  be  opened  at  an  early  period  in  a 
gloomy  night,  so  that  the  light  of  God  descending  may  appear  through- 
out the  whole  world,  as  hghtning;  which  the  sibyl  has  described  in 

these  verses : 

A  radiant  fire  shall  suddenly  illnme. 

On  bis  approach,  the  depth  of  midnight's  gloom. 

This  is  the  night  which,  on  account  of  the  advent  of  our  King  and 
Grod,  is  celebrated  by  us  with  continual  watching:  of  which  night 
[thus  observed]  there  is  a  double  reason — viz.,  that  in  it  He  both 
recovered  His  life  at  the  period  when  He  suffered,  and  is  hereafter  to 
receive  the  dominion  of  the  world.  For  this  is  the  Deliverer,  and  the 
Judge,  and  the  Avenger,  and  the  King,  and  God,  whom  we  call  Christ, 
who,  before  he  descends,  will  give  this  sign.     A  sword  shall  suddenly 
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fall  from  heaven,  that  the  righteous  may  know  that  the  Leader  of 
the  holy  host  is  ahout  to  descend :  and  He  shall  descendy  with  the 
angels  accompanying  Him,  to  the  midst  of  the  earth  ;  and  an  inextin- 
guishable flame  shall  go  before  Him ;  and  the  power  of  angels  shall 
deliver  into  the  hands  of  the  righteous  that  multitude  which  encamped 
around  the  mountain,  and  it  shall  be  cut  to  pieces  from  the  third  hour 
until  the  evening,  and  blood  shall  flow  like  a  torrent ;  and  all  his 
forces  being  destroyed,  the  wicked  one  alone  shall  escape,  and  his 
power  shall  perish  from.  him. 

Now  this  is  he  who  is  called  Antichrist :  but  he  shall  feign  himself 
to  be  Christ,  and  shall  fight  against  the  true  [Christ],  and  being  over- 
come shall  escape,  and  shall  often  renew  the  conflict,  and  shall  often 
be  conquered,  until,  in  the  fourth  battle,  all  the  wicked  being  cut  off, 
utterly  vanquished  and  taken  captive,  he  shall  at  length  suffer  the 
punishment  due  to  his  crimes.  Moreover,  the  other  princes  and 
tyrants  who  have  oppressed  the  world,  conquered  along  with  him, 
shall  be  brought  to  the  King,  and  He  shall  rebuke  and  convict  them : 
and  He  shall  charge  them  with  their  acts  of  guilt,  and  shall  condemn 
them,  and  deliver  them  over  to  the  torments  which  they  have  deserved. 
Thus,  iniquity  being  destroyed  and  ungodliness  utterly  subdued,  the 
world  which,  for  so  many  ages  being  subject  to  error  and  wickedness, 
has  endured  a  cruel  slavery,  shall  obtain  repose.  No  longer  shall  wor- 
ship be  paid  to  gods  made  by  hands:  but  their  images  thrown  down 
from  their  temples  and  shrines,  shall  be  cast  into  the  fire,  and  shall  be 
consumed  along  with  their  wonderful  gifts :  which  also  the  sibyl,  io 
accordance  with  the  prophets,  has  foretold  as  destined  to  take  place: 

**  Idols  and  all  their  wealth  shall  men  destroy." 

The  Erythraean  also  has  given  assurance  of  the  same : 

"  Gods  made  by  hands  shall  be  consumed  by  fire." 

The  remaining  parts  of  this  author,  which  relate  to  the  subject  in 
hand,  I  hope  to  send  in  a  future  letter,  and,  meanwhile,  remain. 

Rev.  Sir,  very  respectfully  yours, 

M.  N.  D. 


EMIGRANTS. 

Dear  Sib,— I  cannot  say  how  far  the  following  may  suit  you  at  the 
present,  or  at  any  future  time :  but  you  will  soon  see. 

Yours  very  truly^  B^ 

THOUGHTS   FOR    EMIGRANTS   ANO  COLONISTS. 

Here  I  am  in  a  distant  land,  but  seen  and  protected  by  the  same 
gracious  Being  as  ever.  How  seriously  ought  I  to  consider,  amidst 
tlie  toils  of  my  new  situation,  the  responsibilities  that  rest  upon  me. 
1  have  not  shaken  off  myself  in  coming  here — I  must  act,  and  desigD, 
with  the  idea  that  1  have  a  part  to  take,  a  station  to  fulfil,  an  ezamxrfe 
to  afford* 
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I  may  socceed,  or  not.  May  I  neither  expect  too  much,  nor  be  too 
greatly  disappointed,  if  all  my  hopes  are  not  realized.  Have  1  a  wife 
aod  children  with  me  ?  I  must  remember  that  they  have  come  far 
away  to  share  my  condition — my  **  fortunes'* — ^as  many  say.  I  must 
do  my  best  to  guide,  and  direct,  and  assist  them.  Careful  I  am  for 
their  bodily,  and  God  grant  that  1  may  be  for  their  spiritual  weal. 

Woald  I  go  to  rest  each  night,  and  rise  each  morning,  in  faith,  and 
hope,  and  chanty,  ai  home  f  Well,  then,  I  must  Itere  also  recollect 
such  things,  nor  ever  let  the  spirit  of  devotion  flag. 

Should  I  succeed — how  gladly  should  I  give  of  my  store  to  foster 
the  work  of  the  church  of  my  fathers.  .Should  not  my  influence  teach 
others  to  do  the  same  ? 

Should  I  fail,  (and  who  may  not  r)  shall  I  not  give  myself  unto 
prayer?  It  may  be  that  God,  in  his  mercy,  will  lifV  me  up,  show  me 
noy  errors,  and  teach  me,  so  that  either  I  may  return  home  a  better, 
happier,  man ;  or,  if  I  die  here,  may  do  so  with  a  thankful  obedient 
heart.* 

A  prayer  for  an  emigrant  on  going  ouU 

0  Almighty  God  I  Thine  it  is  to  **  spy  out  all  our  ways."  Thou 
seest  me  now  journeying  over  the  waters  ruled  by  thy  band  I  Implant 
in  my  heart,  I  beseech  thee,  a  true  desire  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  service, 
though  others  should  neglect  thy  glory  I  O  !  revive  each  energy — 
that  may  only  subside  the  sooner  for  the  excitement  before  me.  And, 
should  I  droop  in  my  duties,  let  "  thy  good  spirit"  lead  me,  instruct 
"^e,  warn  me.  Grant  me  to  be  "  tervent  in  spirit,"  and  to  serve  thee 
more  purely,  more  freely,  more  devotedly,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake. 

j4  prayer  for  an  emigrant  or  colonist  landed, 

Merciful  God !  on  thee  I  continually  depend — make  me  ever  to 
*oow  my  frailty,  and  the  blessedness  of  depending  on  thy  power.  To 
^h'  birength  may  I  have  recourse,  and  beware  of  trusting  in  myself, 
^^  ^ny  other.      "  Thou  art  all  my  praise." 

^^h !  let  me  think  how  different  the  scenes  abroad  would  have 
^n,  had  not  thy  goodness  afforded  us  spiritual  instruction  and  comfort, 
r^^'ere  it  not  for  thine  ordinances,  how  sad  would  be  our  case ;  but 
^^  sweet  it  is  when  thou  dost  show  "  the  brightness  of  thy  face" 
^  ^hose  benefited  by  them. 

.  tJefend  us  evermore  by  thy  mighty  power  I  show  us  the  path  we 
fjpiild  walk  in,  and  *•  beautify*'  us  "  with  salvation,"  for  Jesus  Christ's 


EARLY  COMMUNION. 

^^v.  Sib, — In   the  last  of  Mr.  Lathbury's  interesting  papers  on 

.^Wation  Articles  and  Injunctions,  he  mentions  one  order  issued  by 

^^  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  25  Bliz.,  which  he  says  "  is  somewhat 

I  '^  I  thonld  olMenre  that  it  if  the  member  of  the  Church  of  England  that  t  have 
^  ^w.  and  that  the  foregoing  is  Dot  intended  to  overlook  the  datj  o^  praje^  m 
l^rity. 
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diflBcult  to  be  accounted  for — ^namely,  that  only  one  Communion  Jumk 
be  celebrated  in  one  Church  on  the  tame  day,** 

Perhaps  the  Ibllowing  singular  custom,  which  has  beeo  immemoriall^ 
observed  in  Ripon  Cathedral,  may  help  to  explain  it. 

On  Easter  Sunday,  the  Communion  is  administered  at  5  o  clod 
in  the  morning,  again  at  7  o'clock,  and  again  in  the  usual  moraiDf 
service.  The  parish  of  Ripon  is  very  extensive,  comprising  some 
sixteen  or  twenty  townships,  and  the  Minster,  now  the  Cathedral,  is 
as  heretofore,  the  parish  church,  and  I  have  been  told  by  aged  persooa 
now  alive,  that  they  distinctly  recollect  (he  crowds  of  persons  who 
used  to  pour  into  the  town  from  the  out  townships  at  the  5  o'clock 
Communion.  At  present  I  believe  the  attendance  at  that  hourii 
about  fifty,  chiefly  townspeople,  for  the  townships  now  have  their 
own  chapels  and  communions ;  sixty  or  a  hundred  at  7  o'clock,  and 
about  as  many  at  the  morning  service. 
I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  B.  Waytes, 
Vicar  of  South  Stainley. 


«  PHILIPPIANS.  X.  11. 

Dear  Sir, — Among  the  many  passages  of  Scripture  upon  which  an 
occasional  word  may  be  useful,  I  think  the  above  may  be  included. 
Great  is  the  disrespect  that  may  ensue  from  light,  or  cursory,  views 
of  it :  and  considerable  is  the  advantage  that  may  be  derived  from  the 
thoughtful  notice  of  the  text  as  it  stands  in  the  sacred  scriptures,  and 
as  the  mode  of  expression  seems  to  imply.  The  apostle  would  incul- 
cate unity  of  spirit,  and  humility  of  mind.  He  would  propose  Christ 
here  as  our  example,  not  that  we  can  follow  him  entirely  as  specified, 
but  that  we  may  dwell  upon  his  love,  and  think  of  his  lowliness  ;— 
to  follow  him — as  far  as  w*e  can ;  and  that  we  may  rejoice  in  his  ex* 
altation  the  consequence  of  his  condescension. 

A  high,  a  superlative,  name  is  given.  That  name  is  <<  Jesus." 
*<  Thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus,  for  he  shall  save  his  people  from 
their  sins." — Matt.  i.  21.  Jesus — Saviour — Messiah.  Such  is  bis 
glory.  We  carry  on  the  saying — worthy  to  be  written  in  words  of 
living  light — and  read,  '*  That  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  sboold 
bow.**  "  That  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord, 
to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father." 

•«  Every  knee  should  bow,"  so  says  the  text,  and  I  consider  rightly ; 
though  some  would  have  it  that  it  intimates  prayer  in  the  name  of 
Jesus,  because  it  is  kv  r^  ovofian,  and  that  it  is  rather  '*  in,"  than  "  at" 
the  name.  An  external  act  of  adoration,  however,  is  implied,  as 
clearly  as  outward  profession  of  faith  is  implied  by  **  every  tongue 
shall  confess."  To  bow  the  knee,  according  to  Shakspeare,  indi- 
cates homage  paid  to  persons  in  high  place  or  esteem.  According  to 
Hooker,  the  external  homage  paid  to  the  Divinity.*  Accompanied 
with  fit,  devotional  feeling,  it  will  be  with  the  sincere  Christian  ;  and 

•  Todd's  Johnson. 
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thus  he  will,  "  with  meek  heart  and  due  reverence,"  bend  the  knee. 
Mackuight,  who  is  usually  very  critical  upon  such  points,  renders  the 
passage  *'  at'*  the  name,  &c. ;  nor  does  he  seem  to  think  it  need  be 
questioned.  *«  The  knee,  which  is  capable  of  incurvation,**  says  Park- 
hurst,  **  or  being  bent  itself,  and  so  of  humbling  or  depressing  the  whole 
man;  and  to  this  property  and  use  of  the  human  knee,  there  is  a 
manifest  reference  in  every  passage  of  the  New  Testament  (except 
Luke,  y.  8,  and,  perhaps,  Heb.  xii.  12,  &c.)" 

Under  the  head  of  cd^Trrv,  Parkhurst  has — <<  To  bend  as  the  knees, 
to  which  only  it  is  applied  in  the  New  Testament,  as  it  frequently  is 
in  the  LXX.,"  &c. 

Now,  taking  verses  10  and  11  to  bear  reference  to  Isaiah,  xlv.  23, 
B8  Macknight  admits — <<  Unto  me  every  knee  shall  bow,  and  every 
tongue  shall  swear** — there  is  an  assertion  of  universal  power  and 
authority,  and  a  declaration  of  actual  and  positive  submission.  And 
are  not  these  the  objects  which  the  apostle  contemplates  ?— -*<  At  the 
name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow."  Substitute  ''  in  the  name," 
shall  "pray"  or  ''bow  in  prayer;'*  and,  though  it  may  bespeak  the 
truth  that  Jesus  shall  reign,  it  hardly  pourtrays  and  points  out,  agree- 
ably to  Bishop  Hall,  <*  That  in  the  acknowledgment  of  this  just  title, 
and  divine  power  of  his,  every  creature  should  bow  and  stoop  unto 
him,  both  the  angels  of  Heaven,"  &c. 

Irensus  is  observed  by  Leslie  to  quote  the  verse,  and,  describing 
^hat  sort  of  adoration  was  paid  to  Christ,  to  say — "  That  every  knee 
should  bow  to  him  as  to  our  Lord,  and  God,  and  Saviour,  and  King.** 
I'his  would  seem  more  in  a  way  of  avowal,  confession,  recognition,  &c. 
than  of  petition.*  "  Every  knee,  every  creature,"  says  Burkitt, 
**  bow— -yield  subjection ;"  and  so  he  has  ever}' "  tongue,  every  person," 
Jcc    Yet,  the  meaning  before  noticed  has  several  advantages. 

1.  It  characterxMei  a  position  dne  to  God  alone ;  and  we  know  Jesus 
to  be  God  "manifest  in  the  flesh,"— 1  Tim.  iii.  16.  "  Equal  to  the 
Father  as  touching  his  Godhead,"  &c« 

2.  It  evinces  a  particular  indication  of  Sovereign  Dominion — that 
has  ever  been  admitted  by  those  who  would  ostensibly  show  respect 
to  their  Creator. 

3.  It  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  worship,  honour,  and  reverence 
are  signified  by  the  bowing  knee ;  nor  can  there  be  any  tendency  to- 
wards superstition  in  the  act  which  offers  this  external  homage  to  our 
great  Redeemer. 

Oh,  then,  may  they  who  see  it  so,  and  others  also,  habituate  them* 
selves  to  own  and  profess  that  every  knee  speaks  very  emphatically; 
and  although  religion  need  not  consist  of  forms  and  genuflections, 
they  are  good  unto  edification  when,  as  this  is,  they  are  customs 
which  have  been  from  time  immemorial  grounded  on  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Word  of  God. 

Begging  you  will  excuse  this  long  letter,  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours 

faithfully,  X. 

-  f  < 

•  li'iB  noUble  that  a  part  of  the  '*  Millenary  petition"  in  the  16th  century  wm 
that  there  •hookl  be  *«  No  ministers  eharsed  to  teach  their  people  to  bow  at  the 
name  of  Jefus."— Page  84,  History  of  the  Prayer  Book,  by  Arehdeaoon  Berena. 
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HORFIELD  MANOR. 

[The  followiug  is  a  Copy  of  a  Letter  addressed  to  each  of  the 
Rural  Deans  in  his  Diocese,  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol.] 

SUpletOD,  Norember  30, 1848. 

Reverend  and  Dear  Sir, — You  will  remember  that  id  the  early 
part  of  this  year  I  communicated  to  you,  and  the  other  rural  deaos,  my 
wish  to  employ  for  the  benefit  of  my  diocese  a  sum  of  money  which  I 
was  about  to  receive  from  the  Ecclesiastical  CommissioD,  as  a  coo- 
sidcration  for  my  interest  in  part  of  the  property  of  my  biahopric 
It  is  now  necessary  to  inform  you,  that  the  contract  is  still  unfulfilled, 
and  to  explain,  as  well  as  1  can,  the  present  state  of  the  transaction. 
In  so  doing,  some  allusion  will  be  made  to  the  ill  treatment  which  I 
have  expellenced  from  certain  individuals.  This  I  do  with  much 
regret,  as  it  is  more  agreeable  to  my  feelings  to  submit  in  silence  to 
an  injury  than  to  trouble  any  person  with  my  complaints.  But  the 
subject  having  been  already  made  known  to  my  clergy  through  the 
rural  deans,  and  the  handsomest  acknowledgments  having  been  made 
for  my  intended  donation,  I  have  no  choice  but  to  explain  to  you  and 
to  them  the  fact  and  the  reasons  of  my  not  having  received  the 
purchase  money  ;  particularly  as  many  allusions  have  been  made  to 
this  matter  in  the  Evidence  given  before  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  last  July,  which  has  been  recently  made  public. 

The  two  sees  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  were  united  by  an  Order 
in  Council  of  the  fifth  of  October^  1836,  in  compliance  with  an  Act 
of  Parliament  of  the  preceding  session.     By  this  order  it  is  enacted, 
that  **  James  Henry,  now  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  shall  be  the  Bishop 
of  the  said  see  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  and  shall  become  absolutely 
confirmed  in  the  said  bishopric,  and  ipso  facto  seized  and  possessed  of 
all  the  property,  revenue,  advowsons,  and  patronage  now  belonging 
to  the  see  of  Bristol."     Of  twenty  leasehold  estates  which  were  thus 
conveyed  to  me,  the  most  considerable  in  value  was  that  of  HoansLO 
Manor,  which,  like  the  great  majority  of  the  estates  of  the  see,  had 
been  leased  for  the  longest  of  three  lives.     Two  of  these  lives  had 
fallen  about  five  years  before,  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Gray;    but 
neither  he  nor  his  successor.  Bishop  Allen,  who  held  the  see  two 
years,  had  been  able  to  agree  with  the  lessee  on  the  terms  of  renewal ; 
it  came,  therefore,  into  my  hands  a  renewable  lease.     On  inquiring 
into  its  circumstances,  I  found  that  this  property,  besides  impropriate 
tithes   and  demesne   lands,   contained  some   copyholds,   held  by  a 
peculiar  tenure  under  the  lessee,  called  '<  Lord  Farmer ;"  and  that 
the  double  uncertainty  of  a  dependence  on  leasehold  lives  and  copy- 
hold   lives  proved   an  obstacle  to  the  erection  of  villas  and  other 
residences,  for   which  the  parish,  being   situate   on  rising   ground 
contiguous  to  the  city  of  Bristol,  seemed  well  adapted.     Being  un- 
willing to  continue  to  future  times  a  state  of  things  so  clearly  opposed 
to  the  improvement  of  the  neighbourhood,  I  conceived  the  idea  of 
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aUering  the  tenure  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  similar  in  principle  to 
those  by  which  the  Lambeth,  Paddington,  and  other  suburban  estates 
belonging  to  the  church,  are  regulated  ;  thus  giving  full  opportunity 
and  encouragement  to  building  and  other  improvements,  and  securing 
prospectively  a  portion   of  the  rental  to  the  bishopric;  whereby  a 
twofold  benefit  would  be  secured  to  the  parish,  and  to  my  successors. 
It  was  plain,  however^  that  under  the  circumstances  of  the  existing 
lease,  an  arrangement  of  the  different  interests  of  the  lessor,  the  lessee, 
and  the  copyholders,  though  possible,  must  be  intricate  and  difficult. 
But  if  the  lease  should  expire,  the  settlement  of  the  matter  would  be 
practicable  and  easy  ;  since  the  copyholders  would  naturally  concur 
▼ith  the  Bishop  in  a  commutation  which  would  be  to  their  advantage. 
To  effect  so  great  a  good,  I  thought  it  worth  while  incurring  the  risk 
of  a  total  loss  of  my  owr^  beneficial  interest;  and  such  was  my  only 
motive  for  an  unwillingness  to  renew  the  two  lives.     Although  the 
remaining  nominee  was  above  twenty  years  older  than  myself,  I  was 
oot  so  presumptuous  as  to  put  to  hazard  a  large  sum,  tfhich  might 
hve  been  mine  at  once  by  unquestionable  right,  upon  the  specula- 
tion of  larger  emolument  to  accrue  upon  an  uncertain  contingency. 
h  never  was  my  intention  to  abandon  my  rights ;  the  doing  which 
would  have  had  no  effect  but  to  enrich  my  immediate  successor.     I 
WM  still  at  liberty  to  renew,  had  an  opportunity  offered  for  attaining 
my  object ;  and  upon  an  overture  being  made  for  that  purpose  several 
jears  ago,  1  intimated  to  the  lessee's  agent  my  readiness  to  enter  into 
a  treaty  for  such  a  commutation  of  the  tenure  as  I  have  described. 
In  the  mean  time,  1  dismissed  from  my  mind  as  much  as  possible  all 
thoughts  of  advantages  which  might  never  be  mine.     I  remember 
only  to  have  felt  aggrieved  by  certain  evidence  given  before  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  year  1838,  wherein  I  was 
represented  to   be  <'  running  my  life"  against  that  of  my  lessee,  in 
order  to  perpetuate,  in  favour  of  my  own  family,  a  tenure  injurious 
to  the  neighbourhood. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  for  above  ten  years,  when  on  the  19th 
of  December,  1846,  I  was  astonished  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  C.  K. 
Murray,  the  secretary  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  communi- 
cating a  resolution  of  the  Commissioners,  to  take  from  the  bishopric 
the  estate  of  Horfield  Manor  after  my  incumbency,  and  to  appro- 
priate it  to  their  own  objects.  This  was  part  of  a  resolution  for  the 
prospective  taxation  of  the  see,  a  subject  on  which  I  had  recently  been 
in  correspondence  with  Mr.  Murray,  and  which  it  is  here  necessary 
to  explain. 

At  the  anion  of  the  sees  it  was  judged  by  the  commissioners  that 
the  average  net  income  of  future  bishops  should  be  5000/.  The 
books  and  papers  of  the  bishop  having  been  destroyed  along  with  the 
palace  in  1831,  there  were  no  documents  by  which  the  average  value 
of  the  bishopric  of  Bristol  might  be  ascertained  ;  but  from  such  in- 
formatioD  as  could  then  be  procured,  it  seemed  probable  that  the 
rerenues  of  the  united  see  would  not  be  more  than  4000/.,  if  so  much. 
This  was  in  1836.  With  the  view  of  fixing  the  future  receipts  and 
payments  of  the  Episcopal  Fund,  it  was  provided  that,  at  the  termi- 
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nation  of  every  seventh  year,  the  gross  and  the  net  income  of  each 
see  should  be  returned  to  the  commission.  The  first  period  begia 
with  1837,  and  ended  with  1843.  It  happened  that»  owing  to  tbe 
extraordinary  number  of  deaths  among  nominees  in  the  leases  foi 
lives,  and  the  consequent  fines  for  renewal,  the  amount  of  that  sep- 
tennial period  far  exceeded  what  could  have  been  expected ;  the  groH 
average  being  6704/.,  and  the  net  5590/.  Of  the  real  value  of  tlu 
preferment  there  was,  in  Mr.  Murray's  office,  a  much  safer  and  bettei 
criterion,  in  a  return  which  1  had  caused  to  be  made,  with  mod) 
research,  and  ail  accuracy  then  attainable,  of  the  actual  annual  value 
of  the  several  properties.  But  whatever  I  have  to  remark  about  th« 
revenues  of  the  see,  and  its  proposed  taxation,  will  be  found  in  the 
correspondence,  given  as  an  appendix  to  thb  letter.  That  which  tod 
place  in  August,  1846,  I  should  not  have  given^  had  it  not  beea 
alluded  to  in  his  evidence  by  Mr.  Murray  himself. 

The  order  of  the  commissioners  runs  in  the  following  words  >— 

'^  «  December  Sth,  184e. 

*^  It  appearing  that,  in  the  case  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  an 
average  of  nearly  fourteen  years  had  now  been  arrived  at,  and  that, 
after  full  communication  with  the  bishop  and  his  secretary,  a  pros- 
pective charge  of  700/.  had  been  agreed  upon,  the  committee  recom- 
mend accordingly ;  and  also  that  the  Horfield  Manor  estate,  whicb 
by  reason  of  its  having  so  long  rested  upon  a  single  life  in  the  lease, 
has  never  yet  entered  into  the  calculations  of  the  commissioners,  be 
transferred  to  the  commissioners  on  the  next  avoidance  of  the  see. 

<<  This  was  confirmed  by  the  Board,  December  16." 

In  the  above  order  the  collocation  of  the  word  agreed  implies  thai 
the  bishop,  or  his  secretary,  or  both,  had  concurred  in  the  propriety 
of  the  prospective  change.  That,  as  far  as  concerns  myself,  this 
assertion  was  opposite  to  the  truth,  is  proved  by  the  correspondence! 
and  my  secretary  entertained  even  stronger  opinions  of  the  inability 
of  the  see  to  sustain  that  charge.  Next,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
Horfield  lease  still  continued  unrenewed.  How  was  that  fact  known 
to  the  commissioners  ?  They  had  never  made  inquiry  in  the  only 
quarter  from  which  they  could  be  regularly  and  certainly  informed* 
A  person,  indeed,  who  looked  over  the  septennial  papers,  and  who 
knew  the  fines  expected  for  the  renewal  by  the  two  last  bishopSi 
might  have  inferred  that  it  was  not  renewed  up  to  December,  1849. 
But  how  did  they  know  that  it  had  not  been  renewed  within  ths 
three  years  that  had  since  elapsed?  Mr.  Murray  will  reply  — ^ by 
rumour" — see  his  Evidence,  2294.  But  who  ever  before  heard  of  ao 
important  official  measure  being  grounded  upon  hearsay,  wbea 
regular  and  accurate  information  was  procurable  ?  Lastly,  by  the 
most  extraordinary  logic,  it  is  argued  that  because  an  estate  Im 
yielded  nothing  for  several  years,  for  that  reason,  and  for  that  only, 
future  bishops  ought  to  receive  from  it  nothing.  If  all  estates  whiek 
have  not  been  renewed  for  seven,  or  even  for  fourteen  years,  are  lobe 
taken  away,  the  sees,  in  case  of  a  vacancy,  will  have  little  to  support 
them  for  the  ne^t  seven. 
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It^roold  be  affectation  to  disguise  that  I  felt  myself  slighted  in 

ih'tt  proceediog  ;  it  was  the  only  instance  in  which  the  commissioners 

had  eTer  exercised  their   powers   io   abstracting  property  from   a 

bishopric,  and  taking  it  to  themselves.     I  knew  them  to  be  generally 

careful,  and  even  scrupulous  in   communicating  with  those   whose 

iDtereats  might  be  affected  by  their  measures.     But  I  forbore  to  make 

any  complaintSy  as  they  had  not  exceeded  their  legal  powers.  Besides, 

beJDg  convinced  that  the  abstraction  of  this  estate  was  impolitic,  and 

that  it  militated  against  their  general  schemes  of  improvement,  I 

hoped  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  a  resolution  which  had  evidently  been 

saddcD,  and  had  been  confirmed  on  the  Thursday  in  Ember  Week,  a 

daj  on  which  almost  all  bishops  were  otherwise  occupied.     Instead, 

therefore,  of  testifying  any  offence,  I  wrote  such  statements  as  were 

necessary,  to  give  the  boanl  a  clearer  view  of  the  question  ;  and,  at  the 

Mune  tinke,  acquainted  them  with  particulars  which  I  had  been  able  to 

ucertaio  respecting  the  variable  revenues  of  the  see  for  the  last  thirty 

years.  • 

The  next  measure  was  of  a  character  yet  more  startling.     In  the 
following  February,  Mr.  Murray  summoned  Mr.  Holt,  a  solicitor  of 
Gloucester,  and  my  secretary,  to  a  conference  on  the  affairs  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.     A  man  of  business  thus  put  to  the 
inconvenience  and  expense  of  a  sudden  journey  to  London,  might 
naturally  expect  that  he  was  about  to  be  honoured  with  some  agency 
or  professional  employment  by  the  commissioners.     But  Mr.  Murray, 
haying  given  no  previous  hint  that  he  was  to  be  questioned  on  the 
Bishop  s  affairs,  as  soon  as  he  had  closeted  Mr.  Holt,  began  by  as- 
wimiog  that  he  knew  the  fact  of  Dr.  Shadwell  (the  remaining  nominee) 
being  dead  or  dying ;  and  that  the  Bishop  was  about  to  lease  the 
manor  as  before  for  three  lives,  which,  though  <<  legally  right,"  he 
denoQoced  as  **  morally  wrong  ;^  and  placed  in  the  strongest  contrast 
tbe  honourable  and  disinterested  conduct  of  three  other  bishops  (the 
tbree  who  happened  to  be  most  frequent  attendants  on  the  Board) 
Ho  had  dealt  differently  with  estates  of  theirs,  (in  circumstances, 
Wever,  very  different  from  Horfield,)  and  whose  example  he  re- 
commended me  to  copy.     Mr.  Murray  adds  that  he  spoke  of  the 
** peculiar  obligation  guppoted  io  attack  upon  the  Bishop' g  pogsesHon  of 
that  egtate ;"  but  this  I  believe  to  have  been  a  more  recent  device. 
The  words  were  never  communicated  to  me  until  I  read  them  in  his 
evidence ;  and  had  they  been  uttered  in  the  conference,  they  were  too 
remarkable  to  have  been  forgotten.     Mr.  Holt,  to  whom  the  reports 
vere  new,  and  who  had  never  been  engaged  in  any  negotiation  about 
Horfield,  eould  only  engage  to  communicate  to  his  bishop,   Mr. 
Murray's   conversation— «  promise  which  he  executed  by  writing 
down  all  that  he  could  recollect  immediately  after  the  conference. 
From  hence  two  facts  were  apparent :  tirst,  an  interference  of  the 
commissioneni  in  a  matter  clearly  beyond  their  province ;  secondly, 
that  upon  no  other  foundation  than  bare  rumour,  they  were  calling 
into  question  the  rectitude  or  propriety  of  the  intentions  of  one  of 
their  own  body.     Of  the  first  point  I  took  no  notice  ;  but  upon  the 
second,  as  I  desired  no  concealment,  I  sent  them  immediately  a  full 
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and  distinct  account  of  the  whole  subject,  and  the  views  which  I  bad 
entertained  respecting  this  property :  in  fact,  I  UDbosomed  myself 
without  reserve.  In  so  doing,  I  did  not  and  I  eould  not  disguise 
how  much  I  felt  hurt  at  the  suspicions  implied,  and  at  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  conveyed.  Had  I  then  known  the  fact,  that  all 
which  was  offensive  and  discourteous  in  the  commuDication  bad 
originated,  not  as  I  had  been  informed  with  the  comroissionersy  but 
with  their  officer,  no  such  pain  would  have  been  inflicted  on  my  feel- 
ings. The  letter  itself  Mr.  Murray  has  given  at  length  in  his  evi- 
dence, except  a  short  sentence,  which  I  have  not  thought  it  right  to 
omit.  It  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  as  well  as  the  brief  corre- 
spondence which  ensued.  Mr.  Murray  can  recollect  nothing  more 
having  taken  place  on  this  matter ;  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  I 
took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  my  attendance  at  the  Board  to  com- 
plain both  of  the  fallacious  language  of  the  minutes  of  December  the 
9(h,  and  of  the  insidious  mode  of  treating  with  my  agent ;  on  which 
occasion  the  whole  correspondence  was  read,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
meeting,  most  of  whom  had  before  heard  nothing  of  the  matter ;  and 
one  very  distinguished  member  of  the  Commission  declared,  that  had 
he  been  so  treated,  he  would  have  brought  the  subject  before  Par- 
liament.* 

The  next  thing  to  be  recorded,  is  an  overture  made  in  December 
last  by  an  agent  of  Dr.  Shadwell^  the  lessee,  for  a  renewal  of  the 
lease.  It  then  occurred  to  me,  that  it  might  be  possible  to  effect 
more  good  to  the  Church  by  embracing  that  opportunity,  than  it 
would  be  in  my  power  in  any  other  way  to  realize ;  the  commis- 
sioners  had  cut  up  by  the  root  all  my  hopes  of  benefiting  my  see  by 
a  better  disposition  of  Horfield  ;  it  was  desirable  to  have  the  imme- 
diate command  of  a  considerable  sum  for  certain  objects  which  I  had 
greatly  at  heart.  Besides,  I  prefer,  when  I  have  the  option,  the 
exercising  such  beneficence  as  Providence  may  allow,  while  myself 
alive  and  able  to  inspect  its  operation,  to  the  making  provision  for 
distant  improvement  I  entered  into  the  negotiation  with  some  mis- 
givings as  to  the  lessee's  sincerity  in  wishing  to  renew — an  object  for 
which  he  had  hitherto  shown  little  anxiety.  To  put  this  to  the  test, 
I  requested  him  to  name  the  sum  which  he  was  willing  to  pay  for  a 
fine.  The  terms  offered  were  not  such  as  I  could  approve ;  and  I 
objected  to  the  principles  on  which  they  were  calculated.  I  there- 
fore broke  off  the  negotiation  ;  resolving,  however,  to  offer  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  my  interest  in  the  estate,  on  terras  even  less 
favourable  to  myself  than  the  lessee  had  volunteered  to  give  ;  thereby 
combining  the  two  objects  of  obtaining  means  for  a  great  public  work 
in  my  diocese,  and  at  the  same  time  of  promoting  the  views  of  the 
commissioners.  Nor  was  I  unmindful  of  a  third,  which  had  alwayi 
been  my  wish  and  my  intention ;  I  mean,  the  improvement  of  the 
living  of  Horfield.  But  at  first  I  was  not  aware  that  it  was  in  my 
power  to  make  such  a  promise,  so  long  as  the  advowson  belonged  to 

*  At  this  meeting  it  was  menUoned  (l  believe  by  the  Earl  of  Devoo,  the  chair- 
man) that  the  commissioners  were  ready  to  treat  with  me  Ibr  the  pnr^iase  of  sy 
interest  m  the  Horfield  estate. 
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the  lessee.  The  letter  containing  my  offer  is  given  by  Mr.  Murray 
io  his  Evidence  (2296),  wliere  he  is  pleased  to  call  it  "  something  less 
than  the  full  price/'  and  <'  some  gmail  advantage  to  the  Episcopal 
Fand;'*  but  if,  in  the  year  1831^  10,000/.  was  deemed  a  just  fine, 
now,  tSier  the  lapse  of  seventeen  years  (the  lease  continuing  to  de- 
pend upon  the  same  single  life),  it  must  exceed  11,000/.  by  more  than 
t  JMo// difference ;  and  so  I  apprehend  the  commissioners  thought; 
otherwise  they  would  hardly  have  expressed  in  the  most  handsome 
terms  their  thanks  for  what  I  bad  done. 

The  matter  was  put  into  the  hands  pf  a  committee,  who  corre- 
sponded with  me  without  the  intervention  of  a  secretary  ;  and  never 
do  I  recollect  any  matter  of  business  which  was  carried  through  in  a 
more  frank,  agreeable,  and  satisfactory  manner.  My  offer  was  made 
CD  February  22,  1847.  At  that  time,  I  was  prepared  (as  I  had  inti- 
mated to  some  confidential  friends)  to  give  to  my  diocese,  at  once, 
the  whole  sum  that  I  might  receive.  But  a  circumstance  occurred 
vbich  modified  this  design.  A  few  years  ago,  1  had  advanced  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  as  a  loan  to  a  number  of  gentlemen  associated 
for  the  support  of  a  classical  institution  at  Bristol.  In  March  of  the 
present  year,  while  the  negotiation  with  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners was  pending,  I  received  a  communication  which  made  it  very 
doubtful  whether  either  the  principal  or  the  interest  of  that  loan 
would  be  paid.  The  sum  due  happened  to  be  about  half  that  which 
I  was  to  receive  from  the  Episcopal  Fund  for  my  interests  in  Horfield 
Blanor.  As  that  money  formed  part  of  my  private  fortune,  I  felt 
that  it  would  have  been  wrong  not  to  take  the  present  opportunity  of 
securing  my  family  against  so  heavy  a  loss,  by  retaining  (at  least  for 
the  present)  a  moiety  of  the  purchase  money  in  my  own  power. 

The  exact  terms  having  been  settled  and  ratified  by  the  Board,  I 
considered  the  business  to  be  concluded,  and  lost  no  time  in  consult- 
ing the  rural  deans  of  my  diocese,  who  happened  to  be  assembled 
at  Stapleton,  upon  the  disposal  of  the  money ;  and  you  will  remember 
that  it  was  unanimously  judged  most  expedient  to  consolidate  it  witli 
the  unexpended  part  of  .a  fund  accruing  from  my  yearly  donations 
for  the  augmentation  of  small  livings,  and  to  devote  the  whole  to 
assist  in  the  erection  of  parsonages.  A  report  having  got  into  the 
newspapers  of  my  donation  of  a  larger  sum  to  the  charities  of  my 
diocese,  I  felt  myself  bound  in  honour  and  in  delicacy  to  correct  it  by 
the  following  statement : — 

<<  To  the  Editor  of  the  Standard. 

"  Stapleton,  near  Bristol,  April  22. 

**  Sir,— -I  see  in  your  newspaper  of  yesterday  a  paragraph  relating 
to  myself,  which  involves  some  mistake.  If  the  donations  which  1 
am  enabled  to  make  are  to  be  published  at  all,  1  wish  them  to  be 
stated  correctly ;  at  all  events,  there  should  be  no  exaggeration. 

*«  The  paragraph  in  question  says  that  *  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Glou- 
cester and  Bristol  has  given  11,000/.  towards  the  fund  to  be  raised 
for  the  augmentation  of  poor  benefices,  the  supply  of  additional 

Vol.  XXXV ^February,  1849.  p 
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curates  in  populous  places,  and  building  panonage-houses  in  distrioU 
at  present  unsupplied.' 

<<The  facts  are  these  —  The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  hate 
agreed  to  purchase  my  interest  in  the  estate  of  Horfield  Manor, 
except  a  portion  which  I  have  reserved  for  the  eventual  augmentalioo 
of  the  vicarage.  The  sum  which  I  am  to  receive  is  11^581  L;  of 
this  I  have  determined  to  devote  immediately  one-half  to  the  beneit 
of  small  livings  in  my  diocese ;  and,  as  the  most  effectual  mode  of 
employing  the  money,  I  intend  to  consolidate  this  sum  with  another 
fund  remaining  unexpended  from  my  yearly  donations  to  similar  pur- 
poses. The  amount  of  the  latter  is  at  present  9445/.;  and  the  whole, 
amounting  to  9238/.,  with  its  increments,  will  be  appropriated  to  assist 
in  the  erection  of  parsonage-houses  in  benefices  which  do  not  exceed 
200/.  a  year. 

'<  I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

*<  J.  H.  Gloucbstrr  and  Bbistol.** 

This  compact  is  the  only  part  of  the  whole  narrative  which  it  is 
agreeable  to  record.     I  shall  continue  to  remember  with  sattsfkction 
the  behaviour  of  the  commissioners  on  this  occasion,  even  though  no 
practical  result  should  ensue.     It  might  have  been  hoped  that  aa 
arrangement  made  for  the  benefit   of  our  ecclesiastical  funds,  io 
which  no  party  or  interest  was  damnified,  and  many  were  to  be 
materially  benefited,  would  have  been  suffered  to  pass  with  general 
approbation.     But  the  fact  is,  that  two  obstacles  have  been  cast  in 
the  way,   one  pretending  a  moral,   the  other  a  legal    objection. 
Whether  they  have  proceeded   from  the  same  or  from   different 
sources,  and  in  whom  they  first  originated,  I  shall  not  conjecture. 
The  first  carried  with  it  an  extraordinary  measure  of  malignity ;  yon 
will  see  it  propounded  in  the  examination  of  Mr.  Murray  before  the 
Committee   of  the   House   of    Commons,   which   is    given   in   the 
Appendix.     It  was  insinuated  that  at  the  time  of  the  union  of  the 
sees  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol » there  existed  some  engagement  or 
understanding,  that   I  was  never  to  lease  the    Horfield    estates. 
Hereby  it  was  implied  that  I  had  had  the  meanness  to  sell  to  the  com- 
missioners a  right  which  I  was  myself  incapacitated  from  exercising; 
and  further,  that  I  had  dared  to  make  an  offering  to  the  Lord  from 
that  which  cost  me  nothing.     A  fiction  more  utterly  destitute  of 
foundation  never  was  invented.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  person 
who  has  a  character  to  maintain,  should  not  at  once  have  replied  to 
the  inquiry  as  to  the   existence  of  such  an  understanding  with  t 
distinct  negative.     His  answers  are  equivocal  and  hesitating.   (1678.) 
*'  There  was  no  distinct  understanding  on  the  subject,  there  was  no 
minute,  or  resolution,  or  recorded  arrangement,"  &c.  &c.     It  is  true 
that  at  last  when  questioned  in  a  more  searching  manner,  he  confessei 
(2304)  that  «  he  had  never  heard  distinctly  that  anything  did  pasi 
between  the  Bishop  and  any  one  else  upon  the  subject  at  the  timey** 
and  when  further  asked,  <<  Have  you  heard  anything  at  all,  whether 
distinctly  or  otherwise?"  his  reply  is,  "A  rumour  reached  me,  I 
forget  from  what  quarter,  that  something  pa  sed  with  Lord  Melbourne, 
hut  I  think  that  was  a  mistake,     I  think  that  somethingdid    pasf 
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between  Lord  Melbourne  and  Bishop  Allen  npon  the  subject,  and 

that  may  perhaps  have  given  rise  to  the  mistaken  idea  that  it  was 

with  the  present  Bishop."     Despite  of  this,  the  tendency  of  his  talk 

for  two  days  before  the  Committee,  was  to  cause  an  impression  that 

there  was  some  sort  of  foundation  for  the  tale ;  an  effect  which  it 

actually  produoed  on  the  mind  of  one  of  the  Committee,  who  on 

the  2i9t  July  put  a  question  on  the  subject  to  the  Prime  Minister  in 

bis  place  in  the  House.     Immediately  on  discovering  this  insinuation, 

I  addressed  to  Lord  John  Russell  the  following  note  :— 

**  Stapleton,  near  Bristol,  Jaly  22, 1848. 

''Mt  Lobd, — ^IVfy  attention  has  been  just  called  to  the  newspaper 
Import  of  a  question  put  to  your  Lordship  in  the  House  of  Commons 
yesterday  by  Mr.  Horsman,  which  evidently  relates  to  the  engage- 
p^ent  entered  into  by  me  in  April  last,  for  the  disposal  of  my  interest 
in^  the  property  called  Horfield  Manor  to  the  Ecdesiaictical  Com- 
missioners. The  Ttme$  newspaper  attributes  to  Mr.  Horsmau  this 
^QteDce :  *  Now  there  was  an  impression  on  the  part  of  many  persons, 
^bat  the  sale  of  that  estate  was  not  consistent  with  the  arrangement 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  when  the  sees  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol 
^ere  united.* 

'*  I  lose  no  time  in  assuring  your  Lordship  that  no  such  engage- 
'^ent  or  understanding  as  is  here  insinuated  ever  took  place :  nor 
Were  there  any  other  conditions  mentioned  or  implied,  directly  or 
'Indirectly,  except  those  which  are  detailed  by  the  Order  in  Council 
^^  Oct.  5,  1836,  by  which  the  see  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  was 
instituted,  and  which  leaves  me  at  perfect  liberty  to  deal  with  that 
^tate  as  with  the  other  property  of  the  see.  Indeed,  I  never  heard 
till  a  few  days  ago,  that  such  an  opinion  as  that  spoken  of  by 
^r.  Horsman  had  been  broached. 

''Allow  me  to  add,  that  in  offering  to  dispose  of  my  interest  in 
thb  estate  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  my  sole  motive  has 
l^n  to  promote  objects  of  public  benefit  and  improvement. 
**  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  much  respect. 
My  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  most  faithful  and  humble  Servant, 

J.  H.  Gloucester  and  Bristol." 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  in  reference  to  this  insinuation  of  some 
engagement  or  understanding,  and  an  impression  to  that  effect,  the 
Commissioners  have  since,  in  a  letter  dated  Nov.  23,  assured  me  that 
''They  consider  the  circumstance  of  their  having  entered  into  a 
contract  to  purchase  my  right  of  renewal  in  the  Horiield  estate 
(which  in  the  event  of  their  belief  in  the  existence  of  any  such 
engagement  or  understanding,  they  would  not  have  been  justified  in 
entertaining,)  was  by  them  considered  as  sufRciently  proving,  that 
there  was  no  impression  on  their  minds  that  any  such  engagement 
or  understanding  existed." 

Such  18  the  history  and  such  the  fate  of  the  first  obstacle :  the 
second,  that  of  legal  technicalities,  may  prove  more  formidable.  The 
only  part  In  which  I  have  been  personally  concerned,  is  my  execution 

p3 
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of  the  contract.     That  document  was  brought  to  me  by  the  principal 
clerk  in  Mr.  Murray's  office,  who  was  sent  with  it  to  Stapleton,  to 
witness  its  execution.     I  was  aware  that  this  was  a  deviation  from  the 
common  course  of  business ;  that  a  draught  is  usually  sent  to  each 
party  for  examination  by  his  solicitor ;    and  that  such  a  course  in 
this  instance  might  have  saved  the  time  and  journeys  of  the  messenger. 
It  seemed  to  me,  however,  that  hesitation  would  have  implied  unworthj 
suspicion  of  the  commissioners,  whom  I  knew  to  be  anxious  for  the 
completion  of  this  purchase;  and  I  therefore  executed  it  without 
demur.     I  am  now  told  by  my  solicitor,  that  it  is  a  one-sided  and 
inequitable  contract,  that  by  omitting  to  name  a  time  before  which 
the  purchase  must  be  completed,  it  binds  me,  but  does  not  bind  the 
commissioners.     If  this  be  true,  I  am  sure  that  there  is  not  one  of 
the  forty -eight  members   of   the    Commission   who  would    not  be 
indignant  at  being  made  a  party  to  such  a  transaction.     Before  the 
execution,  I  asked  the  clerk  whether  or  not  an  Order  in   Council 
were  required ;  he  replied,  that  it  was  not  thought  necessary,  citing 
the  words  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  (G  and  7  William  IV.  c.  77.  1.) 
whereby  the  commissioners  are  empowered  **  to  take  and  purchase 
and  hold  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  to  them,  their  executors, 
and    assigns,  for   the   purposes   of  this    Act."      Nevertheless,   Mr. 
Murray's    evidence    contains    this    extraordinary   account    of   the 
contract : — 

2690.  <<  Q.  Have  the  contracts  been  prepared  and  signed  for 
that  ? — Ans.  An  agreement  was  executed  between  the  commissioners 
and  the  Bishop,  but  that  agreement  was  so  far  a  conditional  one, 
that  it  depended,  and  it  uxu  recited  in  the  agreement  thai  it  depended, 
upon  the  passing  of  an  Order  in  Council  for  confirming  it.  It  was 
an  absolute  agreement,  subject  to  its  being  ratified  by  an  Order  in 
Council." 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  deed,  of  which  an  authenti- 
cated copy  is  given  in  the  Appendix,  contains  no  such  condition  afs 
that  which  Mr.  M.  asserts  to  be  "  recited  in  the  agreement,**  To 
make  the  fact  more  astonishing,  it  may  be  observed  that  he  ha« 
deposed  this  gratuitously ;  no  question  being  asked  leading  to  socb 
a  reply.  To  augment  the  wonder,  I  am  informed  that  by  the 
indulgence  of  the  Committee,  he  was  allowed  to  revise  and  correct 
his  evidence,  after  it  was  in  type. 

Three  weeks  after  the  contract,  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Dugmore  the 
conveyancer  was  taken,  whether  the  transaction  should  be  completed 
by  an  Order  in  Council  or  a  simple  conveyance :  that  gentleman 
doubted  ;  he  gave  one  opinion  on  the  9th  of  May,  and  another  on 
the  10th,  looking  in  an  opposite  direction ;  but  not  having  time  to 
make  up  his  mind,  he  advised  the  Order  in  Council.     Accordingly, 
a  scheme  was  prepared^  sealed,  and  sent  to  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown,  but  after  a  few  weeks,  was  returned  by  them,  as  not  being 
within  the  compass  of  the  statute.    The  commissioners,  astonished  at 
this  refusal  of  their  sanction,  directed  a  Case  to  be  laid  before  those 
high  legal  functionaries,  drawing  their  attention  to  the  particulars 
of  what  appeared  a  simple  and  blameless  transaction,  and  eliciting 
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the  grouDtis  of  their  objection.  The  nature  of  their  doubts*  and 
difficulties  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  explain,  or  even  to  comprehend. 
Nor  can  any  one  who  is  not  a  lawyer,  venture  to  discuss  points  so 
entirely  technical :  the  only  professional  gentleman  whose  opinion  I 
hare  taken,  believes  that  they  proceed  upon  a  misapprehension.  As 
far  as  I  can  understand  the  difficulty,  it  seems  to  be  caused  by  words 
iotroduced  by  the  lawyers  or  officers  of  the  Commission.  One 
point,  however,  it  is  right  to  mention,  in  justice  to  the  learned 
servants  of  the  Crown.  When  they  delivered  this  opinion — **  As  the 
commissioners  are  not  obliged  to  purchase,  we  advise  them  not  to 
do  so" — they  were  not  informed  of  the  existence  of  a  deed,  by  which 
their  clients  had  bound  themselves  to  complete  the  engagement  in 
question.  By  some  accident,  that  document  did  not  accompany  the 
Case  submitted  for  their  opinion. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  commissioners  themselves  are 

deeply  sensible  of  the  hardship  which  has  through  their  means  been 

loflicted.    It  is  in  truth  a  sad  discouragement  to  public  spirit ;  had  I 

not  been  desirous  of  promoting  the  objects  of  the  episcopal  fund,  I 

in^hl  have  received  as  large,  and  probably  a  larger  sum  of  money 

from  the  lessee,  and  disposed  of  it  for  the  purposes  which  I  had 

greatly  at  heart.     As  far  as  my  own  interests  are  concerned,  1  am 

"^PPy  to  say  that  I  can  bear  the  loss  without  disquiet,  and  behold 

^^fo  irrelorio  this  much-envied  prize  slip  from  my  grasp  ;  but  I  am 

^nously  mortified  to  be  deprived  of  such  means  of  doing  good  in 

n>y  diocese.      Those,   however,  "who   amuse   themselves   with    the 

^pected  failure  of  my  promises,  will  be  somewhat   disappointed. 

^ere  still  remains   an   unexpended  amount   (between  3000/.  and 

^00^)  of  my  fund  for  improving  small  livings,  out  of  the  reach  of 

^bitehall-place  and  Orders  in  Council ;  and  if  my  trustees  consent, 

"'>s  shall  contribute  towards  the  immediate  erection  of  parsonages  on 

IQiall  benefices.     These  grants,  indeed,  will  be  less  in  each  case  than 

1  had  contemplated,  but  still  I  hope  that  the  purposes  will  be  effected, 

provided  they  be  undertaken  in  my  own  lifetime.     The  material  loss 

^'N  be  that  of  a  fund  which  would  have  assisted  in  future  years  in 

procuring  parsonages  for  those  new  districts,  which  might  from  time 

^  time  be  placed  either  entirely  or  alternately  in  the  appointment  of 

the  Bishop. 

Before  taking  leave  of  Mr.  Secretary  Murray,  I  must  express  my 

naeere  concern  at  the  tone  and  spirit  which  pervades  the  whole  of 

km  Evidence  concerning  Horfield.      No   one  can   read   it  without 

observing    a   constant   disposition    to    produce   an   impression    un- 

&voarable  to  the  Bishop.     Throughout  two  days  of  examination,  he 

eiicoarages  the  idea  of  some  obligation  or   understanding  against 

fCDewal,  in  the  reality  of  which  it  appears  that  he  does  not  himself 

believe.     He  strives  to  infer  my  own   consciousness  of  some  such 

obligation,  from  my  not  having  renewed,  or   intending   to    renew 

the  lease  on  the  same  inconvenient  tenure ;  and  to  make  this  more 

grossly    unfair,    he    does    it    while    commenting    upon    that    letter 

[Feb.  9,    1847,)  in  which  1  plainly  and  distinctly  state  my  reason 

k>  be  the  local  situation  of  the  estate,  contiguous  to  a  great  and 
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wealthy  city,  and  therefore  suited  for  improvements  which  the 
lifehold  and  copyhold  tenure  obstructed.  Nay,  more,  he  cites  the 
charitable  purposes  to  which  he  heard  that  I  had  destined  the  purchase- 
money,  as  an  additional  proof  of  the  reality  of  that  phantom  of  his 
imagination,  9ome  special  trust  or  liabUUy  in  respect  of  this  particular 
estate.  He  seems  incapable  of  comprehending  such  a  motive  as  a 
wish  to  do  good  in  one's  generation,  and  a  readiness  to  seixe  an 
opportunity  of  so  doing,  which  Providence  places  within  one's  reach. 
He  regrets  that  I  did  not  long  ago  come  to  an  understanding  with 
the  commissioners  on  this  subject.  But  what  had  the  commissioners 
to  do  with  my  intentions?  The  reader  of  this  evidence  would 
suppose  me  to  be  under  the  tutelage  of  the  commissioners,  and 
responsible  to  them.  I  do  recognise  a  responsibility  in  the  dispostl 
of  all  wordly  goods,  and  most  particularly  of  those  which  constitote 
the  patrimony  of  the  Church :  but  it  is  not  a  responsibility  to  Mr. 
Murray,  nor  (with  respect  be  it  spoken)  to  Mr.  Murray's  masters.* 

For  this  unfriendly  behaviour  I  certainly  have  never  given  cause 
or  provocation ;  he  has  always  been  treated  by  me  with  the  respect 
to  which  his  station  of  secretary  of  the  board  entitles  him  from  its 
members.  Although  I  felt  aggrieved  at  what  he  calls  his  n^otiatioo 
with  Mr.  Holt,  yet  I  should  have  attributed  it  to  error  of  judgment, 
and  consigned  it  to  oblivion,  had  he  not  (needlessly  as  it  appears  to 
me)  revived  the  memory  of  that  offensive  incident.  Nor  do  I  suspect 
him  of  such  a  feeling  as  odisse  quern  leeseris.  Some  reason,  however, 
there  must  be  for  the  fact,  that  Horfield  has,  for  the  last  few  yean, 
excited  so  much  interest,  as  he  states,  in  Whitehall-place,  and  that  it 
is  the  only  estate  of  any  bishopric  hitherto  appropriated  by  the  com- 
mission.    This  singularity  cannot  have  arisen  from  attention  to  the 

*  ThroQghoiit  this  evidence,  whereyer  a  qaestion  occurs  which  has  a  penmnl 
bearing  on  myself,  Mr.  M.'s  replies  are  nncandid  and  inyidioos.    The  fbUowiDg 
instances  are  taken  at  random.    In  2S96,  he  speaks  of  Ae  endowment  of  lOOf.  i 
year  for  the  angmenUtion  of  the  liying  of  Horfield  in  soch  terms,  that  most  rcsdiff 
will  sanpose  it  to  be  done  at  the  "  expense  of  the  commissioiiers,''  whereu  he  weQ 
knew  that  it  was  done  immediately  at  my  expense,  and  at  the  present  sacrifice  of  ft 
considerable  sum,  namely,  1287^    He  next  intimates  that  the  donation  to  ST 
diocese  was  not  spontaneous  charity,  bat  only  in  discharge  of  the  **  spedal  trait, 
or  ^  understanding,"  or  **  moral  obligation,"  that  £ibric  of  bis  own  yisioo,  wkkk, 
wben  pressed,  he  unwillingly  acknowledges  to  be  baseless.   (See  2303.)   In  seunl 
places  it  is  evident  that  his  Examiner  believed  me  to  be  sulrject  to  that  parUamea- 
tary  arrangement  which  had  fixed  the  income  of  the  see  ix>  future  bishops  at  the 
average  of  5000/.    Mr.  Murray,  who  well  knew  that  I  was  no  more  limited  to  thit 
amount  than  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbnry  was  limited  to  15,000^,  or  Ihs 
present  Bishops  of  London  and  Winchester  to  10,000/.  and  7000/.  respeetiye^t  i*" 
stead  of  setting  him  right,  encourages  the  misapprehensioo,  and  moreover,  si 
augendam  invidtanit  in  several  places  speaks  of  5000iL  as  the  **  maximum,*  iosteid 
of  the  average.    The  same  member  of  the  Committee  assumes  as  an  admitted  Mf 
that  I  bold  other  preferments  to  the  amount  of  between  2000/.  and  SQOOL  a  ymr. 
(1727.)    Now  though  my  commendams  vary  considerably  in  annual  amoBntyjet 
they  have  never,  in  anjr  one  year,  risen  so  high  as  2000/. ;  and  they  have  been 
below  1000/.    Mr.  M.  might  not  have  known  this ;  nor  was  he  ques6oneii  wi  to 
their  amount:  but  he  chooses  to  reply  in  soch  terms,  as  to  give  to  thb  inyidievft 
exaggeration  the  sanction  of  official  authority;  he  says,  '*  Tke  CasmUssimsn  hum 
these  par UcnLtrs  r    I  am  aware  that  iu  each  of  these  cases  Mr.  M.  may  argue  that 
his  words  admit  a  different  bearing.    But  the  obvious  meaning  is  that  which  I 
have  indicated* 
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ioteresU  of  the  Epiicopal  Fand.  There  are  probably  maDy  estates 
bek>Dging  to  all  the  sees,  the  assumption  of  which,  after  the  next 
▼tctocy,  woald  have  held  out  an  earlier  and  more  beneficial  prospect 
of  improvlDg  that  fund;  there  certainly  are  several  in  my  see,  which 
would  haye  been  better  subjects  for  such  an  operation.  There  must, 
therefore^  be  aome  other  reason  for  this  selection.  Mr.  Murray  tells  us 
of  <*  romours,"  ever  since  1842,  and  **  conversations  at  the  board"  on 
the  subject.  On  the  correctness  of  this  statement  I  must  express  my 
ioeredidity.  The  ecclesiastical  commissioners  do  not  meet  to  gossipt 
or  to  talk  over  the  private  affairs  of  one  another ;  they  have  enough, 
ind  more  than  enough,  of  their  own  business  to  occupy  their  time 
ind  attention*  At  no  meeting  where  I  have  been  present,  could  a 
eooveraatioD  have  taken  place  upon  the  renewal  of  a  bishop's  lease ; 
the  chairman  would  infallibly  have  hinted  that  the  subject  did  not  lie 
within  the  province  of  the  board,  and  that  there  were  matters  in 
ibnndanoe  which  claimed  their  attention.  The  coup  ds  commtittcm, 
by  whioh  Horfield  was  suddenly  doomed  to  alienation  from  the 
bishopricy  along  with  its  time  and  circumstances,  still  seems  inexpli- 
cable. What  could  have  been  the  peculiar  claim  of  Horfield  over  all 
the  estates  of  all  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  which  gave  it  a  prefer- 
eooe  in  the  eyes  of  the  commissioners  ?  At  Bristol,  I  am  told  that 
the  matter  ia  explained  upon  this  hypothesis— it  is  said,  that  a  family 
connexion  between  the  secretary  of  the  commission  and  the  principal 
copyholder  of  Horfield  took  place  a  short  time  before  the  ^  close  of 
IM^  or  banning  of  1848,"  the  time  when  the  first  communications 
about  the  lease  reached  Whitehall-place.  (See  Mr.  Murray  9  Evi^ 
denetf  2294.)  Whether  this  report  be  true,  and  whether  there  be 
any  aeqoaintanoe  at  all  between  those  two  personages,  I  will  not 
vouch,  having  myself  no  knowledge  of  the  matter.  But  I  will  not 
deny  tliat,  before  I  ever  heard  that  surmise,  a  strong  suspicion  had 
stnick  me,  that  the  whole  had  originated  in  the  representations  of  Mr. 
Ridiarda.  It  was  caused  by  the  following  coincidence :  that  gen* 
tkman  bad,  for  several  years,  been  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  converse 
with  me  about  Horfield  manor,  and  generally,  if  not  always,  com- 
nenoed  by  telling  me  news  of  the  illness  and  imminent  danger  of  Dr. 
Sluulwell,  the  nominee.  Now,  it  appears  from  Mr.  Murray,  that 
eaeh  communication  to  the  commission  was  accompanied  by  reports 
of  Dr.  Shadweirs  dangerous  state ;  reports  which,  by  the  bye,  I  never 
beard  from  any  other  quarter.  And  again,  Mr.  Murray  twice 
mentions  that  he  had  <«  ftiZ/M"— -where  I  recognised  the  identicnl 
phrase  in  which  I  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  of  his  recoveries.  It 
tliea  occurred  to  me,  that  the  same  person  had,  on  several  occasions, 
shown  an  acquaintance  with  what  was  passing,  or  was  likely  to  pass 
in  Whitehall-place,which  it  was  hard  to  account  for,  but  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  private  intercourse  with  the  office  ;  and  the  conviction  flashed 
upon  my  mind  that  the  **  rumours  which  had  reached  the  board,**  and 
wliich  I  had  regarded  as  the  echo  of  what  had  been  stated  to  the 
committee  on  church  leases  in  1888,  were  really  the  communications 
of  Mr.  Riehards  to  Mr.  Murray.  This  supposition,  if  true,  will 
aeeonat  for  aU  the  phssnomena  in  this  affair.    The  gentleman  who 
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acknowleges  that  he  had  privately  written  to  Lord  Melbourne  when 
Prime  Minister,  about  this  property,  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  eor« 
responded  with  the  secretary  of  the  commissioners  upon  the  same 
topic,  (see  Evidence,  2661,)  and  if  he  enjoined  secrecy  from  the 
bishop  in  this  case  as  in  the  former,  my  having  been  kept  in  ignoraoee 
of  all  the  "rumours,"  and  all  the  insinuations,  is  at  once  explained. 

I  now  come  to  what  is  most  painful  for  me  to  write,  and  for  you  to 
read — ^the  behaviour  of  one  of  our  brethren  toward  his  diocesan. 
The  secretary  of  the  commission  may  perhaps  make  light  of  reflections 
upon  a  bishop,  and  consider  the  diminishing  his  fair  fame  as  not 
worse  than  abstracting  a  part  of  his  income.  But  not  so  a  clergyman: 
he  well  knows  that  the  character  of  a  bishop  cannot  be  disparaged 
without  injury  to  the  church  of  which  he  is  a  pastor  and  a  governor. 
He  must  be  aware  that  the  authority  of  an  ecclesiastical  ruler  b 
mainly  grounded  upon  opinion  ;  that  much  of  a  prelate's  power,  and 
all  his  influence,  depends  upon  his  personal  character  and  demeanour. 
If,  therefore,  malevolence  can  succeed  in  aspersing  him,  or  in  de- 
priving him  of  the  respect  which  follows  an  unsullied  career,  the 
blow  is  inevitably  felt  by  the  Church  of  Christ,  over  which  Providence 
has  made  him  a  ruler.  Whoever  reads  the  evidence  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Richards,  given  in  the  Appendix,  will  see  an  humiliating 
specimen  of  anger  and  of  obloquy,  rendered  ten-fold  more  offensive, 
by  the  station  of  the  speaker,  and  that  of  the  personage  attacked.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  questions  of  the  principal  examiner  are  such 
as  must  have  been  suggested  by  the  witness  himself.  And  what  is  the 
ground  of  his  complaint  against  his  diocesan  ?  Why,  that  in  the 
disposal  of  the  means  which  Providence  might  place  in  my  handsi 
I  had  made  a  different  appropriation  from  that  which  he  would  prefer; 
in  other  words,  that  while  endowing  his  successors  I  had  omitted  him- 
self. To  this  it  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  say,  **  Friend,  I  do  thee  no  wrong." 
'*  Is  it  not  lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I  will  with  mine  own  ?'*  But,  in 
the  present  case,  there  are  reasons  of  a  special  kind,  which  would 
have  made  Mr.  Richards'  wishes  impossible.  The  Act  under  which 
I  am  able  to  endow  a  living  from  the  property  of  my  biahopric,  and 
which  we  call  the  Archbishop's  Act  (I  &  2  Wm.  IV.  c.  45),  is  strictly 
confined  to  benefices  in  the  patronage  of  the  Bishop.  Now»  the 
advowson  of  Horfield  having  been  leased  along  with  the  rectory,  it 
continues,  during  the  subsistence  of  that  lease,  to  belong  to  the 
lessee,  and  is  of  course  excluded  from  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  Bat 
had  that  not  been  the  case,  is  it  reasonable— is  it  just  to  expect  that 
I  should  expend  my  substance  in  augmenting  the  income  of  Mr. 
Richards,  a  gentleman  of  independent  fortune,  possessed  of  lands  and 
houses,  and  richer,  I  am  told,  than  any  other  clergyman  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood ?  In  sylvas  non  ligna  fira»  insaniits.  The  incumbency  of 
Horfield  is  his  by  purchase  ;  he  knew  from  the  first  what  its  cireum- 
stances  were,  and  Dr.  Shadwell  probably  received  for  the  presents* 
tion  no  more  than  iu  actual  income  justified.  Besides,  Mr.  RicbardSt 
who  has  other  preferment,  is,  or  at  least  lately  was,  desirous  of  re- 
signing Hoi  field.  From  all  these  considerations,  it  is  plain  that  there 
must  be  some  other  cause  for  the  excessive  indignation  against  myself 
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displayed  in  his  evidence.     I  cannot  doubt  that  the  real  grievance  is 
bU  inortification  at  the  defeat  of  two  welUlaid  and  ingenious  schemes, 
to  which  he  apprehends  that  the  transaction  with  the  commissioners 
most  prove  a  death-blow.     One  of  these  projects  I  have  already  ad- 
verted to.    Not  long  ago  (I  think  within  the  present  year,  but  am 
not  certain),  he  asked  me  to  accept  his  resignation  of  the  living  of 
Horfield,  which  I  declined.     Had  1  complied,  it  would  again  have 
become  saleable  ;  and  as  it  was  no  secret  (and  certainly  was  known 
to  Mr.  Richards)  that  I  designed,  in  case  the  lease  should  ever  fall 
into  oiy  hands,  to  improve  the  living  by  a  considerable  augmentation, 
tbe  price  would  have  been  materially  enhanced  by  the  prospect  of 
iht  event.     Even  the  5/,  a  year  which  he  solicited  would  have  made 
some  addition  in  the  view  of  a  purchaser.     The  failure  of  the  other 
scheme  may  perhaps  be  more  vexatious.     Mr.  Richards  is  the  largest 
copyholder  in  the  manor  of  Horfield ;  and  he  applied  to  me  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago  to  grant  to  him  a  new  lease  of  the  estate, 
alleging  that  he  could  procure  the  surrender  of  the  present  lease  by 
purchasing  Dr.  Shadwell's  interest.     This  proposition  was  declined. 
Had  it  succeeded,  he  would  have  become  Lord  Farmer ;  and  who- 
ever understands  the   nature   of  such  property  will  perceive  how 
greatly  his  interests  would  have  been  served  by  being  able  to  deal 
with  it  in  the  double  capacity  of  lord  and  copyhold  tenant;  and  with 
what  advantage  to  himself  he  might  afterwards  have  enfranchised  the 
lands.    But  his  views  and  mine  were  incompatible.    When  it  became 
known  that  I  had  preferred  public  advantage  to  private  interest,  and 
was  about  to  convey  the  whole  of  the  estate  to  the  ecclesiastical  com- 
missioners, his  indignation  exhibited  itself  in  railing  against  his  bishop, 
to  the  scandal  and  disgust  of  many  who  heard  him.     I  feel  justified, 
therefore,  in  concluding  that  it  was  the  demolition  of  his  hopes  by 
the  sale  to  the  commission,  and  not  the  manner  in  which  I  chose  to 
expend  my  money,  which  excited  his  resentment.     He  denounced  at 
once  his  intention  of  obstructing  the  transaction.    His  first  enterprise, 
indeed,  was  not  very  hopeful.     He  addressed  himself  to  the  commis- 
sioners, laying  claim  to  the  tithes  of  Horfield,  which  had  for  300 
years  been  the  property  of  the  Bishop — a  bold  attempt,  coming  from 
a  person  who  bad  himself  paid  the  tithes  for  many  years  to  the 
Bishop's  lessee.     He  himself  says,  '<  I  have  threatened  the  commis- 
sioners with  a  law-suit  to  try  to  recover  the  tithes," — Emdence^  2702. 
But  when  desired  by  the  board  to  explain  the  grounds  of  his  claim» 
every  fact,  and  every  argument  on  which  he  founded  bis  pretensions, 
only  tended  to  prove  that  the  property  was  the  Bishop's.     When 
neither  his  threats  nor  his  arguments  availed,  he  betook  him  to  other 
measures.     A  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  happened  to  be 
sitting  upon  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  and  to  them  his  com- 
plaints were  addressed ;  or,  rather,  to  that  member  of  it  who  had 
distinguished  himself  in  Parliament  by  his  attacks  upon  some  other 
prelates.     The  result  is  seen  in  the  Evidence  which  concludes  the 
Appendix,  and  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  confirms  certain  accounts  of 
his  language  which   I  hoped  had  been  exaggerated.     His  first  mea« 
sure,  eKtravagaot  as  it  may  seem^  might  have  been  prompted  by  self* 
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interest ;  but  this  onslaught  can  only  be  regarded  as  vindictive.  And 
what  are  the  imputations  which  he  lays  to  the  account  of  his  bishop? 
Though  scattered  through  the  Eridence,  they  are  reducible  to  three 
assertions : 

Ist.  That  I  am  to  have  20,000/.  out  of  Horfield,  without  giving  the 
parish  one  farthing ;  which  has  caused  very  great  outcry* 

2nd.  That  I  have  declined  paying  the  5/.  a  year,  which  my  pre- 
decessors  had  given  to  the  incumbent. 

drd.  That  I  have  contributed  nothing  to  the  charities  of  the  parish. 

To  the  first  accusation  it  were  sufficient  to  reply,  that  except  a 
few  pounds  of  rental,  I  never  did,  and  perhaps  never  may  receive  any- 
thing  from  my  Horfield  property.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  about  69(M, 
was  paid  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  the  reversion  of  as 
estate,  called  Horfield  Great  Farm,  for  the  alteration  of  the  episcopal 
residence  at  Stapleton.  But  the  money  never  passed  through  mj 
hands,  nor  was  it  possible  for  me  to  have  disposed  of  the  least  portion 
of  it.  And  to  ground  on  that  sale  a  reflection  upon  me  is  peculiarlj 
unjust ;  the  fact  being,  that  I  strove  long  and  earnestly  against  the 
expenditure,  which  called  for  that  alienation  of  property  from  my 
see ;  and  1  was  myself  severely  a  loser  by  it,  since,  had  it  not  bees 
sold,  the  lease  would  in  a  very  short  time  have  been  renewable,  and  I 
should  in  all  probability  have  been  entitled  to  a  larger  fine  than  I  or 
my  predecessors  ever  received  from  any  renewal. 

As  to  the  pretended  outcry  in  the  parish,  I  do  not  question  Mr. 
Richards*  activity  and  eagerness  in  possessing  the  parishioners  with 
his  own  sentiments ;  but  I  am  convinced  that,  if  the  case  were  fairlj 
stated  to  them,  there  is  not  a  labourer  in  Hoi^eld  so  devoid  of  sense, 
as  to  think  it  a  matter  of  complaint,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  land 
from  being  leasehold  on  lives,  had  become  the  freehold  of  the  lenee; 
nor  can  any  one  enter  the  parish,  without  being  struck  by  the  change 
already  produced,  in  the  numerous  buildings  which  have  been  the 
consequence. 

To  the  next  charge  I  reply,  that  if  there  exbted  by  established 
custom  an  annual  payment  of  5/.  from  the  bishop,  and  I  was  left  is 
ignorance  of  that  custom  for  nearly  twelve  years,  I  am  the  perMm 
aggrieved  ;  and  to  make  this  a  ground  of  imputation  against  me  is 
flagrant  injustice.  Of  all  the  subscriptions  and  other  payments  which 
I  found  customary  in  the  see,  I  have  omitted  none,  and  I  have  added 
to  them  considerably  both  in  number  and  in  amount.  Regarding  the 
asserted  payment  to  Horfield,  I  can  only  say  that  I  never  heard  of  it 
from  any  quarter  before  last  March ;  it  is,  however,  probable  enough 
that  when  the  living  was  filled  by  clergymen  who  possessed  little  or 
no  other  income,  that  payment  was  made  by  the  bishop  ;  but  when 
they  were  succeeded  by  a  gentleman  of  independent  fortune,  it  was 
discontinued.  Mr.  Richards  insinuates  another  charge,  that  of  dis* 
courtesy  in  not  noticing  his  application.  I  wish  he  had  spared  this 
reflection,  since  it  compels  me  to  advert  to  a  matter  on  which  I  had 
rather  have  been  silent.  He  had  several  times  endeavoured  to  discover 
from  me  my  intentions  respecting  my  Horfield  property  :*  considertag 

*  £Qs  Evidenoe  scknowledges  this  habit  of  prybg.    See  S686,  8992. 
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Uiii  to  be  an  unwarraotable  liberty,  I  took  care  not  to  gratify  his 
curiosity ;  and  on  his  pressing  similar  attempts  in  writing,  I  hoped  to 
hire  closed  the  subject,  by  decidedly  declining  to  enter  upon  any  dis- 
CQssion  relative  to  Horfield.  When,  no  long  time  afterwards,  I 
received  the  letter  to  which  he  refers,  I  felt  that  all  delicacy  and  pro- 
priety was  outraged,  and  I  rejoined  with  a  peremptory,  though  not  a 
discourteous,  refusal  to  enter  upon  the  affairs  of  Horfield.  He  has 
made  similar  attempts  in  subsequent  letters,  to  which  I  have  replied 
only  by  my  silence. 

To  the  third  imputation  of  Mr.  Richards  1  disdain  to  reply.  1  have 
been  bishop  nearly  nineteen  years :  and  it  would  be  too  late  now  to 
Bake  professions  or  declarations  of  my  willingness  to  promote  accord- 
iag  to  my  power  all  charitable  and  benevolent  works  throughout  my 
<fiooese»  but  most  of  all  the  moral  and  religious  education  of  the 
people :  I  am  writing  to  those  who  know  what  my  career  has  been. 
I  wish  not  to  be  judged  by  words :  spectemur  agendo.  In  regard  to 
Horfield,  the  only  applications  ever  made  for  my  assistance  were  for 
the  rebuilding  or  improvement  of  the  church,  and  to  these  I  have 
three  several  times  responded  with  donations ;  and  it  was  barely  one 
little  month  before  he  uttered  this  reflection,  that  Mr.  Richards  had 
received  from  me  25L  towards  that  object.  I  well  remember  having 
long  ago  said  to  a  part  of  his  family  (and,  I  believe,  within  his  hear- 
ing), that  I  was  ready  to  attend  to  any  applications  in  favour  of  the 
charities  of  the  parish. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  incumbent  of  Horfield.  What  I  have 
said  has  been  forced  from  me  by  his  own  language  before  the  com- 
mittee and  among  our  brethren ;  and  it  has  been  spoken  in  sorrow, 
Bot  in  anger.  My  earnest  wishes  are,  that  he  may  suffer  his  better 
feelings  to  correct  his  violence  of  temper ;  and  above  all,  that  he  may 
apply  to  his  own  conduct  those  principles  of  our  blessed  religion, 
which  undoubtedly  he  preaches  to  his  flock,  concerning  forbearance, 
charity,  meekness,  and  brotherly-kindness,  and  consider  the  frightful 
daoger  incurred  by  indulging  the  opposite  propensities.  Sooner  or 
later  he  must  come  to  examine  his  conduct  by  that  criterion,  and  he 
will  then  feel  compunction  at  his  behaviour  towards  his  bishop,  who 
has  shown  him  all  the  favour  and  indulgence  which  it  is  possible  for 
a  diocesan  to  extend  to  one  of  his  clergy.  I  shall  not  omit  to  avow, 
that  in  the  rebuilding  his  church,  as  well  as  in  the  establishment  of 
his  schools,  I  believe  Mr.  Richards  to  deserve  the  highest  and  most 
unqualified  praise,  and  sincerely  do  I  pray  that  it  may  be  remem- 
bered here  and  hereafter,  what  <*  kindness  he  has  shown  to  the  house 
of  the  Lord  and  the  offices  thereof."  1  will  add,  that  in  the  attention 
devoted  to  these  schoob,  the  conduct  of  the  members  of  his  family  has 
been  most  amiable  and  exemplary. 

And  now,  my  dear  Sir,  1  will  relieve  you  from  the  perusal  of  this 
long  epistle.  Among  the  grievances  of  which  I  have  to  complain,  I 
may  fairly  reckon  the  necessity  of  addressing  you  upon  subjects  so 
▼ery  dissimilar  to  those  which  have  hitherto  formed  the  subject  of 
our  correspondence.  1  am  not  aware  that  1  have  spoken  of  anything 
bat  matters  upon  which  you  had  a  right  to  expect  explanation^  and  if 
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I  can  take  any  credit  to  myself,  it  is  for  cautiously  abstaining  from  all 
mention  or  allusion  to  persons  or  topics  not  immediately  connected 
with  the  transaction  which  has  called  for  this  communication. 
Believe  me  to  be,  with  much  respect  and  esteem, 

My  dear  Sir, 
Your  very  faithful  Brother  and  Servant, 

J.  H.  Gloucester  and  Bbistol. 


FRENCH    SOCIALISM. 

In  the  Article  on  the  State  of  the  Continent,  which  appeared  ia 
the  Times  of  December  26th,  is  the  following  lamentable  picture 
of  the  state  of  religion  among  that  party  in  Paris  which,  unless 
they  are  kept  down  by  a  stronger  government  than  the  Revolu- 
tion of  February  has  yet  given  birth  to,  will  destroy  France,  and 
very  possibly  involve  all  Europe  in  confusion. 

"  <  In  the  very  worst  days  of  the  Revolution,'  says  the  Journal  deM 
Debuts^ 

**  *  Savage  hordes  invaded  the  churches,  dressed  themselves  in  the 
sacerdotal  vestments,  violated  the  tabernacles,  and  insulted  God  by 
sacrilegious  parodies.  The  recollection  of  these  revolting  and  san- 
guinary mascarades  docs  not  fill  us  with  more  horror  and  indignation 
than  the  spectacle  of  the  impious  Saturnalia  we  now  witness.  Every 
Christian  will  celebrate  to-morrow  the  festivity  of  Christmas,  tbe 
nativity  of  Jesus  Christ.  God  knows,  we  should  not  have  mixed  op 
such  a  name  with  our  passions  and  daily  quarrels,  if  we  were  not 
forced  to  do  so  by  the  indignation  pervading  all  honest  consciences. 
We  are  not  to  blame  if  that  divine  name  be  introduced  into  the  arent 
of  discussion.  We  have  not  rolled  that  symbol  of  peace  and  charity 
in  the  dust  of  polemical  controversy  ;  we  find  it  there,  and  are  obliged 
to  take  it  up.  We  read  the  following  in  the  journals  of  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Social  Republic : — 

<*  <  Anniversary  Banquet  in  honour  of  the  Birth  of  Christ,  in  the 
Salle  Valentino. — The  committee  charged  with  its  organization  is 
composed  of  Democratic  and  Socialist  women,  who  presided  at  the 
organization  of  the  banquet  which  lately  took  place  at  tbe  Chaussee 
du  Maine.  Cabet,  Pierre  Leroux,  and  Proudhon,  are  to  be  id- 
vited.' 

"  *  Another  Solemnity. — ''  Religious  and  social  banquet,  patronised 
by  Citizen  Chatel  (a  reprobate  priest),  founder  of  the  French  church, 
in  memory  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  great  apostle  of  Socialism !  This 
solemnity  being  the  feast  of  universal  fraternity,  ladies  will  be  ad* 
mitted  as  well  as  those  who  wish  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  God 
and  humanity,  whatever  political  or  religious  opinions  they  may 
profess !" 

**«A  Third  Solemnity.— "The  night  of  Christmas  is  the  feast  of 
equality.  Socialist  Democrats  have  often  been  reproached  for  not 
patronizing  luxury  and  Ihe  arts.     Hitherto  political  pre-occopatioua 
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We  prevented  theni  from  giving  ^fite  in  accord  with  their  sentiments, 
and  attesting  their  profound  sympathy  with  the  arts.  An  opportunity 
naturally  offers.  Christmas  is  the  feast  of  equality.  Jesus,  born  in  a 
stable,  is  the  natural  symbol  of  Socialist  doctrines.  The  Socialist 
Democrats  intend  to  celebrate  his  birth  in  a  splendid  manner,  on  the 
very  oight  of  Christmas,  in  the  place  that  appeared  to  them  best 
adapted  to  that  popular  solemnity,  the  Jardin  d'Hiver.*' 

*'  *  The  place,'  exclaims  the  Journal  des  DebcUs,  <  is  truly  well  chosen  I 
I'he  feast  of  that  God,  who  was  born  in  a  stable,  because  there  was 
'10  room  in  the  inn,  quia  non  erat  eis  iocus  in  diversario,  is  to  be  cele- 
^i^ted  by  the  Socialists  in  the  Jardin  d'Hivcr  and  in  the  Salle  Valen- 
tino— the  temple  of  fancy  balls  and  the  sanctuary  of  masquerades  I 
't  was  not  enough  to  drag  that  holy  image  through  the  mire  of  the 
^ubs;  blasphemers  must  also  pollute  the  sanctuaries,  and  the  calendar 
^f  that  religion,  which  they  insult  and  turn  into  ridicule !     And, 
Amidst  those  bacchanalia,  a  voice  (M.  Barb^s)  is  heard  from  the  bot- 
U>m  of  the  dungeon  of  Vincennes,  to  chant  the  hymn  of  murder,  to 
Call  assassins  heroes,  and  to  place  robbers  under  the  invocation  of 
«^e8us  Christ!     But,  ye  Pagans,  what  have  you  to  do  with  Jesus,  as 
3roa  call  him  ?     What  is  there  in  common   between  you  and  him  ? 
What  you  admire  is  what  he  came  to  destroy.     What  you  extol 
is  what   he  came   to  subdue !     What  was  considered  a  virtue  in 
Athens  and  in  Rome,  and  what  you  still  call  heroism,  is  denomi- 
nated a  crime  by  the  very  God  you  invoke.     You  speak  of  Harmo- 
dius  and  Aristogiton,  but  as  well  as  Scaevola  or  Brutus,  and  all  the 
other  murderers  and  assassins  of  ancient  times,  they  are  reproved  by 
the  Gospel.    Have  you  even  read  the  account  of  the  death  of  the  honest 
thief,  whom  you  describe  as  the  patron  of  the  condemned  by  human 
justice  ?     If  you  have,  you  will  have  seen  that  he  did  not  glory  in  his 
crime — that  he  did  not  proclaim  himself  a  hero — that  he  did  not  claim 
a  national  recompense — that  he  told  his  fellow-criminal,  <<  We  are 
justly  punished,  we  pay  the  penalty  of  our  crimes,  but  he  (our  Saviour) 
has  done  no  evil ;"  and  you  will  equally  have  found,  that  if  Jesus  (as 
you  observe)  admitted  him  into  the  kingdom  of  his  Father,  it  was  not 
on  account  of  his  crime,  but  because  of  his  repentance.* " 

It  would  be  very  shocking  to  think,  that  there  were  not  still 
many  persons  in  Paris  who  would  hold  such  blasphemies  in 
abhorrence.  But  has  the  government  the  power,  or  the  moral 
courage,  to  carry  out  the  vdshes  of  the  respectable  part  of  the 
community,  and  put  down  these  abominations  with  a  strong 
hand?  One  would  be  thankful  to  see  any  government — no 
matter  under  what  form,  or  by  what  name  it  might  be  called — 
showing  so  much  sense  of  decency  and  self-respect  But,  un- 
happily, in  France,  as  in  Bome,  and  in  too  many  other  places, 
the  well-disposed  and  respectable  Roman  Catholics  are  the 
minority,  and  have,  by  mistakes  and  misconduct  of  various 
sorts,  lost  the  power  and  influence  which  their  characters 
should  naturally  have  giren  them. 
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71^  Search  after  ImfmUihUHy.  Remarks  am  Ot  Testimouy  rfik*  Totkert  to  the 
Romm  tkjgma  of  IrfmUikHUf.  By  J.  H.  Todd,  DJ3.«  kc.  London : 
Petheram.    8to.    Pp.  173. 

Tbb  reftden  of  the  British  Magmzine  will  be  glad  to  receive  ao 
aDDoaocement  of  this  Tolame,  which  eoDtains  a  reprint  of  the 
extremely  yalnable  series  of  papers  which  we  had  the  gratifica- 
tion of  presenting  to  the  public  last  year.  The  Romish  writen,  not- 
withstanding the  new  subterfuge  of  Deifekpmenif  are  atill  glad  to 
claim  the  sanction  of  the  early  church  for  their  errors  and  pretensiom^ 
wherever  they  imagine  they  may  reckon  on  the  ignorance  of  Protest- 
antSy  although  a  very  little  learning  and  a  very  moderate  aequaintanoe 
with  the  facts  of  history  will  at  any  time  suffice  to  detect  and  expoie 
the  groundless  nature  of  their  assumptions.  It  is  not  every  one,  how- 
ever, who  is  competent  to  conduct  the  investigation  for  himself.  Com- 
paratively few  persons  enjoy  the  advantage  of  haying  libraries  to  refer 
to ;  a  still  smaller  number  possess  that  knowledge  of  Christian  anti- 
quity which  would  enable  them  to  derive  much  benefit  from  refe^ 
ences  to  authorities  and  the  verification  of  quotations,  in  a  contro- 
versy where  two  very  different  questions  are  to  be  answered  in  eaek 
particular  instance, — first  whether  an  authority  has  been  correctly  aad 
fairly  cited ;  and  secondly,  whether  the  sense  of  the  author  has  ben 
misunderstood  or  misrepresented.  No  greater  service,  therefore,  could 
be  done  to  the  cause  of  truth  than  to  furnish  the  public  with  readable 
treatises  on  the  different  points  of  the  Romish  controversy,  in  whidi 
their  citations  from  the  early  ecclesiastical  writers  should  be  carefoUj 
examined  by  persons  really  competent  to  conduct  such  investigations. 
To  those  who  have  read  Dr.  Todd's  articles  in  the  Magaxine,  it  is 
needless  to  recommend  this  reprint  as  being  a  specimen  of  the  manner 
in  which  such  a  work  should  be  written,  and  a  treatise  in  every  way  fitted 
for  circulation,  whether  among  Protestants  or  Roman  Catholics.  In- 
deed, we  only  give  expression  to  what  we  know  to  be  the  sentiment  of 
many  of  our  readers,  when  we  add,  that  Dr.  Todd  will  confer  a  real  and 
permanent  service  to  the  church,  if  he  can  be  persuaded  to  follow  vp 
this  work  by  a  similar  examination  of  the  authorities  relied  on  l^ 
Romish  controversialists  in  defence  of  the  other  errors  of  their  chureh. 
No  one  can  be  better  qualified  to  perform  such  a  task  with  credit  to 
himself,  and  advantage  to  the  church. 


National  Education  Promoted,  An  Account  of  the  Reports  of  the  Society ftr 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  in  behalf  of  National  Education :  together 
with  a  Notice  of  the  Annioersaries  of  the  Assembled  Charity  Schools  m  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Fold's.  By  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Itforray.  Loadon. 
Pp.  86. 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  space  this  month  to  do  more  than  notice 
this  unpretending  little  volume,  which  contains  a  great  deal  of  curious 
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and  important  informatioD.     From  a  variety  of  scattered   sources 
Mt.  Murray  has  with  considerable  research  and  care  collected  a 
variety  of  facts,  which  are  not  only  interesting  in  themselves,  but  are 
yaloable  as  proofs  of  the  anxiety  which  the  most  distinguished  persons 
Id  our  church  have  for  more  than  a  century  and  half  manifested  to 
proisote  the  religious,  and  moral,  and  industrial  education  of  the  poor. 
I^g  before  the  liberal  school  of  politicians  could  be  persuaded  to  re- 
gvd  the  instruction  of  the  poor  without  suspicion  as  a  dangerous  ez- 
perimeot,  the  heads  of  the  church,  confident  in  the  power  of  Christian 
trath  and  a  really  Christian  education  to  make  men  good  citizens  and 
good  sobjeetSy  struggled  against  opposition  and  misrepresentation,  to 
coorince  the  men  of  the  world  that  a  poor  man's  child  might  be  taught 
to  read  the  Bible  without  danger  to  the  state.     It  was  a  bishop  of  the 
Cboreh  of  England  that  endeavoured,  above  a  century  ago,  to  con- 
fiooe  the  liberal  party  of  his  day  that  no  great  mischief  need  be 
apprehended  on  that  score.      *<  Why,"  says  Bishop  Butler,  in  his 
fermoD  at  the  yearly  meeting  of  the  charity  schools  in  1745,  «  why 
should  people  be  so  extremely  apprehensive  of  the  danger  that  poor 
persons  will  make  a  perverse  use  of  every  the  least  advantage,  even 
ike  being  able  to  ready  whilst  they  do  not  appear  at  all  apprehensive  of 
the  like  danger  for  themselves  or  their  own  children,  in  respect  of 
riches  or  power,  how  much  soever ;  though  the  danger  of  perverting 
these  advantages  is  surely  as  great,  and  the  perversion  itself  of  much 
greater  and  worse  consequences  ?     And  by  what  odd  reverse  of  things 
has  U  he^fpenedf  that  such  tu  pretend  to  be  distinguished  for  the  love  rf 
Hbertgf,  should  be  the  only  persons  who  plead  for  keeping  down  the  poor^ 
as  one  may  speak ;  for  keeping  them  more  inferior  in  this  respect,  and 
(which  must  be  the  consequence)  in  other  respects,  than  they  were  in 
times  past?     For,  till  within  a  century  or  two^  all  ranks  were  nearly 
upon  a  level  as  to  the  learning  in  question.     The  art  of  printing 
af^>ears  to  have  been  providentiidly  reserved  till  these  latter  ages,  and 
then  providentially  brought  into  use,  as  what  was  to  be  instrumental 
for  the  futare  in  carrying  on  the  appointed  course  of  things.     The 
alterations  which  this  art  has  even  already  made  in  the  face  of  the 
world  are  not  inconsiderable.     By  means  of  it,  whether  immediately 
or  remotely,  the  methods  of  carrying  on  business  are,  in  several 
respeetSy  improved, '  knowledge  has  been  increased,*  and  some  sort  of 
literature  is  become  general.     And  if  this  be  a  blessing,  we  ought  to 
let  the  poor,  in  their  degree,  share  it  with  us.     The  present  state  of 
thingSy  and  course  of  Providence,  plainly  lead  us  to  do  so.     And  if 
we  do  DOt»  it  is  certain,  how  little  soever  it  be  attended  to,  that  they 
will  be  upon  a  greater  disadvantage,  on  many  accounts,  especially  in 
populous  places,  than  they  were  in  the  dark  ages.     For  they  will  be 
more  ignorant,  comparatively  with  the  people  about  them,  than  they 
were  then ;  and  the  ordinary  a£Pairs  of  the  world  are  now  put  in  a  way 
whieh  requires  that  they  should  have  some  knowledge  of  letters,  which 
was  not  the  case  then.     And,  therefore,  to  bring  up  the  poor  in  their 
former  ignorance,  now  that  knowledge  is  so  much  more  common  and 
wanted,  would  be,  not  to  keep  them  in  the  same,  but  to  put  them  into 
a  lower  condition  of  life  than  what  they  were  in  formerly. 
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*<  Nor  let  people  of  raDk  flatter  themseWeHy  that  ignorance  will  keep 
their  inferiors  more  dutiful  and  in  greater  subjection  to  them ;  for 
surely  there  must  be  danger  that  it  will  have  a  contrary  effect,  under 
a  free  government  such  as  ours,  and  in  a  dissolute  age.     Indeed,  the 
principles  and  manners  of  the  poor,  as  to  virtue  and  religion,  will 
always  be  greatly  influenced,  as  they  always  have  been,  by  the  ex- 
ample of  their  superiors,  if  that  would  mend  the  matter.     And  tkn 
influence  will,  I  suppose,  be  greater,  if  they  are  kept  more  inferior 
than  formerly   in    all   knowledge   and   improvement.     But,    unlen 
their  superiors  of  the  present  age,  superiors,  I  mean,  of  the  middle, 
as  well  as  higher  ranks  in  society,  are  greater  examples  of  poblie 
spirit,  of  dutiful  submission  to  authority,  human  and  divine,  of  mode- 
ration in  discussions,  and  proper  care  of  their  family  and  domestie 
affairs ;  unless,  I  say,  superiors  of  the  present  age  are  greater  ezamples 
of  decency,  virtue,  and  religion,  than  those  of  former  times :  for  wbt 
reason  in  the  world  is  it  desirable,  that  their  example  should  have  this 
greater  influence  over  the  poor  ?     On  the  contrary,  why  should  not 
the  poor,  by  being  taught  to  read,  be  put  into  a  capacity  of  making 
some  improvement  in  moral  and  religious  knowledge,  and  confirming 
themselves  in  those  good  principles,  which  will  be  a  great  security  for 
their  following  the  example  of  their  superiors,  if  it  be  good,  and  some 
sort  of  preservation  against  their  following  it,  if  it  be  bad  ?" 

Such  is  the  argument  of  a  prelate,  as  eminent  for  his  moderation  as 
his  intellectual  powers.     Whether  we  consider  the  person  who  speaks, 
or  the  parties  whom  he  is  endeavouring  to  convince,  the  passage  is 
every  way  remarkable,  and  deserving  of  consideration.     It  was  the 
party  which  boasted  of  being  the  champions  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  who  wished  to  keep  the  poor  down — to  prevent  their  being 
taught  even  to  read,  and  by  perpetuating   a  state  of  brutish  igno- 
rance, to  keep  them   in  subjection  to  their  superiors.     And  it  was 
the  church,  and  the  heads  of  the  church,  that  dared  to  try  the  for- 
midable experiment — and  to  venture  to  teach  the  poor  to  read.   It 
was  a  bishop  who  endeavoured  to  disarm  the  terrors  of  the  liberal 
party,  and  to  convince  them  that  education  was  not  likely  to  make 
men  wicked  and  ungovernable,  with  such  gravity  and  earnestness,  and 
in  such  terips  as  no  man  could  now  make  use  of  without  being  sos- 
pected  of  indulging  in  satire  and  burlesque.     The  world  has  eluuigcd 
its  views.     The  politicians  of  the  liberal  school  are  no  longer  tke 
avowed  enemies  of  the  education  of  the  poor.     But  by  whose  argv- 
ments — by  whose  example — by  whose  experiments  and  demonstra- 
tions, has  the  change  been  effected  ?     By  the  same,  who  from  the  be* 
ginning  have  desired  to  educate  the  poor,  not  because  they  had  dis- 
cernment to  perceive  its  value  as  a  political  engine,  either  when  states- 
men thought  it  dangerous,  or  now  that  they  begin  to  perceive  its  nee 
and  its  necessity — but  because  they  knew,  that  he  whose  stewards  and 
servants  they  are,  has  commanded  them  to  *<  train  up  a  child  in  the 
way  it  should  go,"  and  to  "  bring  up  their  children  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord.'*     The  true  churchman  recognises  the 
duty  of  instructing  the  poor,  while  he  is  not  insensible  to  its  expediency. 
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Ilia  to  his  convictions  and  his  sense  of  his  accountability  in  this  par- 
ticalar,  that  we  are  to  ascribe  the  undeniable  fact,  that  while  others 
liave  first  oppoiied  education,  and  afterwards  become  its  clamorous 
patrons,  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  laity — and  still 
nore,  the  clergy — those  whom  it  has  been  often  the  fashion  to  hold 
ap  at  the  opposers  of  knowledge  and  enlightenment,  have  quietly  and 
steadily,  amid  evil  report  and  good  report,  given  their  time,  their 
labour,  their  influence,  and  their  money,  to  the  education  of  the  poor. 
With  them  have  originated  poor  schools,  adult  schools,  Sunday 
sdiook,  and  all  the  various  machinery  of  inspection  and  training 
iiititutions.  Above  a  century  ago,  they  had  established  nearly  2000 
lehoob.  There  are  now  upwards  of  twenty-one  thousand.  And  they 
win  persevere ;  and — while  the  party  which,  a  hundred  years  ago, 
icfused  to  allow  the  poor  to  learn  to  read,  even  while  the  character  of 
their  education  had  all  the  warranty  which  the  law  and  superintend* 
esee  of  the  church  could  give  it  to  render  it  innocuous  and  safe,  have 
BOW  rushed  m  conirariay  and  will  deal  out  secular  instruction,  without 
tty  really  religious  education  to  guard  it,  wholesale  and  broad-cast, 
as  the  panacea  for  all  the  political  and  social  ills  that  humanity  is  heir 
to,— the  clergy  in  bath  countries  will  remember  that  it  is  in  the  way  a 
child  should  go  they  are  commanded  to  train  him  up,  and  that  it  is  only 
by  an  adherence,  firm  and  unyielding,  to  the  great  .principles  on  which 
their  illostrious  predecessors  acted,  they  can  hope  to  maintain  that 
influence  for  good,  with  which  the  opinion  of  society,  the  constitution 
of  the  country,  and  the  providence  of  the  great  Head  of  the  church 
himself^  has  invested  their  sacred  office. 


THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY'S  ANSWER  TO  THE 

PLYMOUTH  ADDRESS. 

In  common  with  the  majority  of  churchmen,  we  had  hoped  that 
the  unhappy  controversy  about  gown  and  surplice  had  been 
ihnking  into  oblivion;  and,  generally  speaking,  we  have  no 
doabt  it  has.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  however,  it  is  not 
yel  quieted*  Some  clergymen,  who  mean  well,  are  injudicious 
and  misinformed;  and  some  laymen  who,  we  would  believe, 
mean  well  likewise,  have  indulged  in  violence  of  language  and 
ooiidact  which  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  regret.  If  the  assump- 
tion of  the  surplice  in  the  pulpit,  the  omission  (most  unjustifiable 
MM  we  consider  it)  of  the  collect  before  sermon,  and  the  use  of 
tfie  offertory  and  prayer  after  preaching,  are  believed  by  any 
lespectable  and  well-informed  laymen  to  be  indications  of 
Bomish  tendencies,  and  of  a  sympathy  with  the  party  of  which 
Dr.  Pusey  is  the  head,  we  do  not  at  all  feel  surprised  at  their 
mieasiness  and  dissatisfaction.  But  in  many  cases  it  must  be 
unreasonable  to  view  them  in  so  serious  a  light,  and,  at  all 
Vol.  XXXV— /Wftfary,  184^.  <l 
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events,  disapprobation  on  the  part  of  the  laity,  when  innoTa- 
tions  in  the  accustomed  mode  of  performing  service  are  attempted 
to  be  introduced,  ought  to  be  expressed  with  mildness,  temper,    , 
and  a  recollection  of  the  reverence  due  to  sacred  offices  and^ 
sacred  places.     We  certainly  had  hoped,  and  indeed  we  stilLfl 
hope  and  believe  that,  throughout  the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  thc^ 
advice  given  by  the  late  primate  had  put  a  stop  to  changes 
unnecessary,  and  some  of  them  so  mistaken  and  ill-judged, 
was  beyond  question  that  that  venerated  prelate  disapproved 
the  adoption  of  the  surplice  in  the  pulpit ;  and  that  in  genen 
and  on  principle,  he  disapproved  of  change  and  innovatioKSy' 
unless  under  the  most  clear  and  unquestionable  necessity.  Ti^e 
great  body  of  the  clergy  were  aware  of  these  facts,  and  they  feii 
that  even  where  they  had  doubts  still  unsatisfied,  they  showed 
a  truer  and  a  more  consistent  churchmanship  by  deferring  to  the 
judgment  of  such  an  authority,  than  by  distracting  their  con- 
gregations by  a  pertinacious  adherence  to  their  own  privito 
interpretations  of  the  Rubric.     Some,  however,  have  not  been 
satisfied  as  to  their  duty  in  this  particular,  and  thus  the  contro- 
versy has  been  kept  alive.     A  circumstance  of  this  sort  has 
called  forth  a  letter  fi'om  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whidi 
we  think  it  right  to  preserve.     Whether  it  have  the  good  effect 
his  Grace  desires,  in  the  particular  case  to  which  it  more  espe- 
cially applies,  or  not,  it  will,  we  are  assured,  be  read  by  all 
true  friends  of  our  Church,  to  the  utmost  limits  of  our  com- 
munion, with  real  thankfulness,  on  account  of  the  very  great 
moderation,  good  sense,  and  impartiality  with  which  it  is  written, 
under  circumstances  of  no  ordinary  delicacy  and  difficulty. 

"  Gentlemen, — In  replying  to  the  memorial  which  you  have  pre- 
sented to  me  as  agreed  upon  at  a  recent  public  meeting,  held  at 
Plymouth,  I  will  first  allude  to  that  part  of  it  which  I  have  read  with 
great  satisfaction.     It  cannot  be  otherwise  than  gratifying  to  one 
placed  ID  the  situation  which  I  have  been  called  to  occupy,  when  be 
receives  from  a  numerous,  and,  I  doubt  not,  influential  body  of  lay- 
men, an  assurance  of  their  stedfast  adherence  to  our  Church,  to  to 
doctrine  and  her  constitution.    Attached,  too,  as  I  am,  not  lesi  b) 
official  duty  than  by  private  conviction,  to  the  principles  of  the  Refo^ 
mation,  I  rejoice  to  find  those  principles  sincerely  professed  and  inso- 
fully  upheld.     Indeed,  among  various  causes  of  regret  which  hsvi 
arisen  of  late  years,  in  connexion  with  the  Roman-catholic  religion,  I 
have  always  found  consolation  in  perceiving  from  undoubted  evidenoe, 
that  the  great  body  of  our  people  are  too  well  acquainted  with  scrip- 
tural truth,  to  be  ever  allured  back  into  errors  renounced  by  their 
forefathers, 

«  I  could  have  wished  to  find  the  same  grounds  of  satisfaction  in 
the  general  purport  of  your  memorial.  One  of  the  important  subjecli 
of  which  it  treats  you  must  allow  me  to  pass  over  in  silence.     Offieial 
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pOTMiis  acting  withiD  the  legal  bounds  of  their  authoritj,  can  only  be 
^oyerned  by  their  own  conscientious  views  of  duty,  and  of  the  mode 
in  which  they  think  it  may  be  discharged  so  as  best  to  promote  the 
purposes  for  which  the  authority  was  given. 

^  You  complain,  however,  of  the  introduction  of  obsolete  forms  and 
ceremonies  into  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  of  an  approach  among 
many  of  the  clergy  of  your  diocese  towards  practices  which  appear  to 
flavour  of  Romish  superstition. 

^*  You  have  already  been  informed  by  your  diocesan  which  of  those 
practices  can  be,  and  which  cannot  be  defended  by  the  letter  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

<*  I  could  certainly  have  wished  that  the  younger  clergy,  to  whom 
your  remarks  are  chiefly  applicable,  had  thought  themselves  at  liberty 
to  follow  the  usage  of  their  predecessors  and  the  example  of  the  great 
majority  of  their  brethren  at  the  present  day  ; — so  as  to  acquiesce  in 
those  slight  deviations  from  the  Rubric  which  custom  had  sanctioned, 
and  which  had  not  been  reproved  by  competent  authority.  I  could 
have  wished  they  had  considered  the  Apostle's  example  applicable  to 
their  case,  and  in  non-essential  things  had  yielded  to  the  feelings  of  the 
people  as  he  yielded  to  those  of  the  Jews,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding 
offence  and  gaining  confidence.  Especially  I  regret  the  introduction 
into  oar  parish  churches  of  a  mode  of  worship  which,  however  proper 
and  suitable  in  our  cathedrals,  appears  too  artificial  and  elaborate  for 
simple  and  general  devotion. 

*'  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  bound  to  respect  conscientious 
scmples,  even  though  I  cannot  participate  in  them.  These  clergy 
assured  me  that  they  consider  themselves  fettered  by  directions  which, 
in  their  judgment,  the  church  to  which  they  have  promised  obedience, 
requires  them  to  observe. 

'<  Your  memorial  alludes  to  this,  and  expresses  a  desire  that  the 
attention  of  the  legislature  should  be  called  towards  the  subject,  and 
a  bill  be  introduced  with  the  concurrence  of  the  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rities for  securing  certain  specific  objects  which  you  consider  expe- 
dient in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  church. 

''  The  time  may  possibly  arrive  when  such  a  change  as  you  contem* 
plate  might  be  effected,  without  occasioning  far  greater  evils  than 
those  which  we  wish  to  remedy.     It  must,  however,  be  generally 
acknowledged,  that  such  a  time  is  not  yet  come.     A  season  of  excite- 
ment is  not  a  season  for  reasonable  deliberation.     Men  judge  of  these 
things,   not  according  to  their  actual  value,  but  according  to  the  value 
which  they  themselves  attach  to  them.     And,  after  all,  differences  of 
real  importance,  differences  in  the  tone  and  spirit  of  public  teaching, 
can  never  be  prevented  by  any  law,  or  any  form  of  articles  or  prayers. 
If  the  doctrine  were  erroneous,  it  would  little  signify  in  what  dress  it 
were  delivered,  or  with  what  form  it  was  accompanied  ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  band,  if  the  minister  be  diligent  in  his  duties  and  faithful  in  his 
iostroctiomi,  we  may  readily  excuse  the  addition  of  a  gesture,  or  the 
omission  of  a  prayer. 
^  I  can  scarcely  hope  that  these  remarks  will  prove  satisfactory  to 
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those  who  seem  to  have  expected  more  from  my  interference  than  I 
possess  the  power  or  see  the  possibility  of  accomplishing.  I  can  only^ 
entreat  them  to  unite  with  me  in  supplicating  the  Great  Head  of  thcQ 
church,  that  He  may  grant  to  every  member  of  the  same,  in  his  voca-^ 
tion  and  ministry,  the  spirit  of  a  sound  mind  and  a  right  judgments 
that  they  may  approve  things  that  are  really  <  excellent  and  pertain  t*^ 
life  and  godliness/  rather  than  things  of  '  doubtful  disputation/  ev 
remembering,  that  <  the  end  of  the  commandment  is  charity,*  and  tb 
the  fruits  of  righteousness  are  sown  in  peace  of  them  that  m  * 
peace.' 

"  J.  B.  CANTOiB. 

*«  Lambeth,  Dec  30,  1848." 
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It  has  proved  as  we  had  expected,  that  the  moderate  par^ 
among  the  Roman  Catholics  have  been  obliged  to  succumb  to 
the  converts  and  Mr.  Faber.  The  Lives  of  the  Saints  are  to  be 
resumed,  and  the  suspension  of  their  publication  has  been 
rescinded.  This  is  such  a  triumph  to  the  neophytes  and  the 
agitators,  that  it  must  be  considered  a  death-blow,  not  merely 
to  Mr.  Price  and  Dolman's  Magazine^  (if,  indeed,  anything  WM 
wanted  to  complete  the  injury  they  have  done  themselves,)  but 
to  the  "  old  Catholics" — in  other  words,  to  the  quiet  and  respect- 
able and  really  religious  portion  of  these  communion  in  this 
country.  The  fact  that  the  suspension  of  these  hagiologies  has 
been  removed  is  thus  announced  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Tablet. 

•'the   fathers    of   the   oratory    and   the   *  LIVES   OF   THE   SAINTS.* 

"The  new  volume  of  the  <  Liven  of  the  Saints,'  just  puhlished, 
contains  the  very  interesting  lives  of  two  illustrious  children  of 
St.  Ignatius,  F.  Claver  and  Cardinal  Odeschalchi.  It  is  not  our 
intention  to  speak  of  these  biographies  at  present,  but  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  following  important  and  consoliBg 
notice  which  has  been  issued  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory,  aod  it 
inserted  in  the  present  volume  : — 

"  *  The  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  is  now  enabled  to  take  upon 
itself  and  to  continue  the  Series  of  '  Lives  of  the  Saints,'  which  wai 
begun  some  time  since  by  the  Rev.  Father  Faber,  and  has  Ittdf 
been  suspended. 

*^  *  The  Fathers  have  never  yet  been  formally  responsible  for  thai 
Series ;  their  connexion  with  it  being  limited  to  the  accident  thit, 
when  it  was  already  in  course  of  publication,  its  editor  joined 
their  body.  On  taking  this  step,  the  editor  felt,  as  they  did,  that 
some  new  arrangement  was  required  by  the  altered  position  in  which 
he  stood ;  and  that  either  they  must  take  his  work  upon  themselvei, 
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r  he  must  bring  it  to  a  close.  They  postponed  the  determination 
r  10  important  a  question  to  the  end  of  the  current  year,  when,  by 
cddental  coincidence,  a  strong  opposition  to  the  Series  manifested 
adf  in  one  quarter  of  the  English  Catholic  body,  resting  for  support, 
8  was  supposed,  on  venerable  names,  which  necessarily  commanded 
beir  most  serious  attention  and  deference.  Anxious  not  to  involve 
be  Congregation  in  a  party  contest  at  the  commencement  of  its 
oarse,  the  Fathers  forthwith  came  to  the  decision  of  not  committing 
hemselves  to  the  publication  for  the  present ;  and,  in  consequence, 
ecommended  the  editor  to  suspend  it. 

^ '  It  is  both  a  surprise  and  a  great  consolation,  and  they  give 
banks  and  praise  to  the  Father  of  Mercies  and  to  the  intercession  of 
he  Saints  J  whose  lives  were  the  subject  in  dispute^  that  they  are 
inabled,  after  so  short  an  interval,  with  the  kind  wishes  of  their 
K^esiastical  superiors,  of  the  heads  of  colleges  and  religious  bodies, 
md  of  all  generally  whose  good  opinions  they  covet,  and  by  whose 
adgment  they  desire  to  be  guided — nay,  at  the  express  instance  of 
iiose  parties  who  had  been  foremost  in  the  opposition,  to  take  upon 
iiemselves  a  responsibility,  from  which,  without  such  general  counte- 
lance  and  encouragement,  they  felt  themselves  justified  in  shrinking. 
\nd  they  hope  they  may,  without  presumption,  accept  it  in  some 
>ort  as  a  reward  for  the  readiness  with  which  they  gave  up  their  own 
Irishes  to  the  claims  of  Christian  charity  and  peace,  that  the  very 
(ospension  of  the  Series  has  been  the  means  of  eliciting  an  expression 
)f  sympathy  towards  themselves  and  it,  so  cordial  and  unanimous, 
lod  testimonies  to  the  good  it  was  effecting  so  decisive,  as  to  allow 
)f  their  undertaking  it  consistently  with  the  edification  of  their 
t>rethren  and  with  comfort  to  themselves. 

** '  The  following  Lives  will  form  the  first  volumes  of  the  resumed 
Series  : — St.  Charles,  St.  Francis  Borgia,  St.  John  of  God,  St.  Francis 
Jerome,  St.  Jane  Frances  de  Chantal,  St.  Vincent  Ferrer,  Ven.  Paul 
»f  the  Cross.' 

•*  St  Wilfrid's.— Feast  of  Epiphany,  1849." 

That  many  of  the  converts  associated  with  Mr.  Faber  and 
If  r.  Newman,  are  persons  whose  weakness  of  judgment  amounts 
ilmost  to  imbecility,  is  too  well  known  to  require  us  to  remind 
Hir  readers  of  the  circumstance,  as  an  explanation  of  the  extra- 
irdinary  language  of  this  document.  But  we  apprehend  few 
lersons  are  prepared  to  entertain  the  idea,  that  a  man  of  Mr. 
Newman's  turn  of  mind  can  seriously  believe  that  the  oiroum- 
(tances  which  have  led  to  the  renewed  publication  of  these 
egends  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  intercessions  of  St.  Rosa.  And 
i£en  one  knows  (and  no  one  who  has  read  even  as  much  as  we 
lare  laid  before  our  readers  can  entertain  a  doubt  on  the  sub- 
eel)  that  the  persons  who  ventured  to  remonstrate  against  the 
rablication  of  these  abominable  books,  have  been  bullied,  and 
Tow-beaten,  and  scoffed  at,  and  calumniated,  and  insulted  m 
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the  grossest  and  most  outrageous  terms  by  the  party  of  the 
coDverts  with  Mr.  Lucas  at  their  head,  it  does  really  seem  rather 
far-fetched  to  ascribe  the  humiliation  and  submission  of  the  old 
Catholics,  cowed  and  trampled  on  as  they  were  by  the  neophytes 
and  agitators,  to  "  the  intercession  of  the  Saints,  whose  fives 
were  the  subject  in  dispute."    The  world  has  not  Idtherto  beea 
in  the  habit  of  giving  Mr.  Newman  credit  for  such  extraordinary^ 
simplicity  and  credulity  as  this  would  suppose,  even  had  1» 
been  ignorant  of  the  torrent  of  vulgar  abuse  and  violence  by* 
which  those  who  ventured  to  reclaim  against  these  profane  and 
disgusting  fictions  were  overawed  and  silenced.    But  when  one 
recollects  his  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case; 
and  of  the  helplessness  of  the  original  Roman  Catholic  party  to 
withstand  the  means  which   his  friends  and   abettors  have 
resorted  to  in  order  to  destroy  its  power,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceal ones  feelings  of  disgust  at  the  affectation  of  piety  and  super- 
stition  which  runs  through  the  whole  of  this  strange  document 
The  question,  however,  must  now  be  reduced  to  th  s  shape: 
are  the  old  and  respectable  families  of  English  Romanists 
willing  that  the  world  should  form  their  notions  of  their  piety 
and  good  sense  from  the  manifesto  of  Mr.  Newman  ?   Through 
their  organ,  DolmarCs  Magaziney  they  remonstrated,  in  terms  as 
strong  as  any  member  of  their  communion  could  possibly  be 
expected  to  use,  against  the  idolatry,  the  iromorality,  the  Fhari- 
seeism,  the  suicidal  fakeerism,  which  Mr.  Newman's  friends  and 
party  were  recommending  in  these  worse  than  fabulous  hagio* 
logics.     They  were  insulted  and  denounced  for  daring  to  offer 
such  a  remonstrance.     And  though  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratoiy 
thought  it  expedient  to  succumb  to  their  opposition,  and  to  sus- 
pend  the    series,  Mr.  Newman  himself,  even  while   announ- 
cing the   suspension  in  his   official  character  as  the  father 
superior  of  the  order,  took  care  to  inform  the  world  that  he  had 
no  sympathy  with  the  objectors,  and  that  he  made  common 
cause  with  ihe  editor  of  ^e  Legends.     And  so,  after  a  little 
coquetting  between  the  Tablet  and  the  Oratorians,  the  suspen- 
sion is  now  removed,  and  under  Mr.   Newman's  authority 
(unless  he  himself  is  suspended)  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratoiy 
inform  the  public  that  it  is  at  the  express  instance  of  those  who 
had  been  foremost  in  the  opposition  (always  giving  thanks  and 
praise  to  the  intercession  of  the  saints,  whose  lives  were  the 
subject  in  dispute*)  the  publication  is  resumed.     If  the  respect- 
able and  moderate  party  of  English  Bomanists  are  content  to 
have  such  a  representation  of  their  feelings  of  religion  and 
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decency  put  forth  to  the  public  with  such  a  show  of  authority, 
it  U  for  themselves  to  consider.    But  most  undoubtedly,  matters 
^ave  now  arrived  at  this  pass,  that  sensible  and  pious  Romanists 
^tist  either  forsake  the  communion  in  which  they  were  bom  and 
educated,  or  must  submit  to  be  taken  by  the  whole  Christian 
^orld  as  consenting  parties  to  every  profane,  and  preposterous, 
^d  disgusting  publication  which  Mr.  Newman's  party  may 
choose  to  concoct  from  the  fables  of  canonization.     It  is  per- 
fectly plain  also,  that  the  Romish  bishops  in  England  are  either 
^aid  of  these  converts,  or  under  the  exigencies  of  the  voluntary 
System  they  cannot  afford  to  quarrel  with  them.     The  only 
other  supposition  is,  that  they  approve  of  their  publications. 
If  so— and  unquestionably,  they  have  given  some  considerable 
measure  of  public  sanction  and  approval  to  them — the  '^old 
Catholics'*  have  no  hope  of  redress.     They  must  submit  to 
have  their  religious  opinions  represented  by  a  body  of  wild  and 
self-willed  young  men  who  have  lately  joined  their  ranks — or 
else  they  must  forsake  the  church  to  which  they  have  hitherto 
adhered. 

But  are  all  the  converts  equally  absurd?  Are  all  those 
who  were  educated  in  our  universities  so  bereft  of  judgment  as 
to  countenance  the  follies  of  Mr.  Newman  and  the  Tablet?  We 
cannot  pretend  to  answer  this  question,  but  as  a  help  towards 
answering  it  we  shall  submit  to  our  readers  the  following 
passage  from  a  magazine  which  is  edited  by  one  convert  and 
published  by  another.  The  extract  is  taken  from  an  article 
on  ^^  Protestant  Hagiology,**  which  appeared  in  the  Rambler  for 
January;  1849. 

^'  4.  Of  all  these  miracles  of  the  exalted  Christian  life,  perhaps  that 
which  most  prominently  stands  out  in  contrast  with  the  ordinary 
Protestant  religious  life  is  the  peculiar  character  of  the  penances  of 
many  Catholic  saints.  That  the  Evangelical  Protestant  should  not 
fast,  nor  wear  a  hair-shirt,  nor  scourge  his  body,  is  but  a  necessary 
coosequence  of  his  theological  notions.  So,  again,  we  do  not  expect 
to  see  him  making  saiisfaciion  for  his  past  sins,  nor  seeking  for  some 
substitute  for  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  indulgences,  because  these 
things  are  alien  to  the  very  elements  of  his  dogmatic  creed.  We 
might  illustrate  all  this  by  a  thousand  varied  instances ;  but  there  is 
yet  a  farther  point  of  distinction,  which  is  the  object  of  the  especial 
horror^  indignation,  and  amazement  of  pious  Protestants,  on  which 
we  prefer  to  say  a  few  words.  This  particular  point  will  also  serve 
as  a  proof  and  illustration  of  the  helplessness  of  the  Protestant  mind, 
when  it  would  fain  grasp  the  essentially  supernatural  nature  of  the 
Christian  life,  and  enter  into  the  depths  of  the  great  mystery  of  the 
incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God. 

**  If  there  is  any  one  practice,  indeed,  in  which  the  Catholic  saint  is 
more  than  ordinarily  incomprehensible  to  the  conscientious  separatist, 
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it  is  in  his  vicarious  penances.     Never  id  the  whole  range  of  Protestant 
theological  writings,  have  we  met  with  a  trace  of  this  wonderful^  yet 
most  consoling  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  church,  that  the  innocent 
suffer  for  the  guilty,  in  the  way  of  penitential  austerities,  as  truly  as 
Jesus  Christ  suffered  for  man,  the  innocent  for  the  guilty,  in  the  way 
of  absolute  atonement  for  our  offences  against  God.     Eternally  and 
essentially  as  this  doctrine  is  connected  with  the  elementary  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Head  of  the  Church,  that  we 
are  literally  his  members,  that  his  sufferings  are  as  truly  shared  by  hia 
Saints  as  his  glory,  that  the  Chureh  of  Christ  is  radically  one,  so  that 
no  one  individual  can  suffer  or  rejoice  without  affecting  in  some 
positive  way  the  spiritual  condition  of  every  other  individual :  yet— 
oh  strange  yet  natural  portent  I  this  mysterious  truth  is  no  more  pe^ 
ceived  in  its  consequences  by  the  most  admirable  persons  without  tlie 
true  Church,  than  if  they  had  never  heard  that  Jesus  died  for  men, 
and  that  hb  people  are  saved  by  being  made  partakers  of  his  suf- 
ferings. 

*^  What  an  amazing,  awful,  and  most  glorious  truth  it  is,  indeed  I 
Who  can  fathom  the  depths  of  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  suffering,  or 
comprehend  how  it  is,  that  the  most  holy  should  suffer  for  the  sinner; 
and  how,  further,  when  the  sinner  is  redeemed,  the  more  holy  he 
becomes,  the  more  marvellously  is  he  privileged  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  Redeemer,  and  suffer  for  those  who  sin  !  Yet,  let  us 
not  for  a  moment  forget  that  this  is  a  truth  of  our  religion.  From 
the  hour  when  St.  Paul,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  **  filled  up  those  tbiogi 
that  are  wanting  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  in  his  flesh,  for  His  bodyi 
which  is  the  Church,"*  the  whole  history  of  true  Christianity  exhibits 
to  us  the  incessant  operation  of  this  law  of  the  Gospel  upon  its  most 
exalted  saints.  While  it  is  eternally  impossible  that  any  created 
being,  whether  man  or  angel,  can  offer  adequate  atonement  to  the 
justice  of  God  for  the  sins  of  even  one  single  hour,  or  one  single 
moment ;  while  man  has  neither  thought,  nor  prayer,  nor  penance,  nor 
love,  which  is  acceptable  to  God,  which  is  not,  from  first  to  listi 
the  result  of  the  atonement  and  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  still,  let  us  not  overlook  for  an  instant  tbii 
twofold  truth,  that  God  exacts  from  us  a  temporal  satisfaction  for 
the  sins  whose  guilt  He  pardons  for  Christ's  sake ;  and  that,  as  the 
Head  of  the  Church  suffered  for  his  members,  so  may,  and  so  muit, 
those  members  suffer,  in  the  way  of  satisfaction,  one  for  another. 

<'  Hence  those  dreadful  bodily  tortures  which  so  many  of  the  moet 
innocent  saints  have  inflicted  upon  their  bodies,  and  the  anguish  of 
soul  with  which  their  Lord  has  often  visited  them.  Hence  it  is,  that 
in  their  lives  we  are  perpetually  called  to  venerate  that  which  calls 
forth  the  blasphemies  and  derisions  of  a  deluded  world.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  astonishing  spectacle  is  presented  to  us,  of  the  most  acate 
agonies  endured  by  the  most  holy  souls.  Were  it  only  the  most  vile 
of  sinners  who  punished  their  guilty  bodies  with  these  sufferings,  it 

*  Col.  1 24« 
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^ou\d  perhaps  cause  little  astonishment.    There  would  be  little  w/Ter- 

Yuitiirario  the  sight  of  a  repentant  murderer,  or  adultress,  chastising 

a  miserable  body  with  unheard-of  severity,  and  drawing  streams  of 

Uood  from  those  limbs  which  have  so  daringly  outraged  the  majesty 

of  the  Most  High.     But  what  is  it  that  we  see  ?    The  guileless  child, 

the  pious  nuD,  who  has  never  lost  her  baptismal  purity,  the  fervent, 

apostolic  man,  whose  heart  has  never  ceased  to  glow  with  love  for 

('od— these,  whose  sins  are  so  wonderfully  less  than  the  guilt  of 

ordinary  Christians,  these  are   the  sufferers  from  the  scourge,  the 

ciuuoi  the  vigil;    these  pour  forth  their  blood   in   torrents,  under 

^liich,  without  miraculous  aid,  they  would  have  died  again  and  again  ; 

^^ese  are  they  in  whom  we  behold  the  sacrifice  of  Calvary  re-enacted 

Wore  our  eyes,  and  on  whom  the  wrath  of  God,  so  far  as  it  can  be 

^odured  by  mere  man,  appears  to  fall  with  its  most  terrible  severity. 

''And  why  is  all  this,  but  because  the  law  of  vicarious  suffering  is 
the  elementary  law  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ?     Why  is  it,  but 
because  God  has  no  higher  privilege  which  He  can  confer  upon  his 
Saints  during  their  mortal  life,  than  to  elevate  them  to  the  nearest 
possible  conformity  with  His  beloved  Son?     These  tortures,  at  which 
our  human  feelings  shudder,  and  which,  like  the  cross  of  Clirist  itself^ 
are  a  stumbling-block  to  the  unbeliever,  are  precious  tokens  of  the 
peculiar  favour  with  which  those  regenerate  souls  are  regarded  by 
their  Lord,  who  thus,  by  a  most  peculiar  favour,  bestows  upon  them 
a  cross  fashioned  after  the  pattern  of  that  upon  which  He  died  for 
their  sins,  that  upon  it  they  may  stretch  their  mortal  frames,  and 
suffer  for  their  fellow-sinners,  as  He  suffered  for  them.     They  fill  up 
that  which  is  wanting  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  for  his  body,  which 
is  the  Church.     When  all  penance  due  for  their  own  sins  is  paid, 
they  rest  not  content,  but  with  joyful  hearts  take  upon  them  some 
portion  of  the  pain  which  must  be  exacted  from  the  rest  of  the 
Church,  either  in  itself  or  in  the  persons  of  these  its  human  mediators. 
'^  Many  of  us,  indeed,  are  scarcely  aware  of  the  extent  to  which 
these  vicarious  austerities  have  been  undergone  by  the  Saints.   Fearful 
and  shocking  as  they  seem  to  the  self* indulgent  spirit  of  our  time  and 
country,  and  far  removed  from  the  ordinary  practices  of  the  pious 
Catholic's  life,  we  have  too  often  forgotten  that  such  things  existed 
in  past  days,  and  that  they  also  exist  still  in  our  own.     We  are 
almost  tempted  to  look  upon  them  as  spiritual  extravagances,  suited 
to  other  climes  and  a  more  barbarous  epoch,— as  unfitting  subjects 
for  the  contemplation  of  Christians  living  in  the  world,  and  in  whom 
such  austerities  can  scarcely  ever  be  looked  for.     How  baseless  are 
these  notions,  we  need  scarcely  say ;  it  is  enough  to  reply  to  them, 
that  if  the  agonies,  bodily  and  mental,  of  our  blessed  Lord  himself 
are  proper  subjects  for  our  ceaseless  meditation,  even  in  all  their 
physical  details,  there  can  be  no  possible  reason  why  we  should  not 
find  edification  and  instruction  in  the  recollection  of  those  frightful 
safferings  by  which  his  Saints  have  most  intimately  become  partakers 
in  the  mystery  of  his  cross.     Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  also,  that  these 
austerities  were  in  the  Saints  a  result  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit 
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of  God  itself.     These  holy  souls  did  not  torture  their  bodies  withoim.i 
a  special  illumination  from  on  high.    It  would  be  madness  for  ass 
ordinary  Christian  to  think  of  such  self-inflicted  penances.     Thr^ 
have    been    invariably   practised    under    the    special    guidance  01 
enlightened   directors,   who   have  given   their  whole  energies  aa^ 
prayers  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  their  penitents  were  guided  l»y 
the  Holy  Ghost,  before  permitting  them  to  attempt  such  extraordinary 
penances.    This  is  the  doctrine  of  every  ascetic  writer  in  the  Churcb,* 
Vicarious  sufferings  of  this  awful  character  must  no  more  be  at- 
tempted by  the  great  multitude  of  Christians,  however  devout  tbeir 
lives,  without  a  distinct  enlightenment  of  grace^  than  an  ordioaiy 
Catholic  would  be  justified  in  seeking  to  work  a  miracle  of  healing 
of  his  own  accord* 

**  A  few  instances  will  serve  to  show  the  peculiar  nature  of  tliae 
austerities,  and  the  many  Saints  who  have  practised  them. 

**  The  blessed  Enrico  Sasone  (a.d.  1365)  wore  a  cross  with  dbiIs 
upon  it  between  his  shoulders,  and  drawers  upon  his  legs  into  which 
needle-points  were  fastened,  so  that  the  lacerated  flesh  became  actaallf 
corrupt,  and  the  habitation  of  worms.  He  was  also  accustomed  to 
bind  his  hands  together  at  night-time  with  iron  manacles,  so  8«  not 
to  be  able  to  relieve  himself  from  any  of  the  tortures  which  he 

endured.t 

*'  The  venerable  sister  Veronica,  in  like  manner,  clothed  herself  io 
a  garment  studded  with  piercing  points,  which  she  called  her  embroi' 
dered  vest. 

^*  The  angelic  Aloysius  Gonzaga  was  wont  to  place  in  his  bed 
pieces  of  pointed  wood,  to  wound  him  even  in  his  sleep ;  and  when 
drawing  near  the  end  of  hb  most  innocent  life,  he  requested  perDifl* 
sion  of  the  Father  Provincial  to  scourge  himself  violently ;  and  when 
his  own  exhausted  frame  was  unequal  to  the  inflicting  of  the  stripes, 
he  desired  a  servant  to  be  summoned,  to  scourge  him  from  head  to 
foot. 

**  At  the  process  of  the  canonization  of  St.  Veronica  Giuliani,  her 
confessor  gave  an  account  of  her  fearful  austerities.     He  said  that 
she  would  scourge  herself,  in  imitation  of  the  scourging  of  Jesu 
Christ,  for  two  hours  and  more ;  and  that  only  at  his  desire  did  she 
consent  to  spread  the   torment  over  the  space  of  a  whole  week. 
Sometimes  this  scourging  was  inflicted  with  chains  of  iron,  or  with 
bundles  of  thorns  or  nettles.     She  imprinted  the  holy  name  of  Jesui 
with  hot  iron  upon  her  body ;  she  often  walked  without  soles  to  her 
shoes,  or  put  small  stones  within  the  shoes,  to  cause  pain  when  she 
moved  about.     At  one  time,  she  used  to  hang  herself  up  with  loops 
to  a  bar  across  her  room,  with  her  feet  off*  the  floor  (in  the  way  that 
torturers  have  often  tormented  their  victims),  for  two  hours  together, 
until  her  confidante  (Sister  Giacinta)  took  her  down.     This  penaoee, 
however,  was  forbidden  to  her,  because  on  one  occasion  she  was  for* 
gotten  for  some  time,  and  was  found  at  the  point  of  death.^ 

♦  See  ScaratneUi,  Direttorio  Ascetico,  tratt.  iL  art.  L  a  4. 
Scaramelli,  ut  supra. 
Life  of  St  VeroDica  Giuliani,  compiled  from  the  Processes,  lib.  iii.  c.  4. 
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*'  St.  Teresa^  the  great  Saint,  the  woman  of  masculine  energy  and 
utttirlDg  activity  of  mind,  who  id  accounted  almost  a  doctor  of  the 
Church  for  her  profound  theological  writings,  and  even  by  men  of 
the  world  is  placed  in  the  highest  rank  of  authors  in  the  pure  Cas- 
tiliiD  tODgue,  emulated  in  her  voluntary  sufferings  the  holy  souls  just 
nuwd.  She  wore  an  instrument  most  tormenting  in  its  construction, 
beiog  made  of  iron,  perforated  with  a  thousand  holes,  and  grating 
Bpon  the  flesh  like  the  sharpest  file.  With  the  full  swing  of  her  arms 
ihe  repeatedly  scourged  herself,  so  that  a  putrid  humour  came  forth 
from  the  wounds ;  and  the  only  remedy  she  applied  was  fresh  stripes 
vpoo  the  tortured  body.  She  strewed  her  bed  with  thorns  and  briers, 
*n<l  laid  upon  it  with  more  joy  than  if  it  had  been  a  couch  of  down, 
b  a  word,  it  was  her  ardent  desire  to  copy  so  closely  the  sufferings 
of  her  beloved  Spouse,  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  that  if  God  had  permitted 
It,  she  would  have  torn  in  pieces  her  fragile  frame.^ 

**  The  supernatural  sufferings  of  St.  Rose  of  Lima  have  latterly 
^me  so  familiar  to  our  readers,  that  we  need  not  now  refer  to  them. 
Similar  penances  were  endured  by  St.  Mary  Magdalene  of  Pazzi,  a 
Christian  of  extraordinary  sanctity  from  her  childhood,  and  a  model 
of  every  grace.  Yet  her  sufferings  for  the  sake  of  the  church  were 
Cmel  and  agonising  to  the  last  degree.  She  wore  an  iron  girdle  sharp- 
ened with  nails.  She  scourged  herself  with  all  kinds  of  instruments, 
especially  with  a  heavy  iron  chain  of  about  three  pounds  weight,  and 
continued  the  chastisement  for  a  whole  hour  at  a  time.  A  sister  of 
her  convent  on  one  occasion  observed  her  while  she  was  inflicting  the 
stripes  upon  herself,  and  counted  more  than  five  hundred  blows  from 
tlie  time  when  she  first  began  to  reckon.  It  is  not  needful  to  say  that 
her  body  was  torn  and  livid,  and  that  her  blood  flowed  upon  the  floor 
of  her  cell.  She  burnt  her  flesh  with  flames,  till  she  was  lame  for 
days  afterwards.  She  pressed  her  flesh  with  pincers  till  the  blood 
gvshed  out.  She  struck  her  breast  with  a  stone  while  she  prayed. 
She  rubbed  herself  with  nettles ;  and  when  obliged  to  wear  sandals, 
placed  dry  cypress  cones,  broken  in  pieces,  beneath  the  soles  of  her 
feet  while  she  worked.  Before  she  was  forbidden  to  do  it,  she  con- 
tinued barefoot  upon  the  snow  till  nature  gave  way,  and  the  whole 
frame  was  numbed.  On  one  occasion  she  stood  an  entire  day  bare- 
footed upon  the  snow  in  prayer.f 

«<  Such  are  but  a  few  instances  of  that  renewal  of  the  passion  of 
Jesus  Christ,  which  has  been  the  glory  and  the  joy  of  so  many  of  his 
beloved  children,  and  by  which  that  measure  of  satisfaction  is  again 
and  again  enriched,  from  which  we  Christians  of  a  lower  rank  receive 
a  mitigation  of  the  temporal  punishment  due  to  our  sins.  Truly  does 
haman  nature  shudder  at  the  sight  I  Truly  does  the  tender,  benevo- 
lent,  but  unenlightened  heart  feel  sick  at  the  thought  of  those  lace- 
rated forms,  those  bloody  stripes,  those  almost  mortal  agonies.  Yet 
would  it  not  be  the  same,  could  such  an  one  behold  the  Lamb  of  God 

•  Life  of  St  Teresa,  a  barefooted  Carmelite,  hj  F.  Federigo  di  8.  Antonio,  of 
the  Mune  order,  dedicated  to  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  hb.  i.  c  xiii.  . 

••  t  Vito  di  SanU  Blaria  Maddalena  di  Pazsi,  reprinted  at  Lucca  with  **>«  ^PJ»; 
nstur  of  the  Vicar-General  of  Card.  Spada,  Bishop  of  Lucca.    Vol  i.  PP-  x«^»a. 
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Himself,  as  He  came  forth  from  the  hands  of  his  tormentors,  and 
fastened  to  the  accursed  tree  ?     Let  those  who  turn  with  indigi 
horror  from  the  recital  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Saints,  attempt  to 
tray  to  their  imaginations  what  was  the  sacred  body  of  Jesus  ChriL4K( 
when  It  was  taken  down  from  the  Cross,  after  all  bis  hours  of  mooi^ 
horrible   tortures.     Yet   He  died  voluntarily;  He  chose  that  verf 
description  of  torment  which  left  in  Him  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  human 
form.    Why,  then,  may  not  those  who  love  Him  with  the  most  ardeor 
love,  voluntarily  endure  for  their  fellow-sinners  some  portion  of  tke 
very  same  species  of  agonies  which  He  endured  for  them  ? 

*'  We  may,  indeed,  be  satisfied  that  a  disinclination  to  contemplate, 
and  still  more  to  believe,  the  vicarious  penances  of  the  Saints,  is  io  a 
great  measure  connected  with  some  unsoundness  or  weakness  of  faith 
in  the  very  doctrine  of  purgatory  itself.  If  (according  to  BellarmiDe) 
they  who  deny  purgatory  will  never  go  there,  may  we  not  fear  that 
they  who,  through  some  fault  of  their  own,  are  unequal  to  grasp  and 
rejoice  in  the  true  doctrine  of  the  church  on  the  subject  of  these 
mysterious  sufferings,  will  proportionately  suffer  for  it,  when  they 
come  to  that  place  of  purification  ?  LiCt  us  not  forget  th^t  faith  is  an 
irrevocable  condition  of  our  being  made  partakers  in  the  blessings  of 
redemption,  both  as  regards  the  infinite  merits  of  our  blessed  Lord 
himself,  and  as  regards  those  other  merits,  of  another  kind,  which  are 
stored  up  in  the  treasury  of  the  church,  through  the  sufferings  of  those 
who  are  thus  afflicted  for  their  brethren's  sake. 

"  5.  The  pecular  cast  of  religious  phraseology  and  manner  of  speak- 
ing, among  the  better  class  of  Protestants,  is  a  further  mark  of  the 
feebleness  of  the  grasp  with  which  they  lay  hold  of  the  great  truths  of 
Christianity.     Every  denomination  of  the  Protestant  world  has  its 
Shibboleth,  its  distinguishing  forms  of  speech,  and  even  at  times  its 
appropriate  twang,  or  tone,  or  whine,  or  expression  of  facet  or  pos- 
ture  of  the  head  and  body.     Some  persons  snuffle,  some  declaiiD) 
some  moralize,  some  will  not  speak  aloud,  or  hold  their  heads  op, 
some  are  intensely  dogmatic,  others  are  afraid  to  say  anything  beyond 
a  suggestion.     Some  make  a  point  of  being  <  economical/  and  con- 
cealing their  religious  opinions  altogether ;  others  make  it  a  point  of 
duty  to  '  deliver  their  testimony'  at  all  times  and  seasons ;  while 
others,  again,  are  afraid  to  speak  a  word  of  common  sense  without 
qualifying  it  with  a  spice  of  their  beloved  Lutheranisro.     Hence  it  is 
that,  in  a  general  company,  one  can  pretty  well  guess  the  peculiar 
sect  to  which  any  religious  Protestant  belongs ;  if  not  by  the  cast  of 
his  countenance,  yet  by  the  first  sentence  or  two  that  he  utters.    Their 
minds  are  all  cut  and  dried  in  a  variety  of  moulds,  and  their  language 
is  shaped  accordingly.     Individuality  is  merged  in  sectarianism;  no 
man  speaks  like  himself,  but  according  to  what  he  fancies  will  be  ex- 
pected of  him.     Ex  pede  Herculem;  before  he  has  spoken  fifty  words, 
we  could  tell  the  class  to  which  he  belongs,  and  draw  up  a  list  of  hb 
opinions,  almost  as  accurately  as  if  he  had  spent  an  hour  in  telling  us 
bis  'views.* 

«  Compare,  then,  the  habitual  language  of  the  Catholio  Saints,  as 
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well  as  that  of  the  more  average  class  of  members  of  the  church. 
How  genuine  and  natural  are  their  words  !  How  little  they  are  under 
the  power  of  set  forms  of  speech  I  How  frank  and  bold  are  their 
expressions  on  religious  topics  I  How  little  have  they  learnt  to  mea- 
sure their  phrases  in  accordance  with  what  a  listener  will  say  to  them, 
except  when  positively  employed  in  dogmatic  teaching  I  They  know 
their  own  minds ;  they  comprehend  their  own  creed  ;  they  look  with  the 
eye  of  faith  upon  one  great  perfect  system  of  revealed  doctrine;  they  see 
realities,  and  are  not  entangled  in  a  mere  jargon  of  words ;  they  speak 
when  they  have  something  to  say,  and  it  never  enters  into  their 
thoughts  to  qualify  the  phrases  which  are  the  natural  expression  of 
their  ideas,  because  this  or  that  person  will  impute  to  them  some 
monstrous  heresy  or  other.  The  devotional  language  of  devout  Catho- 
lics is,  indeed,  an  inexplicable  puzzle  to  the  candid  Protestant,  who  is 
unacquainted  with  that  holy  courage  of  speech,  as  well  as  of  action, 
which  characterizes  both  their  conversation  and  their  prayers.  Our 
Litanies,  our  invocations,  our  statements  of  doctrines  and  their  legi- 
timate consequences,  our  very  conduct  itself  in  the  celebration  of 
■acred  functions,  is  something  astonishing,  confounding,  and  often- 
times scandalizing,  to  a  world  which  is  ever  measuring  its  religious 
words  and  exercises  by  the  rules  of  sectarian  preciseness,  and  which 
roust  make  up  for  its  deficiency  in  inward  vitality,  by  a  doubly  rigid 
adherence  to  external  rules  and  forms.  We  need  scarcely  enter  into 
particuUrs  to  prove  this  difference  between  the  followers  of  the  two 
creeds.  But  there  is  one  especial  point  of  difference,  which  lately  has 
been  the  cause  of  some  discussion,  to  which  we  shall  briefly  advert  a 
little  more  in  detail. 

**  Every  Catholic  knows,  that  to  suppose  that  a  conscientious  Catho- 
lic would  pray  to  an  image  or  picture  of  a  saint,  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  expression,  is  the  most  preposterous  of  absurdities.  He  not 
only  would  not  do  it;  he  could  not  do  it.  It  is  abhorrent  to  his 
Christian  nature ;  it  would  be  ipso  facto  a  destruction  of  his  existence 
as  a  Catholic  Yet  it  is  notorious,  not  only  that  the  church  herself, 
in  her  office-books,  uses  words  which  seem  to  be  addressed  actually  to 
an  inanimate  object,  but  that  many  of  her  canonized  Saints  have  had 
no  scruple  in  giving  vent  to  the  fervour  of  their  devotion  in  expres- 
sions which,  taken  literally,  are  forbidden  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 

**  The  doctrine  of  the  church  is  thus  stated  by  Suarez  in  his  treatise 
on  the  Incarnation.  The  passage  is  thus  referred  to  in  the  index  to 
the  contents  of  the  treatise  :  '  Sacrifice  cannot  be  offered  to  an  image, 
nor  can  prayers  be  addressed  to  it,  except  in  a  figurative  sense.'  In 
the  text  this  great  theologian  says,  that  prayer  may  not  be  addressed 
to  an  Image,  because  it  is  an  act  which  definitely  regards  an  intelligent 
being.  He  also  thus  goes  on  :  <  On  this  account  the  Council  of 
Trent  (sess.  25),  in  saying  that  images  are  to  be  adored,  added,  that 
this  does  not  imply  that  anything  is  to  be  sought  from  them,  or  any 
confidence  to  be  reposed  in  them  ;  for  prayer  and  confidence  depend 
upon  certain  acts  which  can  be  performed  by  an  intelligent  being 
alone.     Hence,  if  at  any  time  prayer  appears  to  be  addressed  to  an 
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image,  as,  for  example.  Id  these  words  of  the  church,  <  O  crois, 
oolv  hope,  give  increase  of  justice  to  pious  souls' — (O  enur,  _ 
unica  auge  pits  Justiiiam) — the  expression  is  a  figurative  one,  for  the 
prayer  is  offered  to  Him  who  was  crucified,  who  is  invoked  under  the 
name  of  the  cross,  that  which  contains  being  addressed,  by  a  metoDyn^ 
in  place  of  that  which  is  contained.     Hence  also  it  follows,  that  a  cer- 
tain honour  is  also  to  be  attributed  to  the  cross  itself;  for  althoagh 
prayer,  that  is,  a  request,  can  properly  and  really  be  addressed  only  to 
the  original  of  the  image,  yet  as  a  certain  species  of  honour  cto  be 
paid  in  presence  of^ny  image,  by  certain  words  or  gestures,  that  so  it 
may  be  understood  that  the  image  itself  is  honoured ;  therefore  tlie 
act  of  worship  or  prayer  has  a  more  extensive  import,  and  is  extended 
to  everything  to  which  man  pays  any  respect.'     In  this  last  daaeewe 
cannot  fail  to  observe  that,  in  addition  to  the  admission  of  the  use  of 
praying  to  an  image  '  in  a  figurative  sense,'  it  is  implied  that  prayer, 
being  a  certain  honour^  as  well  as  a  direct  reqtiesty  so  far  it  u  not 
wrong  to  address  it  to  an  image,  as  an  expression  of  such  respeet  ai 
every  enlightened  Chrbtian  pays  to  sacred  things. 

^*  In  this  spirit  of  confidence  in  the  truth  and  purity  of  their  real 
meaning,  we  find  the  Saints  repeatedly  using  expressions  which,  takes 
literally,  would  imply  that  they  prayed  to  images  or  pictures.  St. 
Joseph,  of  Cupertino,  had  a  wonderful  devotion  to  the  miraculoos 
painting  in  his  convent,  called  the  Madonna  del/a  Cfrotiella,  In  his 
Life,  published  at  Rome  in  1722,  and  dedicated  to  Pope  Innocent  XllL, 
with  the  usual  imprimatur,  mention  is  made  of  his  continual  prayers 
to  this  image.  Sometimes  it  is  recorded  that  this  picture  addreased 
words  to  him,  as  related  in  the  process  of  his  canonization.  When  he 
was  away  from  his  convent,  he  pined  so  much  after  this  picture,  that, 
in  order  to  console  him,  his  superiors  had  a  copy  of  it  taken  and  sent 
to  him,  at  the  sight  of  which  he  went  into  an  ecstasy.    (Life,  p.  852.) 

"  In  the  Life  of  St.  Philip  Benizi,  published  at  Marseilles  in  1772, 
with  the  imprimatur  of  the  theological  canon  of  the  cathedral,  of  the 
vicar-general,  of  the  provincial  of  the  Servites,  and  of  two  doctors  of 
theology,  an  account  is  given  of  a  miraculous  picture  of  our  Lady  of 
Florence,  of  which  it  is  said,  '  God  gave  many  favours  to  Floreoce 
through  this  image.  Popes,  emperors,  and  other  Christian  kings,  hite 
at  all  times  addressed  their  prayers  to  it.' 

''  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori  had  in  his  room  a  large  picture  of  the 
blessed  Virgin,  which  he  frequently  saluted,  and  from  which  he 
implored  aid.     (Life,  published  at  Rome  in  1839.) 

"  The  practice,  indeed,  is  so  constant,  that  to  those  who  have  any 
but  the  most  superficial  knowledge  of  the  real  character  of  the  lives 
of  Catholic  Saints,  further  instances  are  more  than  superfluous*  It  if, 
in  truth,  nothing  more  than  a  fresh  exemplification  of  the  realHtf  of 
Catholic  faith  and  love.  It  is  an  illustration  of  the  grand  and  glorioos 
truth,  that,  by  the  indwelling  grace  of  God,  we  are  enabled  to  fix 
upon  divine  and  invisible  objects  those  very  affections  which  the 
natural  heart  of  man  fixes  upon  what  is  earthly  and  visible.  That  a 
pious  soul  who  loves  Jesus  Christ  with  a  truly  ardent'  regard,  should 
at  times  speak  to  his  image  as  though  that  image  were  really  Jesus 
Himself,  is  no  more  strange  or  absurd,  than  what  we  incessantly  see  in 
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^Vkt  cue  of  all  persons  of  affectiooate  feelings,  when  they  turn  their 
^es  to  the  representations  of  those  they  love  upon  earth.     Who  has 
^H>t  beheld  the  bereaved  husband,  or  wife,  or  parent,  clasp  to  the 
WtI  the  portraits  of  those  who  were  most  dear  to  them  while  they 
bved  and  speak  to  the  image  as  though  it  could  really  hear  the  sound 
of  their  sorrowing  voice?     Why,  then,  do  we  expect  the  Christian 
^eirt  to  be  more  cold  and  more  precise  in  the  utterance  of  its  deepest 
'ore,  or  call  for  a  rigid  consideration  of  the  literal  meaning  of  every 
Word  that  is  uttered,  when  the  soul  is  too  full  even  for  tears  ?     This 
daviiih  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  a  system  of  mere  intellectual 
feligion  can  never  be  paid  by  the  Catholic  Saint.     His  religion  is  a 
creed  which  absorbs  and  satisfies  every  power  of  his  being :  his  intel- 
lect, bis  judgment,  his  imagination,  his  love, — all,  all  are  set  free  to 
aet  with  supernatural  energies  in  his  intercourse  with  God,  and  with 
the  invisible  world ;  and  we  might  as  well  seek  to  bind  down  the 
^nst  of  an  eagle,  so  that  it  should  only  flutter  to  and  fro  like  the 
fowls  before  a  barn-door,  as  to  enchain  those  aspirations  which  are  in 
▼ery  deed  too  fervent  and  too  profound  for  any  mortal  language  to 
express." 

So  that  this  party — that  is,  the  converts — are  determined 
to  uphold  that  which  the  editor  of  DolmarCs  Magazine  de- 
nomiced  as  idolatry.  It  is  indeed  very  extraordinary  how 
much  the  tactics  of  the  Romish  party  have  altered.  A  few 
years  ago  their  aim  was  to  persuade  Protestants  and  the  upper 
classes  in  their  own  church  in  ^this  country,  that  there  was  no 
very  important  difference  between  the  doctrines  of  the  two 
churches.  Then  they  tried  to  smooth  and  soften  the  obnoxious 
tenets  and  practices,  or  to  keep  them  as  much  as  possible  out  of 
sight.  Now  their  policy  is  directly  the  reverse,  and  their  anxiety 
seems  to  be  to  put  all  that  can  be  offensive  to  Protestants  in 
the  strongest  possible  light,  and  to  express  their  doctrines  in 
the  grossest  and  most  revolting  terms.  As  far  as  their  converts 
are  concerned,  they  seemed  to  have  had  the  same  taste  for  strong 
language  and  startling  paradoxes  before  they  joined  them: — but 
then  has  the  whole  government  of  the  Romish  communion 
passed  into  their  hands  ?  And  if  this  new  policy  be  not  that 
which  tlieir  prelates  approve,  are  they  and  their  aristocracy 
puppets  in  these  young  men's  hands.  However,  this  change  of 
policy,  though  a  fact  worthy  to  be  noticed  and  recorded,  would 
lead  to  a  digression. 

Is  there  any  body  of  Christians  prepared  to  subscribe  to  the 
doctrine  of  Ticarious  suffering  which  these  men  are  now  endea- 
vouring to  propagate  ?  We  consider  this  to  be  a  very  serious 
question  indeed.  Hitherto,  amidst  all  its  errors,  and  follies,  and 
superstitions,  the  Romish  church  has  retained  its  hold  of  the 
great  truth  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God.  But  it  is 
perfectly  plain  that  if  this  method  of  justifying  the  suicidal 
practices    ascribed  to   these  reputed    saints,    be   suffered  to 
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develop  itself  into  a  doctrine,  it  must  end  in  the  denial  of  the 
Atonement  and  the  Incarnation. 

Archbishop  Magee  has  truly  remarked  that  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  surprise  "  that  die  lines  of  error,  in  their  manifold  directions, 
should  sometimes  intersect,  if  not  for  a  certain  length  of  way 
coincide.'*  And  certainly,  any  one  who  has  studied  the  Arian 
and  Socinian  controversies,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  perceiving 
that  the  theory  which  some  of  their  most  distinguished  writers 
have  advanced  concerning  the  sufferings  of  Christ  is  in  nothing 
substantial  different  from  the  view  now  put  forward  by  these  ad- 
vocates of  Romanism.  Dr.  Priestly's  notion  was,  that  there  is 
nothing  so  very  different  in  the  occasion  and  manner  of  Christ's 
death  ^^from  that  of  others  who  suffered  and  died  after  him  in 
the  same  cause  of  Christianity,  but  that  their  sufferings  and 
death  may  be  considered  in  the  same  light  with  his."  Archbishop 
Magee  naturally  and  shrewdly  observed,  that  '^  if  the  death  of 
Christ  be  viewed  in  the  same  light  with  the  death  of  anj 
other  martyr,  the  invocation  of  the  Popish  saints  may  appear  a 
consequence  not  so  revolting  to  Christian  piety.'*  But  if  so, 
what  danger  is  there  also  of  running  into  the  errors  of  those 
who  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  and  the  Incarnation, 
when  men,  on  the  other  hand,  represent  the  self-inflicted 
tortures  of  these  so-called  saints  as  being  akin  to  the  sacrifice 
and  sufferings  of  Christ,  if  not  a  part  or  a  continuatioD,  or 
even  the  complement  of  his  atonement  The  distinctions 
which  this  convert  makes  in  order  to  guard  himself  against  as 
conclusion  so  apparent,  are  ingenious,  and  like  most  other 
applications  of  ingenuity  to  religious  questions,  to  be  suspected 
on  that  account.  The  majority  of  mankind  cannot  understand 
such  distinctions,  or  retain  them  as  safeguards  against  error. 
Those  who  receive  this  theory  will  in  ninety-nine  cases  oat  of 
every  hundred,  believe  that  the  atonement  and  sacrifice  of 
Christ  are  nothing  different  from  the  atonement  and  sacrifice 
offered  by  St.  Rosa  in  her  self-inflicted  toitures.  And  what  the 
consequence  must  be,  and  how  rapid  the  progress  of  any 
church  in  which  such  notions  become  prevalent,  to  heresy  and 
Deism,  it  requires  no  extraordinary  degree  of  sagacity  to  foresee. 

For  if  (according  to  this  a  priori  argument)  it  be  part  of  the 
privilege  of  the  saint,  because  he  is  a  member  of  Christy  to  sufier 
vicariously  for  sin,  then  it  remains  to  be  shown,  how  these 
authors  can  guard  themselves  by  distinctions  between  temporal 
and  eternal  punishment  Distinguish  as  they  may,  they 
must,  to  make  any  real  distinction,  either  deny  the  suffi- 
ciency of  Christ's  death  to  save  the  sinner  from  die  temporal 
punishment  of  sin,  or  on  the  other  hand,  must  deny  the 
sufliciency  of  these  self-inflicted  torments  to  save  him  from 
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1  punifihinent:  in  either  case  this  a  priori  argument  falls 
ground.  The  argument  is  useless  unless  they  concede, 
that  Christ^s  death  was  insufficient  for  ftoM  purposes,  or 
ie  saints'  is  sufficient  for  both.  And  how  any  one  can  deny 
be  atonement  of  Christ  is  sufficient  for  every  purpose  to 
I  atonement  is  applicable,  who  grounds  his  doctrine  of 
Q  vicarious  suffering  on  the  pretence  that  it  is  necessary  the 
lera  should  suffer  with  the  head,  in  this  sense,  it  is  impos- 
ko  discover,  and  equally  difficult  to  conceive,  how  any  think- 
aan  who  has  arrived  so  far  as  to  involve  himself  in  this 
licable  confusion  and  error,  can  stop  short  of  Deism  itself. 
e  thing  is  clear,  that  whatever  argument  has  at  any  time 
derived  from  the  vicarious  import  of  Christ's  sufferings  in 

*  of  his  Godhead,  must  be  abandoned  if  the  Romish  theory 
fanitted;  ^  for,"  as  Bishop  Taylor  observes,  ^'by  this  doc- 
it  is  not  to  be  said  of  Christ  alone  that  *  he  was  wounded 

mr  transgressions,'  that  he  only  satisfied  for  our  sins ;  for  in 
liurch  of  Rome  it  is  done  firequendy,  and  pretended  daily, 
by  another  man's  stripes  we  are  healed.' " 
itides  this,  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  suffering  here  broached 
^nantwith  errors  of  the  most  serious  magnitude.  However 
may  differ  in  theory,  this  notion  that  the  sufferings  under- 
I  by  these  saints  are  the  actual  punishments  due  to  the  sins 
lerSy  while  it  confuses  and  falsifies  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
iment,  does  as  effectually  as  the  most  extravagant  supra- 
rianism  and  the  wildest  antimonianism,  tend  to  such  a 
ation  of  moral  restraints,  as  will  produce  results  that  no 
inity  on  the  part  of  its  advocates  can  prevent 
it  is  it  not  obvious  that  the  whole  of  this  justification  of 
barbarous  penances,  is  grounded  on  a  childish  sophism  ? 
fhen  these  writers  use  the  word  voluntary  as  a  term  common 
B  sufferings  of  Christ  and  of  their  so-called  saints ;  who 
not  perceive,  that,  when  applied  to  the  latter,  the  word 
iary  means  self-inflicted^  and  can  mean  nothing  else ;  and, 
IB  18  not  the  sense  in  which  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were 
tery,  the  argument  is  as  invalid  as  any  other  which 
on  nothing  better  than  a  play  on  words.     But  let  them 

*  their  doctrine  to  this  test  If  one  of  these  saints  had 
in  end  to  his  life  by  a  rope,  or  a  pistol,  or  a  dose  of 
ie  acid,  is  there  any  sane  man  who  would  pretend  to 
y  his  self-murder  on  the  plea  of  its  being  voluntary,  and  so 
limed  to  the  voluntary  death  of  our  Redeemer  ?  This  is 
ctreme  supposition.  The  death  their  saints  died,  aocord- 
0  their  legends,  was  suicide,  and  self-inflicted.  The  only 
ence  between  it  and  any  other  sort  of  suicide  was,  that 
adopted  a  somewhat  more  protracted  process  of  inflicting 
u  XXXW .—Febrmry,  1849.  a 
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death  upon  themselves  :  and  if  the  lenffth  of  time  taken  to  effect 
suicide  will  divest  it  of  its  guilt,  it  must  have  the  same  effect  is 
a  case  of  murder; — and  then  he  who  has  anfy  starved,  or 
scourged,  or  tortured  his  victim  to  death,  must  be  acquitted. 

But  really  the  question  is  as  unworthy  of  grave  discussion  as 
the  pretence  that  those  who  teach  people  to  believe,  that  the 
pictures  and  images  of  saints  weep  and  talk,  and  can  be  sent 
like  St  Rosa's  to  find  a  missing  spoon,  are  not  encouraging  ido- 
latry and  superstition. 


THE  ROMAN-CATHOLIC  PRIESTS  IN  IRELAND. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  few  weeks,  there  have  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  accounts  of  some  most  extraordinary  mcts  corrobo- 
rative of  the  statements  we  have  repeatedly  laid  befixre  our 
readers,  relative  to  the  violence  resorted  to  by  the  Bomaa- 
catholic  priests  in  Ireland.     One  of  these  cases  is  that  of  a  Mr. 
Conway,  to  which  we  shall  probably  revert  next  month.    But 
for  the  present,  we  content  ourselves  with  the  following  extract 
from  the  Slioo  Journal^  which  contains  the  sworn  depositioiis 
in  another  of  these  cases,  that  of  Mr.  O'Neil,  one  of  the  prierts 
in  Sligo,  against  whom  a  charge  was  made  by  a  Mr.  Delanj,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  three  odber  gentlemen,  on  account  of  th^ 
most  violent  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  priest.     The  extiaet 
from  the  Sligo  paper  is  as  follows : — 

<*  In  our  last  publication  we  laid  before  our  readers  a  report  from 

the  Petty  Sessions  of  perhaps  one  of  the  most  novel  and  barbaroM 

outrages  on  record,  where  the  Rev.  James  O'Neil,  R.C.C.,  in  tbii 

town,  and  a  man  named  M^Lougblin,  clerk  of  the  chapel,  were  brooght 

before  the  Bench,  upon  a  warrant  charging  his  reverence  with  iDflidr 

Ing  sundry  dangerous  wounds  upon  the  persons  of  Alderman  Co^ 

dukes,  John  Delany,  William  Wilson,  and  Henry  Caldwell,  E^vs 

with  a  weapon  called  a  <  skull  cracker,'  t.  e.,  a  short  piece  of  whale- 

bone  or  other  elastic  substance,  with  a  leaden  or  iron  knob  at  the  endi 

which  ended  in  the  parties  being  sent  for  trial  to  the  next  assixes. 

We  did  not  intend  to  allude  to  this  matter  further  than  to  give  a 

sketch  of  the  evidence  brought  out  at  the  Petty  Sessions,  consideriog 

that  the  reflections  of  the  rev.  assailant  would  be  a  punishment  hi 

greater  than  comment  could  inflict ;  but  when  we  find  forbearanee 

turned   to   another  account,  and   wilful   mis-statements  circalated, 

through  the  medium  of  a  Dublin  paper,  the  parties  whom  Provideoee 

saved  from  the  deadly  blows  aimed  at  them,  styled  *  drunken  fellows,' 

and  made  to  appear  the  aggressors,  we  must,  in  justice  to  the  iojored, 

lay  copies  of  the  informations  as  sworn,  before  our  readers ;  and  kit 

we  should  be  accused  of  partiality,  we  give  the  informations  of  the  rev. 

defendant  and  his  coadjutor  also — these  documents  will  speak  for 

themselves.     Just   fancy  a  priest  and  his  Man  Jack  starting  out  at 
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nudoight  to  '  whip  the  girls/  (we  use  their  own  language)  armed  with» 
not  the  word  of  truth,  but  a  skull  cracker,  and  when  remonstrated 
with  upon  the  impropriety  of  their  unmanly  conduct  in  horsewhipping 
unfortuDate  females,  dealing  blows  around  with  this  murderous 
veipon,  felling  to  the  ground  with  each  blow  his  victim.  Can  any- 
thing be  more  repugnant  to  Christianity,  or  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  miision  of  a  minister  of  God  ?  We  feel  ashamed  that  such  an 
occarreDce  should  take  place  in  our  usually  peaceful  neighbourhood ; 
hut  some  months  ago  we  deprecated  the  system  pursued  by  his  rever- 
enee  as  illegal,  uncharitable,  and  unmanly,  and  had  our  remonstrance 
been  then  attended  to,  he  would  not  now  have  to  atone  at  the  bar  of 
jutice  for  this  daring  act  of  priestly  tyranny. 

''In  reference  to  some  remarks  that  appeared  in  the  Dublin  Even^ 
^  MaUf  reflecting  upon  the  firmness  of  the  magistrates  present  at 
Petty  Sessions,  we  beg  to  correct  the  error  into  which  our  respected 
contemporary  has  fallen.  On  the  first  disturbance,  they  stated  they 
toald  have  the  court  cleared,  if  a  repetition  of  it  took  place ;  and 
ifcnrards  the  Mayor  and  Mr.  Wheian,  R.M.,  escorted,  with  a  strong 
fiMrd  of  police,  headed  by  Sub-Inspector  Thompson,  the  assailed  par- 
|itt  to  their  own  homes — on  the  way  a  man  named  Smyth  was  arrested 
jfl  the  tot  of  throwing  a  stone,  and  with  a  promptitude  that  does  them 
jofioite  credit,  the  Mayor  and  Mr.  Wheian  adjudicated  on  the  case 
<*<ftni/ier,  and  sent  him  for  one  month  to  prison,  with  hard  labour, 
which  Mdutary  example  had  a  most  desirable  efiect  in  deterring  the 
'^naioder  of  his  reverence's  body  guard  from  similar  experiments. 


Borough  of  Sligo,  1       '*  The  informations  of  John  Delany,  Esq., 

to  wit.  >  Finisklin  Road,  in  the  town  of  Sligo,  who  hav- 

*-  J    ing  been  duly  sworn  on  the  Holy  Evangelists, 

iBtketh  oath  and  saith,  that  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  inst.,  about 

the  hour  of  one  o'clock,  a.m.,  this  deponent  was  leaving  the  house  of 

Mr.  Robertson,  in  Knox's-street,  where  he  had  been  spending  the 

efvoiog  in  company  with  Alderman  Cordukes,  Richard  Reid,  Henry 

Caldwell,  William  Wilson,  and  Edward  Trumble,  when  hearing  some 

shouting,  William  Wilson  and  Henry  Caldwell  said  they  would  go  and 

ate  what  was  going  on,  when  they  proceeded  towards  the  Borough, 

by  way  of  the  Fish  Market  and  under  the  Mills  ;  deponent,  who  was 

then  going  home  round  the  corner  of  Knox's-street  with  Alderman 

Cofdiikes,  and  seeing  the  Rev.  Mr.  O'Neil  and   M*LoughIin,  who 

were  then  proceeding  along  Wine-street,  return  and  follow  Wilson  and 

Caldweil,  deponent  with  Alderman  Cordukes  proceeded  after  them, 

aad  upon  arriving  at  the  house  whence  the  crying  and  grief  came  in 

Ike  Borough,  as  he  was  informed,  was  the  house  of  a  woman  called 

Junes,  knocked  at  the  door  together  with  Alderman  Cordukes,  and 

ioqairing  what  was  the  matter,  was  answered  from  inside,  that  Father 

O'Neil  bad  been  there  beating  them,  the  door  still  remaining  closed. 

TbiB  deponent,  then,  with   Alderman  Cordukes,  turned  about  and 

were  proceeding  home,  when  at  the  corner  of  Quay-street,  opposite 

Campbell's  store,  deponent  seeing  the  Rev.  Mr.  O'Neil  standing  on 

the  flags  or  footpath,  and  M*Loughlin  standing  some  littlef  disUnee 
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from  him  on  the  road.  Deponent  then  spoke  to  M^Loughlin,  a«B^ 
said  to  him,  *  there  is  bad  work  going  on  here  below  ;  I  fear  there  is 
murder  in  the  house.'  He  replied  to  the  deponent,  '  Oh,  no,  we'  ^we 
only  been  whipping  the  women  ;*  to  which  this  deponent  repliec^ 

<  You  are  a  damned  scoundrel,  and  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your- 
self for  doing  so.'  M'Loughlin  then  said,  in  a  threatening  tone,  *  Do 
you  know  who  you  are  speaking  to  ?'  to  which  the  deponent  repMedf 

<  I  do  well ;'  and  on  seeing  M'Loughliu  raise  a  stick,  as  this  deponent 
believed,  to  strike  him,  he,  the  deponent,  laid  hold  of  the  stick,  with  t 
view  to  protect  himself,  and  in  the  struggle  both  fell,  and  while  tbis 
deponent  was  still  on  the  ground  this  deponent  was  struck  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  O'Neil  on  the  side  of  the  head  with  what  this  deponent 
believes  to  have  been,  and  was  told  to  have  been,  a  life  preserver. 
This  deponent  got  on  his  legs,  when  he  was  again  struck  with  the 
same  implement,  as  deponent  believes,  and  knocked  down  again  by 
the  said  Rev.  Mr.  O'Neil,  and  this  the  said  Rev.  Mr.  O'Neil  did  three 
several  times,  besides  giving  deponent  several  blows  on  the  body  and 
arms  ;  after  which,  this  deponent  remained  on  the  ground,  as  he  heard, 
and  believes,  for  a  few  minutes  senseless.  And  this  deponent  further 
swears,  that  after  the  first  blow  given,  as  described  above,  by  the  said 
Rev.  Mr.  O'Neil,  the  said  M<Loughlin  struck  the  deponent  repeatedly 
with  the  stick  which  this  deponent  had  endeavoured  to  take  from  hiOf 
as  already  described. 

<^  Sworn  before  me  at  Sligo,  this  25th  day  of  December,  1848. 
"  John  Delany.  "  Robt.  M'Bride,  Mayor. 

Borough  of  Sligo,  ^    *'  The  informations  of  James  O'Neil,  of  Chapel- 
to  wit.  >-  lane,  in  the  parish  of  St.  John,  in  the  barony 

3  ^^  Carbery  and  county  of  Sligo,  Roman-catholic 

clergyman,  who  being  duly  sworn  on  the  Holy  Evangelists  and  ex- 
amined, informant  saith — That  about  the  hour  of  one  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  Sunday  the  24th  instant,  he  was  proceeding  to  'The 
Borough,'  in  the  town  of  Sligo,  accompanied  by  John  M'Loughlin, 
when  he  observed  a  party  of  five  or  six  persons  at  the  comer  of 
Knox's-street — two  of  said   persons  went  in  the  direction  of  the 
Borough,  by  the  Fish  Market,  and  were  followed  by  informant  and 
M'Loughlin,  and  the  other  four  persons  came  af^er,   following  at 
a  short  distance.     Saith,  that  he  went  by  the  rear  of  th^  Boroogh 
houses,  and  was  standing  with  M'Loughlin  close  to  the  store  formeriy 
held   by  Mr.  Campbell,  when  informant  was  assaulted  by  Alderman 
Cordukes  of  Sligo,  by  endeavouring  to  seize  hold  of  him  by  his  breaitf 
and  said,  <  You  have  a  right  to  answer  these  questions,'  alluding  to 
questions  which  John  Delany  was  then  addressing  to  M*Loughlin,  and 
which  informant  directed  said  M*Loughlin  not  to  answer ;  informant 
having  withdrawn,  perceived,  as  he  best  recollects,  John  M'Loughlin 
on  the  ground,  who,  with  John  Delany,  was  struggling.     An  ttffray 
then  commenced,  and  informant,  to  protect  himself,  struck  in  every 
direction  the  persons  who  were  present,  with  a  stick.     Saith,  that  at 
said  time  and  place  two  of  said  persons,  whose  names  he  has  been 
informed  and  believes  to  be  Henry  Caldwell  and  William  Wilson, 
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><saalted  iDformant  by  rushing  at  faim  with  the  intent  of  striking  him, 
vhom  informanty  in  self-defence,  knocked  down.  Saith,  that  a  stone 
va«  thrown  at  informant,  and  be  has  been  informed,  and  believes^ 
^t  it  was  thrown  by  Richard  Reid.  Saith,  that,  to  the  best  of  his 
^lief,  Edward  Trumble  was  present,  aiding  and  assisting  in  the 
•ntrage. 

^  Sworn  before  me  this  26th  day  of  December,  1848. 

**  James  O'Neil.  **  Robt.  M'Bride,  Mayor. 

'*Read  and  re-sworn  before  us,  Pibworth  Whelan,  R.M.,  and 
Ifoses  Monds,  Mayor,  J.  P. 

Borough  of  SUgo,  ^       '<  The  informations  of  John  Magloughlin,  of 
to  wit.  ^  Chapel  Lane,  Sligo,  in  the  parish  of  St.  John, 

in  the  barony  of  Carberry,  and  county  of  Sligo, 


who  being  duly  sworn  on  the  Holy  Evangelists  and  examined,  informant 
saith — that  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  24th  instant,  he  was  at  the 
Borough,  in  the  town  of  Sligo,  and  about  the  hour  of  one  a.m.,  was 
retoming  to  the  Borough,  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Jas.  O'Neil ;  saith 
tiiat  at  the  corner  of  Knox's-street  he  observed  six  persons — ^viz.. 
Alderman  Cordukes,  John  Delany,  Henry  Caldwell,  William  Wilson, 
Richard  Reid,  and  Edward  Trumble,  two  of  said  persons  separated 
from  the  others,  and  went  towards  the  Borough,  by  the  Fish  Market, 
whom  informant  and  Mr.  O'Neil  followed,  and  the  remaining  four  fol- 
lowed at  a  short  distance. — Informant  and  Mr.  0*Neil  were  standing 
near  the  entrance  to  Quay-lane,  when  he  observed  John  Delany 
approaching,  and  when  about  thirty  yards  off,  heard  him  say,  *  there 
are  two  ruffians  here  above,  let  us  come  up  and  see  who  they  are.* 
All  of  said  persons  (hen  approached  towards  informant,  when  Mr. 
Delany  said,  <  what  quarrel  is  this  here  below  ?'  informant  replied, 
*  nothing  that  signifies.'  Delany  said,  <  there  is  some  murder  in  it,' 
to  which  informant  replied, '  there  is  not.'  Mr.  O'Neil  then  directed 
informant  not  to  answer  Mr.  Delany's  questions.  Mr.  Delany  having 
again  asked,  *  what  row  was  that,'  informant  told  him  *  it  was  a  girl 
who  was  whipped,'  at  which  Delany  exclaimed, '  whipped,  you  ruffian, 
111  horsewhip  you,  you  ruffian,  look  at  the  stick  the  ruffian  has.' 
Upon  saying  which,  he  seized  hold  of  a  stick  informant  carried,  and 
endeavoured  to  wrest  it  from  him,  and  in  the  struggle  knocked  infor- 
mant down — informant  got  up  before  said  John  Delany,  who  was  also 
knocked  down,  and  a  row  commenced,  and  informant  and  Mr.  O'Neil 
fought  as  well  as  they  could. 

**  Sworn  before  me  this  26th  day  of  December,  1848. 

<<  John  M'Loughlin.  Robert  M* Bride,  Mayor. 

<<Read  and   re-sworn  before   us,  Pilsworth  Whelan,    R.M.,  and 
Moses  Monds,  Mayor,  J.P. 

Borough  of  Sligo,  )        •'  The  informations   of  Isaac  Cordukes,  of 
to  wit.  >  Union  Place,  Sligo,  in  the  parish  of  St.  John, 

- ^3    in  the  barony  of  Carberry,   and   borough  of 

Sligo,  aforesaid,  who  being  duly  sworn  on  the  Holy  Evangelists,  and 
examined,  informant  saith— that  he  spent  the  night  of  Saturday  last 
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with  John  Delany,  Henry  Caldwell,  William  Wilson,  Richard  Reid« 
and  Edward  Trumble,  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Robertson,  at  Knox's* 
street,  Sligo.  About  the  hour  of  one,  a.m.,  when  the  party  broke  op, 
Henry  Caldwell  and  William  Wilson  went  by  the  Borough  through 
the  Fish  Market ;  informant  and  John  Delany  were  proceeding  home 
by  Wine-street,  when  they  observed  the  Rev.  Mr.  O'Neil  and  Joho 
M*Loughlin  following  after  said  Caldwell  and  Wilson,  and  said 
John  Delany,  apprehensive  that  some  unpleasant  occurrence  might 
take  place,  requested  informant  to  go  home  by  the  Borough  after 
Wilson  and  Caldwell ;  saith  that  upon  nearing  the  far  end  of  tbe 
Borough,  their  attention  was  attracted  by  the  cries  of  women  in  a 
house  which  informant  subsequently  learned  to  be  occupied  by  a 
person  named  James,  where  the  women  stated  the  Rev.  Mr*  O'Neil 
and  M'Loughlin  had  been  and  beat  them;  informant  and  John 
Delany  continued  proceeding  home  when  they  met  John  M'Loughlio 
about  the  entrance  to  Quay-street,  and  Delany  said,  *  bad  work  was 
going  on ;'  M*Lougblin  replied,  <  they  had  only  been  whipping  the 
girls ;'  and  Delany  answered,  *  M*Loughlin  was  a  scoundrel  for  doing 
so,'  or  words  to  that  effect. — Saith  that  M*Loughlin  and  Delany  then 
got  into  holds,  and  informant  withdrew  some  yards,  when  the  Rev. 
Mr.  O'Neil  approached  him,  struck  him  with  a  loaded  weapon  on  his 
face,  and  knocked  him  down ;  saith  he  was  much  cut  and  injured  by 
the  blow,  and  as  he  has  been  informed,  and  believes,  his  life  was  io 
danger  for  some  time. 

«  Sworn  before  me  this  27th  day  of  December,  1848. 

<<  Isaac  Cordukes*  Robert  M'Bridb,  Mayor. 


Borough  of  Sligo,  ^       ^<  The  informations  of  Henry  Caldwell,  of 
to  wit.  ^  Sligo,  in  the  parish  of  St.  John,  in  the  barony 

Carberry,  and  county  of  Sligo,  who  being 


duly  sworn  on  the  Holy  Evangelists,  and  examined,  informant  saith, 
that  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  24th  instant,  he  was  in  company 
with  Alderman  Cordukes,  John  Delany  and  others,  when  he  was 
assaulted  at  the  entrance  to  Quay-street,  Sligo,  by  Uie  Rev.  James 
O'Neil,  of  Sligo,  who  wantonly,  and  without  the  slightest  provocation, 
struck  informant  a, violent  blow  with  a  weapon  known  by  the  name  of 
<  a  life-preserver,'  on  his  head,  which  rendered  him,  informant^  sense- 
less for  some  time. 

'<  Sworn  before  me  this  27th  day  of  December,  1848. 

"  Henry  Caldwell.  Robert  M'Bridb,  Mayor. 

<<  Read  and  re-sworn  before  us,  Pilsworth  Whelan,  R.M.,  and 
Moses  Monds,  J.  P. 


Borough  of  Sligo,    ^        *'  The  informations  of  William  Wilson,  of 
to  wit.  >   Sligo,  in  the  parish  of  St.  John,  in  the  barony 

)    of  Carberry,  and  county  of  Sligo,  who  being 

duly  sworn  on  the  Holy  Evangelists,  and  examined,  informant  saith, 
that  about  the  hour  of  one  o*clock  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  instant, 
he  was  wantonly  assaulted  at  the  entrance  to  Quay-street,  in  the  town 
of  Sligo,  by  the  Rev.  James  O'Neil,  who  struck  informant  repeatedly 
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on  \k  trm  and  person  with  a  loaded  weapon  called  *  a  life-presenrer ;' 
nith  laid  James  0*Neil  knocked  informant  down  with  said  loaded 
weapoD. 

'^  Sworn  before  me  this  27th  day  of  December,  1848. 

'^  William  Wilson.  Robert  M^Bridb,  Mayor. 

^Read  and  re-sworn  before  us,  Pib worth  Whelan,  R.M.,  and 
Moies  Monds,  J.P.*' 

Want  of  room  alone  prevents  us  from  giving  our  readers  the 
ongidal  account  of  the  investigation  before  ^e  magistrates,  a 
copy  of  which  has  been  forwarded  us  by  a  friend.  The  bar- 
rister who  conducted  the  case  for  Mr.  Delany,  congratulated  the 
bench  on  the  fact  that,  though  a  priest  was  concerned,  yet  there 
appeared  to  be  nothing  of  a  party  or  sectarian  character  in  the 
aflair.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Delany  was  a  Roman  Catholic, 
o&e  of  Mr.  O'Neills  parishioners,  and  now  came  forward  to 
complain  of  an  assault,  simply  because,  though  owing  no  ill-will 
to  Mr.  O'Neil,  he  was  resolved  that  no  man  should  assault  him 
^thimpimity,  be  he  priest  or  any  one  else.  It  appears,  indeed, 
from  the  examination,  that  one  thing  which  greatly  influenced 
Hr.  Delany  to  bring  forward  the  charge,  was  the  fact,  that  the 
prieat  and  his  firiends  had  circulated  a  report  that  Mr.  Delany 
And  his  friends  had  been  in  a  house  of  an  improper  description, 
And  this  Mr.  Delanv  considered  to  be  so  injurious  to  his  repu- 
^OQ  that  he  could  not  submit  to  it  in  silence,  but  felt  com- 
pelled to  bring  the  assault  before  the  magistrates.  Mr.  O^Neil's 
Jiolence  was  so  outrageous,  and  his  weapon  (a  piece  of  whale- 
^ne  with  a  "  lump  of  iron**  fastened  to  the  end  of  it)  so  deadly, 
^t  it  appeared  on  the  investigation  that  scarcely  a  minute  had 
^Iftpsed  before  he  had  knocked  down  the  whole  party,  and,  as 
he  continued  beating  them  while  they  were  down  on  the  ground 
optil  he  had  left  them  senseless,  the  only  wonder  is  that  none  of 
'^  blows  proved  fatal.  The  wounds  in  the  head  received  by 
some  of  the  party  were  so  severe,  that  their  medical  advisers  for 
^me  days  apprehended  danger  from  erysipelas.  Mr.  Caldwell 
•^ore  that  Mr.  O'Neil  never  spoke  a  word  before  he  struck 
Aem.  Mr.  Caldwell  was  standing  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
^lien  Mr.  O'Neil  struck  him  such  a  blow  on  the  head  as  to 
bock  him  senseless  against  the  wall,  and  to  cut  him  so  deeply 
thrauffh  his  haty  that  the  wound  bled  profrisely. 

There  is  one  point  in  this  story  of  a  very  remarkable  character. 
It  appears  throughout  the  whole  investigation,  that  Mr.  O^Neil 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  using  personal  violence  in  this  extra- 
ordinary manner,  though  hitherto  no  one  had  the  courage  to 
venture  to  bring  him  to  justice.  One  might  have  supposed  that 
if  a  priest  and  his  clerk  were  known  to  enter  improper  houses 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  beat  the  unfortunate  inmates 
with  such  violence,  that  their  cries  of  murder  were  heard  at  a 
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considerable  distance,  and  then  knock  down  every  one  tl^«^^ 
ventured  to  remonstrate  with  them,  such  conduct  could  never 
repeated,  but  that  the  absolute  power  the  Romish  bishops 
cise  over  their  clergy  would  instantly  have  been  interposed    to 
remove  so  scandalous  a  person  from  his  cure.     But  it  is  i>^r* 
fectly  plain,  that  Mr.  O'Neil  had  been  long  in  the  habit  of  a<^t- 
ing  in  this  violent  manner,  and  that  nothing  was  ever  done  ta 
check  or  to  punish  him.     Mr.  Delany  deposed,  that  it  was  hia 
object  to  put  a  stop  to  this  conduct,  which  ought  to  have  been 
checked  six  months  ago.  He  adds:  "  In  allusion  to  transactions 
of  six  months  ago,  I  say,  if  this  public  castigation  was  then 
stopped,  similar  ones  would  not  have  occurred,  and  it  migb^ 
have  prevented  others  from  being  \ictimized.  It  was  the  geners^ 
opinion,  that  had  Mr.  O'Neil  been  reprimanded,  these  assaulfcfi 
would  not  have  occurred."     Such  was  Mr.  Delany's  testimony  a 
and  our  readers  will  agree  with  us,  that  it  discloses  such  a  pictar*^ 
of  the  total  want  of  proper  discipline  in  the  Romish  church,  m^ 
is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  a  great  deal  of  the  wretcheA- 
ness  and  depravity  of  the  Irish  peasantry.     For  it  is  invariably 
found  that  around  these  violent  priests  are  collected  all  the  ill- 
disposed  of  the  populace.     On  this  occasion  Mr.  Delany  an  ^ 
his  friends  were  insulted  and  hooted  by  the  mob,  both  iusid^ 
and  outside  the  court-house,  who  followed  them  through  tt»« 
streets,  and  flung  stones,  gravel,  and  filth  at  them.     The  cox>* 
stabulary  were  assaulted.  The  very  barrister  who  was  employe^ 
to  conduct  the  proceedings,  was  struck  with  a  stone,  and  hetd 
his  hat  knocked  off,  and  a  party  of  police  was  actually  obliged 
to  escort  him  out  of  the  town. 

This  is  Irish  Romanism,  and  whether  we  are  wise  in  endea- 
vouring to  govern,  and  educate,  and  civilize  Ireland  tbrougli 
Mr.  O'Neil  and  his  coadjutors,  is  a  question  that  deserves  more 
serious  consideration  than  the  legislature  have  yet  given  to  it 
Some  time  or  another,  however,  it  must  be  answered. 


Notice  to  CoBBESPoicDEirro. 

The  arraogement  proposed  by  an  Editor  of  a  periodical  pablication  moft  be  lob* 
mitted  to  our  Publisher. 

LL.D.— It  would  be  impossible  to  gire  any  opinion  withoat  seeing  the  artidci 
contemplated.  But  fh>m  the  information  giren  in  his  note,  they  would  not  seen 
to  be  calculated  for  our  pages. 

F.  L.  has  been  receired.  Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  eTeiythiiig  that 
appears  in  such  a  publication  can  be  equally  interesting  to  all  readers.  Some  will 
yalue  what  others  care  nothing  about,  and  in  this  case  many  do  Taloe  it  ezoecd- 
ingly ;  and  to  such  persons  a  specimen  would  be  of  no  use  whatever. 
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ORIGINAL    PAPERS. 


LAUD  AND  HIS  MARTYRa 
ALEXANDER  LEIGHTOK. 

0  diOBe  'who  form  their  opinions  of  Archbishop  Laud  and  the 
en  who  were  subjected  to  punishment  in  the  Star  Chamber,  or 
L  the  High  Commission  Court,  from  the  pages  of  such  writers 

1  Nealy  it  will  appear  that  the  prelate  was  a  bitter  and  a  re- 
Kmeless  persecutor,  while  the  Puritans  were  a  set  of  meek, 
ttienty  ana  quiet  sufferers  in  the  cause  of  Christ.  Accordingly 
re  find,  even  in  the  present  day,  that  many  persons  adopt, 
^ittont  scruple,  the  assertions  of  Neal,  and  other  writers  of 
he  same  class,  as  undoubted  facts ;  and,  therefore,  that  Laud 
*  loaded  with  abuse,  while  the  Puritans  are  regarded  as  martyrs 
^  tlie  principles  of  the  Gospel.  To  place  these  matters  in 
^  trae  lignt  will  be  the  object  of  this  and  some  following 
"tides. 

.  It  has  often  been  the  lot  of  the  Church  of  England  to  suffer 
^^  the  two  extremes  of  Popery  and  Puritanism.  Opposed  by 
^tb,  she  preserved  that  course  which  is  marked  out  by  the 
Boly  Scriptures  and  Primitive  antiquity.  Her  doctrines  are 
wd  on  the  sacred  volume  only :  her  practices  are  sanctioned 
9  the  example  of  the  apostolic  age.  She  has  renounced  the 
idditions  of  Rome :  but  she  refuses  to  receive  presbytery  as  the 
Vimitive  model.  Steering  her  course  by  the  guidance  of  Holy 
cripture  vnth  respect  to  doctrines,  and  by  apostolic  antiquity 
r  her  discipline,  she  has,  at  different  periods,  been  exposed  to 
ifering  and  peril  from  Popery  on  the  one  hand,  and  Puritan- 
D  on  the  other.    Even  now,  the  secessions  from  her  com- 
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munion  are  in  two  directions,  some  towards  Rome,  others  to 
dissent.     Moreover,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  evil  arising  from  the 
latter  cause  is,  by  many  persons,  regarded  as  of  very  small  con- 
sequence, in  consequence  of  their  fears  and  apprehensions  of 
Popery.     It  is,  no  doubt,  incumbent  on  all  members  of  the 
English  church  to  foster  a  dread  of  Popery  as  a  most  deadly 
evil ;  but  they  must  take  care  not  to  shut  their  eyes  to  a  danger 
arising  from  the  opposite  extreme.     In  short,  churchmen  should 
never  forget,  that  the  Church  of  England  was  once  exposed  to 
long  and  severe  sufferings  from  Puritanism :  that  the  Prayer- 
book  was  denounced  as  Popish,  and  its  use  even  in  private 
houses  prohibited  under  severe  penalties ;  and  that  our  disci- 
pline and  government  were  cast  out  as  unchristian.     Besides,  it 
behoves  us  to  take  an  example  from  history.   At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Long  Parliament,  the  leaders  in  the  movement  were 
very  modest  in  their  demands,  asking  only  for  a  few  changes  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  the  cutting  off  of  some  alleged 
excesses  in  discipline  and  government ;  but,  emboldened  by 
success,  their  demands  were  speedily  enlarged,  until,  within  a 
very  few  years,  nothing  would  satisfy  them  short  of  the  abolition 
of  the  hierarchy,  and  the  total  rejection  of  the  Liturgy. 

We  draw  attention  to  these  facts,  because  there  is  a  striking 
similarity  between  the  views  of  the  leaders  in  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment in  1640,  and  those  which  are  now  adopted  by  the  parties 
who  are  calling  for  alterations  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
It  is  vain  to  urge,  that  a  few  concessions  would  satisfy,  when 
all  history  and  all  experience  prove  that  they  would  only  lead 
to  further  demands.    The  true  friends  of  the  Church  of  England 
will  resist  all  such  calls  for  changes,  viewing  them  as  fraught 
with  danger  to  their  cause.     Moreover,  it  would  be  unreason* 
able  to  make  concessions  to  the  clamours  of  a  few,  while  the 
vast  majority  of  churchmen  are  anxious  to  preserve  the  Prayer- 
book  undefaced.   In  all  such  cases  the  majority,  not  the  minoritf, 
must  decide.     With  the  example  of  the  confusions  of  the  Grwit 
Rebellion  before  their  eyes,  the  real  friends  of  the  churoh  will 
resolve  to  adhere  to  the  Formularies  which  have  been  handed 
down  to  them  by  men,  whose  piety  and  wisdom  assuredly  are 
not  equalled  in  those  who  are  now  calling  for  a  change.   Would 
right-minded  churchmen  be  content  to  submit  to  such  altera- 
tions as  Mr.  Baptist  Noel  would  introduce  ?     Or  would  they 
consent  to  receive    a  revision   of  the  Prayer-book  and  the 
XXXIX  Articles  from  the  House  of  Commons  ?     Yet  it  is  to 
such  a  result  that  the  present  movement  tends,  though,  probablj} 
its  leaders  contemplate  merely  a  few  changes  to  suit  uieit  own 
notions,  or  the  removal  of  a  few  imaginary  grievances.     Let  it 
ever  be  remembered,  that  the  Long  Parliament  did  not  contem- 
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pUte  the  abolition  of  Episcopacy  and  the  removal  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  when  they  first  began  to  call  for  changes. 
Yet  in  a  few  years  nothing  would  satisfy  them  but  the  utter 
extirpation  of  both. 

In  the  coarse  of  these  papers  I  shall  have  occasion  to  notice 
the  working  of  Puritanism  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  to 
direct  attention  to  it  as  a  warning  for  the  nineteenth.  Before  I 
proceed,  however,  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain,  that  by 
Pmtanitm  I  do  not  allude  merely  to  a  system  of  doctrinal 
views,  in  which  sense  the  term  has  not  unfirequently  been 
employed  in  controversial  writings;  but  to  the  whole  system 
of  worship  and  discipline,  as  it  was  displayed  in  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

The  title  at  the  head  of  this  article  is  adopted,  because  it  has 
been  the  fashion  to  represent  the  Puritan  malcontents  of  that 
period  as  sufferers  from  the  malice  and  the  cruelty  of  Archbishop 
Laud.  Two  objects  will  be  kept  in  view  in  the  series — the  one, 
0  show  that  Laud  was  neither  cruel  nor  unmerciful,  but  that 
he  sufferings  of  the  Puritans  were  only  such  as  the  principles 
>f  the  age  sanctioned:  the  other,  to  prove,  by  an  inouction  of 
»articular8  from  the  writings  of  die  individual  sufferers  at  the 
ime,  and  from  the  acts  of  the  same  party  at  a  subsequent  period, 
hat  the  very  men,  who  so  loudly  complained  of  the  Archbishop, 
rare  more  inclined  to  persecute  others  than  the  bishops. 
Ve  shall  find,  that  the  very  principles,  on  which  the  sufferers 
leted,  led  them  to  despise  lenient  treatment.  It  was  a  struggle 
»etween  them  and  the  church  for  preeminence.  They  asked 
lot  for  toleration;  they  demanded  dominion,  and  the  sub- 
nission  of  the  whole  church  to  their  own  system.  On  their 
mn  principles,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  dominant  party  to  punish 
ill  who  remsed  submission :  and  when  the  Presbyterian  system 
irerailed,  all  were  subjected  to  the  iron  yoke.  It  was  soon 
band,  too,  that  the  little  finger  of  Presbytery  was  thicker  than 
lie  loins  of  the  bishops. 

No  one  will  pretend,  that  the  exercise  of  cruelty  by  one  party 
San  justify  it  in  another.  But  when  men  talk  of  the  sufferings 
it  the  Puritans  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  attribute  their 
nfferings  to  the  bishops,  they  are  bound  in  justice  to  take  into 
iieir  account  the  prevailing  principles  of  the  age.  In  Laud's 
lays  toleration  was  deemed  unlawful.  It  was  denounced  as  a 
leresy.  Yet  some  modem  writers  speak  as  if  the  same  notions 
if  toleration  existed  in  that  age  as  in  the  present  day,  forgetting, 
hat  the  men  whom  they  defend  did  not  ask  for  liberty,  but  con- 
ended  for  domination. 

We  commence  our  inquixy  with  Leighton,  because  his  case  is 
ne  of  the  first  with  which  uie  name  of  Laud  is  connected^ 

s2 
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Alexander  Leighton  was  a  native  of  Scodand,  and  bom  about 
the  year  1568.  His  objections  to  Episcopacy,  and  to  the  ceie- 
monies  of  the  Ghiirch  of  England,  led  him  to  turn  his  attendon 
to  the  study  of  medicine,  which  he  practised  in  London.  Not 
having  a  regular  degree,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  he  was  prohibited  from  practice :  and  in  consequence 
of  persisting  in  his  course,  he  was  censured  as  a  person  dis- 
graceful to  the  profession.*  Very  little,  however,  is  known  of 
him  previous  to  his  trial  in  the  Star  Chamber,  or  rather  to  the 
publication  of  his  book,  for  which  his  punishment  was  inflicted. 
This  volume  made  its  appearance  in  die  year  1628.t  That  it 
was  a  libel  on  the  bishops  and  the  government  cannot  be 
doubted.  Even  in  the  present  day,  such  a  work  would  be  cen- 
sured in  a  court  of  justice,  and  its  author  subjected  ta  fine  and 
imprisonment,  as  a  defamer  of  the  church  and  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  land. 

My  first  object  will  be  to  give  a  selection  of  passages  fironi: 
the  work  in  question,  which  will  show  the  character  of  the  writes 
and  the  nature  of  his  principles.  This  selection  has  been  made 
after  a  very  careful  perusal  of  the  volume. 

The  work  has  two  plates,  one  of  which  is  a  representatioxa 
of  the  bishops  falling  headlong  from  a  ruined  tower ;  and  mj 
the  bottom  of  the  page  are  the  following  lines : — 

«  The  tottering  Prelats,  with  their  trumpry  all. 
Shall  moulder  doune,  like  elder  from  the  wall." 

In  the  epistle  "  To  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,*'  the  author 
says :  ^^  Your  Honours  knowe,  that  consultation,  yea  a  humilia- 
tion, can  doe  no  good  without  reall  (and  in  some  things  eradi- 
cating reformation.)     Joshua  did  well  to  pray,  but  hee  must  he 
up  and  doe.     When  Moses  and  Aaron  are  prayinge,  Joshua 
must  be  smiting  of  Amalek." — "  Let  not  the  overtopping  growth 
of  the  sons  of  Zeruiah  seeme  too  hard  for  you.     But  let  every 
man  gird  the  sword  of  justice  upon  his  thigh,  and  doe  execution 
according  to  desert" 

This  advice  was  not  unheeded  after  the  year  1640.  The 
sword  was  unsheathed,  and  Leighton  lived  long  enough  to  see 
the  commencement,  at  least,  of  the  scenes  which  he  was  so 

•  Granger,  i.  80. 
t  An  Appeal  to  the  Parliament :  or,  Sion's  Plea  againft  Prelacie.    The  wamm 
wbereoff  is  deliTered  in  a  decade  of  positions.     In  the  i»«ii^«iig  'whutOB,  thi 
Lord  Bishops,  and  their  appurtenances  are  manifestlie  proved,  Both  hy  difiM 
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desiroas  of  witnessing.     Among  his  ten  pontionsy  on  which  he 
enlarges  in  his  volume,  we  meet  with  this — 

"All  the  fearful  evills  of  siiine  and  judgment,  for  the  present  raign- 
ipg  among  us,  and  threatened  against  us,  (to  omit  the  blacke  desola- 
tion of  oar  sister  churches)  wee  conceive  to  be  the  birth  of  the  uxmbe 
md  the  nursHngs  of  the  breaits  of  the  hUrard^ie^ 

His  remedy  is  the  cutting  off  the  bishops. 

^* These  bishops  be  the  knots  and  wens  and  bunchie  popish  flesh, 
which  beareth  down,  deformeth,  and  deadeth  the  bodie  of  the  church, 
that  ther  is  no  cure  (as  we  conceive)  but  cutting  off/' 

In  favonr  of  Presbytery,  as  opposed  to  Episcopacy,  he 
quotes,  from  a  person  whose  name  he  does  not  give,  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

**  Epigramma  pro  Presbiterio  contra 
Episcopatum. 

^  Scotos  lustra  decern  rexit  Sacer  ordo  Senatus, 

Absq  nota  hsereseos,  schismatis  absq  nota. 
Et  delseta  force  extersit  Vestigia  dirse, 

Cui  nomen  Triplex  senio  dinumerat. 
AngUa  Prsesulibus  recta  est  septennia  septem, 

Haeresibusq  frequens,  schismatibusq  frequens, 
Atque  impressa  ferae  servat  vestigia  dirse, 

Cui  nomen  triplex  senio  dinumerat. 
Et  dubitamus  adhuc  sacrum  auctorare  senaturo. 

Ex  auctorato  Praesulis  imperio." 

^^ighton  furnishes  the  following  ti'anslation. 

"Christ's  sacred  sceptre  fiftye  yeares  had  swayed 
The  Scotts,  without  real  schisme  or  heresie : 
No  relict  there  of  that  fowle  beast  displayed. 
Whose  numerall  name  is  with  three  sires  made : 
But  England  governd  fiftie  years  and  three 
By  Prelates,  swarmes  with  haeresies  h  schismes : 
The  great  beasts  relicts  hatefull  solecismes 
In  God's  true  worship  by  her  are  retaynd. 
The  number  of  whose  name,  (as  hath  been  said,) 
Three  sixes  make  666,  is  by  them  thus  maintaynd, 
Why  put  wee  not  imperious  Prelates  downe, 
And  set  Christ's  sacred  senate  in  its  roome." 

Some  of  his  assertions  may  excite  a  smile  :  yet  their  mali'* 
CI0U8  character  is  apparent  Alluding  to  the  Liturgy j  the  Ordi- 
mUum  Service,  the  Homilies^  and  the  Canons,  he  says :  "  Now 
fHnBi  grosse,  absurd  (if  we  say  not  blasphemous)  untruthes  all 
beis  5  bookes  are  stuffed  with,  wee  neede  not  to  demonstrate, 
inoe  by  a  judicious  and  true  inquiry,  they  are  made  more  than 
lanifest.     Especially  the  Ser>ice  Booke :  which  they  cannot 
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deny  to  be  raked  out  of  three  Romish  channels ;  namely,  the 
Briviaryj  out  of  which  the  common  prayers  are  taken,  out  of  the 
Rituall  or  Book  of  Rites,  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments, 
buryall,  matrimony,  visitation  of  the  sicke  are  taken.  And  out 
of  the  Masse  Booke  are  the  consecration  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
Collects,  Gospells,  and  Epistles.  As  for  the  Book  of  Orduui- 
tion  of  Archbps,  Bps,  Ministers,  &o.,  it  is  out  of  iheBmane 
PontificalV* 

In  his  description,  even,  he  does  not  uniformly  adhere  to  the 
truth.  Thus,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  in  his  parallel,  he 
misrepresents  the  number  of  the  Canons.  "  Yea,  lest  vexatioii 
enough  should  be  wanting,  they  have  hatched  out  of  their  own 
brains,  an  hundred  and  Jiftie  laws,  called  the  Canons^  as  we  may 
think  in  apishe  imitation  of  the  Psalmes  of  David.**  The  reader 
may  soon  ascertain  that  the  number  of  the  Canons  is  different 
from  Leighton^s  statement. 

The  parish  clerks  are  not  spared  in  this  strange  performance, 
though  their  sins  are  laid  at  the  door  of  the  bi^ops.  ^^  More- 
over, they  sinne  against  the  parish  clerks,  who  are  the  right  eye 
of  their  spiteful  courts,  for  their  office,  what  are  they  ?  (be  it 
with  reverence  spoken)  a  very  crew  of  holtf'water  dishehuU. 
These  be  the  knights  of  the  Crosse,  the  keq)ers  of  the  Pm'i 
wardrobe,  the  great  maisters  of  the  revellsJ'^  Even  the  ill  condact 
of  children  is  attributed  to  the  prelates.  "  How  cometh  the 
fruit  of  our  bodyes  to  prove  so  eviU  ?  but  from  the  prelats  vas- 
sailing  them  to  the  marke  of  the  beast  as  crosse  and  confirmatumy 
It  appears  that  all  the  troubles  of  the  land  were  assigned  to  die 
same  cause. 

"  Why  hath  our  earth  beene  as  iron,  and  the  heavens  as  hroMt  ^ 
from  the  brazen  statutes  and  brazen  serpents  of  the  prelacy.*' 

**  Why  have  strange  fires  broke  out  and  consumed  us  ?  And  watcn 
overflowed  us,  but  because  of  that  strange  fire  in  God's  worship  among 
us,  and  the  waters  of  Nilus,  mixed  with  the  pure  wine  of  God's  ordi- 
nances, let  in,  and  kept  in  by  the  Popish  profane  crew  that  depend  upon 
them." 

«*  Whence  hath  beene  the  gromng  of  the  brute  creatures  among* 
us,  under  murreings  and  wastings,  but  from  our  sins,  arising  from  the 
Beast  r' 

*«  We  know  (right  noble  senators)  that  you  believe  this  hienardik 
to  be  the  root  oif  all  our  evill,  then  it  will  necessarie  follow  that  it  most 
be  rooted  out,  or  it  will  roote  us  out." 

**  This  idol!  of  the  hierarchy  must  be  done  away,  or  no  disoomfitiDg 
of  the  Philistines." 

The  following  is  an  allusion  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who 
had  been  recenriy  murdered :  and  it  does  not  indicate  anytbing 
of  a  right  or  a  Christian  feeling  in  the  writer. 
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"The  Lord  of  Hostes,  since  your  last  meeting,  hath  made 

^  great  GcUah  to  fail  unexpectedly ;  and  surely  we  may  say 

(iiswmderfiiU  in  our  eytzP    Such  language  even  now  would  be 

deemed  a  justification  of  murder.  Leighton  certainly  thanks  Ood 

for  catting  off  the  duke  by  the  hand  of  Felton.     Such  a  man 

would  not  have  spared  others,  had  he  been  invested  with 

power. 

The  Queen  was  pointed  at  in  this  passage.  ^^  A  fourth  thing 
diat  we  much  importuned  Ood  for,  was  the  breaking  of  the 
Spanish  match,  and  our  Princes  safe  return  from  Spaine: 
Ood  in  mercie  granted  both,  but  we  were  so  unthankful  for 
both  these  in  a  right  manner,  and  brake  up  our  watching  over 
Inm  for  a  better  helper ^  that  Ood  suffered  him,  to  our  heavie 
woej  to  match  with  the  daughter  of  Heth^  though  he  mi$t  an 
Egyptuxfi, 

l^e  parliament  is  repeatedly  urged  to  strike  at  the  prelacy. 
"  Smite  that  Hazaell  in  the  fifdi  ribbe ;  yea,  if  father  or  mother 
stand  in  the  way,  away  with  them  (we  beseech  you).**  "  Take 
of  then  this  HydrsBS  head ;  and  sense,  life,  action,  and  motion 
of  all  the  wicked,  and  wickednesse  shall  perish.'' 

*<  The  prehcie  is  the  mother  of  all  sinne,  and  the  daughters  main- 
taine  the  mother;  take  away  the  mother,  and  the  daughter  shall  not 
fiode  so  manie  husbands.  The  sythe  to  mo  we  downe  sinne  is  ditci" 
pUnef  which  the  prelates  cannot  endure,  and  that  argueth  and  plainely 
coDvinceth  their  kingdome,  to  subsist  by  sinne." 

"  Proclaime  to  all  sortes  of  people  from  the  word,  the  impiety  and 
iniqaitie  of  the  prelates  places,  and  practises :  discover  to  the  prelates 
their  dangerous  condition,  will  them  to  come  out  of  Babell :  and  to 
cast  off  their  antichristian  pomp.  Show  them  and  the  people  the 
fearful  sin  of  pestering  God's  worship,  and  overlaying  people's  con- 
sciences with  the  inventions  of  men :  yea  with  the  trumperie  of  anti- 
christ." 

These  passages  are  merely  a  sample  of  the  work ;  and  they 
relate  chiefly  to  the  government  of  the  church.  There  are 
numerous  most  abusive  denunciations  of  the  ceremonies  and 
services  of  the  church,  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  in 
that  age  not  to  have  noticed.  Nay,  Leighton  would  have  com- 
pelled the  whole  nation  to  submit  to  his  own  peculiar  system,  and 
compelled  them  by  heavy  pains  and  penalties. 

It  will  be  evident,  therefore,  to  the  reader,  that  such  a  work 
could  not  be  permitted  to  be  circulated ;  nor  could  the  author 
expect  to  escape  without  censure.  In  that  day  the  mode  of 
punishment  was  different  from  that  of  more  recent  times ;  but 
even  now,  such  a  work  would  be  condemned  before  a  legal 
tribunal,  unless,  indeed,  its  author  were  regarded  as  a  mad- 
man. 
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Leightou  was  accordingly  summoned  before  the  Star  Chamber. 
He  was  charged  with  publishing  a  scandalous  book.  The  pub- 
lication was  admitted  bj  the  author,  but  he  contended  that  bis 
intention  was  only  to  remonstrate  against  certain  grievances  in 
church  and  state,  in  order  that  they  might  be  subjected  to  the 
consideration  of  Parliament.  It  seems  that  five  or  six  hundred 
copies  were  printed,  and,  as  the  author  alleged,  for  the  use  only 
of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Some  of  the 
judges  intimated  that  the  defendant  would  have  been  liable  to  a 
prosecution  for  treason  in  the  courts  of  law,  so  that,  after  all, 
he  probably  fared  better  in  the  Star  Chamber  than  before 
another  tribunal.  It  was  also  stated  in  the  court,  that  he  was 
called  before  the  Star  Chamber,  rather  than  into  another  court, 
solely  from  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  crown  to  treat  the 
defendant  with  more  leniency ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  this  statement.  The  punishment  was  imprisonment 
for  life,  a  fine  of  10,000/.,  degradation  firom  the  ministry  by  the 
Court  of  High  Commission,  the  pillory,  whipping,  the  loss  of 
his  ears,  slitting  of  the  nose,  and  the  branding  of  his  face. 
Such  a  mode  of  punishing  a^  individual  was  so  barbarous,  that 
we  may  well  wonder  that  it  was  practised  so  long,  yet  it  was 
sanctioned  by  all  parties  in  authority.  As  we  proceed  in  our 
inquiry,  we  shall  find  even  the  Independents  in  New  England 
adopting  the  same  course.  Nor  was  it  until  a  comparatively 
recent  i)eriod  that  several  of  the  barbarous  customs  in  the 
punishment  of  ojQTenders  were  abolished.  But  it  is  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  times,  not  to  a  disposition  for  cruelty  on  the  part 
of  individuals,  that  such  barbarity  must  be  attributed. 

Before  the  execution  of  the  sentence  Leighton  made  his 
escape  firom  prison,  but  on  being  retaken,  was  carried  into 
effect.* 

Rushworth  remarks,  that  Leighton  was  much  pitied  on 
account  of  his  sufferings  ;  but  he  adds,  **  only  his  untempered 
zeal  (as  his  countrymen  then  gave  out)  prompted  him  to  that 
mistake,  for  which  the  necessity  of  affairs  at  that  time  required 
this  severity  firom  the  hand  of  the  magistrate,  more  than  per- 
haps the  crime  would  do  in  a  following  juncture."t  This  is,  in 
short,  an  answer  to  the  whole  charge  cJleged  by  modem  writers 
against  the  government. 

But  a  most  important  question  now  remains  to  be  discussed 

*  Rushworth,  ii.  55,  56,  57. 
t  Ibid.  Fuller's  account  is  by  no  means  fayourable  to  Leighton.  <*  During  the 
sitting  of  the  last  Parliament,  one  Leighton,  a  ScoHsk'tMn  presented  a  Botk  unto 
them ;  had  he  been  an  Englishman,  we  durst  call  him  afitrious,  and  now  will  tenae 
him  hfiefy  (whence  kindled  let  others  guess)  writer.  His  Book  consisted  of  a  eoa- 
tmued  railing  from  the  beginning  to  the  end;  exciting  the  Parliament  and  p€Oplt 
to  kil  all  the  Bps,  and  to  smite  them  under  thejijlh  rib."    Book  xi.  136. 
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-Biinely,  how  far  was  Laud  implicated  in  the  cruelties  inflicted 
I  Leighton.  As  a  member  of  the  Star  Chamber  he  undoubt- 
Dj  shared  the  responsibility  with  the  rest  of  the  judges  in  that 
(Urt;  bat  it  has  been  attempted,  during  a  long  series  of  years, 
load  the  memory  of  Laud  with  all  the  disgrace  which  is  sup- 
ised  to  attach  to  those  proceedings.  The  charge  was  invented 
'his  enemies,  and  it  is  repeated  without  inquiry  in  the  present 
y,  bjr  a  certain  class  of  writers. 

The  slander  against  Laud  was  circulated  by  Neal,  whose 
isempulous  assertions  on  many  subjects  are  notorious.  The 
lowing  passage  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  charge,  by 
lomsoever  it  may  have  been  repeated.  '^  Bishop  Laud  pulled 
rius  cap  while  lliis  merciless  sentence  was  pronouncing,  and 
ve  Gk>d  thanks  for  it.^*  Neal  cites  no  authority ;  yet  many 
bsequent  writers  have  detailed  the  slander  without  scruple, 
r.  Brooke,  in  his  '^  Lives  of  the  Puritans,*^  assures  us,  diat 
Laud  was  so  exceedingly  enraged  that  he  desired  the  court  to 
flict  the  heaviest  sentence  that  could  be  inflicted  upon  him. 
his  they  did  to  his  lordship's  fullest  satisfaction."  Then, 
ier  giving  the  particulars  of  the  sentence,  he  adds,  ^^The 
mtefiil  sentence  being  passed  against  him.  Laud  pulled  ofi*  his 
Uy  and  holding  up  his  hands,  gave  thanks  to  Ood,  who  had 
iven  him  the  victory  over  his  enemies."  For  this  version  of 
le  story  Brooke  refers  to  Rushworth,  and  to  Ludlow's  Letter 
»  Hollingworth.  Not  one  word  of  the  kind  is  mentioned  by 
loshwordi,  nor  does  he  even  allude  to  the  presence  of  Laud  in 
le  court  at  the  sentence  of  Leighton.  It  is  true  that  Ludlow 
ives  the  story,  but  as  no  authority  is  quoted,  while  the  state- 
lent  is  entirely  unsupported  by  any  other  writer,  we  are  justi- 
led  in  treating  it  as  a  mere  slander,  invented  for  the  purpose  of 
raducing  the  memory  of  the  Archbishop.  As  Neal  gives  the 
lander  vnthout  citing  his  authority,  we  may  reasonably  infer 
hat  he  was  ashamed  to  rest  his  assertion  on  such  a  foundation, 
md  therefore  preferred  giving  it  on  his  own  unsupported  state- 
ment. Mr.  Brooke,  writing  long  afterwards,  cites  his  author, 
evidently  feeling  that  Ludlow^s  character  and  the  value  of  his 
testimony  would  be  less  likely  to  be  understood  now,  than  at 
the  period  of  Neal's  history.f 

Neal  has  been  misled  by  Kushworth  in  his  notice  of  the 
sntry  in  Laud's  diary.  Rushworth's  notice  is  as  follows: 
*  Concerning  whose  escape,  and  executing  of  the  sentence  upon 

*  Neal,  ii.  189. 

f  The  penons,  who  so  readily  gire  currency  to  the  slander  of  Ludlow,  ought,  at 

tt  areata,  to  be  equally  ready  to  receire  the  following  assertion  in  his  Memoira. 

About  the  16th  of  the  same  January  the  Scots  marched  into  England,  and  having 

tcrwick  secured  for  them,  the  first  tbmg  they  attempted  was  the  taking  of  NewcasUe, 

rhieh  the/  did  by  storm:    The  Lords  and  Commons  for  their  encouragement 
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him  afterwards,  the  Bp.  of  London,  in  his  Diary  on  the  Fourth 
of  Norember,  makes  this  memorial — yiz. 

**  LeightOD  was  degraded  at  the  High  Commisnony  Toesday  the  0th 
of  November ;  that  night  Leighton  broke  out  of  the  Fleet,  the  warden 
says  he  got,  or  was  helped  over  the  wall,  and,  moreover,  jprofessed  he 
knew  not  this  till  Wednesday  noon.  He  told  it  not  me  tui  Thursday 
night.  He  was  taken  again  in  Bedfordshire,  and  brought  back  to  the 
Fleet  within  a  fortnight. 

Friday,  November  the  16th,  part  of  his  sentence  was  executed 
upon  him  in  this  manner,  in  the  new  Palace  at  Westminster,  in  term 
time."* 

Rashworth  then  details  the  particulars  of  the  punishment,  as 
though  the  Archbishop  had  recorded  them  in  his  Diary.  Yet 
the  following  is  the  only  entry  on  the  subject 

^<  Novemb^  4.  T^andlay,  Leighton  was  degraded  at  the  High  Com** 
mission. 

**  Novemb,  9.  Tttetday,  That  night  Leighton  broke  out  of  the  Fleet** 
The  warden  says,  he  got  or  was  helped  over  the  wall ;  the  warden, 
professes  he  knew  not  this  till  Wednesday  noon.     He  told  it  not  m^ 
till  Thursday  night.     He  was  taken  again  in  Bedfordshire,  and  broagh% 
back  to  the  Fleet  within  a  fortnight. 

'^  Navemb.  26.  Friday^  part  of  his  sentence  was  executed  upon  him 
at  Westminster.^f 

This  is  all  that  occurs  in  the  Diary ;  and  lest  it  should  be 
supposed  that  Wharton  had  suppressea  any  portion  thereof,  we 
may  state,  that  the  same  entry,  and  nothing  more,  occurs  in 
Prynne's  work,  to  which  undoubtedly  Rushworth  was  indebted 
for  some  of  his  materials.^    Prynne  printed  the  Diary,  and  he 
gives  the  same  entry  as  Wharton.     It  is  singular,  therefore,  that 
Rushworth,  who  was  not  a  man  accustomed  to  misrepresent, 
should  have  been  guilty  of  such  a  fabrication.    Neal's  defenders 
may  allege  that  the  blame  rests  with  Rushworth.     But  to  this 
we  reply,  that  whatever  may  be  the  ffuilt  of  Rushworth,  Neal  is 
not  to  be  defended,  inasmuch  as  he  had  Laud's  Diary,  as  pub- 
Ibhed  by  Prynne  and  Wharton,  within  his  reach ;  and  he  on|^t 
to  have  consulted  these  authors  before  he  repeated  such  a 
slander  against  the  Archbishop.     He  published  the  fidsehood 
without  inquiry ;  and  in  the  story  of^  pulling  off  the  cap  he 
declined  to  cite  his  authority.     Who,  then,  can  avoid  the  con- 
baying  sentenced,  and  caused  execntion  to  be  done  apon  WiUiam  Laud*  AreblMthoo 
of  Canterbury,  their  capital  enemy,  the  10th  of  the  same  month."    Ludlow  f 
Memoirs,  i.  S3,  S4. 

*  Rashworth,  ii.  57. 

t  WhartoD,  History  of  the  Troubles,  &c^  L  45. 

X  Prynne's  Canterborie's  Doome. 
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iiion,  that  Neal  was  animated  by  the  unchristian  desire  to 
jure  ihe  reputation  of  the  Archbishop  ?^ 
As  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  Laud's  character 
s  been  traduced  from  age  to  age  by  succeeding  writers,  and  as 
npecimen  of  the  way  in  which  a  story  is  improved  by  unscru- 
iIouB  authors,  we  give  the  following  from  a  work  much  read  in 
sodand,  and  from  which  many  persons  form  their  opinions  on 
e  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 

^  This  was  the  famous  Leighton,  who,  for  writing  of  Zion's 
lea  against  Prelacy,  was  apprehended  at  London  by  two 
ffians,  and  brought  before  Archbishop  Laud,  who  sentenced 
m»  besides  a  fine,  &c.  &c."t  The  work  consists  of  a  oolleo- 
yn  of  lives  by  various  authors,  with  notes  by  a  nameless 
litor.  The  above  passage  occurs  in  a  note  to  the  Life  of 
obert  Bruce.  Thus  it  is,  that  persons  receive  and  act  upon 
nroneous  impressions.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
waders  of  this  work  would  suspect  any  falsehood  in  the  state- 
lent ;  yet  the  editor  of  the  book  has  ventured  to  assert,  that 
«aud  actually  sentenced  Leighton*  Well  would  it  be  if  the 
rriters  of  history  would  remember  the  awful  responsibility  they 
aoor  by  putting  forth  unfounded  statements.  They  lead  many 
if  their  readers  to  receive  and  believe  a  lie. 

The  passage  relative  to  Robert  Bruce  is  a  very  remarkable 
»ne,  and  shows  that  such  men  as  Leighton  gloried  in  their 
lomshment.  Thus  Bruce^s  biographer  says :  ^^  At  another  time  I 
vent  to  his  house,  but  saw  him  not  till  very  late ;  when  he  came 
>iit  of  his  closet  his  £EU)e  was  foul  with  weeping :  and  he  told 
ne  that  that  day  he  had  been  thinking  on  what  torture  and 
lardships  Dr.  Leighton,  our  countryman,  had  been  put  to  at 
London :  and  added,  if  I  had  been  faithful,  I  might  have  had 
die  pillory,  and  some  of  my  blood  shed  for  Christ,  as  well  as  he ; 
but  he  hath  got  the  crown  from  us  all.**}; 

Mr.  Brodie,  though  in  many  respects  a  candid  writer,  loses 
bis  temper  on  this  subject.  Thus,  alluding  to  the  sentence  on 
Leighton,  he  says :  '^  We  are  told,  though,  for  the  honour  of 
human  nature,  one  feels  disposed  to  disbelieve  it,  that  when  this 
horrible  sentence  was  pronounced.  Laud — that  patriarch  of  a 

*  Hr.  Brodie  on  this  jfAoX  admits :  "  It  is  bat  Justice  to  Laad  to  say,  that  Rash- 
worth  has  sardy  faXLen  into  an  error  aboat  an  entry  in  Land's  Diary,  detailing  the 
piaishiiieBt :  and  that  Neal,  Oldmizon,  fto.,  ha^e  followed  op  this  nusti^e  by 
murks  njxm  the  nnrelentin^  ferocity  of  the  man  that  oonld  coolly  sit  down  to 
describe  this  barbarity  for  his  own  recollection.*'  Brodie,  ii.  315.  A  dissenting 
writer,  Mr.  Pierce,  has  the  effrontery  to  say,  "  I  hare  set  down  this  accoant  A 
Leigfaton's  sofferings,  that  I  might  expose  I^nd  in  his  proper  colours,  he  being  the 
priaeipal  author  of  all  that  barbarity."  Pierce's  Vindication,  180.  Yet  he  had  only 
the  assertion  of  Ludlow  for  his  aothority !  t 

fBiographia  Scotlcana,  141. 
\  Brodie's  History  of  the  British  Empire,  ii  813. 
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Christian  church — that  grand  minister  of  a  religion  which  teaches 
charity  and  goodwill  to  men, — ^with  fiend-like  triumph  over  his 
prostrate  victim,  pulled  off  his  cap,  and  gave  thanks  aloud  to 
God,  the  Father  of  mercies."*  He  is  also  very  severe  on  Hume, 
who  refers  only  to  Kenneths  Complete  History.  Speaking  df 
Rushworth,  Heylin,  and  Laud's  own  Diary,  he  says :  '^  These  the 
historian  could  not  possibly  overlook;  but,  as  if  they  were 
entitled  to  no  respect,  he  passed  them  over  in  silence,  and  refers 
only  to  the  third  volume  of  Kennet's  Complete  History,  the 
production  of  some  nameless  violent  party  writer,  who  published 
in  1708,  about  eighty  years  after  the  event,  and  who  approves 
of  the  proceedings.  Of  itself  this  is  as  unworthy  of  credit  as 
any  naked  assertion  in  a  work  of  the  present  day,  and  there  is 
not  a  reference  to  any  authority  whatever.^f  This  is  very 
strange  conduct  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Brodie.  The  author  of 
this  ^ird  volume  w^as  Bishop  Kennet,  by  no  means  a  violent 
party  writer.  Then  he  merely  gives  Rushworth's  account 
almost  in  his  own  words,  as  Mr.  Brodie  might  have  ascertained 
by  a  mere  comparison  of  the  two  works ;  and  he  expresses  no 
approval  whatever.  Mr.  Brodie,  therefore,  grossly  misrepre- 
sents Kennet  in  this  matter.  He  should,  moreover,  have  applied 
his  OAvn  principle  to  his  own  assertion  respecting  Laud's  con- 
duct at  Leighton's  sentence,  for  he  cites  no  authority,  so  that  ^^ 
statement  is  unworthy  of  credit. 

But  notwithstanding  the  positive  assertions  of  Neal  and 
others,  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  even  that  Laud  was  pre- 
sent at  the  sentence  of  Leighton ;  though,  were  the  point  undis- 
puted, it  would  only  amount  to  this,  that  the  Archbishop  took 
his  seat  in  the  court  with  the  rest  of  the  judges.  However,  in 
the  absence  of  all  proof,  we  have  no  warrant  for  resting  on 
unsupported  assertions  of  later  writers,  who  merely  improve 
upon  the  scandal  of  Ludlow.  One  strong  circumstance  may  be 
mentioned  in  favour  of  the  supposition  that  he  was  not  present 
— namely,  that  Leighton^s  case  is  not  alluded  to  among  the 
charges  at  the  Archbishop^s  trial.  Yet  as  charges  were  accu- 
mulated from  the  most  trivial  circumstances,  it  is  scarcely  pro- 
bable that  Leighton^s  case  would  have  been  uimoticed  if  Lud- 
low's statement  had  been  correct.  It  would  rather  have  formed 
a  prominent  feature  in  the  charge.  Fuller  alludes  to  the 
absence  of  any  such  allusion,  though  he  assigns  a  different 
cause  for  the  omission.  ^^  It  is  remarkable  that  amongst  the 
many  accusations  charged  on  Archbishop  Laud  at  his  trial,  the 
severity  on  Leighton  is  not  at  all  mentioned,  chiefly  because 
(though  he  might  be  suspected  active  therein)  his  faults  were  of 


Ibid.  315.  t  Ibid. 
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fto  high  a  nature  none  then  or  since  dare  appear  in  his  defence."* 
Some  persons  in  later  times  have  ventured  to  defend  Leighton^ 
though  none  had  been  so  rash  in  the  days  of  Fuller.  Still  the 
aboYe  passage  by  no  means  countenances  the  idea  of  Laud's 
vresenoe.  On  the  contrary,  the  intimation  that  he  might  have 
been  suspected  of  being  active  in  the  business,  seems  to  point 
the  other  way,  since  a  mere  suspicion  always  leaves  room  for 
doubt  and  uncertainty .f 

Nor  does  Leighton's  appointment  as  keeper  of  Lambeth 
Palace,  when  it  was  converted  into  a  prison  by  the  Long  Par- 
liament, prove  anything  beyond  the  hatred  and  hostility  of  that 
assembly,  of  which  the  Archbishop  had  so  many  evidences  pre- 
tIous  to  his  death.  His  own  words  are  these :  '^  Upon  the 
28th  of  the  same  month.  Dr.  Lay  ton  came  with  a  warrant  from 
the  Honourable  House  of  Commons  for  the  keys  of  my  house  at 
Lambeth  to  be  delivered  to  him,  that  prisoners  might  be  brought 
thither.  I  referred  myself  to  God,  that  nothing  might  trouble 
me ;  but  then  I  saw  it  evident  that  all  that  could  should  be  done 
to  break  my  patience.  Had  it  not  been  so  somebody  else  might 
have  been  sent  to  Lambeth,  and  not  Layton,  who  had  been  cen- 
sored in  the  Star  Chamber  to  lose  his  ears,  for  a  base  and  a 
most  virulent  libel  against  Bps,  and  the  church  government 
established  by  law ;  in  which  book  of  his  were  many  things 
which  in  some  times  might  have  cost  him  dearer.^'it 

Leighton  was  actually  residing  at  Lambeth  at  the  period  of 
Land's  trial,  and  must  have  been  well  known  to  the  managers ; 
yet  no  allusion  is  made  to  the  subject.  Leighton  might  have 
been  produced  as  a  witness,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that 
such  a  course  would  have  been  adopted  if  Laud  had  been  pre- 
sent at  the  censure.  It  is  certain  that  the  opportunity  of 
producing  such  a  witness  would  not  have  been  lost  if  Ludlow's 
assertion  respecting  the  Archbishop  had  been  true. 

Even  supposing  that  Laud  was  present  at  the  trial,  it  would 
be  absurd  to  impose  more  upon  bis  head  than  on  the  rest  of  the 
members  of  the  court.     Why  should  Archbishop  Abbot  escape, 

*  Foller,  Book  xL  136. 
f  II  BOfl  appeur  ttrtnge  to  honest  men  to  find  eren  writers  of  oar  own  day  giving 
cwTtnej  to  Lodlow's  slander,  and  to  Rnshworth's  mistake.  Yet  sack  is  the  case 
irath  the  recent  historians  of  the  Dissenters.  Who  wonld  expect  to  meet  with  the 
Mowing  Misage  in  a  work  pahlished  as  late  as  1833.  '*  Dt,  Leighton  heing  broaght 
iM>  the  &ar  Chamber,  for  publishing  *  An  Appc»]  to  the  Parliament;  or,  Zion's 
Pica  •gfi"«*  the  Prelacy,'  received  a  sentence,  which  induced  Laud  to  pull  off  his 
cap  tn^fi^^  God  thanks."  As  though  this  were  not  enouffh,  the  writers  proceed. 
"^^Tbat  we  may  joatlr  appreciate  his  Lordship's  derotion,  he  has  recorded  in  his 
Diarr,  the  ientenoe.  Bogne  and  Bennett's  History  of  Dissenters,  i.  64.  The  first 
aasitioD  rests  on  no  authority:  the  second  is  a  notorious  falsehood!  Yet  these 
writers  can  grayely  repeat  it  as  a  truth  1    Is  it  possible  for  the  readers  of  such 

histories  to  arrire  at  the  truth  ?  ^    ,  „.  ^        .      .  ,^„ 

t  Wharton  s  History,  &c,  1. 198. 
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and  Land  be  oondemned?  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
cruelties  exercised  under  the  authority  of  the  court,  Laud  was 
no  more  responsible  than  the  rest  of  the  judges.  The  truth  is, 
that  Laud  appeared  so  great  in  his  death,  and  his  sufferings 
were  so  disgraceful  to  the  party  by  whom  they  were  inflictc^d, 
that  his  traducers  are  anxious  to  divert  attention  from  the 
Archbishop^s  closing  years  to  other  circumstances  of  the  period, 
in  order  that  they  may,  if  possible,  inflict  some  blemish  upon 
his  memory.  The  charge  of  cruelty  is  alleged,  in  order  that 
his  own  sufferings  may  appear  to  be  justified. 

But,  after  all,  the  very  men  to  whom  the  traducers  of  Land 
appeal  in  proof  of  their  charge  of  cruelty,  would  have  punished 
widi  the  utmost  severity  all  who  ventured  to  differ  from  them, 
had  power  been  entrusted  to  them  as  a  party ;  and  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  when  the  Presbyterians  became  triumphant^  the 
cruelties  and  the  bigotry  of  the  age  of  Laud  were  cast  into  the 
shade  by  the  sad  and  grievous  scenes  which  were  so  common 
under  the  rule  of  those  who  professed  only  to  support  and 
advance  the  sceptre  of  Christ  To  any  one  who  peruses 
Leighton*s  book  it  must  be  evident,  that  its  author  would  have 
inflicted  similar,  or  greater  punishment,  on  the  bishops,  and  on 
any  persons  who  supported  Episcopacy.  This  is  admitted  bjr 
Mr.  Brodie,  who  views  Laud  with  no  favour,  though  he  is  so 
honest  as  to  allow  that  his  enemies  would  have  pursued  the 
same  course  with  the  Archbishop.  On  this  subject  Mr.  Brodie 
writes  as  follows :  *^  Alexander  Leighton,  a  native  of  Scoihmd, 
was  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  a  man  of  great  ecclesiastical 
learning,  with  an  acute  intellect,  but  of  as  narrow  contracted  a 
mind  as  Laud  himself.  His  principles,  while  they  opposed  the 
hierarchy,  and  he  complained  loudly  of  the  cruel  intolerance  of 
the  ruling  party,  were  so  inconsistent  with  toleration  that,  in  the 
very  treatise  about  to  be  mentioned,  he  bitterly  condemned  the 
Dutch  for  not  suppressing  Popery  fully.  In  the  horrid  treat- 
ment he  suffered,  therefore,  he  only  experienced  the  ills  he 
would,  on  these  principles,  have  inflicted."* 

As  such  men  as  Leighton  viewed  a  toleration  of  all  creeds  as 
the  most  mischievous  of  heresies,  they  were  prepared,  when 
entrusted  with  power,  to  enforce  their  own  system  by  the  same 

J>ains  and  penalties  as  they  themselves  suffered.  Why,  there- 
ore,  is  one  class  to  be  condemned  for  conduct  which  was  prao- 
tised  by  all  parties  whenever  they  were  possessed  of  power  ?  I 
feel  as  much  horror  at  the  punishment  inflicted  on  Leighton  as 
the  most  zealous  of  Laud's  opponents  can  experience ;  but  yet 
I  do  not  attribute  the  severities  to  which  he  was  subjected  to 

*  Brodie's  History  of  the  British  Empire,  ii.  SOS,  309. 
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aoy  indiyidual,  because  to  do  so  would  be  manifest  injustice, 

but  to  the  common  principles  of  the  age,  which  led  all  parties 

to  concur  in  the  opinion  that  a  toleration  of  all  systems  would 

be  act  only  injurious  to  the  cause  of  religion,  but  sinful  and 

dishonourable  to  Almighty  God.     At  the  same  time,  it  must  be 

admitted,  that  Laud  and  die  bishops  entertained  on  this  subject 

less  violent  opinions  than  Leighton  and  the  Puritans  in  general. 

As  we  proceed  in  our  inquiry,  especially  when  we  come  to  the 

eases  of  Prynne,  Burton,  and  Bastwickf  it  will  be  seen  that  the 

toleration  of  all  sects  was  regarded  by  the  Puritans  as  the 

deadliest  of  all  evils.    Even  Episcopacy  was,  in  their  estima- 

tion,  less  dangerous  than  a  toleration;    and  strong  as  were 

their  denunciations  of  the  former,  their  reprobation  of  the  latter 

was,  if  possible,  still  stronger. 

It  is,  therefore,  unjust  to  speak  of  the  severe  sentences  of  the 
Star  Chamber,  as  though  they  were  inflicted  against  principles 
at  that  time  entertained  by  the  sufferers,  or  any  body  of  the 
people.  The  sufferers  themselves  copied  the  same  example 
when  they  became  the  ruling  power  in  the  country.  Let  even- 
handed  justice  be  awarded  to  all  parties  alike.  Cruelty  in  the 
infliction  of  punishment  was  one  of  the  marks  of  the  age.  The 
Puritans  did  not  ask  for  a  toleration ;  the  struggle  was  between 
two  antagonist  systems — ^Episcopacy  and  Presbjrtery.  Each 
par^  believed  that  the  two  could  not  exist  together ;  and  that 
one  must  not  be  tolerated  while  the  other  was  established. 
Ldghton's  book  breathes  out^  therefore,  threatening  and 
slanghter  against  the  bishops  and  their  supporters,  while  Pres- 
bytery is  regarded  as  the  discipline  of  Christ. 

Laud's  sufferings  and  death  were,  and  continue  to  be,  such  a 
reproach  to  the  Presbyterians  of  the  Long  Parliament,  that  the 
efforts  of  their  advocates  ever  since  have  been  directed  to  this 
one  point — ^namely,  the  damaging  of  his  reputation — an  object, 
which  is  attempted  by  assertions  of  his  cruelty,  and  by  attribut- 
ing to  him  the  sufferings  of  the  Puritans.  Whatever  may  have 
been  Laud's  errors,  no  one  can  deny  that  his  sufferings  were  &r 
greater  than  any  to  which  the  Puritans  were  subjected.  Imme- 
diately after  his  death,  various  Presbyterian  writers  began  to 
justify  it;  and  this  course  was  pursued  until  the  Restoration. 
The  succeeding  generations  could  not,  for  shame,  justify  the 
act  of  putting  him  to  death;  and,  therefore,  in  order  to  hold  up 
bis  name  and  memory  to  scorn,  they  have  laboured  to  paint 
him  in  the  most  odious  characters.  Their  aspersions,  how- 
ever, have  recoiled  upon  their  own  heads :  for  they  have  led 
to  an  ex&minadon  oi  the  subject,  which  has  issued  in  favour 
of  the  archbishop,  and  in  the  conviction  of  many  of  his 
opponents,  who  have  been  proved  guilty  of  publishing  or  de- 
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tailing  slanders,  and  of  labouring  to  injore  the  repntado 
great  man,  who  suffered  most  unjustlj  under  the -iron  ; 
Presbytery. 

In  our  day,  sueh  a  work  as  Leighton^s  woold  probal 
regarded  as  the  production  of  a  madman,  and  treated  a 
ingly.     But  in  die  seventeenth  century,  such  a  course 
have  been  viewed  as  most  dangerous  to  die  church  and  Hm 
The  punishment  of  its  author,  therefore,  was  in  those  tim 
evitable.    Moreover,  we  have  seen  that  the  fiery  zealots  i 
period  exulted  in  the  punishment  which  was  inflicted  fin 
offences  as  Leighton^s,  regarding  themselves  as  martyrs 
cause  of  Christ,  while  they  were  merely  undergoing  the 
ties  of  their  own  rashness — ^penalties,  which  might  have 
avoided  by  a  course  of  quietness  and  peace. 

In  the  selection  of  the  preceding  passages  from  Leig 
work,  I  have  confined  myself  particularly  to  those  in  wUi 
government  of  the  church  and  her  bishops  were  attacked, 
book,  however,  is  of  considerable  size ;  and  it  abounds  ii 
sages  of  the  most  bitter  contempt  against  everything  pia 
in  the  Church  of  England.  A  few  instances  may  be  ad 
before  I  close  the  present  article. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  Puritans,  firom  the  ti 
Cartwright,  contended,  that  nothing  was  to  be  practised  ii 
lie  worship  which  was  not  built  upon  an  express  comma 
Holy  Scripture.  Whitgift,  in  his  day,  and  many  sucoc 
writers,  tnumphantly  exposed  this  argument,  by  showing 
the  Puritans  wemselves  enjoined  many  things  for  whiofa 
had  no  Scripture  warrant.  Leighton,  like  the  rest,  argue< 
nothing  must  be  allowed  without  the  express  sanction  of  ^ 
of  Scripture.  This  argument,  which  does  not  say  much  i 
reasoning  powers,  is  thus  maintained :  ^^  Is  it  true  that  a 
ignorant  woman  tells  us  in  the  OospeU,  that  when  the  J 
cometh,  hee  would  tell  us  all  things  ¥^  Alluding  to  the  S< 
Commandment,  he  says :  ^^  The  negative  of  this,  as  all  ei 
tors  witnesse,  jfbrbiddeth  the  use  of  any  rite,  or  outward  me 
God's  worship,  which  himself  hath  not  commanded.** 
position  is  frequently  repeated :  yet  the  Book  of  Disoi 
which  the  Puritans  vrished  to  establish,  and  which  they  < 
nated  the  yoke  of  Christ,  contained  numerous  injunction 
appointments,  for  which  scripture  warranty  could  ni 
pleaded.  Our  reformers  took  the  right  ground  in  the  ma;! 
ceremonies  and  goveiiiment  They  took  care  that  n< 
should  be  enjoined  against  the  Word  of  Ood ;  but  that  a 
circumstances  connected  with  divine  worship  should  be  ii 
formity  with  the  Scriptures,  though  on  many  points,  on  ' 
th^  sacred  volume  is  silent,  yet  on  which  it  was  neoessa 
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ordain  niles  and  orders,  they  followed  the  only  safe  guide- 
namely,  PrimUive  practice,  and  not  the  fancies  of  men,  howeve 
learned  or  excellent. 

Leighton  charged  the  bishops  with  deriving  their  power  froir 
the  Pope.  "  Now  that  they  derive  their  authoritie  from  the 
Pope :  carry  themselves  as  popelings :  have  all  the  power  (i; 
not  more  than  they  had  under  the  Pope  :)  exercise  a  full  popish 
power  over  subjects  in  their  meanes,  persons,  and  consciences : 
and  plead  for  the  derivation  of  their  Episcopal  authoritie  in 
prmt  from  the  Pope ;  it  is  as  clear  as  the  light"  Even  the 
'witings  of  the  bisnops  are  turned  to  their  disadvantage.  "  As 
for  their  writings  and  sermons  against  the  Pope  and  his  usurped 
power,  it  may  be  answered,  quid  verba  audiam,  cum  facia  videam  J 
Their  words  crosse  iheir  actions."  Malignity  could  scarcely 
proceed  further  than  this.  Again :  "  What  a  rabble  of  officers, 
^  chancellours,  commissaries,  archdeacons,  and  others,  keepe 
^7  for  the  emptying  of  the  people's  purses,  and  filling  of  the 
'ttd  fiill  of  all  manner  of  sinne,  as  swearing,  drunkennesse, 
whoredome,  pride,  idlenesse ;  witnesse  their  filthie  and  rotten 
speeches,  in  disgrace  of  God's  people,  which  we  loathe  to  name, 
^  also  their  patronizing  of  sinne,  and  plagueing  of  professours 
^  their  courts."  Could  the  man  who  could  utter  such  false- 
'^ods  be  surprised,  if  even  a  heavy  punishment  overtook  him ; 
or  could  anydiing  be  pleaded  in  his  justification  ? 

Alluding  to  the  Rochellers,  he  says :  ^^  The  cause  of  all  this 

^  our  houlding  of  Christ  so  long  at  the  doore:  who,  though  he 

i^ath  knocked  this  60  yeares  and  upward,  yet  we  would  nevei 

Understand  his  stroke.     His  enemies,  by  strong  hands,  have 

iept  him  out,  and  his  friends  would  never  help  him  against  tht 

n^hiie  to  bring  him  in.     Some  have  set  their  foot  upon  hi$ 

government,  and  fought  for  the  Beast  against  the  Angell;  some 

with  Gallio,  count  it  but  a  guillet ;  and  so  they  care  not  for  it' 

The  Liturgy,  that  great  memorial  of  the  Reformers,  is  called 

"'nothing  but  an  impure  masse  of  conjuring  and  charming  Bat 

tologies :  whereby  die  name  of  God  is  highly  prophiiancd :  hit 

bouse  and  worship  abused."    Alluding  to  the  bishops,  he  says 

"  They  presse  the  ministers  to  pray  for  their  Lordships,  which 

in  effect,  is  to  pray  for  the  establishing  of  Antichriste,  anc 

keeping  Christ,  still  out  of  his  kingdome."    Again  :  **  We  have 

showed  these  ceremonies  to  be  trinkets  out  of  the  Pope's  Cooke 

roome.     They  are  directly  against  the  Word  of  God :  agains 

the  positions  of  the  Fathers :  the  acts  of  the  Councills :  th( 

current  of  the  modem  orthodox :  the  truth  of  undeniable  prin 

ciples :  and  against  the  laws  of  the  land." 

With  these  instances  we  may  close  our  selection  from  thi 
most  &l8e  and  malignant  production.     Its  character  may  b« 

Vol.  XXXV— JIfarcA,  1849.  t 
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estimated  from  this  specimen  of  its  contents.  Our  feeling  of 
pity  for  the  miserable  man,  who  could  accumulate  such  a  heap 
of  abuse  and  falsehood,  must  not  lead  us  to  overlook  the  ten- 
dency of  his  writings.  If  his  sufferings  were  severe,  as  they 
doubtless  were,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  provocation  was 
gnreat.  Laud^s  part  in  the  proceedings  has  been  described. 
It  is  even  very  doubtful  whether  he  was  present  at  the  sentence* 
But  were  that  the  case.  Laud  merely  acted  with  others ;  aoA 
Leighton^s  book  proves  him  to  have  been  more  inclined  to  per* 
secution  than  the  archbishop. 

I  am  very  truly  yours, 

Thomas  Lathbubt. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY  SOCIETY. 

My  Dear  Sir, — I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Cox  has  sent  jon 
any  reply  to  the  questions  which  I  proposed  to  him  in  the  British 
Magazine  for  this  month ;  but  some  circumstances  which  hm 
occurred  since,  induce  me  to  trouble  you  with  a  few  lines  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Cox  has  acted  as  if  he  thought  my  letter  to  you  aetioti* 
able ;  and  that  he  should  set  himself  right  in  public  opinion  bj 
going  to  law,  or  at  least  by  talking  about  it.  On  the  6tb  insti 
a  stranger,  professing  to  be  his  legal  adviser,  came  to  my  house, 
and,  having  announced  the  character  in  which  he  came,  desired 
to  speak  vnth  me.  I  went  to  him  and  requested  that  he  would 
put  whatever  he  had  to  say  in  writing.  He  would  have  pre- 
ferred conversation ;  but  as  I  decidedly  refused  a  tete-a-tite^  he 
was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  assuring  me  that  if  these 
attacks  were  repeated,  Mr.  Cox  would  bring  an  action  agaiust 
me.  On  this  I  immediately  referred  him  to  a  solicitor,  and  he 
went  his  way.  He  has  not  favoured  me  with  any  subsequent 
communication,  but  I  understand  that  he  has  recently  made  a 
similar  call  on  the  publisher  of  the  British  Magazine. 

Having  never  been  either  a  plaintiff  or  defendant,  but  pro- 
fiting by  the  advice  which  one  sees  to  be  so  often  given  to  pri- 
soners at  the  police-offices,  to  say  nothing  '^  in  the  present  stage 
of  the  business,"  I  am  not  going  prematurely  to  lay  open  my 
case  to  your  readers,  any  more  than  I  did  to  Mr.  Cox's  attorney; 
but  for  my  own  sake  I  wish  to  state  that  I  should  not  have 
thought  of  asking  such  questions  as  I  did,  if  I  had  had  much 
doubt  about  the  proper  answers. 

I  hope,  however,  I  shall  not  be  supposed  to  consider  Mr. 
Cox's  threat  as  anything  but  simply  ridiculous  in  itself^  and 
disgraceful  to  him,  \i  I  am  anxious  to  divest  the  matter  of  any- 
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tbing  that  can  be  considered  as  like  mere  insinuation,  and  to 
state  plamly,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the  im- 
plied denial  of  his  threats,  I  remain  unshaken  in  my  belief,  and 
hRTe  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  prove,  that  Mr.  Cox  did  repre- 
sent that  the  advertisement  was  originally  written  with  reference 
to  me— and  also  did  represent  himself  as  having  believed,  long 
after  the  advertisement  was  in  circulation,  that  such  reference 
had  not  only  been  justly  and  truly  directed  against  me,  but  did 
properly  apply  to  me  *on  the  ground  that  I  had  been  actually 
employed  as  therein  stated. 

Having  said  this  as  distinctly  as  I  know  how,  I  will  only  add 
one  remark  on  this  part  of  the  subject — namely,  that,  since  I 
wrote  my  former  letter,  I  have  imderstood  from  a  gentleman, 
who  knows  Mr.  Cox,  that  he  did  not  write  the  advertisement ; 
^d  I  desire  it  may  be  understood  that  I  do  not  charge  (as  in 
^t,  I  ne?er  did  charge)  him  with  the  actual  authorship.  At  the 
>^e  time  such  a  suspicion  would  have  been  more  Uian  justi- 
fied by  the  £Btot,  that  in  a  dispute  between  two  clergymen  about 
^e  authorship  of  a  document  issued  in  the  name  of  a 
Society,  patronized  by  more  than  forty  Prelates  and  Lord 
Ashley,  no  honest  Nisus  has  rushed  forward,  not  indeed  ^^  ex- 
territus,  amens,''  but  with  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman  wounded 
l>y  snspioion  of  dishonour,  to  cry,  "I  wrote  it — I  will  tell  you 
what  I  meant." 

I  have  received  no  answer  to  my  letter  from  Lord  Ashley  or 
^  Oouncil ;  unless  I  am  to  understand  the  proceedings  of  Mr. 
Cox,  who  is  one  of  the  body,  in  that  light,  and  as  instituted  by 
*cir  direction. 

I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  R.  Maitland. 


^  INTEGRITY  OF  THB  HOLY  SCRIPTURES  WITH  REFERENCE 

TO  PHYSICAL  PHENOBfENA 

PABT  n*     CEAPTEB  rv. 

THE   FLOOD. 
iC%nHm9ift9mpag€  1470 

Ip  any  considerable  change  has  taken  place  in  the  physical 

condition  of  our  planet,  we  need  not  doubt  that  the  change  was 

Mrt  of  the  origmal  design  of  creative  wisdom :  nor  that  the 

institution  of  the  means  of  effecting  the  change  was  part  of  the 

act  of  creation  itself. 

But  if  the  recurrence  of  the  change,  or  of  the  like  to  it,  was 

no  part  of  that  design,  it  surely  follows  that  the  non-recurrence 

of  ue  change  is  simply  identical  with  the  actually  uniform  opera- 
nt Q 
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tion  of  existing  causes.  Then,  though  actual  uniformity  may 
seem  to  aflford  a  presumption  that  the  like  operation  has  been 
always  uniform,  yet  the  presumption  is  erroneous,  if  it  be  nega- 
tived by  the  matter  of  fact. 

Let  us  then  consider  in  what  degree  the  supposed  matter  of 
fact  is,  in  the  first  place,  philosophically  probable. 

We  see  that  the  comforts,  the  civilization,  even  the  moral 
improvement  of  mankind,  are  at  this  day  promoted  by  the  readj 
supply  of  various  minerals,  and  especisJly  of  coal. 

Coal  consists  of  the  vegetable  relics  of  the  anrbice  of  the 
earth.  Its  component  matter  is  thought  to  be  such  (Principles 
of  Geology,  b.  1,  c.  6,)  as  to  indicate  that  the  earth^s  surface 
was  anciently,  in  respect  of  heat,  in  a  condition  different  from 
that  in  which  it  is  now.  The  quantity  of  coal  is  such  as  appa- 
rently to  bear  witness  to  the  denudation  of  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  surface ;  certainly  to  the  prodigious  fertility  of  ancient 
times.  It  is  a  providential  remedy  for  our  actual  wants :  and 
both  this  mineittl  and  the  rest  are  accessible  to  the  skill  of 
man. 

To  the  philosopher,  then,  it  becomes  a  subject  of  inquiry 
to  what  cause  he  may  attribute  the  production  of  these  essential 
benefits  to  mankind.  And  it  is  obvious  that  he  must  make  it 
his  business  to  assign  a  cause  adequate  to  the  visible  effects. 

If,  therefore,  the  benevolent  design  neutralizes  the  supposed 
presumption  against  a  former  considerable  change,  it  seems  that 
we  are  prepared  to  admit  the  fact  on  the  adduction  of  sufficient 
proof 

But  if,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  phenomena  before  us,  we 
prefer  the  alternative  of  supposing  a  series  of  minor  convulsions, 
with  a  corresponding  series  of  distinct  creations  of  organic 
beings,  we  surely  do  not  then  assert,  but  deny,  the  simplicity  of 
nature. 

Or  if  we  allege  that  existing  causes  may,  under  conditions  of 
intensity  of  which  we  now  have  not  experience,  have  been  in 
themselves  sufficient  to  produce  the  phenomena,  it  will  surely 
be  expected  that  we  assign  the  original  and  distinct  occasion  of 
that  unwonted  intensity. 

Above  all,  though  causes  be  apparently  assigned,  yet  if  they 
be  such  that,  with  a  view  to  their  efficiency,  they  require  the 
assumption  of  indefinitely  protracted  periods  of  action,  that 
assumption,  as  made  against  the  probability  of  a  general  cata- 
strophe, is  surely  a  virtual  surrender  of  the  argument:  the 
indefinite  periods  assumed  are  created,  as  Baron  Cuvier  said, 
"with  the  stroke  of  the  pen,"  and  have  no  existence  but  in  theory. 

In  these  remarks,  I  wish  simply  to  deprecate  the  preposses- 
sions entertained  perhaps  in  favour  of  these  hypotheses,  which 
at  the  least  I  must  regard  as  premature. 
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I  proceed,  then,  to  attempt  the  investigation  of  the  matter  of 
fact.  We  desire  to  know  what  has  been  the  extent  and  nature 
of  the  change  which  has  occurred  in  the  earth's  condition — or, 
what  was  her  original  condition  before  the  change. 

It  is  said  to  be  ascertained,  that  in  all  paits  of  the  globe  the 
coal  beds  indicate  an  equal  temperature  of  the  climate  under 
which  their  component  vegetables  gi'ew.  The  gigantic  lizards 
embedded  in  the  soil  of  western  Europe  had,  in  common  with 
all  their  kindred,  scanty  animal  heat,  from  the  weakness  of 
dieir  respiratory  fisLCulties  relatively  to  their  length.  It  is  held 
that  they  died  where  they  lived :  and  they  must  have  lived  in  a 
climate  of  which  the  temperature  was  equable :  they  could  not 
l^ve  endured  the  extreme  alternations  of  heat  and  cold  to 
which  their  native  lands  are  now  exposed.  In  Siberia  are 
found  the  remains  of  vast  herds  of  elephants,  now  the  natives 
of  tropical  lands,  which  also  appear  to  have  lived  where  they 
<fied,  or  nearly  so. 

Competent  judges^have  therefore  drawn  the  inference,  that  the 
climate  of  the  globe  was  originally  more  equable  and  warmer 
^an  it  is  now.  It  is  matter  of  fact  that  there  has  been  a 
general  change  in  the  climate  of  the  earth. 

The  change  has  been  supposed  to  be  attributable  to  that 
extensive  alteration  both  of  tiie  relative  level,  and  of  the  geo- 
graphical position,  of  vast  portions  of  the  solid  materials  of  the 
earth,  with  which  geology  is  conversant. 

Of  those  phenomena  the  grandeur  is  beyond  all  common 
estimation.  They  have  no  parallel  in  the  actual  operations  of 
lutture,  whether  volcanic  or  dynamical:  the  whole  of  these 
together  would  scarce  amount  even  to  a  fraction  of  the  pheno- 
mena in  question.  But  the  combination  of  them  in  a  continued 
series,  as  in  geology  we  find  them,  has  '^  nihil  simile  aut  secun- 
dum:''  the  mechanical  transport  of  half  a  continent  is  quite 
beyond  all  present  experience  or  expectation. 

To  effect  such  a  transport  vast  forces  must  have  been  put  in 
action,  or  brought  to  bear  on  the  materials.  For  an  alteration 
so  extensive,  for  effects  so  stupendous  and  unparalleled,  we 
are  compelled  to  assign  a  cause,  or  causes,  adequate  and  real. 

We  do  not  find  such  a  cause  in  any  volcanic  energies,  in  any 
elevations  and  subsidences  of  land,  with  which  we  are  now 
acquainted.  The  assignation  of  them  in  the  case  in  question 
would  be  beside  the  purpose.  For  we  should  have  still  to  seek 
the  cause  of  their  former  unwonted  energy :  and,  after  all,  the 
transport  of  materials  was  not  volcanic,  but  dynamical ;  not  the 
effect  simply  of  heat,  but  of  mechanical  force. 

Farther,  the  map  of  the  earth,  in  the  present  state  of  her  sur- 
face, indicates  the  fact  that  the  major  part  of  the  materials  have 
been  moved,  on  the  whole,  in  some  ascertainable  directions, 
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whioh  betray  a  corresponding  action  of  the  forces.  The  convul- 
sion must  have  been  such  as  to  admit  of  that  movement  on  the  i 
principles  of  terrestrial,  nay,  we  must  suppose  of  astronomical^ 
dynamics. 

Now  the  only  forces,  whose  motion  on  such  a  scale  is  con-^ 
ceivable,  are  those  of  the  rotation  of  the  eartih — peihaps  beta 
orbitation  also — and  of  gravitation :  the  latter  including  (as  i^ 
the  case  of  the  tides  it  does  now  include)  the  very  possibLc 
agency  of  one  or  more  of  tiie  celestial  bodies. 

Thus  the  problem  is  so  far  reduced  in  limit,  that  it  become^ 
a  first  question,  to  which  an  answer  must  be  given,  what  cause 
is  adequate  to  set  in  action  or  bring  to  bear  in  the  stated  man- 
ner those  very  forces. 

But  again ;  it  may  apparentiy  be  proved  that  the  great  altera- 
tion of  climate  occupied  a  short  time ;  and  that  the  cbaDge  of 
general  level  was  effected  in  periods  continuously  consecutiye. 
(Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,  Geology,  p.  609.) 

It  appears  also  that  in  the  process  there  occurred  a  tremen- 
dous destruction  of  the  life  botii  of  aquatic  and  terrestrial  crea- 
tures. There  is  proof,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  ancient  dimate 
was  to  the  last  degree  prolific  in  the  animal  as  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  :  and  on  the  other  hand  that  the  demolition  in  them 
both  was  extreme.  We  seem  to  be  led  to  the  conclusioD,  that 
the  devastation  of  the  vegetable  and  the  depopulation  of  the 
animal  kingdom  were  simidtaneous ;  that  they  were  joint  effects 
of  one  and  the  same  cause  or  causes. 

Once  more,  we  have  to  account  for  an  enormous  deporition 
both  of  chalk  and  limestone,  in  masses  of  provincial  dimensions. 
A  main  ingredient  in  these  is  carbonic  acid  gas,  a  substance 
which  is  heavier  than  common  air,  and  accordmgly  is  found  at 
the  bottom  of  deep  mines.  We  have  to  show  why  at  the  epoch 
of  the  deposition  that  substance  in  such  vast  quantities  was  d 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  For  the  feet  of  the  formation  of  ih« 
masses  implies  the  previous  separate  existence  of  the  gas. 

Lasdy,  intermixed  with  the  mechanical  and  chemical  action 
were  the  energies  of  volcanic  power  in  a  degree  and  with  a 
combination  of  which  we  now  have  not  experience, — scarcely 
even  a  conception.  The  equability  of  the  ancient  dimate 
appears  to  warrant  the  conjecture  that  the  violent  volcanw 
action  began  at  the  period  of  the  change  in  question,  and  did 
not  exist  before  it  in  the  like  intensity ;  or  not  at  all  before  it 

All  this  constitutes  a  problem  of  apparent  complication  and 
perplexity :  nor  am  I  aware  it  can  be  said  that  any  theory  yet 
proposed  has  had  more  than  a  palliative  character,  or  has 
availed  to  solve  the  real  question.  I  mean  to  say  that  the  real 
inquiry  is  concerning  causes  and  effects :  concerning  the  con- 
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lexion  between  the  visible  effects  and  the   truly  assignable 
taoses  of  them. 

But  it  is  no  new  suggestion  that  the  solution  of  this  problem 
rill  probably  be  found  among  the  secrets  of  astronomy :  the 
Ijnamical  magnitude  of  the  effects  compels  us  to  regard  this 
ijpothesis  as  rational :  if  the  required  adequate  cause  was  not 
lemonstrably  nor  even  probably  terrestrial,  the  obvious  alter- 
ULtive  alone  remains  that  it  was  probably  astronomical. 

The  change  of  climate  in  northern  latitudes  is  very  remark- 
kbie.  It  has  been  asked  much  to  the  purpose,  How  could  the 
mimals,  now  inhabitants  of  at  least  temperate  climes,  have 
mdured  the  long  winter  cold  and  darkness  of  Siberia  ? 

Surely  we  may  reply,  that  their  existence  in  that  region  shows 
ihat  the  winter  there  was  not  so  long  as  it  is  now :  and  this  at 
mce  implies  that  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  to  the  plane 
n  which  she  moves  was  less  before  the  change.  The  cause, 
Jien,  of  this  effect  was  surely  astronomical. 

In  a  former  chapter  I  have  adverted  to  the  fact  that  the'plane 
if  the  earth's  orbit  is  inclined  at  an  angle,  which  is  that  of 
nearly  7|>  degrees,  to  the  plane  of  the  sun's  equator.  In  this 
plane  the  sun's  atmosphere  is  visibly  projected  in  a  lens,  resem- 
bling the  ring  of  the  planet  Saturn,  to  at  least  the  distance  of 
Aie  earth's  orbit.  Since,  therefore,  the  earth's  climate  was 
formerly  warmer  than  it  is  now,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  she 
once  moved  in  the  plane  of  the  sun's  equator,  that  she  has  been 
deflected  from  that  course,  and  that  her  orbit  has  sustained  in 
some  point  a  depression,  no  doubt  by  the  attraction  of  some 
foreign  body.  The  hypothesis  is  no  more  than  that  of  a  per- 
turbation of  our  planet,  the  effects  of  which  are  palpable. 

Also,  it  is  held  that,  the  less  the  minor  axis  of  the  earth's 
Ofbit,  the  less  is  the  heat  she  receives  from  the  sun.  The  minor 
ixis  continually  increases :  so  that  she  must  once  have  been 
sensibly  colder  than  she  is ;  while  the  phenomena  show  that  she 
was  wanner.  The  probability  of  a  perturbation  is  thus  aug- 
mented. 

However,  any  extrinsic  cause  affecting  the  earth  would  of 
necessity  affect  also  the  moon,  from  their  great  proximity  and 
anitaal  influence.  But  the  moon  exhibits  manifest  tokens  of 
tome  former  great  alteration,  both  in  her  motion  and  condition. 

We  have,  then,  to  add  to  the  foregoing  statement  the  notice 
of  one  remaining  and,  I  believe,  undoubted  fact:  that,  for  the 
great  transport  of  the  materials  in  question ;  for  their  actual 
location  ;  for  the  precipitation  of  limestone ;  for  the  deposition 
in  tranquil  and  useful  order  of  vegetable  relics  and  for"  the 
lestruction  of  animal  life  incidentally  occurring;  the  great 
Dstmment  and  medium  employed  was  the  water  of  the  ocean. 
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The  weight  of  water  tells  in  several  ways.  A  body  immersed 
in  water,  being  then  comparatively  lighter,  is,  of  course,  more 
moveable.  Again,  in  case  of  impact,  when  a  mass  of  water 
moved,  as  in  a  storm,  or  by  the  tide  it  may  be,  strikes  upon  a 
rock,  the  weight  of  water,  which  is  about  two  thirds  of  that  of 
granite,  gives  to  the  compound  mass,  liquid  and  solid,  which  is 
moved,  a  momentum  often  irresistible.  To  these  considerations 
we  may  add,  that  the  pressure  of  water  is  as  the  depth,  and  at 
great  depths  is  enormous. 

The  water  of  the  ocean  was  therefore  an  adequate  instrument 
of  the  effects  in  question.  Nor  can  we  conceive  any  other 
medium  as  adequate  to  those  effects.  Thus,  the  vegetable^ 
relics  must  have  floated  ere  they  were  deposited.  Thus  againM, 
we  find  whole  tribes  of  marine  animals,  of  those  which  are  leasli 
locomotive,  embedded  in  the  crust  of  the  earth.  And  th^ 
extensive  destruction  of  terrestrial  creatures  can  be  attributej^ 
to  no  other  than  a  violent  cause ;  the  preservation  of  the^ 
relics,  and  these  embedded,  scarcely  to  any  cause  but  to  tbeS. 
having  been  drowned.  We  find  that  in  the  case,  both  of  tl^ 
aquatic  creatures  and  of  the  ten*estrial,  the  young  and  the  olcj 
were  swept  away  at  once  alike,  and  died  together.  This  coiili/ 
occur  only  on  occasion  of  convulsion. 

The  physical  phenomena  attest  a  complete  revolution  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth ;  the  like  phenomena  everywhere  occur;  the 
convulsion  was  universal. 

In  every  region  of  the  globe  salt  has  been  copiously  depo- 
sited, the  water  in  which  it  was  held  having  evaporated :  in 
every  region  there  is  an  accumulation  of  relics,  many  of  which 
are  marine.  The  instrument  of  removal,  then,  was  water;  and 
the  water  that  of  the  ocean. 

But  it  is  thus  even  still  more  evident,  that  for  phenomena  so 
paradoxical  we  must  assign  a  cause  adequate  to  the  effects. 
Especially  we  must  assign  it  for  the  agency,  or  more  properly 
the  employment  of  the  ocean,  in  a  manner  and  with  a  might 
uaparalleled  in  our  experience. 

Perhaps  we  may  express  our  feeling^  by  saying,  that  we  want 
analogyi.  If,  therefore,  it  be  true  that  we  are  baffled  in  attempt- 
ing to  attribute  the  effects  to  causes  now  in  operation  in  we 
earth,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  seek  this  analogy,  irith 
which  we  cannot  dispense,  in  the  larger  field  of  nature,  among 
the  possible  grander  operations  of  which  astronomy  is  cogni- 
sant. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  any  hypothesis  of 
agency  exclusively  dynamical  may  be  demonstrably  insufficient 
to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  question.  No  mere  change  of 
the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis,  or  the  like,  so  far  as  we  know, 
would  suffice  to  cover  the  earth  with  the  waters  of  the  ocean. 
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Bat  there  remains  a  class  of  physical  operations,  the  consider- 
ation of  which  may  essentially  assist  our  conception  of  the 
truth  upon  this  subject  I  allude  to  the  mutual  communica- 
tions and  abstractions  of  heat,  which  by  induction  are  demon- 
strable among  the  various  bodies  of  the  solar  system  and  the 
^iniverse. 

For  it  cannot  be  denied  that  those  bodies  are  subject  to  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  mutual  diffusion  of  heat,  of  which  we 
l^ve  experience  among  the  minor  bodies  or  substances  exposed 
U>  our  familiar  notice.  Be  the  grandeur  of  the  subject  what  it 
may,  the  laws  are  still  the  same. 

Now  we  have  stated  that  the  capacities  of  different  substances 
for  caloric  are  different,  and  sometimes  widely  so.  We  know, 
^so,  that  the  velocity  and  intensity  of  the  communication  of 
beat  between  two  bodies  varies  with  their  specific  capacities, 
^ith  their  actual  temperature,  and  with  their  mutual  distance. 

There  cannot  surely  be  a  doubt  that  the  heavenly  bodies 
iHutoally  impart  of  their  heat  according  to  the  self-same  laws ; 
%iid  if  in  vacuo,  with  greater  energy. 

Of  all  the  celestial  bodies,  comets  in  particular  appear  to  have 
a.  prodigious  capacity  of  heat.  The  vast  expansion  of  their 
gaseous  atmosphere  (in  what  we  call  the  tail)  i/vhen  they  are 
xiear  the  sun  is  an  effect  and  an  evidence  of  that  capacity. 
Their  appetency  of  heat  is  no  doubt  in  the  same  proportion. 

Now  that  among  these  erratic  bodies,  the  number  of  which 
is  very  large,  some  one  of  great  relative  size  may  for  wise  pur- 
poses have  been  caused  to  be  for  a  time  in  extreme  proximity 
to  the  earth,  is  by  no  means  antecedently  improbable. 

If  this  did  occur,  the  effect  would  depend  on  the  position  of 
the  body  relatively  to  its  point  of  nearest  approach  to  the  sun ; 
upon  which  depends  its  actual  caloric  condition.  But  the 
effect,  in  a  position  of  the  body  easily  supposable,  would  pro- 
bably be  a  sudden  and  vast  abstraction  of  heat  from  the  earth. 
And  again,  the  effects  of  this  would  be  the  contraction  of  the 
bulk  of  the  earth,  and  a  general  cataract  of  rain. 

For  the  bulk  of  the  earth  is  modified  by  the  heat  which  she 
contains ;  and  rain  is  water  previously  sustained  by  heat  in  the 
atmosphere  in  the  condition  of  vapour. 

That  the  earth  has  once  greatly  shrunk  we  can  believe,  while 
we  contemplate  her  surface  on  an  artificial  globe.  That  she 
has  since  expanded,  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  doubt. 

Now  the  results,  diluvial  and  volcanic,  of  necessity  conse- 

rsnt  on  the  supposed  event,  would  apparently  accord  with  the 
ts  of  which  we  seek  the  cause  ;  though  this  be  not  the  proper 
place  to  show  that  point. 

Bat  the  sudden  and  great  abstraction  of  heat  supposed  is 
testified  by  existing  physicsJ   phenomena.     The  words   of 
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Baxon  Cuvier  relating  to  this  subject  in  his  ^^  Theory  of  the 
Earth,"  are  as  follow : — 

^  It  is  of  much  importance  to  remark,  that  these  repeated 
irruptions  and  retreats  of  the  sea  have  neither  all  been  slow  nor 
gradual.  On  the  contrary,  most  of  the  catastrophes  which  occar 
sioned  them  were  sudden ;  and  this  is  especially  easy  to  be 
proved  with  regard  to  the  last  of  these  catastrophes,  that  which, 
by  a  twofold  motion,  inundated,  and  afterwards  laid  dry  oar 
present  continents,  or  at  least  a  part  of  the  land  which  formB 
them  at  the  present  day.  In  the  northern  regions  it  left  the 
carcases  of  large  quadrupeds,  which  became  enveloped  in  Ae 
ice,  and  have  thus  been  preserved  even  to  our  own  times,  with 
their  skin,  their  hair,  and  their  flesh.  If  they  had  not  been 
frozen  as  soon  as  killed,  they  would  have  been  decomposed  by 
putrefBLCtion.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  this  eternal  frost  coold 
not  previously  have  occupied  the  places  in  which  they  were 
seized  by  it ;  for  they  could  not  have  lived  in  such  a  temperature. 
It  was,  therefore,  at  one  and  the  same  moment  that  these 
animals  were  destroyed,  and  the  country  which  they  inhabited 
became  covered  with  ice.  This  event  was  sudden — ^instantane- 
ous— ^without  any  gradation;  and  what  is  so  clearly  demon- 
strable with  respect  to  this  last  catastrophe  is  not  less  so  with 
reference  to  those  which  preceded  it." 

Obviously,  in  the  case  of  the  catastrophe  of  which  we  seeh 
the  cause.  Baron  Cuvier  proves  that  there  was  a  sudden  and 
great  abstraction  of  heat  from  at  least  a  large  portion  of  the 
earth.  The  animals  of  which  he  speaks  were  **  frozen  as  soon 
as  killed ;"  and  ^^  the  frost  which  killed  them  could  not  jpre- 
viously  have  occupied  the  places  in  which  they  were  seized  hj 
it ;  for  they  could  not  have  lived  in  such  a  temperature •" 

But  the  extreme  suddenness,  the  ^^  instantaneous"  action,  and 
the  intensity  of  the  frost,  warrant  the  belief  that  the  abstraction 
of  heat  was  not  local  but  cosmical;  the  effect,  not  of  partial 
atmospheric  change,  but  of  some  extraordinary  cause,  which  we 
must  therefore  suppose  to  have  been  astronomical.  That  so 
much  heat  should  have  before  been  long  in  the  earth — that  it 
should  be  so  suddenly  withdrawn,  and  have  never  since  been 
restored,  seems  inexplicable  on  any  other  ground. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  persuaded  it  remains  to  be  inquired,  not 
whether  any,  but  what  foreign  body,  may  have  been  the  instru- 
ment of  that  abstraction. 

Now  the  constitution  of  the  better  known  bodies  of  our 
system,  of  the  sun,  the  planets,  and  their  satellites,  exempts 
them  from  the  charge  of  such  an  agency.  Neither  their  occa- 
sional proximity,  which  is  known  to  be  never  considerable,  nor 
any  observed  difference  in  their  physical  character,  is  great 
enough  to  warrant  the  suspicion. 
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TliuB,  therefore,  since  by  a  fair  process  of  exhaustion,  as  it 
ere,  we  haye  excluded  all  other  causes  of  whateTer  kind,  as 
dequate  and  probable,  of  a  catastrophe  of  which  the  proofs  are 
ilpable,  we  are  compelled  to  refer  it  to  one  only  remaining 
lose — ^if  real,  adequate — or  alone  adequate,  and  therefore 
robable — the  near  approach  to  the  earth  of  a  comet,  of  a 
macity  and  size  proportioned  to  such  effects. 

rfor  is  such  reference  unwarranted  by  facts.  On  the  11th  of 
roYember,  in  the  year  1680,  a  great  comet,  in  its  approach  to 
16  sun,  was  at  not  more  than  the  distance  of  a  semidiameter 
f  the  sun  over  a  point  of  the  earth's  orbit,  which  the  earth 
sached  within  a  month  afterwards.  (Dr.  Halley,  Philosoph. 
'ransact.  342.) 

Had  the  earth  been  there  at  the  same  time  as  the  comet, 
nd  bad  the  angle  of  their  meeting  been  such  as  to  allow  of 
ontinued  proximity,  the  effect  would  haye  been  an  equaliza- 
lon  of  the  temperature  of  the  two  bodies ;  and  this  equalization 
1  the  case  supposed  would  have  involved  a  sudden  and  vast 
bstraction  of  heat  from  the  earth  by  the  comet,  which  then  was 
etuming  to  the  place  at  which  it  receives  a  fresh  supply.  It  is 
.  faryiilia^r  fact  that  the  gas  of  a  newly  descended  balloon  is  very 
old.  The  effect  would  be  analogous  to  that  of  the  meeting  of 
wo  thunder  clouds  in  opposite  states  of  electrical  affection. 

However,  let  us  once  more  recollect  what  are  the  true  con- 
litions  of  our  problem. 

For  effects  so  tremendous  as  those  to  which  both  history  and 
ioienoe  unite  in  bearing  witness,  for  the  absolute  remodelling  of 
he  surface  of  the  earth,  and  for  the  attendant  marvellous  phe- 
wmena,  we  must  either  assign  a  cause  adequate  and  reflJ,  or 
renounce  the  hope  of  a  solution. 

The  cause  which  alone  is  adequate  to  the  effects,  alone  gives 
lope  that  it  may  prove  to  be  the  real  cause.  If,  also,  there  be 
10  anteoedent  improbability  of  a  convulsion  beneficial  on  the 
(Thole  to  mankind!!,  there  is  none  of  the  original  institution  of  an 
idequate  cause  of  it. 

D^.  Halley  having  observed  that  the  period  of  the  comet  of 
1880  by  back  reckoning  accorded  vrith  the  date  of  the  Flood, 
supposed  that  it  might  have  been  the  occasion  of  that  event, 
[n  regard  to  the  probable  harmony  between  the  adequate  and 
peal  cause,  the  opinion  of  that  sagacious  astronomer  cannot  but 
t>e  entitled  to  respect  If,  therefore,  on  such  authority  the 
student  shall  think  fit  to  pursue  the  investigation  of  the  subject, 
lliere  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  patience  will  not  be  mis* 
ipplied. 

Meantime,  the  extract  hereto  subjoined,  referred  to  by  Mr. 
GKbbon,  in  the  Decline  and  Fall,  c.  43,  may  not  be  useless  in 
"egaid  to  a  supposed  presumption  against  the  likelihood  of  suoh 
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celestial  occurrences.     The  presumption  of  their  paucity  is  con- 
firmed  by  experience. 

Est  in  Marci  Varronis  libris,  quorum  inscriptio  est,  De  gente  popali 
Roraani,  quod  eisdem  verbis,  quibus  ibi  legitur,  et  hie  ponam .  "  In 
coelo,  inquit,  mirabile  extitit  portentum  :  nam  in  stell&  Veneris  nobi- 
lissimcl,  quam  Plautus  Vesperuginem,  Homerus  Hesperon  appellaf, 
pulcherrimam  dicens,  Castor  scribit  tantum  portentum  entitiase,  ut 
mutaret  colorem,  magnitudincm,  figuram,  cursum :  quod  factam  ita 
neque  an  tea  neque  postea  sit.  Hoc  factum  Ogyge  rege  dicebaot 
Adrastus  Cyzicenus  et  Dion  Neapolites,  mathematici  nobiles." 

S.  Augustin.  De  Civifate  Dei.  Lib.  xxi.  cap.  8,  sect.  2. 

TranslcUion. 

In  Marcus  Varro's  work,  entitled,  Of  the  Race  whence  the  Roman 
People  sprang,  there  is  a  passage  which  I  will  give  in  the  very  words 
in  which  it  is  there  written.  **  In  the  heavens,  he  says,  there  appeared 
a  wondrous  prodigy  ;  for  in  the  splendid  planet  Venus,  which  Plautus 
calls  Vesperugo,  and  Homer  Hesperos,  with  the  epithet  most  beau- 
tiful. Castor  writes  that  there  appeared  so  great  a  prodigy,  that  she 
changed  her  colour,  size,  shape,  and  course :  a  thing  that  never 
occurred  before  or  since.  The  eminent  astronomers,  Adrastus  of 
Cyzicum,  and  Dion  of  Neapolis,  said  that  this  took  place  in  the  reign 
of  Ogyges." 


CHAPTER  V. 
CHRONOLOGICAL    DIFFICULTIES. 

It  is  indispensable  that  we  inquire,  whether  the  received 
chronology  may  be  accepted  as  a  competent  guide  in  our 
researches. 

For  it  is  ti*ue,  indeed,  that  with  respect  to  ancient  chronology 
(in  which  the  Hebrew  text  only  is  authentic,)  the  conscientious 
labours  of  the  learned,  and  of  Archbishop  Usher  in  particular, 
are,  without  dispute,  supposed  to  have  left  us  in  the  main  nothing 
to  desire  :  so  that,  for  example,  the  beginning  of  that  year  which 
has  the  date  of  B.C.  2349  was  really  distant  from  the  received 
epoch  of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  by  2349  years.  I  mean  that 
this  is  so,  if  from  that  same  epoch  to  the  end  of  the  year  dated 
A.D.  1800,  the  real  time  be  1800  years. 

But  modem  chronology  labours  under  a  few  inconveniences 
of  a  somewhat  more  complicated  character:  I  must  attempt 
briefly  to  explain  them. 

I.  It  is  said  to  have  been  in  a.d.  527  that,  for  the  practice  of 
dating  from  the  building  of  Rome,  was  substituted  the  existing 
method  of  reckoning  from  the  birth  of  our  Lord. 

Now  it  was  a  custom,  of  which  the  traces  are  not  obliterated, 
to  date  the  year  from  Lady-day,  the  festival  of  the  Annunoia* 
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B  the  epoch  of  the  Incarnation.  That  festival  comes  after 
mas  in  the  ecclesiastical  yeai*.  Thence,  apparently,  it 
at  there  resulted  a  confusion,  of  which  the  effect  has  been, 
le  dates  of  many  years,  subsequent  at  least  to  a.d.  526, 
aoh  defective  by  an  unit :  so  that,  for  an  example  to  our 
le,  that  which  ought  to  have  been  called  a.d.  532  was 
(red  531.  If  I  am  rightly  informed,  our  countryman,  the 
ble  Bede,  who  flourished  a.d.  700,  introduced  the  correct 
le  of  reckoning  from  Christmas ;  at  least  in  matters  of 
Jogy. 

lut,  the  common  fashion  still  remaining  of  reckoning  from 
iay,  an  event  occurring  shortly  before  that  day  was  re- 
to  die  preceding  year.  Thus,  February  1107  was  called 
iry  1106. 

England,  by  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1751,  the  be- 
g  of  the  year  was  fixed  at  the  1st  January.  By  the  same 
s  corrected  an  error  arising  from  the  following  circum- 
.  The  Julian  year  of  365^  days  exceeds  the  real  astro- 
b1  year  by  about  11™  10*.  At  the  time  of  the  Council  of 
A.D.  325),  the  Equinox  was  on  the  21st  March,  and  the 
nd  feasts  of  the  church  were  arranged  accordingly.  But 
52 — 325=)  1427  years,  the  excess  just  mentioned  had 
1  the  dates  in  respect  to  the  Equinox  too  forward  by 
42"  nearly.  It  was  arranged,  therefore,  that  eleven  days 
1  be  omitted,  and  stricken  out  of  the  calendar  in  1752 : 
lat,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  error,  every  hundredth 
or  three  successive  centuries  should  be  no  leap  year;  but 
rery  fourth  hundredth  year  should  be  such :  a  contriv- 
vbich  answers  the  required  purpose  within  a  fraction. 
3at  there  remains  to  be  considered  another  circumstance, 
ps  less  generally  known,  and  of  much  importance  in  this 
1  of  our  argument. 

)  Julian  calendar  took  effect  at  the  beginning  of  that  year 
is  commonly  called  B.C.  46 ;  the  year  in  which  the  birth 
Lord  is  assumed  to  have  taken  place  being  called  B.C.  1. 
mged  to  the  duty  of  the  Roman  High  Priest  to  intercalate 
in  February  every  fourth  year.  But  in  B.C.  35,  the  Trium- 
pidus,  who  held  that  office,  was  banished  by  Augustus, 
imained  in  exile  till  B.C.  13,  when  he  died.  Suetonius,  in 
fis  of  Augustus,  0. 31,  says,  ^^  When  at  length  on  the  death 
pidus,  he  (the  emperor)  assumed  the  high-priesthood,  of 
he  had  never  brought  himself  to  deprive  him  in  his  life- 
be  reduced  to  its  former  order  the  year  as  it  was  arranged 
lius ;  which  by  neglect  had  been  thrown  into  confusion.^' 
»  exact  number  of  leap  years  omitted  is  found  by  the  fol- 
l  method :  which  shows  also  that  the  effect  of  the  past 
on  was  not  repaired. 
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In  A.DL  925  tbe  Equinox  was  a  little  after  noon  on  the  21it 
MaidL  It  was  airanged  by  Julias  Caesar,  that  his  calendar 
should  begin  on  the  day  of  the  new  moon,  immediately  follow- 
ing the  winter  solstice :  which  I  onderstand  to  mean  the  day 
beginning,  according  to  the  Roman  custom,  at  the  midnight 
succeeding  the  new  moon. 

Let  us  dien  find  separately  the  two  following  quantities : — 
1.  The  real  astronomical  time  between  that  new  moon  and  tb^ 
Equinox  in  a.d.  325 ;  and,  2.  The  apparent  time  between  thena. 
in  the  calendar ;  and  mark  the  difference. 

1.  It  is  oonyenient  to  reckon  back  from  some  recent  fieimiliar^ 
year.  In  a.d.  1848,  the  Equinox  was  on  March  20th,  a:^ 
11^  18*  A.M.  There  was  new  moon  in  that  year  on  Januaiy  6th  ^ 
at  0*  7"  P.M.   The  intervening  time  was  78**  28^  11°*. 

Again,  between  this  new  moon  and  that  of  Julius  Caesar  were 
28,418  months,  each  consisting,  at  the  average,  of  2,551,448*  ; 
amounting  to  691,899**  17"  2"»  89«. 

Therefore,  between  the  Equinox  in  1848  and  bis  new  moon^ 
the  whole  time  was  691,478<*  \^^  18»  89«. 

Between  the  two  Equinoxes  of  1848  and  325  were  1523 
years,  each  of  81,556,929%  amounting  to  556,268<*  22"  25"  S3'. 

From  691,473^  16"  18"»  89« 
Take  556,263^  22"  25"  38« 


There  remain  135,209<'  17"  48»    6« 

This,  therefore,  is  the  real  time  which  elapsed  between  JulioB 
Caesar's  new  moon  and  the  Equinox  in  a.d.  825. 

2.  In  the  next  place  let  us  find,  what  was  the  appareiU  time 
as  reckoned  by  the  calendar. 

It  consists  of  46  x  324=370  years  of  865  days  each  185,050' 
Of  leap  years,  if  all  be  reckoned  ...         92 

And  from  Dec.  81  to  March  21  ...         80 


Total   185,2K* 
From  this  take   135,210 

There  remain  13' 

Now  the  effect  of  the  omission  of  a  leap  year  is  twofold. 

From  the  31st  December  to  the  15th  March  are  75  days,  if  it 
be  leap  year,  and  74  if  it  be  not  If  the  proper  intercalation  be 
neglected  without  our  knowledge,  we  reckon  75  days  where 
there  were  really  74,  and  we  err  by  a  day :  and  if  six  such 
omissions  are  made,  the  error  is  that  of  six  days. 

Again,  if  the  due  intercalation  would  have  caused  the  Equinox 
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in  any  year  to  have  fallen  on  the  15th  March ;  and  if  we  sup- 
pose that  intercalation  made  when  it  was  not,  then  from  the 
Equinox  of  the  preceding  year  to  the  16th  March  in  that  year, 
we  reckon  366  days,  when  in  truth  there  had  elapsed  only  365  : 
arid  if  six  such  mistakes  be  made,  we  reckon  in  excess  by  six 
d&ys. 

Altogether,  then,  by  the  neglect  of  intercalation  through  six 
years,  which  ought  to  have  been  leap  years,  there  must  appear 
l>y  the  delusive  calendar  to  have  been  12  days  more  of  time 
tSian  there  really  were.  Conversely,  of  course,  since  in  the  case 
Y^efore  us  there  appear  to  be  12  days  more  than  really  were,  we 
xniut  infer  that  the  intercalation  was  omitted  for  six  successive 
le«p  years. 

Bat  the  period  of  the  exile  of  Lepidus,  during  which  the 
calendar  was  neglected,  comprehends  exactly  six  leap  years, 
from  B.C.  34  to  B.C.  14,  both  included. 

It  may  be  added,  that  Augustus,  in  restoring  the  calendar 
iiuuie  B.C.  9,  the  fourth  year  aiter  the  death  of  Lepidus,  the  new 
fiiBtleap  year.  Thence  they  have  ranged  as  b.c.  6, 1,  a.d.  4, 
^>  12,  &a,  to  our  own  time. 

^  The  Julian  calendar  is  sometimes  conventionally  applied  to 
times  long  before  it  existed :  as  when  the  era  of  Nabonassar  is 
^ed  263i  February,  B.C.  747.  It  ought  to  be  recollected  that, 
^  reckon  a  number  of  such  years,  is  merely  to  reckon  so  many 
times  365^  days ;  and  that  such  dates  are  not  real,  but  hypo- 
^lietical.  If  there  be  two  events,  of  one  of  which  the  date  is 
^118  conventionally  assigned,  while  of  the  other  the  date,  being 
Subsequent  to  the  neglect  in  B.C.  34,  &c.,  is  reckoned  from  the 
&8t  day  of  the  Julian  calendar,  the  real  time  elapsed  between 
the  two  events  is  less  than  the  time  apparent  in  the  calendar,  as 
>e  have  shown,  by  twelve  days. 

To  our  present  purpose,  the  neglect  of  six  leap  years,  causing 
the  omission  of  six  days,  which  would  else  have  stood  in  the 
calendar,  compels  us  to  subtract  so  many  days,  or  to  strike  off 
so  many  leap  years,  from  the  time  measured  between  two  modem 
dates,  if  the  one  be,  for  example,  in  B.C.  44,  and  the  other  in 
A.D.  632. 

4.  Lastly,  in  constructing  any  diagram,  in  which  is  shown  the 
earth's  place  in  her  orbit  in  a  year  past,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
date  of  the  Equinox  in  that  year  must  be  taken  into  the  account 
Thus,  for  example,  the  date  of  February  5th,  1107,  old  style, 
expresses  a  distance  from  the  Equinox  nearly  the  same  as  the 
11th  February  expresses  now :  for  the  Equinox  was  then  in  the 
night  of  the  14th  March. 

The  foregoing  considerations,  whether  or  not  they  be  attended 
with  any  chronological  interest,  are  altogether  indispensable  as 
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preliminary  to  the  proposed  inyestigation :  in  which^  on  accoi 
both  of  its  complexity  and  great  importance,  all  pracdcat^7(? 
accuracy  must  be  requisite. 

It  may  be  thought  to  belong  to  the  subject  of  this  chapter  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  true  date  of  the  flood. 

In  so  far  as  this  is  an  historical  question,  we  must  recollect 
that  no  genuine  records  of  any  heathen  nation  extend  farther 
back  than  the  received  date  of  that  event :  and  that  there  is  no 
improbability  whatever  that  the  existing  human  race  sprang 
from  the  few  who  at  that  time  survived  it. 

But  it  may  be  useful  to  say,  that  this  persuasion  is  not 
diminished  by  a  due  regard  to  the  geological  phenomena  of 
running  waters,  which  rudely  measure  the  lapse  of  time  since  the 
epoch  when  the  earth's  surface  attained  its  actual  condition. 

For  example,  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  in  passing  firom  Lake 
Erie  to  Ontario,  has  dug  itself  a  channel  through  the  land;  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  Falls  of  Niagara  in  this  channel  must  at 
the  first  have  been  at  that  spot  where  the  upper  land  abnifij 
ceases,  and  is  succeeded  by  ground  of  a  much  lower  level. 
The  Falls  have  considerably  receded  from  that  spot ;  the  rate  at 
which  they  now  recede  has  been  observed ;  and,  if  they  have 
always  receded  at  the  same  rate,  it  is  calculated  that  they  have 
occupied  in  traversing  the  intervening  space  not  less  than 
10,000  years. 

But  it  is  impossible  that  the  rate  of  recession  could  always 
be  the  same ;  it  must  at  the  first  have  been  much  more  nf  id 
than  it  now  is.  For  the  soil  through  which  it  passed  was  then 
softer  and  more  yielding,  and  has  since  been  gradually  hardened. 
Accordingly  there  is  visible  proof  of  this  in  the  matter  of  ftct 
that  the  valley  excavated  by  the  river  is  deeper  and  macb 
narrower  at  the  point  of  exit  from  the  high  land  and  for  some 
way  up,  than  it  is  near  the  present  Falls. 

This,  no  doubt,  is  but  a  sample  of  many  cases  of  the  same 
class,  in  which  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  original  con- 
dition of  the  lands  affected  by  running  waters,  which  condition 
is  part  of  the  hypothesis  of  a  Flood.  From  such  phenomena, 
therefore,  no  inference  can  be  drawn  in  disparagement  of  the 
correctness  of  the  received  date  of  such  events. 

It  was  part  of  the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Halley,  that  seven  revo- 
lutions of  the  comet  of  1680  tallied  with  the  date  of  the  Flood 
of  authentic  history.  If,  therefore,  in  the  succeeding  argument 
we  find  it  needful  to  assume  so  much  as  this,  remaining 
accountable  for  its  correctness,  no  objection  need  be  made  to 
the  assumption. 
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1570. 
iterie  of  all  the  Armor  ....  and  now  Remayneth  in  tlie 

corslettes  with  ther  hede  peces. 
"alettes  with  ther  hede  peces. 
^y  hargubosers  with  flask  &  toch  boxes 
with  wyers  halfles  &  kny ves 
rodden  haftede  daggers. 
Rebett  iiij  paier  of  splentes. 
irrowes^  ij  swerdes. 

mdam  ther  is  also  remayninge  this  present  daie  the  ix^^ 
1570,  wich  was  lefte  of  the  monie  that  was  gatherede  for 
'  harmes  Ceasede  [assessed?]  in  the  parisbe.the  Some  of 
irich  monye  b  leAe  in  the  handes  of  Richarde  A  dames  & 
tes  chorche  wardens. 

)rM[oing  inventory  is  written  on  what  seems  to  have  been 
Bar  of  what  once  formed  a  separate  volume.  I'he  back  of 
blank.    The  next  page  begins  with  the  account  for  1558— > 


iccoumpte  of  Jerard  Barton  and  Elyor  merchaunt  Churche 
IS  of  the  parishe  of  Saint  Andrew  Hubberd  in  London  by 
cape,  viz.  from  the  Natiuitie  of  oure  Lorde  M.  D.  Iviij  and 
lie  yere  of  the  Reigne  of  Souereigne  Ladye  Elizabeth  by  the 
f  god  &c.  vnto  the  yere  of  owr  Lorde  M  D  1x  &  feast  afore- 
k  the  thirde  yere  of  oure  saide  saide  souereigne  Ladye  made 
oe  as  ensueth 

Relceiptes  of  vs  the  Churche  wardens  for  the  behoofe  of  the 
parishe  for  two  yeres  as  foloweth. 

Seceyued  of  Richard  Adams  and  his  partener 
^wardens  laste  beyng  at  the  delyuerye  of  their 

« ??^My** 

vpon  the  prickeroU  for  two  yeres     .        .        .  xij*'*  ix»  iiij** 

finr  the  herseclothe xij^. 

againe  for  the  hersecloth         ....  xij<* 

forxxxvj^ofleade y*  Y!!-!'' 

of  mr  Adams  for  a  pece  of  laton      .        .        •  i"j^ 

\aY.— March,  1819.  r 
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Receyued  of  mr  merchant  for  xlij*'»  of  laton     .         .        .  vij»    iiij^ 

Receyued  of  Fannes  wife  for  ij  yeres  rent         .         .         .  viij* 

Receyued  of  mres  Richardes  for  a  pyt  &  knell         •        •  x* 

Receyued  for  olde  Churche  bookes         .        .        •         .  iij»  iiij^ 

Receyued  for  two  bell  clappers ij* 

Receyued  for  A  bell  weighing  iij  C  iiij  '*  at  xxvj*  vj**  the 

hundred iiij**  viij' 

Receyued  more  for  olde  boordes    .        •        •        •        :  ix' 
Receyued  for  Communion  breade  beginnyng  at  Nicholas 

Chatfielde  and  ending  at  the  house  of  Jerard  Burton     •  xiij' 

Somma  totalis  of  the  whole  receipte  afore  zx'*  iiij'  viij^ 

Paymentes  made  and  done  by  the  Churchewardens  for  two  yens 

their  tyme  being. 

In  primis  paide  for  the  diner  at  the  accoumpte  receuyed     xiij*  yiij' 

payd  for  a  shovell vj* 

paid  for  fi&ankencense j' 

paid  for  the  paving  of  mr  plates  grave     •        •        •        •  xij' 

payde  for  ij  paire  of  hengys  for  the  two  new  pewes         .  ij*  J* 

paide  for  boxe  and  Ewe ij' 

paide  for  a  quarte  of  muscadine  for  the  berars  of  the  Ca- 


napie vii)" 

paide  to  the  Clarke  for  ij  yeres  wagies    .        .         .         .    yj'* 
paide  to  Carters  wife  for  washing  two  yeres  at  xij^  the 

quarter viij* 

paide  to  her  for  washing  painted  clothes  ....  xij* 

paide  for  broomes  and  water  for  two  yeres  at  iiij^  the 

quarter ij*Yijj* 

paide  for  Cooales  at  caster iij' 

paide  to  mr  merchaunte  for  a  pewe  •  •  •  •  x* 
paide  for  a  pascall  the  making  and  waste  •  •  •  v* 
paide  to  the  singyng  men  of  the  Quenes  Chapell  h  other  on 

saint  Andrewes  daye iij*  x* 

paide  more  for  frankencense j' 

paide  for  a  seruice  booke ^*  ^' 

paide  to  ffaunser  for  his  paines        •         .        .         •        •  W 

paide  for  a  booke  of  the  quenes  Inunctions      ...  uj)' 

paide  for  three  keyes  and  vndoing  of  the  lockes  to  the 

poores  boxe xx* 

paide  to  mr  Richardes  for  xij"  of  Soder  at  vij*"   the 

pounde •         •         •       vij*     ^ 

to  mr  Richardes  seruauut  for  his  paynes  •        •        •  ^' 

payde  for  tenebre  and  cross  candels         .        •        •        •  xr' 

Item  paide  to  ffanser  for  his  paines  •        •        •         •  ig* 

paide  for  drinke  the  same  time  of  his  paines    ...  W 

paide  for  wood  and  cooale  for  ye  plumer        .         .         .         ij* 
paide  for  the  Eschaunge  of  two  Chalices  with  the  covers 

weyghing  xxxij  oz  halfe,  for  a  communion  cup  waying 

XXX  oz  and  halfe  thexchaunge  with  the  odde  o«  at       .     xiig*  viij* 
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fanser  for  his  payues  in  mending  of  the  docke  & 

Uy x^ 

)r  oyle  for  the  Clocke j< 

white  for  cariyng  Rubbyshe      .....  v\j** 

r  a  table  and  frame x* 

r  a  dore  for  the  steple X7\^ 

r  candles  .        .        • ii)<t 

the  scavingers  for  ij  whole  yeres        .        .        .  y« 

r  candeb •        .  y<> 

r  a  paire  of  hengys iiij^' 

faunser  for  mendyng  the  barres  of  the  glass  win- 

d 


howe  for  his  fee x\j^ 

how  also  for  removing  thorganes       .        •        .  viij^ 
)  Sanherde  for  lyme  y*  for  wagies  for  him  and  his 
iij*  for  tyle  xij''  for  sande  viij^  for  pulling  downe 

jce  xx«* ix*  viij* 

r  holy  and  Ivy  ........  ix^ 

Carter  for  two  psalme  bookes   ....  ij*  viij^' 

r  Candels •        •  iij' 

r  a  lanteme       .        «        •        .        .        •        •  xij^' 

I  same  time  for  iiij  plates x\j^ 

r  candels  .        .        •        ^        .        .        »        .  vj^ 

r  drjnke  at  the  defacyng  of  the  Rood  lofte   .     •  .  \j<* 

faunser  at  the  pulling  downe  of  the  Roodelofte   .  v)^ 

r  candels iij^ 

the  Chamberlayne  for  two  yeres  rent  of  the 

ij* 

bowe xij^ 

the  maires  officer  that  arested  mrs  platt     .        .  xi^^ 

•  nailes  for  homer  the  turners  pewe     ...  j* 
rthe  exchaungeofiiij*^ viij* 

r  the  Ringing  of  mr  Richardes  knell  ..       ..        .  ig* 

ig  thesame  agayne xij^' 

r  mending  the  Churche  poorche  leades        .        •  vijj^' 

r  a  booke  of  Interrogatories         •        •        •        •  iijj^ 

r  the  cariage  of  the  lesser  bell     ....  ii^'^ 

ftanser  for  taking  downe  the  bell       ...  yj^ 
howe  for  mending  thorganes  &  putting  in  of  cer- 

sprigges zx' 

mr  archeley  for  this  paper  booke        .        .        .  xviij* 

theglasier viy*j<iob. 

howe  for  his  fee        .       -       *        •        •       ..  \j* 

•  nailes ii)' 

tbe  Carpenter  for  mending  the  belfire  stayers  &  ^ 

spewes viij^ 

•  uy  papers  of  psalmes  to  be  song  before  the  ser- 

r  sermon ?j^ 

•  holy  and  Ivie ^ 

u  2 
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paide  for  breade  and  wine  for  the  Comunion  vnto  this 

present  daie  of  Accoumpte xij*  ob, 

IteiDy  paide  for  a  wainscotte iiij*  yj' 

paide  for  the  sawing  therof i^ 

paide  to  grenewaye  for  two  daies  labor  about  the  Rubbishe 

in  the  Churche n' 

paide  to  Symon  Lawles  for  one  daie      •        •        •        •  x' 

paide  to  Robert  Brady viij"^ 

paide  for  breade  and  drinke uq' 

paide  for  nailes ij^ 

paide  for  a  hundreth  of  paving  stone  and  a  half      .        •  ?* 

paide  for  lyme  and  sande yj*  vj' 

paide  for  two  laborers  for  the  paines  for  three  daies         •  ij*  yj' 

paide  to  pavier  for  iij  daies iiij* 

paide  for  a  goyb  of  woorke vij' 

paide  to  another  pavier  for  one  daies  woorke  &  his 

laborer ij'uj 

paide  for  bread  &  drinke uj^ 

paide  to  ffaunser  for  xxij  sprigges  for  the  particion  .        .  n' 
paide  to  the  Carpenter  for  iij  daies  woorke  at  xvj^  the 

daie luj* 

paide  for  drinke  for  saving  his  howres    •        •        .        .  uj)^ 

paide  for  nailes ^^.f!^ 

paide  for  a  paire  of  hengies jjjj' 

paide  to  the  Carpenter  for  iiij  daies        •        •        .         .  v*  iiij' 

paide  for  a  dore ^^' 

paide  for  drinke J' 

paide  for  a  locke  &  a  key  to  the  dore     •        .        .        «  xviij' 
paide  for  the  fastening  of  the  bible  &  paraphrase  &  for 

nayles YJ' 

paide  for  paper  at  times          •••..•  }f 

paide  for  a  lode  of  paving  stones  before  the  churche  dore  ij*  viij 

paide  for  sande »         •  ^jj*    . 

paide  for  the  paving  of  Ixx  yardes  at  iij'  the  yarde  •         .  xvij*  yj' 

paide  for  cariyng  of  iiij  lode  of  Rubbishe  at  viij'  the  lode  ij*  viij' 

paide  to  the  painter vj*  vijj' 

paide  for  iiij*»  of  Soder  at  vij**  the  pound        .         .         .  ij'  W 

paide  for  billettes vij) 

paide  for  a  paire  of  hengies  &  nailes        •        •        •        •  } 

paide  to  faunsor  for  his  paynes !) 

paide  to  tharchedeacon  for  the  receyving  our  byll  of  in- 

formacion  according  to  the  Interrogatories  alter  the 

daye M* 

paide  for  the  parsons  behoofe  over  and  above  the  resytes 

of  the  bene^ce  as  appeareth  by  thaccompte  ensuyng    •  xix*  viy' 

Somma  totaib  of  all  the  paymentes  made  as  afore 

xix"  vij*  uj°  ob. 

So  remayneth  due  to  the  newe  Churchewardens  xvij*  v**  ob. 
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Detters  for  the  Clerkes  wagies. 

John  ffreeDe  for  ij  yeres  [/n  the  margin :  Rc^  of  bym  by 

JeDk#y  ij*  viij**]          .        .        .        .         .         .        .  vj*  viij<* 

henry  king  for  haife  a  yerc    • xvj^ 

John  woodeii  hoase  for  one  yere xvj^ 

Thomas  Lyster  for  vij  quarters       •        •        •        •        .  xiiij' 

mr  waterhouse  for  one  quarter x^ 

Somma  xj*  iiij<> 

Memorandum  that  we  the  foresaide  Jerard  Burton  and  Elyor  mer- 

chaunt  with  the  Consent  of  xiiij  of  the  parisheners  baue  soldetbexv^^ 

daie  of  Januarie  anno  1500  in  the  thirde  yere  of  the  Reigne  of  our 

Souereygne  L«ady  Elizabeth  by  the  grace  of  god  &c.  certeyn  percels 

and  goodes  of  the  Chuiche  amountyng  to  the  value  of  yj*^  xiiij*  ix^'  ob. 

John  Childerley 

Richard  Adams 

Thomas  wylkyns 

Willyam  Jenkyns 

Peter  Coolyng 

Elyor  merchaunte 

Jerard  Burton 

John  homer 

Wyllyam  Archeley 

Clement  ffacy 

Thomas  Boomell 

Thomas  Ede 

Richard  Botteley 

Willyam  Smythson 

John  Lyons 

and  Robert  Carter  Clarke 

witnesses  at  the  sale. 

So  are  the  new  Churchewardens  viz, 

M^iUyam  Jenkyns  and  John  Lyons  charged  by  the  foresayde  Jerard 
Burton  &  Elyor  merchaunt  laste  churchewardens  the  daie  and  yere 
nforesayd  with  the  somma  of  vij^^  xij*  iij^ 

The  Receipte  of  the  fruictes  of  the  parsonage  of  Saint  Andrewe 
bubbert  done  by  Jerard  Burton  and  Elyor  merchaunt  Churchewardens 
for  the  terme  of  one  whole  yere  and  half  ending  at  Christmas  anno 
domini  1560 

In  primis  receyned  for  the  parsons  behoofe  of  the  inhabit- 
auntes  of  the  parishe  one  whole  yeres  profyt  and  an 
halfe '.        xxxj**  ij*  xj<* 

Item  lor  the  yerly  offeringes  of  the  inhabitauntes  &  ser- 
uanntes  of  the  said  parishe         •       •        •       •        •         xlj*  j(t 
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Item    Receyued  for  the  ofBrbges  of  those  that  were 

maryed  within  the  said  pariahe vj^ 

Summa  totalis  xxxiij>ix« 

The  Accompte  of  Jerarde  Barton  and  Elyor  merchaant  of  the  ffennc 
of  the  Parsonage  taken  of  wiUiam  Swifte  parson  In  the  name  of 
the  Parisheners* 
In  primis  paid  to  wiliiam  Braynewoode  for  making  the 

writinges  betwene  the  parson  h  parishners  •    ^    •        •       \)'  viij' 
Item,  paide  to  mr  Persy  Collector  of  the  Subsidie  for  the 

tenthes  and  subsidne  due  to  Quenes  maiestie  the  xxv^^ 

daie  of  marche  in  Anno  pimo  Elizabethe  as  appeareth 

by  the  acquitaunce  for  the  same         •        •        •        •        M)^!.^^ 

Item,  for  the  acquitaunce ^i 

Item,  for  a  half  quarters  due  of  Seruice  ending  at  myd- 

somer  in  anno  pimo  Elizabeth    •        •        .        •         •     xxx*  iiij 
Item,  for  a  quarters  wag}*s  ending  at  mighelmas  payde  to 

Syr  Thomas  Ryley  prest iij'' 

Item,  paide  to  sooudry  ministers  for  one  half  quarter  next  ,^ 

eusuying  to  mighelmas  quarter xxxiij'  viij 

Item,  paide  to  T.  Warter  Curat  for  the  other  half  quarter 

endmg  at  Christmas  anno  2**  Elizabeth        •         •        •  xxzy* 
Item,  paide  to  the  saide  Curate  for  his  quarters  wagies  due 

at  our  Lady  daie  then  next  folowiug  ....  iij^^  x' 
Item,  paide  to  the  same  Curate  for  his  quarters  wagies  due 

at  midsomer iij^^  ^' 

Item,  paide  to  thesame  Curate  for  his  quarters  wagies  due 

at  mighelmas iij^^  x* 

Item,  paide  to  the  foresaide  mr  Persy  for  the  Tenths  and 

C  Subsidue  due  in  anno  2""  Elizabeth  25""  marcij     .        .        iij'',^ 

Item,  for  the  acquitaunce  for  the  same    •        .        .        •  uij 

Item,  for  a  paper  Iniunctioos u' 

Item,  payd  at  the  visitation  holden  at  St.  magnes  aboutt 

the  tenth  of  July  for  two  yeres  proxies  omitted    .         .       vij' 
Item,  paide  to  mr  Beacon  for  his  laste  sermon  •         .       iij* 

Item,  paide  to  the  Curate  for  two  monethly  Sermons  that 

he  made iij»  iij* 

Item,  paide  to  the  Curate  for  his  quarters  wagies  due  at 

Christmas  laste iijH  x* 

Item,  paide  to  the  parsons  man  vpon  his  bill  at  the  con- 
sent of  the  parishe     iij'^?*ii' 

Item,  paid  to  the  Curate  vpon  a  grante  made  to  him  athia 

firste  entreaunce  and  agreed  to  by  the  whole  parishe 

ouer  and  aboue  that  aboue  receyued  somme        ,         .      xlv* 
Item,  paide  to  the  Soomner  for  ij  visitacons     .         .         .        ij* 

ix'*  v«  vj<* 

Somma  totalis  xxxiiij^^  ix*  viij^ 

So  is  the  pcuriBhe  in  dibet  to  thesaide  Churohewardent      •     xix*  viij*^ 
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Debtes  for  the  paraons  duetie  due  at  mighelmas  laste. 

»ii»8  Lyster  for  ij  yeres xiij*  iiij<* 

Waterhouse  for  one  quarter ij*  ix^ 

Ijram  Browne  for  a  quarter viijd 

Q  woodea  bonae  for  one  yere y*  iiij<i 

Somma  xxij*j^ 
per  me  Richard  Adama. 


mentes  made  by  willym  Jenkyna  and  John  Lyons  Chorchewardens 
ew  chosen  the  zy*^  4aie  of  January  anno  1560. 

at  paide  fat  the  dynner  at  making  of  the  Audite  of 
lelaste  Churchewardens xviy* 


jTB  18  the  Accownt  of  wyllim  Jinkyns  h  John  Lyon  Churchwardens 
of  the  parysshe  of  seynt  Andrew  hubbert  in  london  by  estchep  that 
ysto  say  from  the  natyvyte  of  the  lord  1516  [an  error  for  156L] 
And  the  3.  yere  of  the  Reygne  of  ovr  soveraygne  lady  qween 
elyzabethe  by  the  grace  of  god  &c.  vnto  the  yere  of  ovr  lord  1562. 
mto  the  feast  Afforseyd  and  the  v.  yere  of  ovr  soverayn  lady  as 
enswethe. 

ffyrst  the  Receites  of  vs  the  churche  wardens  for  the  behooff 
of  the  parysshe  for  two  yers  As  folowethe* 

Hrimys  Receyued  of  Jerard  bvrton  &  elyor  marchant 
tiorch  wardens  last  beynge  at  the  delyvery  of  the 

Aoownt xvij^v^ob* 

1,  Receyued  mor  the  same  tyme  for  the  parcele  that 

er  sold  as  Apperyth vj'^  xiiij'ix^'ob* 

I,  Receyued  mor  by  the  prykrol  for  ij  vere        •        .  xij"  xiij* 
I,  Receyued  of  the  goodroan  fan  for  the  shed  A  yers 

ot iiij» 

I,  Receyued  for  the  pyt  &  knel  of  thomas  bowrton    .         x* 

ly  Receyued  of  master  brofeld  for  A  bel    •        •        •  iiij'^  x* 

if  Receyued  for  the  pyt  &  knel  for  John  chylderley  .        x« 

I,  Receyued  for  the  pyt  &  knell  for  elyn  draper         .      xiij*  iiij^ 

I,  Receyued  of  the  inhabytantes  of  the  parysshe  for 

ted  &  wyn  for  the  commvnyon  begynnynge  with 

snurd  bvrton  and  edynge  [ending]  at  george  frysyn- 

Id  the  somma xix<  y}^ 

,  Receyued  for  the  bvryal  of  Agnes  hemroynges  .  x« 
,  Receyued  for  the  pyt  &  knel  of  thomas  eed  .  •  x* 
p  of  grene  for  one  yere  of  his  old  debt      .        .        .        Q*  wj* 

Somma  all  the  Receates  xxviij^i  j^*  ix^ 
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Paymentes  made  &  doon  by  vs  the  churchwardens  for  ij  holle  yers 

as  enswythe. 

In  primys  payd  for  the  dyner  at  the  accownt  day   .         .    xviij* 
Item,  payd  to  the  cvrat  for  hys  paynes  &  wrytynge        .  xij^ 

Item,  payd  to  the  good  wyff  whyt  for  makynge  a  syrplys 

for  a  prest  And  on  for  the  clerke  of  the  albes  &  mend- 

yng  the  other  syrplysys iiij* 

Item,  for  a  qvartur  of  an  ell  of  bocram   ....  iiij' 

Item,  payd  to  wylliara  braydwod  for  wrytyng  of  A  deed 

&  A  wyll iij«  iiij^ 

Item,  payd  for  xv  pownd  of  Roop  for  the  gret  bel  A  ij* 

ob.  the  pownd iij*j**ob. 

Item,  payd  the  same  day  for  A  peese  of  cord  •        .  x* 

Item,  for  mendynge  A  pew  beynd  the  churche  dore  &  for 

nayles vj* 

Item,  payd  to  master  leveret,  xv.  day  of  September         •       vj*  viij* 
Item,  payd  to  father  how  for  ye  two  yere        .         .         •      iiij* 
Item,  payd  for  ryngynge  master  bowrtons  knel       .         •  vj** 

Item,  for  covrynge  hys  grave  with  lym  &  sand        .         .  xviij^ 

Item,  for  mendynge  A  hool  in  the  parsons  kytchyn  .  iSj* 

Item,  payd  to  the  scavenger  for  the  two  yere .        .         .        ij* 
Item,  payd  mor  to  hym  for  ffyllyng  the  benche  at  ye 

church  dor iiij' 

Item,  payd  for  naylys j^ 

Item,  for  mendynge  master  bagots  pew  ....  U^ 

Item,  payd  to  master  benbow  the  xvij  day  of  Jan  vary     .  xjj^ 

Item,  the  same  tyme  for  A  pynt  of  wyn  .         .         .  T 

Item,  payd  to  master  bromley  the  forth  day  of  marche    .       yj*  viij' 
Item,  payd  the  same  day  for  serchynge  the  rolles  •  xij 

Item,  payd  to  the  goodman  fanser  for  mendynge  the  herues 

&  the  cloke i*ii*   .. 

Item,  payd  to  the  chamberleyn  for  the  shed    ...  xij* 

Item,  payd  to  master  bromley  the  xj  day  of  Apryle         .       vj*  viij 

Item,  the  same  day  to  hys  clerke x!i 

Item,  payd  for  ye  knel  for  thomas  eed   ....  ^ 

Item,  for  glasynge  the  churche v* 

Item,  payd  for  the  commavndmentes  wich  standyth  befor 

the  commvnyon  tabyl xyj^ 

Item,  payd  for  the  knele  of  John  chylderley  ...  X) 

Item,  payd  to  A  carpentur  for  a  days  worke  in  mendynge 

the  qvere  doors  &  mastres  tonsons  pew        .         .         .  x^J^ 

Item,  for  A  peyr  of  engys  &  nayles         ....  *^ 

Item,  for  coveryng  master  chylderles  grave  &  thomas  eedes     ij*  ^J 
Item,  payd  to  the  clerke  forij  yers  wagys        .         .        •    vij'' 
Item,  payd  to  hys  wyff  for  wasshyng  ij  yere    .         •         .     viij* 
Item,  payd  for  brommys  the  ij  yere         ....  *^J 

Item,  payd  for  oly  &  yvy  for  the  ij  yere          .         .         .  xvj 

Item,  payd  for  bred  &  wyn  for  the  commvnyon  for  ij  yere     xviij'  JU 
Item,  payd  for  oyle  for  the  cloke J 
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iii  payd  to  master  benbow  to  gyve  to  master  bromley 

be  second  day  of  J  vDe 

iiy  payd  to  master  bromleys  clerke  the  x  day  of  Jvne 
n,  payd  for  a  wryt  to  master  gryffethe       .        .        • 
Dy  payd  to  John  clerke  for  servyng  ye  wryt 
n,  payd  to  master  gryffethe  for  pvttynge  vp  the  bylle 
be  vij  day  of  September    •••••• 

D,  for  A  pynt  of  maUnse  .••••• 

Qi  payd  to  wyllim  braynwood  the  vij  day  of  September 
Di  payd  to  master  crooke  for  a  byl  the  x  day  of  octo- 


;s 


•  •  •  •  _ 


ler 

D9  the  same  day  to  hyB  servant  •        : 

Uf  the  xj  day  of  October  to  master  gryfiethe  clerk  for 

he  copy  of  master  clanys  Answer 

n,  payd  to  master  bromley  the  xij  day  of  September 

III  spent  with  master  bagod  the  same  day  . 

119  payd  for  master  benbows  brekfast  &  myn  when  we 

vent  to  master  bromleys 

xiy  payd  to  the  svmner      •        .        .        •        ^ 

iii»  payd  to  master  bromley  for  movynge  of  my  lord 

ceper  the  xvj  day  of  november  •        .        • 

m,  payd  to  hare  hys  clerke        •        •        •        • 

w,  payd  to  master  gryffeth  the  xvij  day  of  november 

for  A  subpena 

m,  to  hys  clerke  for  wrytynge  y  t        .        •        • 

m,  payd  to  John  clerke  for  servvuge  y t 

an,  payd  to  wyllim  Jinkyns  for  hys  peyncs  gyven 

(m,  payd  to  the  chamberleyn  for  the  shed    . 

!in>  payd  At  dyvers  tymys  for  myn  own  drynkyn 

itn,  payd  for  A  drynkynge  for  master  bromleys  clerkes 

'OB,  for  a  drynkynge  Another  tyme  for  master  benbow 

udme     •        •        •        • 

iiD}  for  the  knel  of  mastres  draper  •  •  .  . 
^1  for  covrynge  mastres  drapers  grave  &  mendynge 
other  &vtes  in  the  queer     •        .        .        • 

-ni,  for  pavynge  tyll 

-Q)  to  the  svmner       ••••••• 

^)  payd  for  ye  knel  of  Agnes  heramynges 

Somma  xv"  xvij*  viij^ 
i^aynitbe  of  this  in  redye  money    •        •        •       xij^i 


ij*  vj<« 

•  •  •  •  ^ 


\j^  ob 
xij<* 


xx» 

xij* 


1 


V 

vj«  vnj* 

U1J<« 


viy" 

•  •••  ^ 

mj'* 


V11J« 


xij* 


11J«  u\j* 
vnj* 
mj* 
xv« 

XIJ* 

xij* 


id 


1UJ«  UIJ* 

xij* 
mj* 
vj* 

xviij*  V* 


Andrewes 

The  copie  of  the  quyttance  made  at 
cristis    hospitally    for    money    gatherid 
for  the  poor  of  this  parrishe  afforesaid. 
Iiere  ys  coUectid  and  gatherrid  by  Jerrette  Barton  and  willim 
fibeeon,  collectors  of  the  parrishe  of  St  Audrewsi  towardes  the 
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relief  of  the  poer  hubbarte  [this  word  is  postiUy  nusplaoed  by  the 
copyist]  for  xviij  monthes  the  thridd  of  maye  .1561.  and  ending  the 
•20.  of  September  1562  as  by  there  books  aperith.        •     x'>  xiiy.9' 

Whereof  there  hathe  ben  paid  to  Jno.  Jackson  tieasiierer  cfcMt 
hospitall  towardes  the  relif  of  the  poore  herbored  in  the  oamehoaplil 
within  the  tyme  aforesiud  as  may  apere  Somma  •        yj'^  ii*  jj' 

Also  thereys  paid  by  the  said  collectors  to  sertsyne  poer  b  then 
owne  parrishe  with  in  the  said  tyme  as  by  their  bookes  may  particaler^ 
apeare  Summa  •        •        •        •        •        •        •     iiijH  v*  i$' 

Sunmia  x^'  xiiij*  irj^ 

by  me  John  Jacsone  tresarare  of  the  hoepetall 

Memorandum  that  there  was  delyverid  to  the  newe  chnrche  wardeitf^ 
to  say  to  Richarde  bagote  and  william  Achelay  by  Richarde  Adamee 
and  of  his  free  gifte^  the  Copie  of  the  last  will,  of  mighell  myles  ooblefi 
hadd  out  of  the  cowrte  of  prerogaty  ve^  In  wich  y  t  a  pearithei  hj  the 
gifte  of  the  said  mighell,  that  he  hathe  geven  to  thys  oar  parrishe  chorcbe 
of  St  Andryvs,  After  the  deseace  of  his  chyldem,  dyeing  with  oale 
Issewe,  which  all  weys  ac  ceptid  And  after  the  natarall  Lyfe  of  his 
wife^  ij  tenementes  wich  ar  in  this  said  parrishe,  as  more  at  lup  by 
the  said  will  doothe  apeare,  wich  was  delyverid  in  the  presenoe  of 
vs  the  said  Audytores  &c. 

per  me  william.  Crompton 


The  Receytes  of  the  frvtes  of  the  parsonage  of  seynt  Andrew  hobbeft 
doon  by  wyllim  Jynkyns  and  John  lyon  church  wardens  for  the 
terme  of  ij  yers  endynge  chrystmas.    Anno  Domini  1562 

In  priniis  Recevyd  for  the  parsons  behoff  of  the  inhaby- 

tantes  of  the  paTysshe  ij  hool  yers  profyt  by  the  pryk  rol     xij"  t^f 

Item,  for  yerly  offrynges  of  the  Inhabytantes  of  the  seyd 

paryssh iij»  v*  viSj 

Item,  Receved  for  the  offiynges  of  thos  that  wer  maryed  g'  iij) 

Summa  xlv"  iiij* 


The  Accownt  of  Wyllim  Jynkyns  &  John  lyon  for  the  ferme  of  the 

parsonage  for  ij  hool  yers 

Item,  payd  to  master  wartur  the  cvrat  for  a  quartvrs 

wagys  endynge  At  ovr  lady  day         ....    iiij" 
Item,  payd  to  thomas  Reyley  cvrat  on  ovr  lady  day        .        ij* 
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I  to  master  peersey  collector  of  the  subedjr  & 
lee  dve  to  the  qveenes  magesty  the  xiiij  day  of 
af  Appereth  by  the  qvytance         •        .        •    zzxy' 

,  to  hys  clerke i|^ 

.  to  the  symner iiij^ 

for  qWartyr  sermoDB  for  ye  ij  hool  yers  .  xzxij^ 

to  wyllixn  thorn  cvrat  for  on  hool  yers  wagys 
wrr  lady  day  ...        .        .        xij'*  ij»  vig* 

.  to  roaster  blakwel  my  lord  of  londons  Regester 
ordes  vysytacyon  on  ye  xxv  day  of  Apryi       .        vy»  vN 

e  Sumner iiij^ 

lla^nge  the  qveer xx^ 

1  to  master  peersey  ye  second  day  of  September 

Myde xzriy*  x<> 

qvytans ij^' 

I  to  the  svmner iiij^ 

1  to  A  carpenter  for  mendynge  ye  parsonage    .    xxiij* 

le  Archedecon  for  hys  vysytacyon  At  seynt 

the  vj  day  of  november  ....        iij*  iiii^ 

I  to  ye  svmner iiij^ 

1  to  the  Archedecon  for  byldyuge  powles  the  xx 

fanvary xyj* 

1  to  thomas  haddon  for  the  vse  of  master  person 
9  Accovnt  of  the  benyfysse  the  iiij  day  of  feb- 

mj" 

1  to  master  peersy  for  the  tenthys  of  the  beny- 

iiij  day  of  Apryl xxxij* 

^s  clerke iiij^ 

1  to  the  cvrat  in  part  of  payment  of  hys  hool 

agys  the  yere  endyng  At  ovr  lady  day    •        .      xij*' 

i  to  master  Archedecon  the  xj  day  of  October  •        iij*  iiij^ 

ys  clerke iiij<i 

ys  svmner iiij^ 

omma  of  all  the  paymentes  amountethe  xlij'i  x'  x^ 

lethe  of  this  in  money Iiij'  ij^ 

lethy  and  ys  deliuered  by  William  Jenckynes  and 
lyon,  to  Richard  bagote  and  WiUim  Achelay 
lurche  wardens^  this  present  the  vij  day  of  Janu- 
\2  in  redy  money  amounteth    .        .        .        .  xv**  x'  iij<* 

>  this  accompte  Thomas  wylkens  Richarde  Adames  william 
D,  John  wylson  Jerrette  burton  &  John  hornar  tomar^  &c. 

es  remayneing  of  the  parsons  dewtie  at  delevery  of  this 

accompt  aforesaid. 

jyster  for  v  quarters viy«  ix** 

1  hornar  sargant  for  one  quarter                «        .  xyj^ 

y  Leak  alias  howk  for  a  quarter       •        •        •  iiy  * 

I  fflude  for  a  qnarter iiij' 

Summa  xviij*  j^ 
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debtes  remayncinge  of  the  Clarkes  wages  aforesaid. 

John  grene  owithe  more  synce  his  last  debte  wich  ys  iiij' 

aud  moire  vppon  this  accompt    •  •        .         •        •  zij^ 

henrye  kynge  for  ij  yeres        •        •  •         • 

harrye  Leake  &  John  flude    •         •  • 

Thomas  Lyster  for  ij  yeres    •        •  •        . 

pd.  John  hornar  sargent         .        •  •        • 

Sumraa  ix*  vj** 


»""A 

T       119^ 


Thes  be  the  names  of  thones  that  dyd  lend  ther  mony  toward  the 
pourchassyng  of  myhell  myllys  ij  housses  bouthe  of  bys  wyffe  the 
XX  daye  of  octobar  Anno  1564  and  the  mony  was  getheryd  bj 
Ryehard  bagat  h  Wyllyam  Acheley  as  here  after  dautbe  a  peie* 

Reseved  of  Ryehard  Adames  v'' 
Reseved  of  wm.  Cromton  id* 
Reseved  of  androwe  banbery  x» 
Reseved  of  Jhon  lyon  xx« 
Reseved  of  mr  parkyns  xx* 
Reseved  of  Jhon  wyllson  x* 
Reseved  of  Jhon  movnes  x» 
Reseved  of  Jarram  Borton  x* 
Reseved  of  thomas  wyllkyns  xl» 
Reseved  of  Jhon  hornar  tomar  x* 
Reseved  of  thomas  Bornley  x* 
Reseved  of  Ryehard  grangar  x* 
Reseved  of  Ellys  marchant  x^ 
Reseved  of  Ryehard  Boutley  vj*  viij**^ 
Reseved  of  william  Acheley  xiij*  iiij^ 
Reseved  of  pettar  CoUyns  x' 

Somma  xvj^^  x' 

[The  preceding  names  are  crossed  out.] 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  Editor  begs  to  remind  his  readers  that  he  is  not  responsible  for  the  opIaiOBS 

of  his  Correspoildent 


MACAULAY'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.     CHARACTER  OF 

ARCHBISHOP  LAUD. 

Sir, — There  are  two  qualifications  for  an  historian  ;  one,  the  power  ci 
describing  vividly  the  events  which  he  records,  so  as  to  place  theiDf  ** 
it  were,  immediately  before  the  minds  of  hb  readers  i  the  otbtf^  ^ 
patient,  honest,  and  intelligent  industry^  in  searching  the  origins 
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ch  form  the  materials  of  history.  It  is  obvious  to  remark 
t  of  these  is  not  only  far  inferior  to  the  other  in  import- 
laty  when  not  connected  with  it,  may  be  most  mischievous ; 
md  vividness  of  the  style  proving  only  an  effectual  instru- 
ror.     The  first  of  these  perhaps  few  living  writers  possess 

a  measure  as  Mr.  Macaulay.  There  is  a  strength  and 
I  his  outline,  when  he  merely  sketches  characters  and 
I  a  depth  and  brilliancy  in  his  colouring,  when  he  would 
»m  more  elaborately,  which  cannot  fail  to  captivate.  Every 
rhich  he  presents  to  us  is  a  speaking  portrait — every  event 
urrates  a  very  animated  picture ;  and  after  reading  his  pages 

filled  with  as  vivid  images  as  it  would  be  after  the  perusal 
le  Waverley  novels.  Whether  he  possesses  the  other  and 
rtant  qualification  for  an  historian,  it  might  be  considered 
mptuous  in  me  to  determine ;  but  certainly,  the  scanty 
sferences  at  the  foot  of  his  pages  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 

which  he  offers  an  insufficient  reason,  and  the  absence  of 
lix  at  the  end  of  his  work,  might  naturally  raise  a  suspicion 
gect.  My  suspicions  on  the  point,  however,  have  been 
iy  another  circumstance,  which  is  the  cause  of  my  troubling 
lis  letter ;  as  I  know  of  no  place  where  the  matter  could  be 
ianvassed  than  in  the  pages  of  the  Rritbh  Magazine.  Mr. 
in  his  first  chapter,  has  drawn  the  character  of  Archbishop 
!  it  so  happens  that  another*  writer  of  the  day,  inferior  per- 
.  Macaulay  in  the  eloquence  of  his  style,  but  still  possessing 

measure  the  art  of  writing  well,  and  of  placing  his  concep- 
itrikingly  before  his  readers,  has  also  drawn  the  character 
ate.  These  descriptions  of  the  same  individual  appeared 
public  about  the  same  time ;  and  certainly  the  author  of 
of  the  other  either  must  be  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  right 
nformation  on  the  subject,  or  shamefully  regardless  of  them ; 
XMite  and  contradictory  statements  could  not  possibly  have 
•  I  will  arrange  in  separate  columns  the  character  of 
lioeated  by  each,  and  the  contrast  thus  exhibited  is  striking 


teaula^t  Hiakry,)  {QuarUrljf  Beview.) 

rintietl  adminiitntion  wm  **  With  this  remark,  we  pus  to  the 

me  principally  directed  by  more  impoftant  hiitorical  character  of 

d,  Arehbbbop  of  Canter-  Land,  which  no  English  chnrehman 

1  tiie  prelate!  of  the  AngU-  ought  erer  to  allow,  without  entering 

Land  had  departed  fiurtheet  hii  determmed  proteet  to  be  i nrrendered 

leiplea  of  the  Reformation,  to  the  rerilings  and  contempt  which  the 

va  neareit  to  Rome.    His  Dnke  of  ArgjU  seems  to  think  his  due. 

I  BMxre  remote  than  were  It  is  needless  to  qoote  passages  relating 

)ateh  Arminians  fh>m  the  to  him :  his  name  is  the  type  and  imper- 

bt  CalTinists.    His  passion  sonation,  in  the  Tolnme  befbre  ns,  of  all 

•i^  kii  leTerenoe  fbr  hoU-  that  is   narrow,  harsh,  dry,  shallow, 

mA  iaertd  places,  his  ill-  formal,  and  repulsive,  and  of  nothing 

*  Quarterly 
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conocaM  dislike  of  the  marriage  of 
eeeleiiaitiea»  the  ardent  and  not  alto- 
gether diaintefeated  seal  with  which  he 
Biierted  the  claims  of  the  clergy  to  the 
rererenoe  of  the  laity,  would  have  made 
him  an  otject  of  aTertion  to  the  Puritans, 
eren  if  he  had  used  only  legal  and  gentle 
means  for  the  attainment  of  his  ends.  Bat 
his  nnderstanding  was  narrow,  and  his 
commerce  with  the  world  had  been  smalL 
He  was  by  natare  rash,  irritable,  quick 
to  Ibel  for  his  own  dignity,  slow  to  sym- 
pathise with  the  sufferings  of  others, 
and  prone  to  the  error,  conmion  in  super- 
stitious men,  of  mistaking  his  own 
peerish  and  malignant  moods  fbr  emo- 
tloBB  of  pious  fleal.  Under  his  direction 
erery  comer  of  the  realm  wu  sutjected 
to  a  oonstant  and  minute  inspection. 
ETcry  littie  congregation  of  Separatists 
wu  traeked  out  and  broken  up.  Even 
the  derotions  of  private  fkmilies  could 
not  escape  the  Tigilanoe  of  his  spies. 
Such  tuT  did  his  rigour  inspire,  that 
the  deadly  hatred  of  the  Church,  which 
ftstered  innumerable  bosoms,  was  ge- 
nerally disguised  under  an  outward 
ahow  of  eonlbnnity.  On  the  Tsry  eye 
of  troubles,  fhtal  to  himself  and  to  his 
order,  the  bishops  of  seyeral  extensive 
dioceses  were  able  to  report  to  him  that 
not  a  single  dissenter  was  to  be  fbund 
within  their  jurisdictions.***— Chap.  L, 
pp.  88, 89. 


else.  But  let  this  dry,  and  d 
formal  man  be  measured  by  ] 
by  the  yet  visible  and  palpab 
did  in  the  world — a  vulgar  ti 
to  which  it  is  fSur  and  obvio 
lenge  those  who  repudiate  his 
If  it  be  true,  as  is  generallj 
that  the  Church  of  Eoglaad 
until  the  present  day,  a  ca 
determining  element  in  the) 
the  nation,  then  we  aver,  witi 
that  no  great  number  of  m* 
named  who  have  exerdsec 
powerfhl  influence  upon  oi 
than  Laud.  ....  There  ca 
greater  error  than  to  eonfoum 
those  who  in  our  own  day 
shown  a  superstitious  regah 
observances,  and  may  haw 
or  acted  as  if  they  believei 
such  means  as  these  the  dec 
ligious  sentiment  could  be 
•  •  •  It  is  because  Laud  d 
fktal  tendencies  of  the  move 
cause  he  regarded  not  only 
asked,  but  the  spirit  and  giou 
request,  and  the  effect  of  the  < 
—because  a  deep  instinct,  ai^ 
found  learning,  and  an  an 
gence,  gave  him  a  prophetk 
what  was  to  come,  that  his 
been  for  two  hundred  years  tlu 
symbol  of  regard  and  venerat 
those  who  have  appreciated  1 
tution  of  the  church,  of  natora 
sistent  aversion  among  those 
rejected  or  compromised  her 
....  Not  that  we  propose  to  i 
as  an  idol.  In  the  first  places  a 
man  and  magistrate  we  nraat 
give  him  over.  Excused  he  i 
the  errors  of  his  age;  but  € 
that  he  should  be  Imitated,  i 
logian,  we  are  fkr  from  sayla 
or  any  other  man  ahould  noi 

for  a  model But  he  k 

grasp,  and  a  comprehensive  tji 
dplee,  and  those  who  su|^ 
had  the  rigour  of  some  move  i 
ters  in  respect  to  non-episeop 
tants,  can  never  have  taken  ti 
to  make  themselves  aoquaii 
his  works.    Living  in  days, 
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he  thought,  they  had  not  repadiated 
the  Church,  bat  had  been  unlawfully 
ejected   from   it,  he  made  much  the 
tame  allovancet  and  mitigations  of  gene- 
ral mlei  in  regard  to  them  which  are 
10  well  known  in  the  cases  of  Hooker, 
Andrewes,   and   Bramhall    In    1628, 
when  Charles  the  First  was  aiding  the 
Protestants  of  France,  he  prays:  *0 
Lord,  thou  graoious  Oorenior  of  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth,  look  down  we 
beseeeh  thee,  in  mercy  upon  this  realm, 
and  upon  all  other  Reformed  Churches.' 
Again,  when  on  the  scaffold,  ha  says— 
with  erident  reference  to  that  and  other 
like  oasea— '  The  third  particular  is  the 
poor  Church  of  England.    It  hath  flou- 
rished and  been  a  shelter  to  other  neigh- 
bouring churches,  when  storms  haye 
driven  upon  them.' . . .  Above  and  apart 
from  the  painfid  recollections  of  that 
period,  and  of  the  foregoing  one,  stands 
the  name  of  Laud  as  a  prelate  and  a 
doctor,  not  of  course  without  its  specks, 
but  yet  bright  to  all  after  times.    He 
was  among  the  first  to  introduce  a  tone 
of  some  gentleness  and  charity  into  the 
views  then  usually  taken  of  the  Roman 
church — a  tone  which  implied  no  abate- 
ment of  the  protest  agdnst  her  abuses, 
ffis  exaggerated  notion  of  preroga- 
tive he  shared  with  fdll  half  England ; 
his  severity  as  a  magistrate  was  the 
fkult  of  his  age.    His  virtues  were  con- 
spicuously his   own.    The   names   of 
Ussher,  Hall,  Chillingworth,  and  Hales, 
and  of  many  more  whose  cases  Neal  has 
had  the  candour  to  record,  bear  witness 
to  the  fiict  that  he  was  no  slave  to  reli- 
gious party,  but  sought  to  unite  in  the 
active  service  of  the  Church  all  who 
could  be  anywise  content  to   remain 
within  the  precincts  of  her  laws.    The 
weariness  of  his  dungeon,  the  insults  of 
his  trial,  the  terrors  of  the  scaffold,  did 
not  abate  his  heart  or  hope.    Nor  is  it 
by  a  party  that  his  due  praise  should  be 
rendered:  his  claim  for  reverence  is 
upon  every  one  of  those  who  believe 
that  the  English  Church,  of  «Ae  ir,  has 
shown  a  marked  and  providential  adap- 
tation to  the  character  of  the  English 
nationi  that  she ia the aMoeiate and  in 
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no  imall  degre«  the  guide  of  iti  deitiiuei,* 
and  bai  along  with  it  a  great  put 
assigned  to  her  in  acting,  for  good  wt 
tmst  and  for  peaces  npon  the  fiitait 
fortnnei  of  Christendom,  and  of  tin 
iFoMJ'-'Quarterfy  Bm>k»,  N&  CXVII. 
pp.  97—104. 

''Look  here  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this."     Can  they  both 
be  the  << presentment"  of  the  same  individual?     Mr.  Macaula/t 
is  doubtless  a  well  executed  portrait :  the  hand  of  a  skilful  artist  is 
evident  in  it :  but  it  does  surely  present  a  more  revolting  specimen  of 
human  nature  than  we  often  meet  with.    Gross  moral  deformity,  a 
physiognomy  very  repulsive,  unrelieved  by  one  line  of  beauty,  one 
trace  of  good  expression.    The  other  portrait  bears  a  veiy  dmereDt 
aspect.    Some  features,  indeed,  it  has,  which  are  not  pleasing;  there 
are  some  lines  of  harshness  and  severity  in  it,  but  on  the  whole  it  has 
a  noble  expression ;  and  though  to  a  superficial  observer  it  may  be 
unattractive,  yet  a  good  physiognomist  cannot  fail  to  discern  in  it  the 
lineaments  of  true  greatness.     But  the  question  is  not,  which  is  the 
most  pleasing  or  the  best  executed  picture,  but  which  is  the  most 
faithful  likeness.    If  Mr.  Macaulay  has  diligently  and  impartially  con- 
sidered contemporaneous  evidence,  and  irom  the  records  of  the  time 
has  fully  convicted  Laud  of  the  errors  and  vices  which  he  attribates  to 
him,  then  without  doubt  he  has  done  but  an  act  of  strict  justice  intbos 
holding  him  up  to  the  hatred  of  posterity.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  writer  in  tne  Quarterly  Review  has  good  grounds  for  his  assertions 
respecting  Laud, — ^if  the  admiration  which  he  has  expressed  for  the 
qualities  of  his  mind  and  heart  is  warranted  by  evidence,  and  there  is 
authentic  proof  of  his  being,  notwithstanding  certain  blemishes  of  cha- 
racter, an  eminently  great  and  good  man, — then  has  Mr.  Macaalay 
employed  his  great  powers  to  a  bad  purpose :  he  has  presented  false- 
hood and  not  truth  to  his  readers.    He  has,  from  want  of  knowledp, 
or  want  of  care,  or  from  prejudice,  darkened  the  character  of  a  man 
whose  memory  his  genius  should  rather  have  embalmed  for  the  venera- 
tion of  his  country.    I  say  this  on  the  supposition  that  the  writer  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  is  substantially  correct  in  the  statements  which  he 
has  made  respecting  Laud,  and  of  this  the  readers  of  the  Bridsb 
Magazine  can  have  little  doubt ;  for  it  is  not  many  months  since  yoo, 
Mr.  Editor,  brought  forward  documents  of  unquestionable  authority  in 
proof  that  this  prelate's  character  has  been  sadly  misrepresented,  and 
that  very  much  which  has  been  said  and  written  in  disparagement  of 
him  is  without  warrant ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  would  be  wdl 
now  that  this  fresh  attack  has  been  made  upon  his  memory  by  so 
popular  a  writer  as  Mr.  Macaulay,  and  one  whose  statements  are  flo 
likely  to  be  received  without  examination,  on  account  of  the  great  chaim 
of  his  writings,  if  those  papers,  with  any  additional  matter  which  yoa 
are  furnished  with,  were  published  in  a  separate  form,  that  so  persons 
might  have  the  means  of  passing  a  fair  judgment  on  the  sulject. 
It  certainly  is  due  to  one  who  died  a  courageous  confessor  of  the  doc- 
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trioe  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  some  one  should  disabuse  the 
BUDds  of  her  members  from  the  false  impression  of  his  character  whiclr 
Mr.  Macaulay's  description  would  give. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Macaulay  himself,  it  is  not  rash  to  assert  that, 
if  his  description  of  this  prelate  be  anything  like  a  specimen  of  the 
jnanoer  in  which  he  deals  with  historical  characters,  he  is  unfit  for  the 
grave  and  responsible  office  of  an  historian — he  is  wanting  in  the  most 
important  qualifications  for  it — qualifications  so  important,  that  for  the 
want  of  them  neither  his  choice  vocabulary — his  impassioned  eloquence 
—his  power  in  picturesque  description — his  skill  in  graceful  panegyric 
—his  vigour  in  rebuke  and  denunciation — his  pungent  satire,  and  his 
playful  strokes  of  humour, — nor  all  the  charm  which  a  rich  imagina- 
tion gives  to  his  works,  can  ever  compensate.  If  his  genius  is  too  lofty 
to  stoop  to  the  drudgery  of  turning  over  authorities  in  search  of 
evidence,  if  it  be  disinclined  to  the  patient  and  pains-taking  work  of 
referring  again  and  again  to  documents,  in  order  to  certify  as  far  as 
possible  the  statements  which  he  makes — if,  as  one  cannot  but  suspect, 
he  is  more  intent  in  presenting  to  us  what  is  striking  than  what  is  true 
—then  Englishmen  would  rather  that  he  should  employ  himself  in 
any  way  than  in  writing  a  history  of  their  country. 

Your  obedient  servant,  G.  B. 
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Dbar  Sir, — We  go  to  a  churchyard  and  look  around,  and  what  various 
remembrances  do  we  see  of  the  disparted.  Humility,  patience,  resig- 
nation, symmUhy,  hope — how  do  these  arrest  our  attention  :  yet  even 
these  are  differently,  very  differently,  expressed. 

A  very  general  object  is,  to  produce  a  sensation,  and  to  impress  it 
upon  the  mind  and  heart.  And,  sometimes,  in  cases  where  the  mourners* 
feelings  have  been  embodied  as  it  were  in  the  striking  record,  it  is  so, 
that  either  the  reader  is  seen  as  a  "  living  statue"  to  weep  on  the 
spot,  or  else  to  go  to  his  or  her  chamber,  and  weep  there.  Possibly 
to  the  family  circle  may  be  brought  the  thought  of  the  shortness  of 
lUe,*  its  varieties  and  vexations,  and  the  certainty  of  death ;  the 
**  longing  after  immortality"  may  be  heard  by  some  young  child,  who, 
witfi  God's  blessing,  may  carry  the  thought  on  to  after  years,  and 
never  totally  forget  when  and  how  it  first  entered  the  mind  : — when, 
in  «*  hours  of  happy  childhood ;" — ^how,  by  the  voice  of  some  dear  one 
gone  to  rest  from  earthly  labours. 

At  other  times  it  is  not  so ;  and  the  very  idea  of  the  grave  is  per- 
haps answered,  with  the  high  expectation  of  "  living  long  and  not 
seeing  the  grave."  Persons  may  be  seen  pitying  those  that  die,  and 
acting  as  if  the  time  of  death  depended  quite  upon  their  own  will. 

The  doctrine  of  epitaphs,  to  be  really  and  truly  proper  and  useful, 


#  « 


So  fhui,  so  very  attenuated  it  the  thread  of  life,  aavs  Henrey  (Meditationf, 
pi^  21,)  that  it  not  only  bortts  before  the  ftorm,  but  breaks  even  at  a  breese. 

Vou  XXXV.— MarcA,  1849,  x 
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should  be  not  only  divested  of  quaintness,  morosenessi  incontidei 
and  a  thousand  other  objectionable  particulars ;  but,  to  dojutik 
occasion^  should  be  biised  upon  Scripture^  and  have  more  or  In 
ence  to  the  word  of  inspiration  throughout. 

Alas  I  what  beautiful  and  appropriate  thoughts  have  been  c 
while  some  inharmonious,  perhaps  imperfect,  lines  have  ban 
tuted,  it  may  be,  now  and  then,  because  a  dear  one  loved  thai 
to  benefit  the  limng^  how  clear,  how  sound,  how  practical  afa 
the  superscription.f 

To  convey  right  nationt  in  a  ft^&/  looy,  that  reflection^  rath 
curiosity  may  be  nourished  in,  and  from,  the  churchyardf  hey 
ful.  This,  however,  can  hardly  be  expected  from  misod 
epitaphs. 

I  have  seen  it,  I  think,  proposed  that  texts  should  speciall v 
Doubtless,  the  more  of  Scripture  the  better.  The  word  and 
of  Qod  we  love  for  the  memory  of  the  departed.  Still,  wl 
several  reasons,  epitaphs  not  solely  composed  of  texts  are  de 
speak  the  sorrow  and  to  tell  the  woe,  there  mig^t  often  be  ai 
tion  as  to  the  tone^  the  mannery  the  purpose*  It  is  the  observ 
Dr.  Johnson,  that  <<  the  most  perfect"  epitaphs  are  thoee  *<  wi 
virtue  in  the  strongest  light,  and  are  best  adapted  to  exalt  the : 
ideas,  and  rouse  his  emulation." 

Self-examination  is  one  of  the  great  ends  of  a  visit  to  the 
And,  oh,  that  it  might  appear  that  principles,  as  well  as  ditp 
might  be  wisely  considered. 

Then,  what  a  time  for  effectual,  inspired  prayer. 

One  reason  why  many  go  from  the  grave  (perhaps  after  a  1 
unaltered,  unimproved,  is,  that  they  do  not  pray  at  the  seasonal 
And  they  have  no  heart  for  more  than  a  wordy  epitaph  who  a 
fied  with  the  mere  surface  of  the  thing,  offer  no  becoming  png 

The  *<  mockery  of  woe,*'  and  the  splendour  of  woe,  these  J 
guarded  against.  They  who  can  ill  afford  it,  would,  in  their 
sity,  testify  and  evince  their  sense  of  departed  worth ;  stiH  f 
not  suppose  their  pride  the  only  inducement.  In  prudence,  u 
sary  expense,  particularly  where  the  customary  payments  are 
siderable,  should  be  avoided.     It  seems  not,  however,  thai 

*  At  fbr  Instance,  in  one  of  a  Collection  of  Epitaphs  that  I  have  seea,  1 
the  oourse  of  it : 

"  behold  him  fall, 
Attacked  by  sleep,  and  death,  and  all. 
Be  serious,  mose.    The  day  will  come, 
When  he  firesh,  rising  from  the  tomb,"  &c. 

Very  many  instances  might  be  further  mentioned,  but  this  subject  adfl 
more  than  a  single  letter. 

t  Yet  Dr.  Johnson  treats  it  as  **  improper  to  address  the  epitaph  to  thefai 
a  custom,'*  he  adds,  '*  which  an  iigndicioui  veneration  for  antiqaitjr  ia 
again  at  the  reyival  of  letters." 

{  Such  as  that  with  which  Addison  closes,  when  he  sajs:   **  When  I 
several  dates  of  the  tombs  of  some  that  died  yesterday,  and  some  600  yei 
consider  that  great  day  when  we  shall  all  of  us  be  contemporaries,  aaa  « 
appearance  together.*' 
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monumeDtal  erection  should  be  regarded  as  a  piece  of  vanity.  For 
the  accommodation  of  those  who  wish  to  procure  a  record,  but  can 
afford  it  less  than  others,  I  have  observed  an  arrangement  in  this 
neighbourhood,  whereby  several  inscriptions  can  be  made  on  the  same 
stone. 

There  are  those  who  would  have  no  inscription,  and  something  might 
be  said  of  their  motive  and  intention. 

TVue  it  is  that  "  a  man's  good  name  is  his  best  monument :"  never- 
theless, a  lasting  respect  of  no  mere  eulogy  may  bid  the  candid  marble, 
in  deep,  dark  letters,  point  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  "  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  just ;"  whilst  the  gilded  letters  do  their  part,  and  remind  us 
of  "  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed.'* 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

E.  O. 
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Rev.  Sir,— -I  now  send  the  remaining  extracts  from  Lactantius,  to 
which  I  alluded  at  the  close  of  my  last  letter. 

Divin  :  Instit :  Lib  :  vii.  §  20.  "  After  these  things  the  lower  regions 
shall  be  opened,  and  the  dead  shall  rise  again ;  concerning  whom  that 
same  king  and  God,  to  whom  the  Supreme  Father  shall  assign  the 
chief  power  both  of  judging  and  reigning,  shall  constitute  the  great 

judgment Nevertheless,  all  shall  not  at  that  time  be  judged  by 

God ;  but  those  only  who  have  been  conversant  with  the  religion  of 
God.  For  they  who  have  not  known  God,  since  sentence  of  acquittal 
cannot  be  passed  concerning  these,  are  already  judged  and  condemned, 
the  Holy  Scriptures  bearing  witness  that  the  ungodly  shall  not  rise 
again  at  the  judgment.  They,  therefore,  who  have  known  God,  shall 
be  judged,  and  their  acts — that  is,  their  evil  deeds,  shall  be  weighed  as 
compared  with  their  good  deeds ;  so  that,  if  their  good  and  righteous 
actions  shall  be  more  in  number  and  weightier,  they  may  be  assigned 
to  a  blessed  life ;  but  if  their  evil  actions  shall  have  the  preponderance, 
they  may  be  condemned  to  punishment 

§  2] The  sacred  writings  teach  us  in  what  manner  the  wicked 

shall  suffer  punishment.  For,  inasmuch  as  they  have  contracted  guilt 
in  their  bodies,  they  shall  again  be  clothed  with  flesh,  in  order  that  in 
their  bodies  they  may  pay  the  penalty  [of  it]  :  and  yet  that  flesh  shall 
not  be  like  to  this  earthly  [substance]  with  which  God  has  enveloped 
man  ;  but  indestructible  and  abiding  for  ever,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
endure  torments  and  eternal  fire,  of  which  the  nature  is  different  from 
this  of  ours,  which  we  employ  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  goes 
out  unless  it  be  sustained  by  some  substantial  fuel.  But  that  divine 
[fire]  always  lives  by  itself  and  is  vigorous  without  any  fuel,  nor  has  it 
smoke  mixed  with  it :  but  it  is  pure  and  liquid,  and  fluid,  afler  the 

manner  of  water The  same  divine  fire,  therefore,  with  one  and 

the  same  power  and  energy,  will  both  burn  the  wicked  and  renew  them, 
and  as  much  as  it  shall  consume  of  their  bodies,  so  much  shall  it  restore, 
and  shall  furnish  perpetual  sustenance  to  itself;  which  [idea]  the 
poets  have  transferred  to  the  vulture  of  Tityus ;   thus  without  any 

x2 
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injury  of  their  bodies,  continually  growing  again,  it  will  only  burn  tbem 
and  affect  them  with  the  feeling  of  pain.     Moreover,  when  he  shall 
judge  the  righteous,  he  will  also  try  them  in  the  fire.     Then  they 
whose  sins  shall  have  exceeded  either  in  greatness  or  in  number,  shill 
be  partially  scorched  by  the  lire  ;  but  they  whose  righteousness  shall 
be  complete,  and  who  shall  have  attained  to  full  matnrity  in  virtue, 
shall  not  feel  that  fire,  for  they  have  in  them  something  of  the  divine 
nature,  which  can  repel  and  reject  the  force  of  the  flame.     So  great 
is  the  power  of  innocence,  that  that  fire  recoils  from  it  without  doing 
injury ;  in  that  it  receives  from  God  this  power/that  it  may  burn  the 
wicked,  but  be  in  subjection  to  the  righteous.     Nor  yet  let  anyone 
suppose  that  souls  are  judged  immediately  af^er  death.     For  all  are 
kept  in  one  and  a  common  place  of  security,  until  the  time  arrives  in 
which  the  Supreme  Judge  shall  make  proof  of  their  deserts.    Then 
they  whose  righteousness  shall  stand   the  test  of  examination  shall 
receive  the  reward  of  immortality :  but  they  whose  sins  and  crimes 
shall  be  discovered,  shall  not  rise  again,  but  shall  be  shut  np  with  the 
wicked  in  the  same  darkness,  reserved  for  their  destined  punishments." 

In  §  22,  he  asserts  that  the  idea  recorded  in  Virgil's  ^neid  (vi.  748,) 
of  the  return  to  life  of  the  souls  of  the  good  afler  having  passed  a 
thousand  years  in  the  shades  below,  was  a  corruption  amongst  the 
heathen  of  the  Scripture  doctrine  '^  that  the  dead  should  rise  again,  not 
after  a  thousand  years  from  their  death  ;  but  to  the  end  that,  restored 
again  to  life,  they  may  reign  with  God  a  thousand  years.  For  God 
shall  come,  in  order  that,  this  world  being  purged  from  all  poUatioo, 
He  may  raise  the  souls  of  the  righteous  returning  to  life  again,  with 
their  bodies  renewed,  to  everlasting  blessedness." 

§  23.  <' .  . .  •  they  shall  rise  again  and  shall  be  clothed  by  God  with 
their  bodies,  and  shall  retain  the  memory  of  their  former  life  and  of 
all  their  actions:  and  being  placed  amidst  heavenly  blessings  and 
enjoying  the  delight  of  endless  abundance,  they  shall  give  thanb  to 
God  present  with  them,  because  He  shall  have  destroy^  all  evil,  and 
shall  have  raised  them  to  a  kingdom  and  to  eternal  life."  .... 

§  24.  "  Now  I  will  subjoin  what  remains  [to  b^  narrated.]  T1» 
Son  of  the  Most  High  and  Mighty  God  shall  therefore  come  tojodge 
the  quick  and  the  dead,  as  the  sibyl  bears  witness  and  says : 

Earth  and  mankiod  to  turmoil  shall  be  driven 
When  shall  appear  th*  Ahnighty  God  from  heaveo. 
And  to  His  judgment-seat  the  sonls  of  all, 
Living  and  dead,  thronghoat  the  world  shall  calL 

But  when  He  shall  have  destroyed  wickedness,  and  shall  have  com- 
pleted the  great  judgment,  and  shall  have  restored  to  life  the  righteooa 
that  have  been  from  the  beginning,  he  shall  converse  among  men  for  a 
thousand  years,  and  shall  rule  them  with  most  righteous  govmnmeBti 
which  elsewhere  the  sibyl  prophesying  and  in  rapture  proclaims: 

Ye  mortals,  hear,  th*  Eternal  Monarch  reigns. 

Then  they  who  shall  be  found  alive  in  their  bodies  shall  not  die ;  bal 
throughout  the  same  thousand  years  shall  generate  an  infinite  multi- 
tude ;  and  their  offspring  shall  be  holy  and  dear  to  God,    But  they 
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who  shall  be  raisjcd  from  the  lower  regious,  shall  preside  over  those 
that  are  found  alive,  us  judges.  Moreover,  the  heathen  nations  shall 
not  be  altogether  destroyed ;  but  some  of  them  simll  be  left  for  the 
victory  of  God,  to  be  triumphed  over  by  the  righteous,  and  to  be  sub- 
jected to  perpetual  servitude.  About  the  same  period  also,  the  chief 
of  the  devils,  who  is  the  deviser  of  all  evils,  shall  be  bound  in  chains : 
and  he  shall  be  in  prison  during  the  thousand  years  of  the  celestial 
empirey  in  which  righteousness  shall  bear  rule  in  the  world,  so  that  no 
evil  may  be  attempted  against  the  people  of  God.  After  whose  advent 
the  righteous  shall  be  gathered  together  from  all  the  earth  ;  and  the 
judgment  being  transacted,  the  holy  city  shall  be  placed  in  the  midst 
of  the  earth,  in  which  God  Himself,  its  Creator,  shall  dwell  with  the 
righteous  reigning ;  which  city  the  sibyl  indicates^  when  she  says : 

The  city,  which  th'  Ahnighty  builded,  shone 
More  brightly  than  the  stars,  and  sun,  and  moon. 

nien  all  that  darkness  shall  be  taken  away  from  the  world  by  which 
the  heaven  is  overcast  and  obscured  ;  and  the  moon  shall  attain  to  the 
bv^htness  of  the  sun,  and  shall  wane  no  more.  The  sun,  moreover, 
ihall  become  seven  times  brighter  than  it  now  is.  The  earth  also 
iM  display  its  exuberance,  and  shall  produce  of  its  own  accord  most 
ibondaot  fruits :  the  rocks  of  the  mountains  shall  exude  honey,  wine 
riliall  run  along  the  rivers,  and  the  streams  shall  flow  with  milk.  In 
iboirt,  the  world  itself  shall  rejoice ;  and  all  nature  shall  be  happy, 
being  delivered  and  set  free  from  the  dominion  of  evil,  and  of  impiety, 
und  of  wickeduess,  and  of  error.  No  beasts  throughout  this  period 
ibali  feed  on  blood ;  no  birds  on  prey :  but  all  things  shall  be  peaceful 
iod  at  rest.  Lions  and  calves  shall  stand  together  at  the  stall :  the 
irolf  shall  not  carry  off  the  sheep,  the  dog  shall  not  hunt,  hawks  and 
BttiJieB  shall  do  no  hurt :  the  infant  shall  play  with  serpents.  In  short, 
those  things  shall  then  take  place  which  the  poets  have  related  as  having 
drewdy  taken  place  in  the  golden  age  during  the  reign  of  Saturn, 
wboee  mistake  had  its  origin  ft'om  this  cause,  that  the  prophets  so  fore- 
Idl  and  declare  most  future  things  as  if  they  had  been  already  accom- 
ptished.  For  visions  were,  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  presented  to  their 
ejesy  and  they  beheld  those  things,  as  it  were,  transacted  and  com- 
jweted  in  their  sight,^which  prophecies  of  theirs,  when  fame  had 
gradually  spread  abroad,  since  those  who  were  strangers  to  the  sacra- 
ment were  ignorant  with  what  view  they  were  spoken,  they  imagined 
•n  those  things  to  have  been  already  accomplished  in  ancient  times, 
which  in  truth  could  not  possibly  take  place  and  be  fulfilled  under  the 
dominion  of  man.  But  when,  impious  superstitions  being  abolished 
Old  -wickedness  being  subdued,  the  earth  shall  be  under  the  govern- 
ment of  God, ....  men  shall  live  a  most  peaceful  life  amidst  the 
greatest  plenty,  and  shall  reign  together  with  God,  and  the  kings  of 
the  nations  shall  come  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  with  gills  and  ofTer- 
bgSy  to  adore  and  honour  the  Great  King,  whose  name  shall  be 
riorions  and  revered  throughout  all  nations  who  are  under  the 
bearen,  and  to  the  kings  who  shall  rule  in  the  earth.*' 
It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers  to  •••  the  following 
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observations  of  Mede  (Book  iv.  Ep.  Ixiv.  p.  1026,)  on  a  paasage  m 
the  preceding  section.  He  is  replying  to  some  objections  urged  by 
Mr.  Estwick. 

"  Yea,  but  I  cannot  deny  that  Lactantius  was  for  ^dbortan  ahw* 
daniia  gulteque  ac  vertris  ingluviest  et  ea  qua  sub  venire  sunt  J  But  what 
if  I  can?  The  words  of  Liactantius  are  only  these.  Lib.  7,  cap.  24. 
Tunc,  inquit,  qui  erunt  in  corporibus  vivi  (he  speaks  of  those  who  shall 
be  living  at  Christ's  second  coming)  non  morientur,  sedper  eos^kmmith 
annos  infinitam  multitudinem  generabunt,  et  erit  soboies  eorum  ttmda  d 
Deo  chara»  Qui  autem  ab  infervt  euseUabuntur,  (that  is,  those  whodiaU 
rise  from  the  dead  resurrectione  primd)  it  praerunt  viventibus  tanqum 
Judicee.  You  see  he  puts  a  difference  between  those  who  shall  be  then 
living  and  those  who  shall  rise  from  the  dead*  The  last  shall  live  Mtas 
ccBlestem  et  angeHcam^  even  on  earth,  without  marrying  or  giving  in 
marriage ;  but  not  the  first.  He  says,  indeed,  the  one  shall  generare; 
but  of  the  other  only,  that  prceerunt  viventibus  ianquam  JwHces;  and 
presently,  in  the  woi^s  following,  describes  that  regnum  to  be  the  miBe 
anni  calestis  Imperii  in  quo  Justitia  in  orbe  regnabit.  But  of  gorman- 
dizing, ingluvies  et  gula,  1  find  no  word,  unlesse  you  think  it  must  needs 
follow  upon  the  taking  away  the  curse  of  the  creature,  and  the  restitu* 
tion  thereof  to  the  perfection  it  lost  through  man's  sin.  For  LackudiMt 
means  no  more,  but  that  such  as  then  Uved  should  live  the  life  that 
Adam  should  have  done  in  Paradise,  had  he  not  sinned ;  but  tboee 
that  should  then  rise  from  the  dead  should  live  in  a  far  more  heavenly 
and  angelical  condition,  even  tlie  life  of  the  blessed  spirits  in  heaven." 

Thus  far  Mede — I  return  to  Lactantius,  who  proceeds  as  Mows: 
§  25.  **  These  are  the  events  which  are  related  by  the  Prophets  ai 
designed  to  take  place :  whose  testimonies  and  words  I  have  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  set  down  ;  since  it  would  be  endless,  nor  could  the  com- 
pass of  a  book  contain  so  great  a  multitude  of  things,  since  so  many 
with  one  spirit  give  similar  descriptions ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  leat  it 
should  cause  weariness  to  the  readers,  if  I  heap  together  [passages] 
gathered  and  transferred  from  them  all ;  moreover,  in  oider  thai  I 
might  confirm  those  very  things  which  I  say,  not  by  our  own  writings 
but  chiefly  by  those  of  strangers ;  and  might  show  that  not  only 
among  us,  but  even  among  those  very  persons  who  assail  us,  the  troth, 
which  they  refuse  to  acknowledge,  is  held  recorded.  But  if  any  ooe 
desires  to  know  these  things  more  accurately,  let  him  derive  them  firoffl 
the  fountain  itself,  and  he  will  find  more  things  than  we  have  embraced 
in  these  books,  worthy  of  admiration.  Perchance  some  one  will  now 
inquu-e  when  those  things  which  we  have  spoken  of  will  take  place? 
I  have  already  shown  above  that  when  six  thousand  years  are  com- 
pleted, that  change  must  needs  take  place,  and  that  that  last  day  of  the 
final  close  begins  to  draw  nigh.  We  may  know  this  from  the  tafot 
which  are  predicted  by  the  Prophets ;  for  they  have  foretold  signs  hy 
which  the  consummation  of  the  times  may  be  both  expected  and  feared 
by  us  daily.  However,  when  this  sum  shall  be  completed,  they 
instruct  us  who  have  written  concerning  the  times,  collecting  tbe» 
things  from  the   sacred  writings  and  fiiom  various  histories^  how 
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•e  number  of  yean  ia  from  the  begiooing  of  die  world  :  who 
h  they  vary,  and  though  the  sum  of  their  reckoning  differs  in 
nail  degree,  yet  the  universal  expectation  seems  to  be  of  not 
laa  200  years  [i.  e.»  to  the  final  consummation.]  Moreover, 
of  fiu^t  itself  makes  it  evident  that  the  fall  and  overthrow  of  the 
will  take  place  in  a  short  time :  save  that,  while  the  city  of 
etanda  secure,  it  appears  that  nothing  of  this  nature  need  be 
mided.  But  when  that  head  of  the  world  shall  fall,  and  shall 
U>  be  fvfsii  fi.  e.,  I  suppose,  the  »vhjeci  of  violence^  a  mtn,]  which 
yb  say  shall  take  place,  who  can  doubt  that  the  end  of  human 
and  m  the  whole  world  has  then  arrived  ?  That  that  is  the 
rhich  as  yet  sustains  all  things :  and  the  Qod  of  heaven  is  to  be 
lod  and  adored  by  us,  if  peradventure  His  decrees  and  ordinances 
a  defrrredy  so  that  that  horrible  tyrant  may  not  come  sooner  than 
ink  of,  who  shall  essay  so  great  a  crime  and  shall  root  out  that 
on  the  deatniction  of  which  the  world  itself  will  fall  in  ruins. 
let  us  return  to  trace  out  the  remainder  which  shall  follow 
aidsL 

B.  *<  I  said  a  little  before,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  holy  king- 
t  ahoald  come  to  pass  that  the  chief  of  the  devils  should  be 
1  by  God.  But  wbon  the  Aousand  years  of  the  kingdom,  (that 
I  seven  thousands  [of  years!)  shall  begin  to  draw  to  a  close,  he 
iull  be  loosed  again,  and,  released  from  his  prison,  shall  go  forth ; 
16  shall  stir  np  all  the  nations,  who  then  shall  be  under  the 
lion  of  the  righteous^  to  bring  war  upon  the  holy  city ;  and  an 
wiable  company  of  nations  shall  be  assembled  from  the  whole 
t  of  the  earth,  and  shall  besiege  and  surround  the  city.  Then 
tba  last  wrath  of  Qod  come  upon  the  nations,  and  He  will  utterly 
uow  them  to  a  man  :  and,  nrst  of  all,  He  will  shake  the  earth 
BUgfatily,  and  by  its  concussion  the  mountains  of  Syria  shall  be 
MUider,  and  the  hills  shall  settle  down  precipitously,  and  the 
of  all  the  cities  shall  fall  down ;  and  God  shall  arrest  the  sun,  so 
t  diall  not  set  for  the  space  of  three  days,  and  He  shall  set  it  on 
and  a  violent  heat  shful  descend,  and  a  vehement  conflagration 
the  rebellious  and  impious  nations,  and  showers  of  sulphur  and 
tones  and  drops  of  fire ;  and  their  spirits  shall  be  dissolved  in  the 
and  their  bodies  shall  be  bruised  with  the  hail ;  and  they  shall 
each  other  with  the  sword ;  and  the  mountains  shall  be  filled 
lead  bodies,  and  the  plains  shall  be  covered  with  bones.  But 
M^le  of  God,  during  those  three  days,  shdl  be  concealed  within 
ossses  of  the  earth ;  until  the  wrath  of  God  against  the  nations 
le  last  judgment  shall  be  ended. 

hen  the  righteous  shall  come  forth  from  their  hiding-places,  and 
bd  all  things  covered  with  carcases  and  bones.  Moreover,  all 
se  of  the  wicked  shall  utterly  perish ;  nor  shall  there  be  thence- 
B y  more  in  this  world  any  nation,  save  the  people  of  God  alone. 
br  seren  years  continuously  the  woods  shall  be  untouched,  nor 
ny  timber  be  cut  down  from  the  mountains.  But  the  arms  of 
tions  shall  be  burned  \  and  thenceforward  there  shall  be  no  war, 
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but  peace  and  evcrlabtiog  rci»t.     But  when  the  thousand  years  shall 
have  been  completed,  the  world  shall  be  renewed  by  God,  and  the 
heaven  shall  be  folded  together,  and  the  earth  shall  be  changed :  and 
God  will  transform  men  into  the  likeness  of  angels ;  and  they  shall  be 
white  as  snow,  and  shall  for  ever  dwell  in  the  presence  of  the  Almighty, 
and  shall  sacrifice  to  the  Lord,  and  shall  serve  Him  for  ever.     At  the 
same  period  shall  take  place  that  second  and  general  resurrection  of 
all,  in  which  the  wicked  shall  be  raised  up  to  everlaating  tormeDtti 
These  are  they  who  have  worshipped  the  works  of  men's  hands ;  who 
have  either  been  ignorant  of,  or  have  denied,  the  Lord  and  Creatorof 
the  world.     Moreover,  their  lord  with  his  ministers,  shall  be  seized, 
and  shall  be  condemned  to  punishment ;  with  whom,  in  like  maoiier, 
all  the  crowd  of  the  wicked,  according  to  their  crimes,  shall  be  bomed 
in  the  sight  of  the  angels  and  of  the  righteous  in  perpetual  fire  for 
ever, 

'*  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  prophets  which  we  Christians  £)Uow: 
this  is  our  wisdom :  which  they  who  either  worship  perishable  thiogi^ 
or  who  maintain  a  vain  philosophy,  deride  as  folly  and  vanity,  became 
we  are  not  accustomed  to  defend  and  proclaim  this  in  public,  since 
God  enjoins  that,  quietly  and  silently,  we  should  keep  His  roysteiy  io 
secret,  and  within  our  own  private  knowledge :  and  that  we  sboald 
not  contend  with  pertinacious  disputing  against  those  really  profiue 
persons  who,  not  for  the  sake  of  learning,  but  of  cavilling  and  mock- 
ing, rudely  assail  God  and  His  religion.     For  the  mystery  must  needi 
be  concealed  and  kept  secret  with  the  greatest  fidelity,  e^ecially  bjoi 
who  bear  the  title  of  faith.     But  they  slander  this  silence  of  ours,  u  if  it 
implied  an  evil  conscience ;  whence  also  they  invent  certain  execrable 
sentiments  conceniing  the  chaste  and  the  innocent,  and  willing^  gife 
credit  to  their  own  fictions,*' 

In  order  to  give  as  complete  a  series  of  testimonies  as  I  am  able  to 
furnish,  it  seems  desirable  to  add  to  the  above  tlie  short  summary  giren 
by  Lactantius  himself  in  his  Epitome  Divin.  Institut,  although  it  will 
be  in  some  respects  a  repetition  in  part  of  what  has  been  presented 
above. 

Epit.  Div.  Inst.  §  70.  ...  <<  When  the  definite  and  divineljf 
ordained  periods  shall  begin  to  be  completed,  there  mnst  needs  be  s 
destruction  and  consummation  of  all  things,  in  order  that  the  worid 
may  be  renewed  by  God.  Moreover,  that  period  is  nigh  at  hand,  it 
far  as  can  be  concluded  from  the  number  of  years,  and  from  the  sigw 
which  are  predicted  by  the  Prophets.  But  since  the  things  which  have 
been  said  concerning  the  end  of  the  world  and  the  close  of  the  timei 
are  innumerable,  the  statements  themselves  which  are  made  mut  be 
simply  set  down,  since  it  would  be  endless  to  cite  testimonies.  If  any 
one  requires  them,  or  has  not  confidence  in  us,  let  him  have  recoone 
to  the  holy  repository  of  the  sacred  writings,  by  the  sure  evidence  rf 
which,  being  better  instructed,  he  may  perceive  that  the  philooopben 
have  erred  who  have  thought  that  this  world  is  either  eternal  cwr  that 
infinite  thousands  of  years  have  passed  away  since  it  was  created. 
For  six  thousand  are  not  as  yet  completed;  which  number  being  coo* 
summated,  then  at  length  all  evil  shall  be  taken  away,  that  righteous 
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D*y  rcigo.     Whichy  as  to  what  extent  it  will  take  place,  I 
explain. 

*he9e  things  are  declared  by  the  prophets  ....  as  designed 
pass.  When  the  last  end  of  the  world  shall  begin  to  draw 
tdnefls  will  gain  power»  all  kinds  of  vices  and  frauds  will 
gbteoosness  will  perish ;  fidelity,  peace,  mercy,  modesty, 
not  exist ;  violence  and  audacity  will  have  the  upper  hand : 
U  possess  anything  save  what  is  wickedly  acquired  and 
f  power.  If  there  shall  be  any  good  men,  they  will  be 
I  a  prey  and  a  mockery.  No  one  will  show  piety  to  parents, 
I  have  compassion  on  the  infant  or  the  old  man :  covetous- 
ist  will  corrupt  all  things.  There  will  be  murders  and  shed- 
•kxxl.  There  will  be  wars,  not  only  with  foreigners  and 
Dg  nations,  but  also  civil  wars.  States  will  fight  with  one 
»very  sex  and  age  will  carry  arms.  The  dignity  of  supreme 
irill  not  be  maintained,  nor  the  discipline  of  regular  warfare : 
irill  be  plundering  and  devastation  aHer  the  manner  of  rob- 
e  kingly  power  will  be  divided  into  many,  and  ten  men  will 
the  world  and  will  divide  and  devour  it :  and  there  shall 
ytber,  far  more  powerful  and  more  wicked,  who,  afler  that 
at  number  are  destroyed,  shall  gain  possession  of  Asia;  and, 
[need  and  attached  the  rest  to  his  dominion,  shall  oppress 
earth.  He  will  enact  new  laws,  and  abrogate  old  ones :  he 
ish  his  own  commonwealth,  and  will  change  the  name  and 
'  the  empire. 

shall  be  a  time  horrible  and  accursed,  in  which  no  one  will 
ire.     Finally,  things  will  be  reduced  to  that  state  that  lamen- 

attend  the  living  and  congratulation  the  dead.  States  and 
.  perish,  sometimes  by  the  sword,  sometimes  by  fire,  some- 
requent  earthquakes,  sometimes  by  a  deluge  of  waters,  some- 
pestilence  and  famine.  The  earth  will  produce  nothing, 
larren  either  by  excessive  colds  or  heats.  All  water  will 
changed  into  blood,  partly  will  be  corrupted  by  bitterness : 
thing  shall  be  either  useful  for  food  or  wholesome  for  drink. 
vtk  to  these  calamities,  there  shall  also  be  prodigies  from 
lat  nothing  may  be  wanting  to  create  terror  to  men.  Comets 
lently  ajipear.  The  sun  shall  be  obscured  with  continual 
rhe  moon  shall  be  stained  with  blood,  nor  shall  she  repair 
of  her  waning  light.  All  the  stars  shall  fall,  nor  shall  the 
kve  their  regular  course,  winter  and  summer  being  confounded 

Then,  also,  the  year  and  the  month  and  the  day  shall  be 

And  that  this  is  the  old  age  and  decrepitude  of  the  world, 

tos  has  declared.     Which,  when  it  shall  come  to  pass,  we 

w  that  the  time  is  at  hand  in  which  God^shall  return  to  change 

)f  the  world. 

[>rer,  amidst  these  calamities  a  wicked  king  shall  arise,  hostile 
o  the  human  race,  but  even  to  God.  What  was  lefl  remain- 
it  former  tyrant  he  will  bruise,  torment,  harass,  and  destroy, 
shall  be  continual  tears,  perpetual  mourning  and  groans,  and 
>  Gk>d  made  in  vain :  there  shall  be  no  rest  from  fear,  nor 
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sleep  for  repose.  The  day  will  ever  increase  slaughter,  the  night 
terror.  Thus  the  world  will  be  reduced  almost  to  a  desert,  at  all 
events  to  a  great  scarcity  of  men.  Then,  also,  the  wicked  one  will 
persecute  righteous  men  and  those  who  are  devoted  to  Qod,  and  will 
command  himself  to  be  worshipped  as  God.  For  he  will  say  that  be 
is  the  Messiah,  whose  adversary  he  will  be  [in  reality].  In  order  that 
these  things  may  be  able  to  gain  credit,  he  will  receive  the  power  of 
working  miracles :  so  that  lire  will  come  down  from  heaven ;  the  son 
will  stop  from  its  course :  an  image,  which  he  shall  have  set  up,  ihall 
speak.  By  which  miracles  he  will  allure  many  to  worship  hioD)  and 
to  receive  his  mark  in  the  hand  or  in  the  forehead.  And  whoeoever 
shall  not  worship  him  and  receive  his  mark,  shall  be  put  to  death  with 
exquisite  torments.  Thus  he  will  exterminate  almost  two  parts  [of 
mankind] ;  the  third  part  will  fly  into  uninhabited  deserts.  Bat  that 
madman,  raging  with  implacable  wrath,  will  bring  an  army  and  beaege 
the  mountain  whither  the  righteous  shall  have  fled  together.  Who, 
when  they  shall  see  themselves  surrounded,  shall  implore  the  aid  of 
Qod  with  a  loud  voice,  and  he  will  hear  them,  and  will  send  them  a 
deliverer. 

§  72.  **  Then  the  heaven  will  be  opened  in  a  storm,  and  Chriit  will 
descend  in  mighty  power :  and  fiery  splendour  and  an  innumerable 
host  of  angels  will  go  before  Him :  and  all  that  multitude  of  wicked 
men  will  be  destroyed,  and  torrents  of  blood  will  flow.  And  the 
leader  himself  will  escape,  and,  his  army  being  often  recruited,  he  will 
engage  in  a  fourth  conflict,  in  which  taken  captive,  along  with  all  Ae 
other  tyrants,  he  will  be  consigned  to  the  fire.  Moreover,  the  chief 
of  the  devils  himself,  the  author  and  deviser  of  evils,  bound  with  fiery 
chains,  shall  be  cast  into  prison,  in  order  that  the  world  may  obtain 
peace,  and  that  the  earth,  harassed  for  so  many  ages,  may  have  rest. 
Peace,  therefore,  being  procured,  and  all  evil  being  utterly  subdued, 
that  righteous  and  victorious  king  shall  institute  a  great  judgment  coo- 
ceming  the  living  and  the  dead  upon  the  earth :  and  to  the  rigbteons 
who  are  living  He  will  assign  all  the  nations  as  servants :  but  the  dead 
He  will  raise  to  eternal  life :  and  along  with  them  He  himself  will 
reign  on  the  earth,  and  will  build  a  holy  city ;  and  this  reign  of  the 
righteous  shall  continue  a  thousand  years.  Throughout  the  sane 
period  both  the  stars  shall  be  more  bright,  and  the  splendour  of  the 
sun  shall  be  increased,  and  the  moon  shall  not  undergo  waoiog' 
Then  shall  descend  from  God  showers  of  blessing  in  the  momioK 
and  in  the  evening,  and  the  earth  shall  produce  all  kinds  ci  ftot 
without  the  labour  of  man.  Honey  shall  drop  from  the  rod(^ 
fountains  of  milk  and  wine  shall  spring  up  abundantly ;  beasts  cesiiDg 
from  their  savageness  shall  grow  gentle;  the  wolf  shall  wander  amoaf 
the  sheep  without  doing  harm,  the  calf  shall  feed  with  the  tioBt 
the  dove  shall  assemble  with  the  hawk,  the  serpent  shall  not  bate 
poison,  no  animal  shall  live  on  blood.  For  Qod  will  supply  to  all 
abundant  and  innocent  sustenance. 

«  But  when  the  thousand  years  are  completed  and  the  chief  (tf  the 
devils  is  loosed,  the  nations  will  rebel  against  the  righteousi  and  an 
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imerable  multitude  will  come  to  storm  the  city  of  the  saints.  Then 
take  place  the  final  judgment  of  God  against  the  nations.  For  He 
i  ihake  the  earth  from  its  foundations,  and  the  cities  shall  fall  in 
iii  and  He  will  rain  uDon  the  wicked  fire  with  sulphur  and  hail, 
I  tbey  shall  be  burnea,  and  shall  slay  one  another.  But  the 
iteous  shall,  for  a  little  while,  lie  hid  under  the  earth,  until  the 
traction  of  the  nations  shall  take  place ;  and  they  shall  come  forth 
r  the  third  day,  and  shall  behold  the  plains  covered  with  dead 
ies.  Then  earthquakes  shall  take  place,  and  the  mountains  shall 
vnt  asunder,  and  valleys  shall  settle  down  to  a  great  depth,  and 
bodies  of  the  dead  shall  be  heaped  together  therein,  and  its  name 
[  be  called  **  the*  multitude  of  men/' 

After  these  things  God  will  renew  the  world,  and  will  transform 
righteous  into  the  figures  of  angels,  so  that,  presented  with  the 
lent  of  immortality,  they  may  serve  God  for  ever.  Then,  more- 
y  the  wicked  shall  rise  again,  not  to  life  but  to  punishment.  Then 
a  second  resurrection  taking  place,  God  shall  raise  up,  that,  con- 
ned to  perpetual  torments  and  delivered  to  eternal  fires,  they  may 
r  merited  punishments  in  proportion  to  their  crimes." 
nrill  conclude  these  extracts  from  Lactantius  with  the  lucid  sum- 
f  which  he  has  himself  given  of  the  events  which  are  to  take 
i  at  the  final  consummation,  in  the  fragment  entitled,  "  De  extremo 

No  one  either  denies  or  doubts  that  there  will  be  such  a  last 
ment  by  Jesus  Christ,  as  is  declared  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
pt  such  as,  by  a  sort  of  incredible  obstinacy  or  blindness,  do  not 
•ve  in  those  same  Scriptures,  which  have  by  this  time  demonstrated 
>own  truth  to  the  world.  In  the  course  of  that  judgment,  or  about 
!  period  of]  that  judgment,  we  have  learned  that  these  things  will 
B  to  pass :  [the  return  of]  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  thef  conversion  of 
Fews;  that  Antichrist  wilt  persecute;  that  Christ  will  judge;  the 
rrection  of  the  dead,  the  separation  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked, 
sonflagration  of  the  world,  and,  finally,  its  renovation — all  which 
{■  we  must  beHeve  will  take  place.  But  in  what  manner  and  in 
t  order  they  will  occur,  the  experience  of  events  will  better  teach 
t  that  time  than  the  human  intellect  can  now  be  able  perfectly  to 

nXvttvipwv,    ti.  Esek.  zxziz.  11.    **  And  it  ihall  come  to  pan  in  that  day 
[  will  give  unto  Gog  a  plac«  there  of  graTCS  in  larael,  the  valley  of  the  paieen- 

on  theeaat  of  the  sea: and  they  shall  call  it  the  vallej  of  Hamon-gog." 

^ :  **  that  is,  the  mnldtnde  of  Gog." 

fhe  text  has  "/(fe  Jadsomm.*'  On  which,  in  Spark's  edition,  is  the  fbllowing 

i  ««Codd.  Colle^.  Mert  et  Corp.  Christi  legnnt  ^fidtm  JuAtKirvan,*  nunimm 

OS  ante  jodieii  diem  ad  fidem  conyertendot  esse.'* 

IS  iftjle  of  Lactantins  is  more  rhetorical  than  that  of  the  earlier  fathers :  bnt  it 

be  pereeived  that  what  he  teaches  concerning  the  Millennium,  and  the  events 

h  wOl  preeede  it,  is  snbstantiallj  the  same  as  what  is  taoght  bj  St.  Justin, 

iCDSBoi,  and  Tertnllian ;  that  it  is  mainlT  a  digest  of  the  words  of  the  Old  and 

Testament  taken  literally;  and  that  he  teaches  it,  not  as  his  own  prirate 
OB,  hot  as  the  doctrine  held  hy  Christiana  in  general  in  his  time. — See  Dir. 
VU  SS.    "  Hsw  est  doctrina  saaetomm  prophetarom,  gtmm  Ckrutiam  ss^W' 

fte. 
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attain  unto.    But  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  will  occur  in  that  orderia 
which  they  have  been  stated  by  me." 

I  remain^  Rev.  Sir,  very  respectfully  yours,  M.  N.  D. 

P.S. — The  edition  of  Lactantius  from  which  I  have  traodlated  the 
extracts  given  in  the  present  and  in  the  preceding  number  of  your 
Magazine,  is  dated  «  Wirceburgi  MDCCLXXXIII,"  and  described  as 
'<  ad  editionem  Parisiensem  Joannis  Bapt.  Le  Brun  et  Nicolai  Lenglet 
du  Fresnoi,  anni  1748  recusal"  In  this  the  *<fragmentam  de  extremo 
judicio"  is  not  contained.  It  was  supplied  to  me  by  a  friend  finom 
Spark's  edition  published  at  Oxford  in  1684.  I  have  just  discovered 
that  nearly  the  identical  words  are  quoted  in  Malvenda  de  Aoti- 
christo,  (Lib.  ii.  §  31,  p.  122,  Ed.  liUgdun,  1647,)  from  St.  Angut^ 
the  reference  being  there  given  thus :  **  Sanctus  Augustinus,  lib.  20, 
de  civita.,  cap.  30."  On  what  grounds  Sparks  assigned  it  to  Lactan- 
tius I  know  not.  I  find  it  is  not  contained  in  the  only  other  edition  of 
his  works  which  I  possess  ( Venetiis,  1490.)  I  do  not  possess,  nor  have 
I  at  present  access  to  St.  Augustin's  treatise  de  Civ.  Dei;  so  that  I 
have  not  the  means  of  verifying  the  reference  in  Malvenda*  If  St. 
Augustin  is  the  author  of  the  passage,  the  testimony  contained  in  it  is 
of  the  greater  moment,  since  he  is  generally  regarded  in  the  light  of  an 
adversary  to  the  millenarian  doctrine,  the  leading  points  in  coDoezion 
with  which  are  set  forth  in  the  w^ords  in  question. 


THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  THE  CANONS. 

Dear  Sir, — Inasmuch  as  "  Religious  and  Ek^clesiastical  Antiquities" 
form  a  part  of  your  periodical,  I  have  thought  of  offering  some  obser- 
vations as  to  the  nature  and  position  of  the  Canons.  The  tenoor  of 
them  is,  certainly,  very  strict ;  and,  indeed,  were  they  literally  ob- 
served, there  would  be  more  outcry  than  ever  against  the  Charch  of 
England  as  harsh  and  intolerant.  Many  are  the  restrictions  that  wooid 
be  put  into  force— many  the  rules  that  would  require  precise  attentioot 
were  '*  the  letter  of  the  law"  here  demanded.  Bat  aome  portions  had 
reference  to  a  different  state  of  things,*  and  others  are  not  oBoaly 
insisted  upon.f  Still,  other  parts  besides  deserve  our  care  when  R- 
garded  as  composing  a  bulwark  against  error  and  innovation :}  sod 
others,  again,  remain  to  prove  the  character  of  our  economy,  and  iti 
bearing  upon  the  ranks  and  orders  of  men— their  relative  podtioQ  ^ 
the  church,  and  that  of  the  church  to  them.  How,  then,  can  any 
treat  the  Canons  as  if  they  had  no  excellence,  or  as  if  they  were  alto* 
gether  as  ^'a  dead  letter,"  and  of  no  use?  It  should  be  called  to 
mind  that  they  were  collected  from  the  declarations  of  former  agtt^ 
<'  out  of  Canons  and  other  religious  customs,"  and  as  recommended  bf 
Act  of  Parliament  we  must  regard  them  also. 

*  Aj  when  benefioed  men  were  not  preachen,  (Cedod  46.) 
t  Ai  eatechifing  **  erery  Sondaj  and  holiday  before  evening  nmjerr  (Ganoa  59.) 
Specific  dresa  of  the  clergy,  (Canon  74^) 
I  Aa  the  firat  twelte  canona,  &c  &c 


THE   U8E   AND   ABUSE   OF   THE    CANONS.  SOI 

''In  the  name  of  Christ,  and  by  the  King's  authority/'  were  these 
Dons,  so  often  referred  to  in  our  law  courts,  framed.     Doubly  bind- 
aeems  their  position  in  this  point  of  view. 

rhe  entire  number  of  Constitutions  and  Canons  is  141,  and  they  treat 
the  church,  its  services  and  ministers ;  of  schoolmasters,  appurten- 
968  of  churches,  churchwardens,  parish -clerks,  courts,  judges,  proc- 
Bf  registrars,  apparitors  and  synods.  Very  wide,  therefore,  is  their 
pe«  And  when  we  think  of  the  importance  of  them,  we  may  con- 
er  how  desirable  it  is  to  have  many  regular  provisions. 
But,  says  the  objector,  how  hard  it  is  to  be  so  circumscribed :  where 
^he  authority  for  such  proceedings  ? 

If  it  were  merely  an  arbitrary  and  unscriptural  exercise  of  power, 
'  Mkouid  think  it  hard  ;  but  the  object  we  have  in  a  measure  men- 
ned.  The  intention  is  clearly  put  forth  in  the  introductory  docu- 
mt  from  King  James,  «  for  the  honour  and  service  of  Almighty 
^dy  the  good  and  quiet  of  the  church,  and  the  better  government 
ereof."  That  these  are  good  ends,  what  churchman  can  deny  ? 
nd  are  they  not,  in  their  essence,  things  desirable  at  all  times  ? 
The  church  has  her  rights  which  she  dare  not  resign.  She  must 
iclare,  and  by  God's  help,  uphold  them  I 

Doubtless,  there  are  points  which  might  be  productive  of  incon- 
snience — perhaps  serious  inconvenience,  were  they  now  enforced.* 
ety  should  it  not  be  weighed  by  those  who  have,  and  those  who  have 
>t»  read  the  Canons,  that  there  is  much  of  an  explanatory  and  practical 
iture  within  reach ;  and  that  they  contain  much  that  is  definitely  calcu- 
ted  to  do  good  in  the  present,  and  in  future,  as  well  as  in  past  ages  ? 
bd  there  been  no  Canons,  some  would  say-— So  much  the  better  I 
it  who  can  say  what  injury  the  church  might  have  suffered,  and  her 
embers  with  her,  if  there  had  been  no  such  expressions — *'  for  the 
>nour  and  service  of  Almighty  Qod,  the  good  and  quiet  of  the 
lurch,  (so  much  needed  at  this  day,)  and  the  better  government 
lereof?" 

*  For  eren  a  lioenfed  perBon  could  not  (strictly  speaking)  have  leave  to  officiate 
tibe  next  parish.    And  how  conld  any  one's  place  be  supplied  in  sickness,  or  any 
her  need,  especially  when  he  has  no  cnrate,  and  nsoally  requires  none,  if  (Canon 
L^  **  Ko  curate  or  mniMter  shall  be  permitted,**  &c 

jua  the  year  1841  I  examined  the  rubric,  the  canons,  &c,  relative  to  this.  And, 
oagh  ftor  from  given  to  insubordinatbn  to  rightful  authority,  (for  subordination  is 
tfniiigiiislung  Katnre  in  our  church,)  vet  I  found  it  difficult  to  be  satisfied  that 
mmte  should  supersede  ordination,  whicn  is  itself  a  species  of  licence. 
I  perceived  that  the  rubric  (acknowledged  church  law)  before  the  service  for 
mCe  baptism  exprtafy  provideM  for  assistance  of  "  any  oAer  lawful  minister  that 
lA  be  pftjcnred." 

Tbe  archbishop,  and  the  two  universities,  appeared  as  sources  of  licence,  besides 
m  biabop  of  the  diocese,  according  to  the  canons.  That  the  strange  preacher's 
Mik  slioold  provide  with  name,  and  date,  the  bishop's  name  of  whom  he  had  licence 
» preach,  apfwared  notable.  I  was  given  to  understand  that  the  late  Archbishop  of 
iMterhory  deelined  an  answer,  but  recommended  a  person  to  refer  to  a  civilian, 
k  dkeretioii  I  beard  he  had  stated  there  was  with  the  mshops,  and  that  no  absolute 
m.  The  fbot  of  the  law  recognising  an  **  officiating  minister"  as  such,  was  con- 
imd,  aa  well  as  the  validity  of  baptism.  Ice,  not  by  the  locally  licensed. 
la  a  letter  to  a  Magasine,  m  the  above-mentioned  year,  I  wrote  upon  the  subject, 
eluding  the  above,  adverting  to  the  matter  of  general  licence,  and  the  fbrmer 
piaeaers* 
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Well,  then,  the  Canons  FOR  the  clergy,  say  some ;  not  for  the 
laify:  just  as  if  the  clergy  alone  had  to  say  to  the  church :—"  By  afi 
other  persons  within  this  realm,  as  far  as  lawfully  being  mcmbcra 
of  the  church,  it  may  concern  them,**  page  4.  And  Canon  13  has 
"  all  manner  of  persons  within  the  Church  of  England,"  with  reference 
to  Sundays  and  holidays. 

So  that  the  design  is  very  generally  inclusive. 

The  USB,  then,  is  obvious,  even  upon  a  slight  notice ;  miM*  more 
evident  might  it  be  upon  further  analyzing  the  matter.  And  we  may 
easily  gather  how  we  may  take  advantage  agreeably  to  our  dream- 
stances.  And  as  to  the  abuse,  we  may  be  careful  to  remember  that 
the  PRINCIPLE  requires  cautiousness:  and  that  by  over/looXrn^ or du* 
fnUing  about  the  fences  of  religion,  religion  itself  would  eventually 
suffer. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 


CHURCH  MOVEMENTS. 

Dear  Sir, — It  is  a  matter  of  deep  interest  to  every  thinking  man  to 
consider  the  several  movements  that  have  of  late  years  taken  place. 
Great  has  been  the  excitement,  great  the  anxiety,  in  conseqneDce  d 
them.  Friendships  of  considerable  standing  have,  I  believe,  beeo 
shaken ;  and  parents  sadly  care-stricken  for  their  children*  At  one 
time  Oxford  Tractarian,  or  Anglo- Catholic  views  sought  far  more  than 
many  were  disposed  to  deem  needful — the  sequel  was,  one  ato 
another  went  on,  and  on, — to  Rome  !*  Yes,  to  Rome,  thoagb,  as 
Bishop  Taylor  has  it — ^'  To  the  churches  of  the  Roman  communion 
we  can  say  that  ours  is  reformed  ;"  and  that  <<  We  were  zealoos  to 
cast  away  the  old  errors,  but  our  zeal  was  balanced  with  consideration 
and  the  results  of  authority."  Hence  to  many  minds  it  appeared  that 
many  other  points,  not  previously  suspected,  must  necessarily  have  a 
<'  Romanizing  tendency,"  though  in  all  instances  this  could  not  be  the 
case.  It  became  very  needful,  however,  to  be  watchful,  lest  veriiirfj 
in  several  directions,  should  be  the  saying — **  Incidit  in  Scyllam  qui 
velt  vitare  Charybdim."  That  which  in  some  directions  causes  ioqaoy 
and  attention,  is  apt,  in  others,  to  unsettle  and  perplex.  And  tbo^ 
to  this  day,  whilst  there  are  those  whose  attachment  to  the  Chmvh  of 
England — the  church  of  their  fathers— continues  firm  since  the  dif- 
putes,  there  are  also  those  who  have  not  been,  and  may  not  be, 
recovered — from  the  various  effects  of  the  shock  sustained. 


*  It  is  A  remarkable  fiict 
Jan.  6,  1S49,  mentions.    He 


that  the  London  correspondent  of  the  Oxfird  Eadi 
}  says:  **  They  have  not,  it  seems,  quite  disavowed  the 
eiBcacy  of  the  English  Chareb.  They  still  maintain  that  there  is  yirtne  in  kr 
sacraments — ^that  her  baptism  is  a  means  of  spiritaal  regeneration,  and  bereoB* 
monion  a  vehicle  of  saTing  erace."  He  obsertes,  that  as  *'  restleis  snirits**  tkor 
«<  return**  is  "  not  at  all  improbable,'' 
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The  diacoflBioD  between  the  reverend  Messrs.  Gresley  and  Close  had 
h  their  effect  doubtless,  on  those  before  affected,  and  on  others 
mested,  or  otherwise,  in  Mr.  Ward's  case.     The  affair  relative  to 

Hampden,  (Bishop  of  Hereford)  though  it  had  its  differences,  was 
dilated  to  be  extensively  notable. 

Lod  now  Mr.  Noel's  book  is  deemed  likely,  from  its  statements  and 
sloanresy  to  draw  off  numbers.* 

•till,  **  holding  forth  the  faithful  word,"  do  we  behold  the  Church  of 
{land.  And  though  meeting  after  meeting  occursf— -though  the 
hbishop  has  been  had  recourse  to^-^not  the  synod)  and  though 
liADieut  has  been  said  to  be  likely  to  be  immediately  engaged  in 
matter,  the  ministrations^of  the  church  are  going  on  to  the  comfort 

•dificatioo  of  many. 

Ve  cannot  but  observe  how  endless  debates  §  counteract  the  spirit 
mity,  and  though  change,  and  shorten,  modifjr,  and  alter,||  our  rich 
visions  many  w^ould^what  a  blessing  it  is  tnat  so  much  for  prac- 
1  use  has  been  long  ago  laid  down  ;  and  if  there  ever  was  alteration, 
b  as  has  been  sought  within  or  without,  by  competent  authority,  it 
lid  be  in  the  hands  of  men  highly  creditable  to  our  church  and 
ion. 

rhe  Oxford  Herald,  January  27,  1849,  gives  an  abridged  account 
n  the  Cheltenham  Journal^  of  Mr.  Close,  at  Nottingham.  You  have 
bably  seen  or  heard  of  it.  It  would  occupy  far  too  much  time  and 
OS  to  say  half  of  what  one  could,  even  from  the  abridgement. 
V^rong  altogether'*  (the  italic  was  not  in  the  paper)  is  a  strong  phrase 
»n  in  such  a  case  ;  for,  are  there  no  points  whatever  that  churchmen 
1  discover  but  such  as  are  of  an  extreme  character  ?  Is  even  Trac- 
lanism  everif  way  heterodox  ?  Must  our  church  thus  have  nothing 
t  Rome  ever  had,  for  fear  of  being  identified  with  Rome  ? 
The  objection  to  monopolizing  the  term  evangelical,  is  one  which 
8,  I  think,  justly  urged.  Ought  not  all,  dear  Sir,  to  be  truly 
iDgelical  ? 
That  **  every  man  has  a  right  to  hold  it  (baptismal  regeneration)  in 

One  would  think  that  the  haptifmal  questions  might  fairly  draw  on,  or  tn,  many : 
,  betidei  the  time  of  the  aTOwal  we  notice  the  long  contrary  persuasion.  I  cannot 
ik  the  wkek  book  so  perrerse  ii  many  do. 

'  Aini*  Birmmaham  Ckuetu,  Jan.  15, 1S40,  tpeakt  of  **an  important  movement 
toonexion  with  the  restoration  and  presenration  of  church  principles'* — **tht 
lae^n  of  all  church  societies"  is  mentioned — *'  measures  heing  taken  by  means  of 
•ttgi  to  enabfo  the  ebureh  to  do  her  own  work  wiUiout  such  external  aid."  '*  A 
m  of  papefi"  is  spoken  of  ^  taking  higher  ground  than  the  Oxford  tracts."  The 
Qpoehial  system'* — ''dogmatic  theology" — and  "ancient  discipline,"  &c,  hare 
Btioii  proposed  to  them.  The  quotation  in  Arit*t  Gaxetie  a  irom  the  Morning 
rmUele. 

;  The  address  from  Plymouth  was  for  **  A  better  definition  of  the  ceremonial 
Ihe  church  in  accordance  with  the  usages  to  which  the  people  hare,  for  genera- 
is^  been  accustomed.  2.  An  express  declaration  of  the  supreme  auUiority  of  the 
irIljr-Dioe  Artielet.  3.  A  determination  of  the  sense,  in  conformity  therewith, 
lay  ambigiioiis  phrases  in  the  formularies  of  the  church.  4.  Other  measures, 
li  ts  to  hS  Grace  might  seem  meet" 

i  For»  even  in  priyate  circlet  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  them, 
f^om  Dr.  Wills,  Mr.  Jones,  and  Rcy.  J.  Blunt,  we  may  glean  the  diiBcuUy  and 

It 
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what  sense  he  pleases,''*  is  indeed  a  remarkable  assertion :  yetthiv 
the  paper  reports  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Close.  The  "  voice'*  as  to  Mr.  R 
Noel's  avowal  of  the  church's  doctrine  was  seasonable  enough.  **  Beinf 
thus  regenerate,"  he  says,  p.  417,  <<  through  baptism,  and  aasured 
of  hid  regeneration  by  the  Catechism,  the  Ang^lican  child  is  dow 
brought  to  confirmation."  P.  418,  it  is,  "  I  once  laboured  hard  to  con- 
vince myself  that  our  reformers  did  not,  and  could  not,  mean  thit 
infants  are  regenerated  by  baptism,  but  no  reasoning  avails."  We  find 
in  a  note  quotation  from  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  said  to  hare 
«( correctly  stated  the  doctrine  of  the  church.  This  article,  therefore, 
(27th)  declares  that  regeneration,  or  new  birth,  is  conferred  at  baptisn, 
of  which  the  ablution  in  water  is  the  acknowledged  sign."  And  je^ 
says  Rev.  W.  Gresley,  (Real  Danger,  page  00,)  '<  I  have  knowo  to 
influential  lady,  a  member  of  the  church,  positively  recoramend  the 
poor  to  go  to  a  dissenting  meeting-house,  rather  than  to  a  chaich 
where  baptismal  regeneration  was  preached.*' 

Having  already  trespassed  much  upon  your  pages,  I  will  not  jpio- 
long  my  few  observations  upon  the  foregoing  meeting,  but  coocfode 
with  this  humble  prayer,  that  our  <'  merciful  Lord**  would  voochttfe 
to  *<  cast"  his  '<  bright  beams  of  light  upon  his  church'* — that  tbeapoi- 
tolicity  of  her  doctrine  may  be  more  and  more  evident,  and  that  many 
sons  and  daughters  of  hers  may  attain  unto  **  glory,  honour,  and 
immortality."  Whilst  she  stretches  forth  her  arms  to  the  nations,  may 
the  pious  care  of  our  Zion  be  registered  in  heaven  I  and  never  may  we 
forget  the  need  of  prayer  for  those  indisposed  to  come  by  her  to 
Jesus. 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

P. 


THE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  SOCIBTT 
FOR  PROMOTING  OF  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE, 

ON  THITRSDAT,  MARCH  8,  1849. 

The  following  statement,  drawn  up  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  has  been  dr- 
culated  as  a  tract.  It  is  reprinted  here,  as  a  record  of  Ae 
piety  and  zeal  of  the  members  of  our  church,  and  as  the  motX 

*  Perhaps  this  may  be  intended  to  correspond  with  Arohdetcoo  Eandd^oa 
subscription  to  the  Articles,  (1771,)  where  he  speaks  of  comprehending  '*alltet 
who  thought  soberly  and  moderately" — **  thoagh  they  differed  from  one  anolkrii 
the  manner  of  explaining.**  But,  **  what  sense  he  p(ea$ei^  is  a  wide  woid.  1M 
the  Rey.  Mr.  M*G.  "  thinks  correct**  is  also  mentioned. 

When  the^  observe  differences  of  opinion  in  the  Chorch,  some  tay.  Why  dod» 
bishops  ordam  many  whose  xiews  differ?  I  soppose  they  think  it  mr,  and Jarii tt> 
do  so.  Doubtless  many  would  prtfer  their  own  way  as  a  inere  matter  ofemct,  sad 
why  not?  But,  under  the  circnmstanoes,  how  many  usefiiil,  and  sioeere  aca  ii 
other  matters,  and  wherefore  not  in  this,  would  be  excluded,  if  their  kwdshipi  ^ 
as  some  would  have  them  do?  Some  would  Tility,  some  teach,  the  bidiops-M 
their  conduct,  though  they  most  differ  in  opinion,  may  wdl  be  imitaled  by  o^Mif 
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Dswerable  reply  which  can  be  given  to  those  who  would 
made  the  public,  that  the  tendency  of  an  established  Church 
» check  tbe  ardour  of  voluntary  benevolence. 

fat  Trad;  Great  Success  from  Small  Beginnings.  Being  an 
teeouni  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Five  Original  Members  (f  the 
ioeiefy  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  in  March  1698-9. 
^  wkiA  is  added,  a  short  notice  of  some  of  the  Society  s  transac- 
mu  Mince  that  time.     By  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Murray,  M.  A. 

Snt  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
leld  in  London  on  the  8th  of  March,  1698-9,  when  five  persons 
present — namely>  Francis,  Lord  Guildford,  Sir  Humphry  Mack- 
ly  Mr.  Justice  Hook,  Colonel  Maynard  Colchester,  and  the  Rev. 
liomas  Bray. 

the  time  of  the  foundation  of  this  Society,  the  year  was  reckoned 
^nning  on  the  25th  of  March.  This  was  according  to  the  Old 
,  which  continued  in  England  until  1752,  when  the  Calendar 
■eformed.  The  New  Style  then  began,  and  it  was  ordered  by 
B^  that  thenceforth  the  year  should  begin  on  the  1st  of  January, 
he  AMft>nca/ year  had  long  been  reckoned  as  beginning  on  the  1st 
Hilary.  This  explains  the  mode  of  printing  dates  of  a  certain 
iy  as  above,  March  8,  1698-9,  or  169| :  and  thus  the  Society  is 
trly  said  to  complete  its  150th  year  on  the  8th  of  March,  1849. 
the  Five  Original  Members,  to  whose  Christian  zeal,  courage, 
lodgment,  the  Society  owes  a  large  debt  of  gratitude,  the  most 
lot,  as  well  as  the  most  active  in  this  labour  of  love,  was  Dr. 
His  means  were  small :  but  he  cheerfully  devoted  himself  and 
porldly  substance  to  the  diffusion  of  Christian  truth,  and  the 
noD  of  our  ever-blessed  Redeemer's  kingdom.  He  laboured  for 
romotion  of  schools  for  the  poor.  He  crossed  the  Atlantic,  at 
mn  cost,  though  under  a  commission  from  his  diocesan,  Dr. 
plOD>  Bishop  of  London,  to  advance  religion  in  Maryland,  which 
lieo  one  of  our  American  settlements ;  and  he  was  afterwards 
[y  instrumental  in  establishing  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
t  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  He  laid  the  plan  of  setting  up  lending 
*iet  in  destitute  districts  in  the  Colonies,  founded  and  arranged 
ntories  of  books  for  poor  clergymen,  and  students  for  holy  orders, 
igland  and  Wales ;  and  wrote  some  valuable  treatises,  which  were 
ted  for  these  collections.  He  died  in  1730  ;  and  the  general  title 
Memoir,  written  after  his  death,  well  describes  the  leading 
of  his  character. — "  Public  Spirit  Ilhistrated  in  the  Life  and 
tf  the  Rev.  T.  Bray,  D.D.,  8vo,  1746."  It  is  gratifying,  in 
resent  day,  to  find  so  many  benefits  daily  resulting,  under  a  kind 
dence,  from  the  efforts  of  one  whose  life  was  spent  in  doing  good 
I  seals  and  bodies  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

ese  five  were  the  only  members  of  the  Society  for  Propagating 
tieo  Knowledge,  as  it  was  then  styled,  until  the  ]9th  of  April, 
when  Mr.  John  Chamberlayne,  who  afterwards  became  the 
biTTy  was  elected  a  member.  Other  members  soon  joined  the  In- 
oo/ iocluding  the  Bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Chester,  Chichester, 

..  XXXV.— itfarcA,  1849,  y 
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Salisbury  and  Worcester;  Robert  Nelson,  Sir  Richard  Blackmoie, 
Sir  John  Philipps,  Sir  Edmund  Turner,  Sir  George  Wheler,  William 
Melmoth,  Dean  Kennet,  Dean  Manningham,  Archdeacon  Stabs,  Dr. 
Gideon  Harvey,  Dr.  Slare,  &c.  But  at  the  first  eight  meetings  of  the 
Society,  the  five  founders,  and  they  only,  attended. 

There  are  now  17,140  members:  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  being 
patron,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  president  of  the  Institotion. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  in  its  present  line  of  operations  the  fettares 
by  which  the  Society  was  originally  distinguished.  And  it  maybe 
useful  to  show,  that  the  five  original  members  entered  fully  upon  the 
three  important  objects  which  have  since,  for  a  period  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  been  the  Society's  great  and  leading  designs,  and 
under  which  all  its  plans  may  be  classed.     For  instance  :— 

I.  The  Education  of  the  Poor. 

At  the  very  first  meeting,  a  resolution  was  passed,  to  consider  ''how 
to  further  and  promote  that  good  design  of  erecting  catechetical 
schools  in  each  parish  in  and  about  London ;"  and  Lord  Goildford 
undertook  to  speak  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Teniion, 
recommending  a  clause  to  be  inserted  in  the  bill  for  employing  the 
poor,  to  have  the  children  taught  to  read,  and  to  be  instructed  in  the 
church  catechism.  It  appears,  by  a  minute  of  the  12th  of  March, 
that  the  archbishop  was  well  pleased  at  being  spoken  to  on  this  sabject, 
and  promised  to  use  his  influence  with  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
intrusted  with  the  consideration  of  this  business.  On  the  lOtb  of 
March,  the  Society  agreed  to  subscribe  a  stock  for  insurance  of  the 
charge  of  setting  up  schools ;  Justice  Hook  engaging  to  draw  an 
instrument  of  insurance,  and  a  form  of  subscription  for  the  contribo- 
tors  in  their  several  parishes.  On  the  12th  of  March,  Colonel  Col- 
chester undertook  to  endeavour  to  find  out  three  persons  who  should 
begin  an  attempt  to  set  up  schools  in  three  parishes.  These  humble 
endeavours  were  blessed  with  such  success,  that  by  May  1704,  there 
were  fifty-four  schools  in  and  about  London  alone ;  the  number  of 
children  being  2  J  31  :  and  in  that  year  was  the  first  assemblage  of  the 
Metropolitan  Charity  Schools. 

Thus  were  the  first  seeds  sown  for  the  establishment  of  schools  id 
connexion  with  the  church  throughout  England  and  Wales. 

There  are  now  at  least  2 1 ,034  of  these  schools,  and  not  fewer  than 
1,365,754  children  taught  therein. 

II.  Aid  in  behalf  op  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies  of  tbi 
British  Empire. 

The  next  object  of  general  importance  which  claimed  the  attention  of 
these  ^ve  members,  in  their  efibrts  to  promote  the  Redeemer's  kingdom 
upon  earth,  wcs  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 

At  the  first  meeting  it  was  resolved  :  *<  That  Dr.  Bray  be  desiredi 
as  soon  as  conveniently  he  can,  to  lay  before  this  Society  his  scheme 
of  promoting  religion  in  the  Plantations,  and  his  accounts  of  benefac- 
tions and  disbursements  towards  the  same." 

In  1699,  Lord  Weymouth  gave  200/.,  Sir  R.  Bulkeley,  20i:,  and 
Mr.  Ibbot,  one  share  in  the  <<  mine  adventure,"  in  behalf  of  the  plan- 
tations.   In  the  same  year.  Dr.  Bray  had  disbursed  of  his  own  money 
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ards  the  spiritual  beDefitof  the  plantations,  631/.,  which  the  Society 
ud  him. 

>r.  Bray  went  in  1699  to  Maryland ;  where,  says  an  account  pub- 
ed  shortly  afterwards^  <<  Sixteen  clergymen  have  a  competent 
ntenance,  their  glebes  settled,  and  libraries  fixed ;  and  many  tbou- 
I  practical  and  devotional  books  have  been  dispersed  among  the 
pie,  with  good  effect  by  the  assiduous  and  pious  care  of  the  Rev. 
Bray/' 

X  Thk  Preparation  and  Circulation  of  Books  and  Tracts. 

>ii  the  20th  March,  1698-9,  some  boolcs  being  wanted  for  circula- 
I  among  the  poor,  the  five  members  subscribed  12/.  towards  the  cost 
irinting  them ;  Lord  Guildford  contributing  5/.,  Sir  Humphry  Mack- 
rthy  4L9  Justice  Hook  and  Colonel  Colchester  giving  the  remainder. 

rhe  subscriptions  paid  in  by  friends  of  the  church,  and  placed 
the  disposal  of  the  members  at  one  of  their  first  meetings,  towards 
lading  Parochial  Lending  Libraries  in  America,  amounted  to 
srards  of  430/. 


We  may  well  imagine  the  zeal  and  earnestness  with  which  these 
thful  men,  in  a  licentious  age,  and  amidst  many  discouragements, 
.  about  their  work. 

Some  other  benevolent  objects,  of  a  more  general  kind,  engaged 
)  attention  of  the  Society  in  its  early  days,  when  several  wants 
isted,  which  have  since  been  supplied  by  charitable  institutions  of 
ire  recent  foundation.   And  we  find  Bishop  Butler,  the  great  author 

the  **  Analogy,"  in  bis  sermon  before  the  Society,  upwards  of  a 
Dtnry  since,  speaking  of  it,  as  <<  a  Society  for  carrying  on  almost 
ery  good  work.** 

One  good  design,  to  which  he  probably  alluded,  was  the  efibrt  made, 
iefly  through  Dr.  Bray,  to  improve  the  moral,  religious,  and  physi- 
1  condition  of  prisons  and  prisoners.  Much  was  done  by  the  Society 
this  unspeakably  important  department  as  long  since  as  1701,  when 
ralnable  report  on  the  regulation  of  prisons,  and  classification  of 
isoners,  was  drawn  up,  and  presented  by  a  Committee  of  the  Society 

the  Board.  But  the  exertions  of  the  members  were  so  feebly 
Bonded  in  other  quarters,  that  after  some  years  of  labour  and  ex- 
Dse,  the  plans  proposed  for  the  visitation  of  prisons,  and  the  improve- 
mt  of  the  inmates,  were  given  up. 

The  Society's  general  designs  may  be  properly  stated  under  these 
ree  heads. 

I.  The  Education  of  the  Poor. 

II.  Aid  in  behalf  of  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies  ef  the  Britbh 
npire. 

III.  The  Preparation  and  Circulation  of  Books  and  Tracts. 

L  Thk  Education  of  the  Poor. 

The  minutes  of  the  Society  show  what  an  active  part  it  has  taken, 
m  its  earlieist  days,  in  the  promotion  of  schools  for  the  poor.  As 
If  as  1699  it  projected  industrial  schoob :  in  170]  it  estoblished  a 

y2 
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system  ofschool-inspection  ;  and  from  time  to  time  it  put  forth  its  fiews 
of  the  importance  of  setting  on  foot  training  institutions  for  school- 
masters and  mistresses. 

The  yearly  meeting  of  the  charity  schools  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral 
owes  its  origin  to  this  Society  ;  the  anniversary  sermon  haviog  beeo 
preached  every  year,  since  the  year  1704,  ^*  before  the  Society," 
which  annually  requests  the  services  of  a  preacher^  and  contributes 
towards  the  expenses  of  each  anniversary.  The  first  of  these  sennoos 
was  preached  by  Dean  Willis,  in  the  church  of  St.  Andrew,  Holboro. 
From  its  first  foundation,  the  Society  continued  to  set  up  schools  in 
London  and  throughout  the  country.  Most  of  the  ward  schools  Id 
the  city  of  London  were  formed  at  the  instance  of  this  Institation. 
Returns  were  duly  made  to  it  from  difierent  parts  of  the  coantiy, 
stating  the  number  of  children  in  the  several  schools ;  the  amount  of 
support  given  to  them ;  the  sources  whence  the  means  were  derived; 
and  other  particulars  for  the  information  of  the  members,  who  were 
in  friendly  correspondence  with  the  trustees  of  the  schools,  and  exer- 
cised a  wholesome  discretion  in  points  of  doubt  or  difficulty. 

It  may  be  truly  said,  to  the  honour  of  this  Society,  that  for  a  period 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  its  voice  has  never  been  silent,  on  the 
great  duty  of  bringing  up  the  children  of  the  poor  in  the  Christito 
faith  and  practice.  When  in  trying  times  questions  were  raised,  and 
fears  expressed  by  some,  this  Society,  in  its  annual  reports  and  ser- 
mons, persisted  in  urging  the  importance  of  bringing  up  the  cbildren 
of  our  poorer  brethren  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  and 
storing  their  hearts  and  minds  with  those  truths  and  principles  which  can 
alone  prepare  them  aright  for  this  life,  and  the  life  which  is  to  come. 

The  care  of  the  schools,  like  that  of  the  spiritual  provision  for  the 
Colonies,  became  too  heavy  for  the  Society;  and  in  1811,  this  branch 
of  Christian  usefulness  was  transferred  to  an  institution  then  esta- 
blished, entitled,  «  The  National  Society  for  Promoting  the  Edacation 
of  the  Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the  Established  Church  throughoot 
England  and  Wales."  The  first  meeting  of  the  National  Society  wtf 
held  at  the  house  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
in  Bartlett's  Buildings ;  the  original  founders  being  all  members  of 
this  Society. 

The  Board,  in  1839,  voted  5000/.  to  the  National  Society,  in  order 
to  enable  it  to  carry  into  effect  its  plans  for  training  masters  and  mis- 
tresses. More  recently  the  Board  voted  1000/.  towards  the  establish' 
ment  of  a  training  institution  at  Carmarthen,  the  peculiar  circo^' 
stances  of  the  principality,  with  regard  to  religious  instruction,  caUiog 
for  this  special  exercise  of  bounty. 

It  must  be  recollected,  that  the  Society  has  laboured,  and  still  to^' 
tinues  to  labour,  in  the  support  of  schools,  by  supplying  them  vitl> 
books  of  instruction  at  the  reduced  prices,  as  well  as  by  making  g^* 
tuitous  grants  of  iU  publications  in  behalf  of  schools  in  necessitous 
parishes.  These  grants,  though  comparatively  small  in  thcmselrej* 
are  very  numerous,  and  form  a  large  item  in  the  yearly  outlay.  It  *»* 
only  necessary  to  examine  the  reports  of  the  monthly  meetings,  to 
ascertain  the  measure  of  help  thus  afforded  by  the  Board.    Wi^ 
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eference  to  this  branch  of  its  operations^  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lich- 
eld,  in  his  sermon  preached  in  St.  Paul'sy  on  the  8th  of  June,  1848, 
bserved :  **  How  far  beyond  calculation  are  the  blessings  of  which 
he  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  has  been,  and  still, 
rod  be  thanked,  continues  to  be,  the  dispenser  I  Is  there  a  parish 
hroughout  the  realm  of  England,  that  is  not  familiar  with  its  name, 
od  does  Dot  profit  by  its  beneficence  ?*' 

In  1840,  the  sum  of  4d00/.  was  granted  towards  supplying  religious 
Dstruction,  by  means  of  schools  and  pastoral  instruction,  to  the  poor 
Dhabitants  of  the  islands  of  Scilly ;  this  endowment  being  assigned  in 
ieu  of  an  annual  payment  which  had  since  the  year  1752  been  made 
>j  the  Society. 

Other  countries,  and  our  own  colonies,  have  largely  partaken, 
.hrough  the  Societyi  of  the  means  of  furnishing  poor  schools  with 
Bibles,  New  Testaments,  Prayer  Books,  and  religious  and  educational 
irorks.  And  in  certain  instances  sums  of  money  have  been  voted  for 
the  erection  and  outfit  of  schools  in  distant  settlements ;  700/.  having 
been  granted  in  1837  and  1841,  in  behalf  of  Mauritius,  for  this  object; 
and  the  sum  of  3000/.  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bishop  of 
Australia,  who,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Board,  applied  the  amount  to 
achool  purposes ;  keeping  in  view,  however,  the  original  intention  of 
the  grant,  which  was  <<  for  the  education  of  persons  in  the  colony,  for 
the  ministry,  and  for  schoolmasters." 

II.  Aid  in  behalf  of  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies  of  the 
British  Empire. 

The  present  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society  in  1833,  styled  it  "The  Primitive  Missionary  Society  of 
India;'*  and  the  Bishop  of  Toronto  described  it  as  one  of  **  the  hand- 
maids  of  the  Church  of  England  to  extend  her  blessings  to  every  land." 

It  has  been  seen  that  this  Society,  previously  to  the  establishment 
of  the  sbter  institution  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  exerted  itself, 
ehiefly  through  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bray,  to  relieve  the  spiritual  destitution 
of  our  "  plantations,"  or  colonies.  It  continued  to  advance  the  object 
which  Dr.  Bray  had  so  much  at  heart ;  but  finding  the  work  grow  upon 
its  hands,  it  determined,  two  years  after  its  foundation,  on  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  separate  institution,  to  which  King  William  the  Third,  in 
Jane  1701,  gave  a  charter  of  incorporation,  under  the  name  of  <<The 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts."  The 
services  of  that  valuable  Institution  are  so  fully  before  the  world,  that 
it  is  only  necessary  here  to  state  this  fact  in  connexion  with  its  origin. 

In  the  year  1710,  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
b^n  to  afford  liberal  help,  on  a  larger  scale,  to  the  mission  founded 
by  Frederick  IV.,  King  of  Denmark,  at  Tranquebar,  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel,  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  The  Society  for 
many  years  supported  these  missions  in  Southern  India.  It  is  just 
a  century  since,  as  we  find  by  the  minutes  of  January,  1749-50,  that 
the  Rev.  C.  F.  Schwartz,  at  that  time  a  young  man,  sailed  from  Lon- 
don  on  board  "  The  Lynn,"  for  India,  as  a  missionary,  by  the  Society's 
appointment. 
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The  care  of  the  miMioDs  generally,  were  transferred  in  1824,  to 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  In 
the  meantime,  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  still 
assists  in  supplying  the  religious  wants  of  India ;  and  the  Board  has, 
^m  time  to  time,  not  only  placed  considerable  sums  of  money  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Bishops  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Colombo, 
but  furnished  large  grants  of  books  for  this  good  object  Thus  it 
has  continued  to  assist  in  diffusing  in  the  East  the  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ. 

The  sum  of  5000/.  was  granted,  in  1820,  towards  the  erection  of 
Bishop's  College,  Calcutta ;  and  6000/.  for  the  endowment  of  scholar- 
ships on  the  plan  of  Bishop  Middleton.  In  1826,  the  Board,  on  being 
informed  of  the  sudden  and  mournful  death  of  Bishop  Heber,  voted 
2000/.  for  the  foundation  of  two  scholarships  in  Bishop's  College,  and 
2000/.  towards  the  enlargement  of  the  church  at  Tanjore,  &c.  In  the 
districts  of  Tanjore  and  Tinnevelly,  in  Southern  India,  the  native 
inhabitants  of  several  villages  are  turning  to  the  Christian  faith.  This 
region,  the  scene  of  the  labours  of  the  excellent  missionaries  sent  to 
India,  during  the  last  century,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society,  has 
•gain  partaken  of  its  aid,  grants  having  been  made  for  church-build- 
ing in  Tanjore  and  Tinnevelly ;  and  the  clergy  now  engaged  there  are 
stated  to  be  doing  their  work  with  diligence  and  success. 

In  1839,  the  Board  granted  5000/.  in  aid  of  the  present  Bishop  of 
Calcutta's  design  of  erecting  and  endowing  a  cathedral  in  Calcutta, 
which  was  consecrated  Oct  8,  1847. 

The  Society  has  laboured  greatly  to  advance  Christianity  in  the 
West  Indies.  Besides  smaller  granU,  it  gave  10,000/.  at  one  vote,  for 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  negroes.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
dreadful  hurricane  in  August,  1831,  which  destroyed  nearly  all  the 
ohurches  and  schools  in  Barbadoes,  it  contributed  2000/1  towards  their 
restoration.  It  also  granted  1000/.  towards  rebuilding  the  churches 
and  schools  destroyed  in  Antigua  by  the  earthquake  of  February, 
1843 ;  and  in  1848  assigned  aid  towards  the  reparation  of  churches 
and  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  Tobago,  which  had  suffered  from  a 
hurricane  on  the  11th  of  October,  1847. 

The  sum  of  44,000/.  has  been  bestowed  by  the  Board  on  church- 
building  in  the  colonies  since  the  year  1822. 

Aid  has  been  extended  to  Australia,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  New 
Zealand,  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland, 
Bermudai  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Mauritius,  Seychelles,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Asia  Minor, 
Athens,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  the  Holy  Land. 

Efforts  have  also  been  made  towards  promoting  the  Society's 
objects  in  China.  The  subject  of  the  religious  condition  of  this  vast 
territory  had  not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Society,  but  had  entered 
into  its  proceedings  long  before  a  door  of  Christian  usefulness  had 
been  opened  in  that  part  of  the  world.  In  a  letter  from  Archdeacon 
Congreve  to  the  secretary,  dated  Caledon,  near  Armagh,  8th  Jan., 
1768,  are  these  remarkable  words :  <<  If  ever  it  should  please  God  to 
open  a  door  for  a  mission  to  China,  you  may  call  upon  me  for  a 
hundred  pounds  for  that  service^  or  upon  my  executors." 
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The  sum  of  2000/.  was  voted  in  May,  1846,  on  the  recommenda- 
on  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London^  towards  the  establishment  of  a 
iahopric  in  our  Chinese  possessions :  and  the  treasurers  will  be  pre- 
\Ttd,  on  the  consecration  of  a  prelate  to  the  see  of  Victoria^  in 
long  Kong,  to  fulfil  the  pledge  then  given  by  the  Board. 

Beudes-  this,  assistance  has  been  given  towards  the  erection  of  a 
hurch  at  that  place.  Large  supplies  of  books  have  been  forwarded 
rom  time  to  time  for  use  and  distribution  in  China ;  and  it  is  pro- 
ofed soon  to  afford  assistance  towards  the  establishment  of  a  college 
t  Hong  Kong. 

In  the  year  1847  the  Society  readily  gave  its  aid,  in  grants  both  of 
loney  and  books,  in  behalf  of  the  church  and  schools  in  Sarawak^ 
^rneo ;  and  signified  its  willingness  further  to  co-operate  with  Sir 
ames  Brooke,  the  Rajah  of  Sarawak,  who  was  then  in  England,  and 
0  render  additional  assistance,  should  it  be  required,  towards  intro- 
ducing the  blessings  of  Christianity  into  that  island  and  the  Malayan 
Archipelago  in  general. 

A  grant  of  10,000/.  was  made  by  the  Society  in  1840,  towards  a 
tuid  for  the  endowment  of  new  bishoprics  in  the  colonies,  in  pursu- 
ttoe  of  a  plan  proposed  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London. 

The  Board  recently  granted  10,000/.  towards  colleges,  schools,  or 

vch  other  institutions  as  should   permanently  promote   Christian 

^>H>wledge,  in  five  dioceses — namely.  New  Zealand,  Adelaide,  Mel- 

^rne,  Newcastle,  and  Capetown;  being  2000/.  for  each  diocese, 

*^skies  500/.  for  general  purposes  in   each  of  these  sees.     Large 

^  in  behalf  of  colleges  has  also  been  extended  by  the  Society  to  the 

^^ceses  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Montreal ;  application  in  each  instance 

vriog  been  made  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese ;  it  being  through 

^  hands  of  the  colonial  prelates  that  the  Society  is  desirous  of  ren- 

"lug  such  help  as  it  can  from  time  to  time  afford. 

Vn  extract  from  the  Bishop  of  Adelaide's  last  letter,  read  at  the 

^ting  in  February,  1849,  exhibits  one  among  many  instances  of  the 

iQer  in  which  the  Society's  help  becomes  the  occasion  of  drawing 

^  like  exertions  in  the  Colonies  :— 

I  am  happy  to  announce  that  the  Society's  liberal  vote  of  2000/., 

rds  a  collegiate  institution,  has  been  nobly  responded  to  in  the 

tj.   Two  individuals  have  come  forward  with  a  donation  amount- 

,0   1000/.  in  furtherance  of  the  object;  and  I  should  not  be 

led  if  a  sum  double  the  amount  of  the  Society's  vote  were 

lally  raised  in  this  province.'' 

following  table  exhibits  at  one  view  the  series  of  colonial 
rics  in  the  order  of  their  foundation  :«— 

^. DaUof  Conit- 

DlooMei.  Ertction.  cr»t«d. 

t  Scotia 1787  John  Inglis,  D.D 1825 

tictl  (late  Qnebec)      .  1793  George  J.  Mountain,  D.D. .  1836 

itta 1814  Daniel  Wilson,  D.D.      .     .  1832 

iea 1824  Aubrey  O.  Spencer,  D,D.  .  1839 

4o$ 1824  Thomas  Parry,  D.D, .    .    .  1842 

K 1835  Geo.  TreTor  Spencer,  D.D.  1837 

T  flate  Australia)  .    .  1836  Wm.  G.  Broughton,  D.D.   .  1836 

\j 1837  Thomas  Carr,  D.D.    .    .    .  1887 

i 1839  John  Strsehan,  D.D. .    •    •  1899 
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Newfoundland 1839  Edward  Field,  D.D.   ...  1844 

New  Zealand 1841  George  A.  Selwyn,  D.D.    .  1841 

Antigna 1842  Daniel  G.  Dayia,  D.D.    .    .  1842 

Guiana 1842  Wm.  Piercy  Aoatin,  D.D.  .  184S 

Tasmania 1842  Francis  R.  Nixon,  D.D. .    .  184S 

Gibraltar 1842  George  Tomlinson,  D.D.    .  1842 

Fredericton 1845  John  Medley,  D.D.    ...  1845 

Colombo 1845  James  Chapman,  D.D.    .    .  1845 

Melbourne 1847  Charles  Perry,  D.D.  ...  1847 

Newcastle 1847  William  Tyrrell,  D.D.    .    .  1847 

Adebide 1847  Aaguttns  Short,  D.D.     .    .  1847 

Capetown 1847  Robert  Gray,  D.D.     ...  1847 

To  these  may  be  added  the  bishopric  of  the  Church  of  EogUod 
and  Ireland  in  Jerusalem,  which  was  established  in  1841,  and  to 
which  the  Right  Rev.  Samuel  Gobat,  D.D.,  was  consecrated  in  1846. 

With  all  these  prelates  the  Society  maintains  a  constant  correspon- 
dence :  and  there  is  not  one  of  the  above  dioceses  to  which  tke 
Board  has  not  cheerfully  furnished  aid  from  the  resources  placed  at 
its  disposal. 

III.  The  Preparation  and  Circulation  of  Books  and  Tracts. 

The  first  transactions  of  the  Society  relate  to  this  subject  Valuable 
works,  written  by  some  of  the  early  members^  were  placed  in  the 
Society's  **  packets"  of  books.  Dr.  Bray  and  others  distriboted  tke 
several  publications  in  prisons  and  workhouses,  and  among  the  poor 
generally. 

In  1701,  the  Society  attended  to  an  application  from  the  great 
Churchill,  then  Earl  of  Marlborough,  and  sent  him  books  for  the 
troops  under  his  command ;  whilst  the  brave  Admirals  Benbotr  and 
Sir  George  Rooke,  at  about  the  same  date,  were  glad  to  distribote 
the  Society's  books  and  papers  among  the  seamen  on  board  the  fleet. 

Early  in  the  year  1705,  the  Society  set  apart  a  portion  of  its  food* 
for  the  purpose  of  **  furnishing  the  country  poor  with  Bibles  and 
Common  Prayer  Books  at  the  easiest  rate."  The  Institution  beiog 
then  in  debt,  a  person  unknown  gave  to  it  500  Bibles  and  800 
Common  Prayer  Books,  desiring  <<that  poor  families  may  be  for* 
nished  with  them  before  any  particular  persons." 

Thus  early  in  its  history  the  Society  supplied  Bibles,  Prayer  Books, 
and  religious  publications,  either  giving  them  away,  by  the  haodaof 
its  members,  or  disposing  of  them  at  a  reduced  price  ;  it  baviog  beea 
found,  in  many  cases,  that  people  take  more  care  of,  and  value  mora 
highly,  a  book  on  which  they  have  laid  out  even  a  small  sum,  tliai 
that  which  has  been  given  to  them  gratis. 

Much  assistance  has  been  rendered  by  grants  of  large  Bibles  and 
Common  Prayer  Books  for  the  performance  of  divine  service  in  d^ 
churches  and  chapels  erected  by  means  of  private  contributionii  asd 
in  school-rooms  licensed  by  the  bishops. 

The  Society  has  long  imparted  its  benefits  by  supplies  of  itspvW' 
cations  to  hospitals  and  prisons,  the  army  and  navy,  the  coast  guard 
service,  tide-waiters,  bargemen,  fishermen,  emigrants,  poor  penoaaia 
workhouses,  &c.  And  for  the  greater  comfort  and  advantage  of 
infirm  and  aged  persons,  some  of  the  Society's  tracts  have  lately  been 
printed  in.  a  much  larger  type  than  before. 

Of  the  benefits  derived  from  the  Society  by  those  filling  ** 
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Stations  and  relations  of  life"  (Class  xiii.  of  Ihc  Permanent  Catalogue), 
the  principal  objects  have  been  soldiers;  the  late  Archdeacon  Owen 
having,  under  the  name  of  '<  Clericus,"  bequeathed  in  trust  to  the 
Society  a  large  sum  for  supplying  the  land  forces  with  Prayer  Books 
and  tracts.  Proofs  are  contained  in  the  Minutes  and  Reports,  that 
vital  religion  is  cherished  amidst  scenes  of  war  and  sickness^  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Society,  whose  books  can  reach  the  camp 
and  the  cottage,  and  convey  comfort  and  instruction  in  the  absence  of 
ministers  of  religion. 

In  January  1805,  we  find  that  most  enterprising  traveller,  Mungo 
Park,  before  his  second  and  last  journey  of  discovery  to  Africa, 
which  ended  in  his  death,  calling  at  the  office  in  Bartlett's  Buildings, 
to  request  some  of  the  Society's  publications,  including  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  Arabic.  The  secretary,  depending  on  the  approval  of  the 
Board,  at  once  placed  these  books  in  his  hands. 

In  1845,  on  the  application  of  a  member,  and  by  the  desire  of 
Captain  Sir  John  Franklin,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  and  other  works 
on  the  Catalogues,  were  furnished  gratuitously  for  the  use  of  the 
officers  and  men  proceeding  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  Arctic 
regions,  in  her  Majesty's  ships  the  '<  Erebus"  and  <<  Terrori"  under  Sir 
John  Franklin's  command. 

Gratuitous  supplies  of  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  and  tracts  have  been 
despatched  this  year  to  Pitcaim's  Island,  in  the  Pacific,  for  the  use 
of  the  people  there,  in  number  about  300,  chiefly  the  descendants 
of  the  mutinous  crew  of  the  **  Bounty ;"  the  poor  islanders  having 
been  visited,  and  found  to  be  well  disposed,  and  desirous  of  the  means 
of  instruction.  An  English  schoolmaster,  who  resides  there,  takes  a 
benevolent  interest  in  these  people,  and  educates  the  children  to  the 
best  of  hb  power. 

Who  shall  attempt  to  estimate  the  value  of  such  gifts  in  the  time 
of  trial — in  moments  of  disappointment  and  solitude — in  a  dry  and 
weary  land-— or  amidst  the  terrors  of  the  deep,  when  all  hopes  and 
prospects  are  shut  out,  but  one — that  which  the  Word  of  God  reveals 
in  the  Gospel  of  his  blessed  Son  ? 

With  respect  to  the  efibrts  for  emigrants,  it  may  be  noticed,  that  in 
1836,  the  Society,  having  had  its  attention  called  by  a  member  to  the 
importance  of  providing  wholesome  instruction  for  this  class  of  per- 
sons, took  measures  accordingly,  and  provided,  in  1838,  an  emigrant's 
library,  portions  of  which  have  been  gratuitously  bestowed  on  deserv- 
ing objects.  Nor  was  this  the  first  proceeding  of  the  Board  in  behalf 
of  destitute  emigrants.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1732,  when  the 
Protestants  of  Saltzburgh  were  driven  from  their  country,  on  account 
of  their  religion,  by  their  own  Roman-catholic  government,  the 
Society  resolved  to  help  these  poor  people  ;  and,  besides  making 
many  large  remittances  of  money  to  Germany,  fitted  out  four  trans- 
ports,  which  conveyed  more  than  two  hundred  emigrants,  chiefly 
Saltzburghers,  with  two  missionaries  and  a  schoolmaster,  to  Georgia, 
in  America.  The  Society  afterwards  watched  over  the  spiritual 
interests  of  the  colonists,  supplying  them  with  missionaries,  and  paying 
the  cost  of  instruction  for  the  children.  On  the  separation  of 
America  from  Great  Britain  thb  mission  ceased. 
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The  Society,  in  1846,  set  apart  1000/.  for  the  spiritual  wants  of 
poor  emigrants  quitting  our  shores,  and  is  now  paying  at  the  rate  of 
80/.  per  annum  for  the  services  of  a  clergyman  at  Plymouth,  who 
regularly  visits  the  emigrant  ships  sailing  from  that  port,  affords  in- 
struction  and  advice  to  the  people  on  board,  and  distributes  sach 
books  and  tracts  as  the  Society  places  for  this  purpose  in  his  haodi. 
It  appears  that  he  has  visited  nearly  30,000  emigrants  during  the  year 
that  has  just  passed. 

Measures  have  lately  been  taken  for  encouraging  the  formatiGD  of 
lending  libraries  for  the  use  of  the  Metropolitan  Police.  In  addition 
to  previous  votes,  the  sum  of  200/.  has  lately  been  granted  to  meetan 
equal  amount  to  be  laid  out  by  government,  in  books  from  the  Cats* 
logues  for  this  purpose. 

Much  was  formerly  done  by  the  Society  in  translating  the  Scrip- 
tures and  Liturgy  into  various  languages.  Greater  efforts  hate 
lately  been  made  in  this  department  through  the  means  of  the  Foreign 
Translation  Committee,  appointed  in  1834. 

The  following  general  statement  of  the  transactions  of  the  Foreign 
Translation  Committee,  since  its  appointment  in  1834,  will  be  read 
with  interest. 

Translations  of  the  Bible  have  been  prepared  and  published  in 
Italian,  Dutch,  and  German  ;  the  French  Bible  is  nearly  ready;  the 
Spanish  Bible  is  in  the  course  of  printing.  The  New  Testament  has 
been  published  in  French,  Spanish,  and  Maltese ;  the  Arabic  and 
Ogybwa  New  Testament  are  in  progress.  The  Gospel  according  to 
St.  Matthew  has  been  printed  in  the  language  of  New  Zealand ;  and 
the  Gospels  in  Coptic  and  Arabic.  The  Acts  and  Epistles  are  in  the 
course  of  printing.  The  Prayer  Book  has  been  produced  in  French, 
Dutch,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  modern  Greek,  modern 
Armenian,  Maltese,  Arabic,  Turkish,  Amharic,  New  Zealand,  Ogybwi, 
and  Muncey ;  the  two  last  being  North  American  Indian  languages. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  O'Meara,  missionary  among  the  Indians  of  Mahne- 
tooahneng,  Canada  West,  having,  in  a  letter,  described  the  thankful- 
ness of  his  Indian  flock  for  the  possession  of  the  Prayer  Book  in  the 
Ogybwa  language,  and  the  comfort  it  had  proved  to  them  during  their 
winter  wanderings,  added,  that  those  simple  people  were  ''also 
rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  having,  ere  long,  the  Holy  Scriptureif  or 
portions  of  them  at  all  events,  in  their  own  language." 

The  Rev.  Richard  Flood,  of  Delaware,  Canada  West,  a  zealous  and 
devoted  clergyman  ministering  among  the  Indians  of  the  far  West, 
states  that  the  Prayer  Book  in  the  language  of  the  Muncey  IndianSi 
printed  in  London,  under  his  own  supervision,  at  the  Society's  ooity 
has  **  proved  a  rich  boon  to  that  highly  interesting  tribe." 

The  Society  has  two  catalogues : — 

1.  The  Permanent  Catalogue,  consisting  of  Bibles,  New  Testa* 
ments.  Common  Prayer  Books,  and  religious  books  and  tracts ;  new 
tracts  being  added  from  time  to  time  by  the  Tract  Committee,  with 
the  sanction  of  five  of  the  bishops  nominated  by  his  grace  the  presi- 
dent, as  Episcopal  referees.  This  committee,  consisting  of  seven 
members  of  the  Society,  was  first  appointed  in  1834.  The  annual 
election  is  in  May. 
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2.  The  Supplemental  Catalogue,  comprising  books  of  education,  and 
^hose  which  combioe  amusement  with  instruction.  This  catalogue  is 
^tider  the  superintendence  of  the  Committee  of  General  Literature 
^Hd  Education,  consisting  of  twelve  members  of  the  Society,  was 
Origioally  appointed  in  1832.     The  election  is  in  February  each  year. 

Some  estimate  of  the  operations  of  the  Society  in  its  book  depart* 
xnent  may  be  formed  from  the  following  account  of  its  issues. 

The  total  number  of  books  and  tracts  issued  between  April  1847, 
iuid  1848y  has  amounted  to  four  millions  one  hundred  and  fifty-four 
thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-eight — viz.,  Bibles,  129,242 ; 
Kew  Testaments,  90,880 ;  and  Prayer  Books,  287,372 ;  other  books 
and  tracU,  3,646,934. 

The  sale  of  books  and  tracts  in  the  retail  department  of  the  deposi- 
tories in  Great  Queen-street,  and  the  Royal  Exchange,  has  amounted 
during  the  year  to  upwards  of  16,062/, 

From  the  year  1733,  when  the  Society  first  began  to  report  its 
annoal  issues  of  publications,  to  the  present  year,  1849,  it  has  distri- 
buted upwards  of  nintty-four  miliums  of  publications,  comprising 
large  quantities  of  Bibles,  Common  Prayer  Books,  and  religious  books 
%nd  tracts.  __ 

There  are  about  three  hundred  and  sixty  diocesan  and  district  com- 
mittees in  England  and  Wales,  whose  stated  object  it  is  to  promote  the 
interests  and  usefulness  of  the  parent  society,  by  increasing  its  funds,  by 
enlarging  the  sphere  of  its  operations,  by  facilitating  its  communica* 
lions  with  members  resident  in  the  country,  and  by  afibrding  to  the 
districts  in  which  committees  are  established,  a  more  easy  and  exten- 
sive snpplj  of  its  publications. 

The  income  by  means  of  which  the  Society  is  enabled  to  carry  on 
its  designs,  has  been  chiefly  derived  from  the  annual  subscriptions  of 
its  members,  and  the  legacies  and  donations  of  many  pious  and  cha- 
ritable benefactors. 

Very  soon  after  its  foundation  the  Society  became  indebted  to  its 
treasurer,  and  was  obliged  to  borrow  money  of  a  more  wealthy  member 
to  pay  the  debt. 

In  1705,  owing  to  its  expenditure  in  issuing  cheap  Bibles  and 
Prayer  Books  to  the  poor,  commencing  lending  libraries  in  Wales, 
and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  visiting  and  relieving  prisoners,  &c.,  * 
the  Society  found  it  necessary  *'  to  set  up  a  poor's-box.*' 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  receipts  from  subscriptions  and 

hm^adums  alone^  in  the  fiftieth,  hundredth,  and  one  hundred  and 

£fUeth  year  of  the  Society's  existence  :— 

£     s,  d,    £      s,  d, 
1749  Ammal  SahioriptioDS    •       • 
BenefSietions 


1799  Animal  Sabtcriptions    . 
BenefkotLont 

1849  Anniial  Sabseriptions  (to  the  last 
audit)        .... 
Benelaetions 


470  9 
7dO  0 

6 

0 

1,734  7 
401  18 

0 
6 

18,830  19 
4,591  10 

6 

4 

1,200    9    6 
2,136     5     6 

18,422     9  10 
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THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY  SOCIETY  AND  THE 

ATHEN^UM. 

The  conduct  pursued  by  the  two  or  three  genUemen,  who  appecu* 
to  constitute  what  is  called  the  Ecclesiastical  History  Society, 
is  so  extraordinary,  that  we  really  have  felt  for  some  time  at  a 
loss  to  know  in  what  manner  to  treat  the  subject,  especially  u 
Mr.  Maitland's  letters  have  placed  the  whole  afiair  in  such  a  ligii^ 
that  any  observations  we  could  make  would  most  likely  be  felt  to 
be  unnecessary.     A  controversy  between  Dr.  Maitland  and  Ur. 
Cox  on  any  subject  connected  with  ecclesiastical  history  must  ap- 
pear to  all  well-informed  persons  as  something  simply  ludicrous 
and  absurd :  the  one  party  being  one  of  the  highest  living  autho- 
rities on  any  point  connected  with  church  history,  and  the  other, 
a  gentleman  whose  editorial  freaks  had,  long  before  this  un- 
lucky Ecclesiastical  History  Society  made  its  appearance,  given 
him  a  very  ^unfortunate  celebrity.     The  idea  of  the  editor  of 
James's  Corruption  ( Corruptions  Mr.  Cox  was  pleased  to  call 
it)  of  the  Fathers,  being  employed  to  edit  anytning  whidi  bad 
the  remotest  connexion  with  Ecclesiastical  History,  is  so  pre- 
posterous, that  his  taking  the  lead  in  a  society  bearing  sndi  a 
title  as  this,  and  coming  before  the  world  under  such  anraioeSi 
must  appear  to  the  whole  literary  world  in  every  part  of  Chrif- 
tendom,  as  one  of  the  most  discreditable  events  which  han 
ever  happened  in  the  annals  of  English  theology.    A  similar 
remark  would  apply  to  his  coadjutor,  Mr.  Eden.     The  editor  of 
Philpot, — the  perpetrator  of  the  historical  blunders,  and  the 
propagator  of  the  undisguised  Sabellianism  which  we  exposed 
long  since  in  our  notice  of  the  Theological  Dictionary^— wai 
not  exactly  the  person  to  form,  with  Mr.  Cox,  the  quintessenee 
of  an  Ecclesiastical  History  Society.     To  speak  plainly,  it  it 
quite  impossible  to  regard  the  affair  in  all  its  melancholy  detaili 
in  any  other  light,  than  as  most  humiliating  to  our  church,  aod 
a  heavy  blow  and  deep   discouragement  to  our  theologieal 
literature. 

But  we  have  no  space  at  present  to  enter  on  the  geneial 
question.  We  wish  just  now  to  lay  before  our  readers  aoae 
articles  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  AAemBomi 
as  we  are  glad  to  preserve  in  our  pages  the  observations  of  one 
of  the  most  able  and  influential  periodicals  of  the  present  daf* 
The  statement  made  by  the  person  who  writes  under  the  naflW 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  Society,  as  to  his  having  oonsohed 
documents  "  as  far  as  it  has  been  possible^'  the  editor  of  4e 
AthencBum  understood  to  be,  as  it  undoubtedly  was,  a  serious  im- 
putation against  the  late  primate  and  his  librarian.  It  was 
nothing  less.     The  public  could  come  to  no  other  conclusion 
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han  that  the  Archbishop,  or  his  libraiian,  or  both,  had  refused 
^^  editor  of  Cranmer's  Life  access  to  Cranmer's  Register, 
^t.  Maitland  was  bound  to  vindicate  the  memory  of  the  primate, 
^  well  as  his  own  character,  from  such  an  imputation.  As  to 
^e  manner  in  which  Mr.  Cox  and  the  Society  (whatever  may 
"^  included  in  that  term)  have  met  Dr.  Maitland's  charges, 
^^  really  knows  not  what  to  say  or  think  of  it.  In  the  annals 
^f  literature  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  to  the  whole 
^^tosaction. 

The  articles  we  shall  proceed  to  extract  from  the  AthentBum 
^|)peared  at  different  times.  The  two  first  in  the  mouth  of 
Ipril,  1848;  the  remainder  at  subsequent  periods. 

«THB   ECCLESIASTICAL    HISTORY   SOCIETY. 

^  The  numeroos  publishing  societies  which  have  sprung  up  of  late 
etrs  to  supply  a  defect  that  had  been  very  strongly  felt — namely,  the 
wot  of  some  means  of  printing  works  which  it  was  desirable  to  have 
tren  to  the  press,  but  which  were  not  of  a  nature  to  make  the  print- 
\g  of  them  a  matter  of  profitable  speculation — have  hitherto  regarded 
rietly  the  rule  of  not  interfering  with  the  trading  rights  of  publishers 
-BOt  ETailing  themselves  of  the  advantages  afforded  by  their  sub* 
sribed  capital  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  books  the  publication 
r  which  fell  within  the  legitimate  province  of  the  regular  bookseller. 
m  it  appears,  however,  from  the  list  of  works  announced  by  the 
odesiastical  History  Society  that  this  rule  is  not  to  be  acted  on  by 
feCOiy  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  thirty  or  forty  archbishops  and 
ithops  who  figure  as  its  patrons  and  vice-patrons,  have  either  not 
id  their  attention  called  to  the  subject,  or  have  considered  that  if  the 
leolesiastical  History  Society  possesses  advantages  over  the  general 
ody  of  publishers  which  enable  it  to  present  to  the  reading  world 
etter  editions  of  the  works  of  the  best  ecclesiastical  historians  than 
By  amount  of  mere  capital  can  produce,  it  is  its  duty  to  violate  the 
eneral  principle  for  the  sake  of  the  advantage  which  historical  litera- 
ire  would  derive  from  such  a  proceeding.— If  the  line  of  conduct 
dopled  by  the  Council  is  to  be  defended  upon  this  ground,  it  remains 
»  inqaire  how  far  the  first  book  published  by  the  Society  offers  any 
ndi  advantage. 

**  The  value  of  the  different  works  illustrative  of  the  history  of  our 
harcb,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  zeal,  industry,  and  learning 
t  Strype,  will  not  be  disputed  :  but  his  warmest  admirers  have  long 
sk  how  much  that  value  would  be  increased  by  the  careful  super- 
Mon  of  a  competent  editor.  In  short,  a  revised  edition  has  long 
MD  called  for.  When,  therefore,  the  Ecclesiastical  History  Society 
tanoaoced  their  intention  of  bringing  out  a  new  edition  of  Strype 
with  a  large  mass  of  MS.  matter  never  before  published,'  it  was 
iipeeted  that  the  desideratum  was  about  to  be  effectually  supplied.-— 
rhe  appearance  of  the  first  volume  has  shown  that  this  expectation 
ras  to  be  disappointed. 
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«  This  is  clearly  demonstrated  in  a  series  of  very  pungent '  Remarb 
on  the  first  volume  of  Strype's  Life  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  rcceDtly 
published  by  the  Ecclesiastical  History  Society/  addressed  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  Editor  of  the  British  MagcLzine^  and  since  repnDled 
by  the  author,  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Maitland,  as  a  separate  pamphlet. 
From  this  pamphlet  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  the  following 
extract,  which  we  recommend  to  the  serious  attention  of  those 
members  of  the  Episcopate  who  have  thought  proper  to  give  the 
Society  the  benefit  of  their  names  as  patrons, — in  order  that  they  may 
in  addition  give  the  Council  the  benefit  of  their  suggestions,  and  the 
members  that  of  their  influence  towards  the  attainment  of  a  more 
careful  editorial  superintendence  of  the  works  issued  under  their 
sanction : — 

'*'The  Ecclesiastical  History  Society  has/  says  Mr.  Maitland, 'receotlf 
published  a  first  volume  of  Strype's  Memorials  of  Cranmer.  I  do  not  know 
exactly  how  long  it  has  been  out,  but  I  have  only  heard  of  its  existence  wi^ 
these  few  days.  As  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Society,  it  is  not  pirtioilariy 
my  duty  to  criticise  the  manner  in  which  its  work  is  done ;  though,  of  coarse, 
I  have  the  right,  which  every  one  has,  to  express  an  opinion  of  a  pabliihfd 
book»  especially  one  ushered  into  the  world  with  so  much  promise  and  sodi  a 
frontispiece  of  patronage.  I  do  not,  however,  know  that  I  should  hate  eur- 
cised  this  right,  or  thought  myself  called  upon  to  trouble  you  with  any  renarin 
on  the  volume,  but  for  a  statement  which  the  editor  has  thought  fit  to  make 
in  his  preface.  He  says  :  '  The  documents  contained  in  the  edition  of  a.p. 
1694  have  also  been  verified,  as  Jar  as  it  has  been  pouible,  and  more  correct 
references  added,  wherever  it  appeared  needful.^  ** — ^p.  viii. 

" '  Of  course,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  what  it  might  be  possible  or  impossible 
for  the  editor  to  do ;  but  it  is  certain  that  among  the  documents  contained  la 
the  edition  of  a.  d.  1694,  many  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  are  those 
which  Strype  obtained  from  Archbishop  Cranmer's  own  Register.  Indeed,  it 
must  be  obvious  to  every  one  possessing  the  least  knowledge  of  the  aabjcct, 
that  in  editing  Strype's  Life  of  Cranmer,  that  Register  was  before,  andatore, 
all  other  sources  of  information  to  be  consulted  ;  and  this,  not  only  becaose 
Strype  makes  so  many  extracts  from  it,  and  references  to  it,  but  becaose  the 
documents  and  matters  of  history  which  he  derived  from  it  form  the  Bsost 
important  and  best  authenticated  part  of  his  work.  In  fact,  the  Menoriak 
deprived  of  what  they  owe  to  the  Register,  would  be  lamentably  diminished  ia 
bulk,  and  still  more  in  value ;  and  to  edit  them  without  reference  to  that 
volume  is  like  omitting  the  part  of  Hamlet,  a  thing  not  to  be  excused  anlevit 
has  been  done  by  '  particular  desire'  of  the  patrons,  vice-patrons,  conndl,  and 
subscribers.  Add  to  this  the  notorious  laxity  and  inaccuracy  with  whidi 
Strype  made  his  extracts,  and  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  revision  and  verifica- 
tion of  those  parts  of  the  work  were  among  the  most  important  and  obnoos 
duties  of  an  editor. 

"  '  It  is  equally  certain  that  the  editor  has  done  nothing  of  the  kind;  aid 
indeed  it  is  but  justice  to  him  to  say  so,  for  to  have  looked  at  the  Register,  aad 
then  to  have  printed  what  he  has,  would  imply  a  degree  of  stupidity  oraaiioe 
which  would  be  perfectly  incredible.  It  is  clear  that  he  has  not  done  it,  ui 
he  says  it  was  not  possible  to  do  it.  He  will  perhaps  be  able  to  explain  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  council,  and  they  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  patrons  and  lob* 
scribers,  wherein  the  impossibility  lay ;  and  some  of  them,  perhaps,  efes 
after  his  explanation,  may  be  apt  to  think  that  so  long  as  such  an  impoasi- 
bility  existed  (how  long  soever  that  might  be)  it  would  have  betn  better  to 
keep  back  the  volume. 

** '  Further,  it  b  no  less  true^  (and  it  is  more  particular  to  my  porpoee  to 
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Atite,)  that  "whatever  might  be  the  impossibility  which  preyented  the  editor 
lioia  Terifying  the  documents  derived  from  CraDmer's  Kegister,  it  did  not 
Qn|lnate  vrith  those  who  had  the  power  of  giving  or  withholding  access  to  it. 
Alto  that,  since  the  Archiepiscopal  Registers  have  been  in  my  custody,  it  has 
se^er  been  impossibie,  or  even  difficult,  for  any  man  employed  in  literary  work 
to  consult*  collate,  or  copy,  or,  in  fact,  do  what  he  pleased  with  the  Registers, 
short  of  injariDg  or  removing  them.  I  feel  that  I  have  a  right  to  say  this,  as 
it  regards  myself;  and  that  I  am  bound  in  duty  to  say  it  with  reference  to  the 
ktrned  and  liberal  Primate  whom  I  had  the  honour  to  serve.  From  the  day 
that  I  entered  on  my  office,  I  never  had  a  doubt — indeed  all  such  general  or 
particular  instructions  as  I  then,  or  afterwards  from  time  to  time,  received, 
confirmed  my  belief — that  in  making  the  Library  at  Lambeth  known,  acces* 
sible,  and  useful,  to  men  of  letters,  and  rendering  to  them  such  assistance  as 
might  be  in  my  power,  I  was  fulfilling  the  particular  duty  which  I  was  placed 
there  to  perform.  I  am  desirous  to  have  it  fully  understood  that  the  impossi- 
bility, whatever  it  was,  did  not  originate  in  any  impediment  offered  at  Lam- 
beth ;  and  thatfto  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no  application  was  ever  made  for 
access  to  the  Register,  on  account  of  this  publication.'  ** 

**  The  foregoing  extract  coDtaiDs  a  sufficient  vindication  of '  the  late 
Primate*  and  his  Librarian  from  an  imputation  which  might  attach  to 
them  in  consequence  of  the  editor  of  Strype's  Cranmer  leaving  his 
readers  to  infer  that  it  was  not  possible  to  collate  a  document  so  neces- 
sary to  be  collated  as  the  Register  in  question.  The  remainder  of  the 
*  Remarks*  serve  to  show  the  comparative  worthlessness  of  the  new 
edition  of  Strype,  resulting  from  this  important  omission  ;  and  to  make 
manifest  how  much  more  beneficial  to  the  Ecclesiastical  History 
Society  than  either  the  names  or  the  subscriptions  of  its  episcopal 
]>atrons  would  be  the  active  interference  in  the  management  of  its 
afififtirs  of  such  distinguished  scholars  as  the  Bishops  of  London,  Ely^ 
St.  Davidsi  and  Durham. — {AihernBumf  April  S,  1848.) 


**  We  hear  that  the  Council  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  Society — 
or  rather  the  gentlemen  who  manage  its  affairs  (for  rumour  says  that 
the  Council  do  not  interfere  very  actively  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Society ,)  propose  remedying  the  blunders  which  Mr.  Maitland's  letter 
pointed  oot  as  existing  in  their  first  volume  of '  Strype's  Cranmer,'  by 
Skfew  cancels.  A  second  letter  from  Mr.  Maitland  shows,  however, 
a  further  series  of  defects  in  that  unfortunate  publication.  The  editor 
has  not  only  found  it  not  *  possible'  to  consult  Cranmer^s  *  Register,* 
but  found  it  inconvenient,  it  would  seem,  even  to  examine  carefully 
the  Tery  book  which  he  was  superintending ;  and  so  Strype's  correc- 
tions (or  rather  those  of  Henry  Wharton,  the  learned  editor  of  the 
Anglia  Sacra) — ^which  Strype  honestly  acknowledged,  and  printed  at 
the  end  of  his  book,  because  the  volume  being  worked  off,  they  could 
not  be  inserted  in  their  proper  places — are,  it  appears,  to  maintain  the 
same  improper  position  in  the  present  edition.  They  are  to  be  thrown 
together  at  the  end  of  the  work,  without  any  references  in  the  body 
of  it.  To  remedy  this  fresh  proof  of  editorial  neglect,  and  to  make 
the  book  what  a  book  issuing  from  a  Society  boasting  of  such  a  proud 
array  of  episcopal  patronage  should  be,  the  canceU  must  now  no 
longer  be  a  few.  The  readers  of  Mr.  Maitland's  letters,  more  parti- 
cularly those  who  are  members  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  Society, 
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vfiWf  we  presume,  be  of  opiuioo  that  the  only  satisfactory  cancel  will 
be  to  cancel  the  volume  altogether.*' — (Athefusum,  April  22, 1848.) 


^'  Though  this  Society  has  ever  since  its  first  announcement  engaged 
the  attention  at  once  of  private  individuals  (publishers  and  others) 
and  of  the  public  prints, — nevertheless,  should  you  be  able  to  spare 
the  space  in  your  widely-circulated  journal,  I  am  sure  there  are  verj 
many  subscribers  to  it  who  would  be  glad  to  get  a  compreheosire 
detail  (as  true  as  may  be,  considering  the  silence  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  Society)  of  the  various  advertisements,  notices,  &c.  pot  forth 
by  that  body.  Permit  me,  meanwhile,  to  offer  a  few  remarks  and 
inquiries  on  subjects  which  have  particularly  struck  my  attention. 

*'  1.  Most  probably  all  the  subscribers  are  now  aware  of  the  two 
letters  written  by  the  former  learned  librarian  of  Lambeth  Palace: 
for  in  the  Society's  last  issue  of  books,  there  was  included  a  pamphlet 
of  additional  notes  to  the  first  volume  of  Strype's  <  Cranmer,'  where 
mention  is  made  of '  critical  observations'  on  that  volume.  Whether 
the  fact  of  the  editor's  having  *  omitted  Wharton's  observations  oo 
the  memorials,'  and  having  <  neglected  to  consult  that  Archbishop's 
[Cranmer's]  register  at  Lambeth,'  has  been  or  will  be  sufficieotlj 
atoned  for  by  the  publication  of  this  or  any  future  appendixes,  I  most 
leave  to  futurity  to  show — and  for  the  critical  acumen  of  persons 
better  qualified  than  myself  in  such  matters  to  decide.  The  condad- 
ing  paragraph  of  the  '  advertisement  to  the  reader'  b  a  curiositf^ 

*  With  respect  to  the  Cranmer  register,  the  Society  has  only  to  obserre, 
that  the  blame  of  neglecting  to  consult  it  rests  not  with  the  editor,  bat 
with  the  person  employed  to  undertake  that  part  of  the  work,  who 
failed  in  the  performance' !  I     Let  the  Society  adopt  for  their  mottoes, 

*  A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath/  and  *  The  least  said,  the  soonest 
mended.'  That  no  impediments  would  have  been  found  in  consaiting 
records  at  Lambeth,  Dr.  Maitland  has  before  asserted.  Is  this,  how- 
ever, a  proper  (not  to  speak  more  strongly)  explanation  for  sneh  a 
Society  to  offer  ?  How  was  it  that  such  a  glaring  neglect  was  pe^ 
mitted  in  a  *  new  edition'  by  the  <  council ;'  whether  its  acting  power 
is  lodged  in  ma?ii/  persons,  or,  as  appears  to  be  the  state  of  things  in 
this  Society,  in  one  individual— a  very  muUum  in  parvo  9  Is  it  the 
intention  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  Society  now  wholly  to  osit 
consulting  the  registers  ?  What  care  the  anonymous  editor  most  have 
taken  in  the  complete  perfection  of  his  ^  new  edition/  to  throw  off  ill 
inquiry  as  to  whether  *  the  person  employed  to  undertake  that  part  of 
the  work'  was  actually  fulfilling  his  duty  I— not  to  mention  the  apathf 
of  the  council  (whether  singular  or  plural)  resident  on  the  spot,  re- 
garding an  outlay  of  the  Society's  funds ;  for  it  may  reasonaUj  be 
conjectured  that  ^  the  person'  was  paid  for  hb  services.  Even  if  the 
persons  of  the  editor  and  <  the  person' — an  example  of  erammariass' 
€v  hvo  Bvoiy — be  identical,  the  case  will  not,  I  think,  be  filtered  for  the 
better  at  least.  Did  the  said  editor  obtain  so  much  assistance  froa 
those  persons,  that  there  was  need  of  such  a  particular  acknowledg- 
ment ?  Was  this  the  case,  I  more  especially  mean,  as  regards  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  ?    How  often  were  the  records  there 
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consulted    by   himself  or  friends?     How  many  dales  were  verified 
there? 

"  2.  What  is  this  edition  of  Strype  ?  Is  it  really  a  <  new  edition  f 
Verily  it  w  a  new  edition  in  more  ways  than  one.  It  is  no^  a  reprint 
*-for  there  are  many  alterations,  (some  conjectural,  as  Dr.  Maitland 
hai  shown)  the  spelling  of  names  is  altered ;  there  are  very  many  mis- 
printSy  one  important — is  it  an  alteration  9 — at  p.  xv.,  to  which  I  would 
eall  attention.  But  I  would  remark,  in  passing,  that  misprints  abound 
alio  in  the  Society's  first  volume  of  Field. 

"  3.  I  consider  it  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  subject  of  the  letter 
from  '  A  Subscriber  to  the  Athemsum,*  which  appeared  in  the  number 
Df  the  journal  for  the  25th  of  November  [p.  1 186]  ♦  Surely,  however, 
inch  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Society,  coupled  with  the  announcement 
i>f  *  subscriptions  due,'  needs  severe  animadversion.  It  only  remains 
for  me  to  second  his  request,  that  the  Athenceum  will  not  only  insert 
btters  on  the  subject,  but  will  itself  call  the  attention  of  the  suh- 
leiibers  to  the  Ecclesiastical  History  Society,  and  of  the  public  in 
jeoeraly  by  an  exposure  of  its  present  mismanagement.  Such  an 
iiticle  would  confer  a  favour  on,  instead  of  injuring,  the  Society  ; — 
tlM>ogh,  perhaps,  some  fevf  subscribers  would  be  unwilling  to  peril 
igain  their  guinea  on  a  chance  of  amendment.  Lastly,  then,  I 
ironld  mention,  that  the  Society  permits  a  charge  to  be  levied  for  the 
carriage  of  its  publications  :  a  charge  which  subscribers  to  the  Parker 
Bocietyy  and,  I  believe,  those  to  the  Library  of  Anglo-Catholic  Theo- 

*  The  letter  here  referred  to,  and  which  appeared  ia  the  Atlieneeum  of  Nov.  25, 
1848,  is  as  follows : — 

^JSedenoMtical  History  Society, — An  advertisement  has  appeared  in  the  Times, 
wamonnemf  that  the  Ecclesiastical  History  Society  has  in  preparation  an  Athense 
Ontabri^ienses ;  and  as  an  inducement,  it  may  be  supposed,  to  increased  support, 
te  pablic  is  farther  informed,  that  the  said  work  can  be  obtained  only  by  sub- 
seripets.  I  woold  suggest  that  a  much  more  respectable  argument  in  favour  of  the 
Soeiely  would  be  offered  in  the  announcement  of  an  immediate  fulfilment  of  its 
cagagemeDt  for  the  vear  1848.  Those  who  have  the  conduct  of  its  affairs  do  not 
target  to  remind  as  of  the  approach  of  a  third  year's  subscription  (due  Jan.  1st) ;  but 
it  it  right,  I  ask,  that  to  this  time  of  its  standing,  the  Society  in  question  should  have 
caH*  issued  one  year's  books?  The  subscri&rs  have  received  up  to  the  present, 
«M  at  long  intervals,  the  first  yolume  of  *  Field  of  the  Church,'  the  first  and  second 
tvfatmes  of  Strype's  *  Memorials  of  Cranmer,'  and  the  first  volume  of  Wood's 
*  AihsnsD  Oxonienses.'  For  the  year  1848  were  announced  the  '  Book  of  Common 
Pkigrer  (aecordinff  to  the  texts  of  the  Sealed  Books)  with  notes,  by  A.  J.  Stephens, 
BBTiiler*at-Law/— the  second  volume  of '  Field  of  the  Church,' — a  new  edition  of 
Bejlio's '  History  of  the  Reformation,' — and  a  second  volume  of  Wood's  *  AthensB 
OnonieDses.'  Not  one  of  these  volumes  has  yet  appeared.  It  may  be  stated  (and 
I  kojpe  we  may  reckon  thereupon)  that  they  will  be  distributed  before,  or  at,  the 
coaeuiaion  of  the  present  year ;  but  is  it  good  management,  or  at  all  encouraging  to 
mSbKfiben,  that  so  tardy  a  spirit  should  be  manifested  in  the  fulfilment  of  engage- 
■tati  wUch  are  bv  no  means  of  an  extraordinary  character  ?  From  the  position 
wydi  your  joamal  occupies  in  literary  circles,  I  have  thought  it  most  suitable  to 
aiiraas  yoo  open  this  subject ;  and  as  I  consider  a  principle  worthy  of  notice  to  be 
ItTolved  therein,  I  shall  feel  obliged  if,  either  by  insertion  of  this  letter,  or  by 
nMtfks  oi  your  own  in  the  coarse  of  your  columns,  yon  will  eall  the  attention  of 
Ihi  mmaagtn  of  this  Society,  and  that  of  the  public,  to  the  matter  to  which  I  have 
ffliiiud.— I  am,  &c 

"  A  Subscriber  to  the  Athencmm, 

Vol.  XXXV^March,  1849.  b 
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logy,  have  not  to  meet,  in  addition  to  their  subscriptions,  except  io 
some  few  instances.  If  the  Parker  Society  employs  a  paid  agent  in 
this  University,  why  should  not  the  Ecclesiastical  History  Sodetj? 
Is  it  correct,  I  would  fain  learn,  that,  as  I  have  been  informed,  Ube 
council'  have  agreed  to  permit  their  unpaid  agent  here  to  rettiD,  in 
addition  to  the  charge  for  carriage,  the  odd  shilling  out  of  every  sub* 
scription  paid  to  him  ?  Would  it  not  be  fairer  to  the  Society  at  Urge 
to  pay  their  agents  a  Jixed  sum,  and  to  appropriate  the  entire  gainea 
to  the  expenses  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  Society  ? 

*^  I  am,  &c., 

<<  A  SuBSCRiBBR  TO  THE  Athenmuvh 

<<AND   TO   THE   ECCLESIASTICAL   HiSTORT   SOCIRL 
**  Oxford,  Deo.  4."  (Athetuntm,  Jm.  %  1849.) 


'<  The  readers  of  the  AiheruBum  will  doubtless  remember  the  itrj 
pungent  comments  on  the  first  volume  of  the  <  Ecclesiastical  Hiitoiy 
Society's  Edition  of  Strype,'  <  which  the  editor's  announcement  thtt 
the  documents  contained  in  it  had  been  verified  as  far  oi  powUi! 
drew  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  M aitland — at  that  time  cuitoi  of 
Archbishop  Cranmer's  Register,  from  which  many  of  the  moit 
important  and  interesting  were  derived.  Mr.  Maitland  showed  [lee 
AOi.  No.  1067]  that  the  Register  had  never  been  consulted— aod 
that '  whatever  might  be  the  impossibility  which  prevented  the  editor 
from  verifying  the  documents  derived  from  Cranmer's  Register,  it  did 
not  originate  with  those  who  had  the  power  of  giving  or  withholding 
access  to  it/  Mr.  Mait1and*s  charges  (including,  as  they  did,  the 
omission  of  Wharton's  Observations  on  the  Memorials)  were  grave 
ones  ;  and  it  was  naturally  expected  that  some  reply  should  be  gives 
to  them — or  at  least,  some  notice  taken  of  them — by  the  editor  ortlie 
managers  of  the  Society.  Accordingly,  when  the  second  volume  wis 
published,  it  was  accompanied  by  a  small  pamphlet  which  the  sab* 
scribers  were  requested  to  place  at  the  end  of  their  first  volume ;  aod 
to  which  is  prefixed  the  following : — 

'' '  Critical  observatioDS  having  been  made  upon  the  first  volume  of  Strype*s 
Memorials  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  as  published  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Hiitory 
Society,  on  the  ground  that  the  Editor  had  omitted  Wharton's  Obsemtiooi 
on  the  Memorials,  and  had  neglected  to  consult  that  archbishop's  register  st  Ls»' 
beth,  the  reader  is  requested  to  observe  that  Wharton's  Observations  are  now 
appended  in  portions  to  each  volume  of  the  edition,  and  that  the  bulls  of  Pope 
Clement  VIl.  for  the  consecration,  and  the  consecration  oath  of  Archbiihop 
Cranmer,  together  with  *  the  letter  of  the  prior  of  Canterbury,*  and  *theoiw 
of  fidelity  to  the  King  against  the  Bishop  of  Rome/  taken  by  Boner  at  lus 
consecration,  are  also  published  '  in  extenso^  With  respect  to  the  Graniner 
Register,  the  Society  has  only  to  observe,  that  the  blame  of  neglecting  to  coa- 
sult  it  rests  not  with  the  Editor,  but  with  the  person  employ^  to  undertake 
that  part  of  the  work,  who  failed  in  the  performance,'  '* 


posed  to  say  hard  things  for  his  *  unfounded*  attack  upon  that  body. 
The  fault  was  admitted-^and  the  culprit  pointed  at.     But  here  the 
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liter  takes  a  curious  turn.  Who  was  this  literary  defaulter? — who 
s  employed  to  undertake  that  part  of  the  work  and  failed  in  iU  per- 
mance  ?  Our  readers  will  scarcely  guess  :  it  is  clear  that  our  cor- 
pondeut  <  A  Subscriber  to  the  Athenceum  and  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
story  Society*  [see  No.  1106]  could  not  guess.  But  in  the 
nber  of  the  British  Magazine ']\x%i  publishedi  Mr.  Maitland  lets  us 

0  the  secret.* 

'  *  HftTiDg  read  this,  I  did  not  inquire  how  far  the  corrections  and  additions 
s  published  went  towards  rendering  the  volume  what  it  should  have  been. 
leeroed  strange  that  the  blame  of  neglecting  Cranmer's  Register  did  not  rest 
h  the  editor,  and  I  felt  some  cariosity  to  know  who  was  the  '  person  em- 
fed,'  but  whom  I  had  never  heard  of,  or  seen,  at  LAmbeth.     Bat  that  was 
my  business ;  which  was  only  thankfully  to  accept  the  acknowledgment 
the  Society/  that  in  fact  the  Register  had  not  been  consulted,  and  that  my 
rge  of  that  almost  incredible  neglect  on  the  part  of '  the  Society*  was  true, 
the  editor's  statement  respecting  the  verification  of  the  documents  a  gross 
ehood.     The  whole  tone  and  tenour  of  the  Advertisement  showed  so  plainly 
t  *  the  Society'  (whatever  individuals  might  be  included  in  that  term)  bad 
!•  op  their  minds  to  face  the  matter  out,  and  shelter  the  delinquent,  and 
the  subscribers  they  must  take  what  they  could  get  in  exchange  for  their 
ytf,  that  if  I  had  been  one  of  those  subscribers,  and  considered  myself 
tied  to  remonstrate,  I  should  have  felt  it  hopeless.     I  did  not  therefore 
ifere  with  the  matter  until,  on  the  15th  of  December,  I  was  informed 
identally,  and  even  unintentionally)  from  a  quarter  so  respectable  and 
l-informed  as  to  preclude  doubt,  that '  the  person  employed*  meant  myself. 
tainly  such  an  idea  had  never  crossed  my  own  mind,  as  that  I  had  ever  been 
iloyed  by  the  Society  for  anything;,  or  connected  with  it  in  any  way  or  degree 
itMever ;  and  while  I  was  surprised  at  the  impudence  of  tbe  thing,  I  could 
help  being  amused  at  its  absurdity,  and  the  drollery  of '  the  Society*  paying 
dff  in  such  a  highly  imaginative  and  humorous  way,  for  finding  fault  with  its 
k.  If  the  jest  has  been  carried  so  far  as  to  bring  my  name  into  the  accounts 
hm  Society  for  a  weekly  salary,  or  for  bills  delivered,  I  beg  to  assure  any 
tre  Treasnrer  or  Auditors  (I  see  nothing  of  such  persons  at  present  in  the 
ipectus)  that  all  these  payments  are  as  imaginary  as  the  rest  of  the  matter 
lit  my  having  been  employed  by  the  Society  at  all.*  '* 

'  That  there  is  gross  mismanagement  in  the  conduct  of  this  Society 
iMuiifett.  The  letter  of  our  correspondent,  to  which  we  have 
9f6  referred,  and  in  which  he  called  our  attention  to  various  well 
snded  complaints  against  those  who  have  the  conduct  of  the 
tiety's  afiRiirs — tends  to  prove  the  justice  of  our  remark  upon 
mner  occasion^-viz., '  how  much  more  beneficial  to  the  Ecclesias- 

1  History  Society  than  either  the  names  or  the  subscriptions  of  its 
nopal  patrons  would  be  the  active  interference  in  the  management 
b  afiaira  of  such  distinguished  scholars  as  the  Bishops  of  London, 
V  St.  Davids,  and  Durham.'"— ^Mencsttm,  Feh,  3,  1849. 


this  article  hss  been  in  ty^  we  have  learnt  that  Mr.  Maitland's  letter 
been  separately  printed: — ^"  that  it  may  be  more  easily  submitted  to  the  consi- 
tkm  of  the  patrons,  vice-patroos,  and  council,  with  the  hope  that  some  of  them 
iMl  themselves  more  or  less  responsible  for  the  proceedings  of  persons  really 
lojed  hy  them  or  goaranteed  to  the  public  by  the  sanction  of  their  names." 
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REPORTS  OP  THE  REVEREND  THE  ORDINARY  OF  NEWGATE, 

FOR  THE  YEARS  1847  and  1848. 

We  have  just  received,  through  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  copies 
of  the  Reports  presented  by  Mr.  Davis  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Court  of  Aldermen  last  year  and  the  preceding.  The  good  sense, 
practical  wisdom,  and  judicious  benevolence  which  characterize  in 
so  remarkable  a  manner  these  deeply  interesting  documents,  will, 
we  have  no  doubt,  render  them  as  acceptable  to  our  readers  asiny- 
thing  we  could  lay  before  them ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  tbeir 
being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  generally,  will  tend 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  wishes  of  the  exceUent 
writer ;  and  so,  through  the  publication  of  the  facts  stated  in 
his  reports,  those  persons  who  need  the  impressive  cautions  and 
warnings  they  suggest,  may  be  preserved  from  deviating  from  the 
path  of  uprightness,  or  restrained  in  those  foolish  and  impra- 
dent  courses  which  lead  to  crime,  and  misery,  and  unavailing 
remorse. 

▲  REPORT  ON  THE  GAOL  OF  NEWGATE,  1847. 

My  Lord  and  Gentlemen, — The  time  of  year  has  agun  come  roond, 
when  it  is  required  that  I  present  to  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  a  Report 
of  the  condition  of  the  Gaol  of  Newgate.  Once  more  I  beg  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  to  the  Court  for  the  vote  of  thanks  they  vere  so 
good  as  to  send  me,  expressive  of  their  approbation  of  the  Report  of 
last  year,  as  well  as  the  more  substantial  kindness  they  did  me,  bj 
adding  to  my  income,  in  consequence  of  the  decease  of  the  late  Rev. 
Mr.  Cotton.  I  desire  to  assure  the  Court  that  my  best  energies  are 
devoted  to  the  discharge  of  the  important  duties  intrusted  to  ne. 

The  general  character  of  the  prisoners  committed  during  the  list 
year,  has  greatly  confirmed  the  impressions  produced  on  my  mind,  bf 
the  personal  examination  of  some  thousands  previously  committed. 

There  is,  my  lord  and  gentlemen,  a  great  deal  to  hope  for,  witb 
respect  to  many  of  the  unhappy  inmates  of  this  important  gtoL 
Much  has  been  said  about  the  contaminating  and  corrupting  inflnence 
within  its  walls,  but  not  a  word  is  uttered  respecting  the  large  number 
that  reform  their  habits,  are  restored  to  their  friends,  and  are  neter 
seen  again  in  any  criminal  prison.  I  am  continually  meeting  wiA 
persons  who  express  their  deep-felt  gratitude  at  the  benefits  they  bare 
received  in  Newgate,  and  at  their  being  again  recovered  from  tbeir 
lost  position.  To  enter  into  particulars  with  regard  to  such  persooi 
would  ruin  their  hopes,  and  blight  their  prospects.  No  record  oogbft 
to  be  kept  of  their  names.  Many  years  afterwards,  the  most  serioos 
injury  might  be  inflicted  by  the  thoughtless  mention  of  a  pas* 
ofience.  We  have  the  highest  authority  for  saying,  that  where  true 
repentance  is  manifested,  '<  such  transgressions  shall  be  remembered 
no  more." 
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The  class  of  offenders  among  whom  I  have  principally  noticed 
cse  changes,  has  consisted  of  those  who  have  fallen  into  crime,  from 
e  pressing  wants  of  poverty,  by  indulging  in  expensive  habits 
yond  their  lawful  means,  by  giving  way  to  secret  vices,  such  as 
miog,  women,  or  midnight  carousals,  by  sudden  temptations  to  dis- 
Desty,  and  by  being  placed  in  situations  of  trust  and  importance, 
thout  a  due  consideration  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  being  unfaith- 

in  their  trust.  This  body  of  criminals  are  termed  first  offenders, 
comprises  persons  of  all  ages,  of  almost  all  classes  of  society,  and 
nprehends  many  guilty  of  offences  against  the  person.  It  extends 
a  portion  of  the  juvenile  offenders,  to  many  acquitted  prisoners,  to 
mbers  sent  to  the  different  Houses  of  Correction,  or  transports.  In 
se  we  find  the  proverb  realized,  <  JIadrifiara  |ia6i7fuira>*  but  care  must 
taken  in  all  these  endeavours,  that  nothing  is  done  calculated  to 
XNirage  crime,  or  to  remove  the  penal  character  of  our  prisons, 
e  objects  of  imprisonment  seem  to  me  three-fold.  Firsit  to  inflict 
sh  a  sentence  as  shall  strike  fear  in  others,  who  have  not  yet 
ended.  Secondly^  to  administer  such  discipline  as  is  likely  to  cor- 
t  the  criminal.  Thirdly^  to  compel  him  to  make  whatever  restitu- 
n  the  nature  of  the  case  admits.     This  last  object,  although  enforced 

Divine  sanction,  is  almost  entirely  lost  sight  of,  in  the  administra- 

0  of  punishment  to  offenders  in  this  country. 

The  prison  of  Pentonville,  my  lord  and  gentlemen,  is  the  applica- 
n  of  what  I  have  here  stated,  to  select  prisoners  from  among  those 
itenced  to  transportation.  I  have  been  permitted  privately  to 
amine  the  convicts  sent  there  from  Newgate,  after  undergoing  a 
ig  imprisonment,  and  all  the  men  I  saw,  with  one  exception,  were 
s£  as  I  should  expect  to  reform,  under  any  good  system  of  discipline. 
le  was  as  hardened  a  youth  as  I  ever  saw, — another  was  in  deep  sor- 
ir— notat  all  unlikely  to  go  mad.  I  found  a  medical  student  making 
seches  of  corduroy,  and  a  draper  cutting  out  articles  of  dress,  by  the 
1st  approved  patterns.  They  had  costly  and  valuable  books  to  read, 
le  best  patterns,  works  on  geography,  surgery,  materia  medical  he. 
^     One  young  man  was  at  work  as  a  carpenter,  and  I  saw  a  violin, 

1  production  of  the  labour  of  the  spare  hours  of  a  prisoner,  and 
ide  of  deal  boards.  The  officers  gave  a  satisfactory  account  of  the 
ogress  in  reformation  the  prisoners  had  made.  As  far  as  I  could 
Ige  by  their  expressions  of  regret  for  the  past,  they  appeared  to  be 
icere  in  their  sorrow,  and  looking  at  the  class  from  which  these 
boners  are  taken^  I  fully  believe  that  the  large  majority  of  them  will 

well.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  mental  culture,  as  well  as  manual 
lOur,  carried  on  in  the  Model  Prison,  and  in  addition  to  these  ad* 
ntages,  a  superior  degree  of  religious  instruction. 
I  tee  by  the  examination  of  the  Governor  of  Millbank  Prison, 
fore  the  House  of  Lords,  that  those  who  do  not  go  on  well  at  Pen- 
iTllIe,  are  returned  to  Millbank,  under  the  name  of  '^  Incorri- 
)1es,"  and  it  is  with  this  class,  which  is  found  in  every  prison  in  the 
igdom,  that  all  the  real  difficulties  of  prison  discipline  exist. 
The  present  laws,  the  present  prisons,  the  present  discipline,  would 

Ycry  well,  if  it  were  not  for  the  •'  Incorrigiblcs."    They,  misguided 
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men,  are  unfit  to  associate  with  others.  Their  language  is  revolting 
and  disgusting;  their  habits  often  filthy  and  dirty;  their  principles 
and  demeanour  depraved,  and  in  habits  of  body  and  mind  they  exhibit 
an  awful  picture  of  human  degeneracy.  Your  lordship  is  fully  aware 
that  we  have  too  many  of  them,  among  the  guilty  parties  oommitted 
to  this  prison. 

I  proceed  now,  my  lord,  to  detail  a  little  more  than  I  did  last  yetr, 
what  are  the  motives  operating  upon  the  minds  of  criminals,  that  lead 
them  to  commit  the  offences  for  which  they  are  sent  to  us.  AmoDg 
these  inducements,  poverty  must  ever  have  a  prominent  place ;  and 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  poverty,  is  but  to  inquire,  in  too  maoj 
instances,  into  the  remote  causes  of  crime.  Poverty — the  result  of 
misfortune,— is  not  so  much  the  inciting  motive,  as  poverty  when  it 
springs  from  misconduct. 

Carelessness,  prodigality,  want  of  foresight,  want  of  rigid  ecoDomy 
in  prosperity,  imprudent  marriages,  love  of  indolence,  a  fondness  for 
pleasure,  and  aping  superiors,  are  often  the  real,  though  the  remote, 
cause  of  crime.  When  men  become  poor,  they  do  many  things  from 
which  they  would  abstain,  were  they  in  the  possession  of  plenty. 
Under  the  pressure  of  want,  men  soon  become  the  dupes  of  evil  bmo- 
ciates,  and  principles  hitherto  preserved  give  way,  under  suggestioni 
then  made  to  them.  A  cruel  step-father  drives  his  step-son  oot  of 
doors.  Other  boys  more  depraved  soon  corrupt  him,  and  he  quickly 
sees  the  inside  of  a  prison,  and  its  deep  corruptions.  The  expenses 
attendant  on  going  to  plays,  races,  singing  houses,  and  houses  of  ill- 
fame,  are  frequently  the  cause  of  embezzlement  Expensive  habits, 
beyond  the  means  possessed  by  those  who  give  way  to  them,  sooner 
or  later  lead  to  this  result. 

Poverty  is  seen  connected  with  crime, — in  acts  of  misdemeanour  by 
breaking  windows, — in  felony  by  stealing  from  bakers'  barrows  in  the 
street,  or  from  shops  where  bread  is  sold ;  it  is  witnessed  in  the 
pawning  of  wretched  bedding,  furniture  from  ready-furnished  lo(^' 
ings,  and  other  property  entrusted  to  their  care.  Young  women  with 
an  illegitimate  child  to  support,  when  in  service,  frequently  adopt 
some  such  means  to  supply  their  urgent  wants.  They  pawn  their 
masters'  property,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  replace  it  before  it  is  missed, 
but  are  detected  and  imprisoned.  In  many  of  these  instances,  if  yoa 
remove  the  poverty,  you  take  away  the  cause  of  crime,  and  the  crime 
itself.  Of  the  same  kind  and  class  of  ofi^ence  from  poverty,  is  that 
which  arises  from  the  want  of  occupation,  where  there  is  a  willing- 
ness to  work.  Young  people  capriciously  throw  themselves  out  of 
employment,  the  wages  do  not  please  them,  or  they  get  more  reproof 
than  they  can  endure.  Irritation  on  both  sides  leads  to  much  mi*' 
chief,  and  not  rarely  to  Newgate.  Strikes  among  workmen,  and  such 
combinations,  to  raise  unnaturally  the  price  of  labour,  are  fertile 
sources  of  crime  and  of  this  character. 

But  there  are  deeper  depths  than  these,  in  the  close  connexion 
between  poverty  and  crime.  In  the  courts,  and  lanes,  and  alleys  of 
the  metropolis,  you  may  see  hundreds  and  thousands  Of  idle,  dirtyt 
ragged  children.    Many  of  these  are  brought  up  with  sad  eiamplei 
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at  home,  and  they  soon  go  beyond  the  vices  of  their  parents  in  degra- 
dation. They  are  quick,  intelligent  children,  and  have  had  a  full 
average  share  of  charity  school  education,  but  they  prefer  running 
about  the  streets,  idle  and  dirty,  rather  than  the  more  self-denying 
duty  of  earning  their  daily  bread  by  daily  labour.  In  August  Ses- 
sions, 1847,  we  had  at  one  time  thirty-two  of  these  youths,  and  I  saw 
twenty-seven  of  them  pass  a  good  examination  in  reading  and  scrip- 
ture truth.  Their  fluency  and  propriety  in  reading  and  answering 
were  fully  equal  to  anything  of  the  sort  I  have  seen.  The  difference 
between  these  and  honest  children,  does  not  consist  in  education,  as 
we  are  apt  to  suppose,  but  in  a  depraved  will,  a  disposition  to  prefer 
evil  to  good,  and  satisfaction  and  delight  in  the  life  of  a  thief. 

With  this  incorrigible  class  of  offenders,  there  is  a  great  disregard 
of  religious  duties.  They  seldom  attend  any  place  of  worship,  and 
good  feelings  and  right  principles  are  seldom  found  among  them. 
There  is  a  surprising  uniformity  among  regular  thieves,  in  the  neglect 
of  religious  duties.  From  the  day  they  leave  prison,  till  the  day  they 
are  recommitted,  they  attend  no  place  of  worship.  It  appears  to  me, 
that  this  is  a  very  powerful  predisposing  cause  of  crime.  Instead  of 
learning  the  principles  of  pure  morality,  they  imbibe,  with  eagerness, 
sentiments  that  induce  them  to  supply  their  wants,  at  the  sacrifice  of 
all  that  is  valuable,  except  their  life.  Plausibility  supplies  the  place 
of  truth,  and  self-interest  is  substituted  for  integrity.  Hence  the 
unblushing  falsehood  in  alliance  with  dishonesty.  Hence  the  gross 
licentiousness  in  which  they  live,  and  hence,  in  reality,  the  head  and 
front  of  their  offending,  I  attribute  to  the  neglect  of  religious  duties, 
and  the  want  of  right  principles,  springing  from  that  neglect,  almost 
all  the  hardened  crime  we  meet  with.  At  all  events,  these  two  things 
are  found  in  combination,  whether  or  no  they  be  related,  as  I  believe, 
they  are  to  each  other  as  cause  and  effect. 

I  greatly  fear  that  much  encouragement  is  given  to  offenders,  by 
the  specious  but  morally  unsound  principles,  that  are  not  unfrequently 
adopted  by  advocates  in  their  defence.  The  success  that  often  attends 
the  efforts  of  counsel,  makes  a  strong  impression  on  the  minds  of 
escaped  criminals,  and  they  depart  from  the  bar  to  carry  into  practice 
what,  it  may  be,  professedly  religious  men  have  perniciously  urged  in 
their  deliverance.  There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  style  of  pri- 
soners' reasonings,  before  and  after  their  defence.  Well  might  the 
Prophet  say,  "  Woe  unto  you  *  *  who  justify  the  wicked  for  reward, 
and  take  away  the  righteousness  of  the  righteous  (prosecutor)  from 
him.^  This  is  something  very  different  for  the  legitimate  exercise  of 
principles  of  law,  in  defence  of  personal  liberty  and  property. 

I  have  again  to  repeat,  my  lord,  what  I  last  year  stated  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education.  Of  the  beneficial  tendency  of  instruction,  I  have 
the  highest  opinion,  and  I  heartily  wish  its  claims  may  be  most  fully 
admitted.  Good  must  be  the  result  in  many  cases.  But  it  is  a  great 
and  growing  delusion  to  suppose,  that  criminals  are  any  less  intelli- 
gent, or  any  worse  educated  than  their  fellows  in  society,  who  remain 
uncorrupted  with  crime,  and  are  never  seen  in  prison.  After  the 
personal  examination  of  many  thousands  individually,  and  carefully 
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inquiring  into  their  past  habits  and  education,  I  am  satisfied  that  if 
the  paviors  in  the  streets,  the  drovers  in  Smithfield,  the  butchers  in 
Newgate  and  Leadenhall  markets,  were  examined,  in  comparison  with 
such  of  their  classes  as  get  committed  to  prison,  the  average  degree 
of  what  is  called  education,  would  be  found  quite  as  great  among  the 
prisoners  as  among  others. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  real  causes  of  crime  should 
be  known  and  understood,  for  it  is  not  to  be  endured  that  great  states- 
men should  stand  up  and  declare  the  want  of  education  to  be  tbe 
cause  of  crime,  while  every  thief  in  London  is  laughing  in  bis  sleere 
at  them.  Whoever  heard  one  of  this  shrewd,  active  class  of  depre- 
dators, say,  I  wish  I  had  known  better,  and  I  should  not  have  done 
this.  I  have  heard  hundreds  say,  ^*  it  is  a  bad  life,  but  what  are  we 
to  do  ?"  Many  urge,  **  it  is  useless  to  reform — no  one  will  bclierc 
us  ;"  but  never  did  I  see  anything  approaching  to  that  state  of  feeliog 
whicii  would  exist  were  ignorance  the  cause  of  their  degradation*  It 
is  not  ignorance  and  inadvertence,  but  the  want  of  right  feelings  and 
good  principles,  and  facts  will  force  the  closer  investigation  of  this 
important  subject,  in  which  truth  must  be  the  end  at  which  we  aim, 
and  not  the  mere  adoption  of  popular  delusions  without  further 
inquiry. 

The  reports  and  investigations  made  in  many  prisons  during  a  series 
of  years,  have  brought  to  light  the  fact,  that  in  country  prisons  a  large 
number  can  neither  read  nor  write.  The  rural  parts  of  Middlesex, 
Surrey,  Essex,  and  Kent,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Central 
Oiminal  Court,  exhibit  a  great  difference  in  the  amount  of  education 
acquired  by  the  prisoners  committed  to  Newgate,  compared  with  the 
education  of  those  brought  up  in  London.  The  saone  thing  istnieof 
most  persons  brought  up  in  other  agricultural  districts,  and  subse- 
quently by  residence  in  London,  committed  to  Newgate  when  charged 
with  offences  against  the  law.  But  this  ignorance,  shown  by  iocon* 
trovertible  facts,  is  not  ignorance  peculiar  to  those  who  adopt  criminal 
habits,  it  is  the  proof  of  the  lamentable  and  deplorable  extent  to 
which  ignorance  prevails  among  the  humble,  and  yet  the  honest,  por- 
tion of  our  community.  Good  feelings  and  good  principles  are  n«t 
confined  to  the  lettered  generation.  Many  of  the  noblest  virtues  and 
the  truest  and  purest  principles  that  human  nature  can  admit, maybe 
found  among  those  who  can  neither  read  nor  write.  I  wish  they 
could  read  and  write.  It  would  be  better  for  them,  and  better  forall. 
But  however  much  learning  may  be  acquired,  the  experience  of  homaa 
nature  is  to  this  effect: — 

"  Video  meliora  proboque 
Deteriora  sequor." 

It  is  a  further  confirmation  of  this  view  to  observe,  that  out  of  the 
many  Irishmen  vviio  are  committed  to  Newgate,  and  brought  op  in 
rural  districts  of  Ireland,  a  very  large  proportion  have  posseaied 
opportunities  for  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  education.  Irishmen  as 
a  body  (taken  especially  from  the  rural  districts)  are  much  more  com- 
monly educated  than  tbe  same  class  of  men  in  England.    And  }ei 
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Time  is  more  common  among  them  than  Englishmen.     I  judge^  of 
ioarse,  of  those  that  have  come  under  my  own  observation. 

Many  serious  offences  have  their  origin  in  drunkenness.  This  vice 
Its  extensive  influence  among  women.  To  obtain  the  means  of  gra- 
Ifying  their  passion  for  drink,  they  will  become  both  unchaste  and 
lishonest  Under  its  effects  they  will  expend  their  wages,  as  female 
ervants,  prodigally,  and  pawn  their  clothes.  They  will  misappro- 
priate money  entrusted  to  them  to  pay  bills,  and  pledge  their  master's 
property.  Led  by  such  feelings,  they  degrade  their  character,  forfeit 
heir  liberty,  endure  disgrace,  and  involve  their  connexions  in  shame 
ind  grief. 

By  no  means  does  the  catalogue  of  crimes  connected  with  drunken- 
less  end  here.  Very  closely  is  the  increase  of  juvenile  thieves  mixed 
ip  with  drunkenness  on  the  part  of  parents.  See  what  dirty,  slovenly 
labics  exist  in  many  females  among  the  poor,  arising  from  this  cause. 
They  go  out  in  the  morning  without  washing  their  face,  with  their 
wir  uncombed,  and  with  their  clothes  dirty  and  ragged.  Children 
ioon  imitate  bad  habits,  and  go  a  step  or  two  further  in  degeneracy. 
ZtLn  girls  so  brought  up  make  respectable  servants  ?  or  boys  encour- 
aged in  idleness,  become  industrious  and  useful  labourers  ?  Do  not 
he  faults  of  the  mother  cling  to  the  girls  ?  and  do  not  the  boys 
apidly  degenerate  with  such  examples  before  them  ?  Slovenly  and 
intidy  female  children,  careless  in  their  dress,  and  dirty  in  their  per- 
4>Ds,  what  prudent  lady  will  receive  into  their  family  ?  Such  young 
romen  seriously  aggravate  the  indolent  propensities  of  boys  of  their 
>wn  age,  and  the  one  becomes  impure,  and  the  other  dishonest.  Nor 
s  this  the  whole  of  what  may  be  traced  to  drunkenness.  A  large 
iroportion  of  cases  of  cutting  and  wounding,  spring  from  the  excite- 
neot  arising  from  drink.  These  crimes  nearly  border  upon,  and  some 
letually  amount  to,  murder.  Inflamed  passions  in  violently  tempered 
arsons,  render  habits  of  intoxication  exceedingly  dangerous  to  the 
leace  of  society  ?  What  stains  are  brought  upon  their  character, 
lad  ruin  on  their  prospects  in  life,  by  the  pestilential  vice  of  intem- 
lerance.  Fighting  with  bars  of  iron,  pokers,  striking  with  hammers, 
ind  too  often  the  use  of  the  knife,  are  the  pernicious  fruits  of  this 
ndolgence.  The  extensive  effects  of  this  enormous  vice  must  be 
looked  for  outside  as  well  as  inside  the  gaol. 

Every  day's  experience  in  this  prison  increases  the  conviction  I 
bave,  that  the  great  cause  of  crime  in  regular  thieves,  is  the  love  of 
ID  easy  life,  and  a  fondness  for  indulgencies  that  steady  labour  cannot 
procure  for  them.  When  they  get  a  love  for  their  low  selfish  pur- 
roits,  what  is  there  to  induce  them  to  act  rightly  ?  If  their  miserable 
'o^ging*  their  dirty,  slovenly  female  companion,  their  predatory  habits, 
ire  perfectly  satisfactory  to  them — if  they  desire  no  improvement — 
if  cleanliness,  comfort,  respectability,  and  propriety,  are  irksome  to 
Lhem,  how  are  such  men  to  be  rescued  from  ruin  ?  This  is  the  ques- 
tion in  prison  discipline  that  is  yet  unsolved.  If  anything  in  the 
vorld  wants  a  thorough  revision,  it  is  the  system  that  has  been  pur- 
wed  with  respect  both  to  imprisonment  and  transportation.  The 
idTanUige  of  the  public,  and  the  benefit  of  the  prisoners,  are  both 
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lost  sight  of.  Much  useful  labour  is  completely  thrown  away,  mgni 
with  that  almost  the  only  hope  of  benefitting  the  prisoner  is  ab«t- 
doned. 

But  labour  is  required  quite  as  impeniti?ely  for  the  large  number 
of  idle  young  men  who  wander  about  the  country  as  vagrants.  In  i 
great  number  of  cases  Tagraocy  is  the  first  step  to  the  idle  and  dih 
solute  life  of  a  thief.  Were  plenty  of  hard  work  provided,  so  that  is 
any  number  these  youths  could  at  once  have  employment  with  joit 
sufficient  remuneration  to  supply  their  necessities,  a  vast  deal  of  good 
would  be  done.  While  they  wander  at  will  by  day,  and  by  law  ire 
provided  with  bed,  supper,  and  breakfast,  the  tribe  of  idle  vagruti 
will  always  flourish.  Of  late  years  the  numbers  have  doubled  ind 
trebled. 

The  natural  way  to  devi^  a  remedy  is  to  investigate  closely  tod 
carefully  into  the  cause  of  crime.  What  are  the  prevailing  motiva 
that  contribute  to  make  a  thief,  and  then  to  make  him  incorrigible? 
The  great  distinction  in  such  a  man  from  others,  is  the  absence  of 
good  feeling,  and  the  want  of  right  principle.  A  great  distioction 
roust  be  drawn  between  knowledge,  however  extensive  it  may  bC)  and 
what  we  understand  by  the  word  principle.  Men  of  the  moit 
debauched  and  profligate  habits,  are  not  unfrequently  persons  of  con- 
siderable attainments,  and  those  ignorant  of  the  alphabet  are  quite  ai 
often  estimable  and  exemplary  in  their  conduct.  While  men  void  of 
right  principle,  and  destitute  of  anything  like  a  feeling  of  what  is  dae 
to  society  from  them,  are  delighted  with  their  life  of  infamy  and  sin, 
is  there  any  reasonable  hope  of  preventing  them  from  being  the 
inmates  of  a  prison,  and  eventually  exiles  from  their  country  ?  Can 
any,  but  teaching  from  above,  enable  such  an  ofi^ender  to  say  from  bis 
heart,  **  I  will  never  deceive  nor  utter  falsehood  again."  «*  To  apealt 
or  write  what  is  untrue  in  the  least  degree,  shall  be  shunned  aspoUa- 
tion  and  shame."  '<  I  will  never  again  do  what  is  discreditable^  or 
dishonourable,  under  any  pretext,  much  less  what  is  fraudulent  ordis* 
honest,  and  suffer  what  I  may,  I  will  endure  hunger,  and  poverty,  aod 
death,  rather  than  supply  my  wants  by  the  sacrifices  of  principles  1 
owe  to  my  Creator  and  my  fellow-creatures  ?"  Here  is  the  remedjt 
and  in  the  character  to  be  reformed,  here  is  the  cause  of  the  offenoe* 
What,  I  ask,  has  led  to  this  lamentable  result?  What  has  beeotbe 
first  step  to  their  moral  ruin  ? 

Cruelty  at  home  is  often  the  cause  of  driving  young  people  into 
the  streets,  and  into  prison.  An  unfeeling  step-father,  or  a  bad  tem- 
pered elder  brother,  where  the  mother  is  a  widow,  feels  great  annoj* 
ance  at  the  presence  in  the  house  of  one  who  does  not  fully  contribote 
to  his  own  support.  Slackness  of  work,  indolence  of  conduct,  sod 
other  matters  less  serious,  occasion  violent  disputes.  From  sues 
altercations  blows  and  separation  follow,  and  mere  children  are  cast 
into  the  streets,  friendless,  penniless,  and  homeless.  They  speedilf 
become  victims  to  those  more  deeply  involved  in  guilt,  and  rain  is 
the  result. 

How  difficult  it  is  to  apply  a  remedy  to  meet  such  a  case.    Tbe 
only  way  is  to  make  a  prison  do  that,  which  ought  to  have  been  done 
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the  relatives,  and  administer,  as  far  as  possible,  timely  and  effectual 
reotion.  However  far  gone  in  crime,  offenders  are  comparatively 
tented  and  happy,  while  they  are  kept  in  good  and  constant 
ployxnent.  The  same  men  are  quite  different  in  their  conduct 
sn  kept  in  idleness,  and  kept  in  occupation*  Employment  is  the 
At  remedy  to  be  adopted,  and  the  means  of  checking  completely 

▼ices  to  which  they  are  addicted.  These  vices  are,  swearing, 
Qg  most  profane  and  abominable  language;  filthy,  obscene,  and 
Musing  conversation,  such  as  it  is  polluting  to  describe.  The  use  of 
guage  of  this  kind  requires  that  the  prisoner  should  be  kept  by 
aaelf ;  and  he  should  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is  so  degraded  in  his 
iracter,  as  not  to  be  fit  to  associate  with  ''  convicts."  Have  we  not 
re»  then,  an  easy,  and  an  effectual  remedy,  if  we  had  the  means  to 
ply  it  ?  Is  not  such  a  man  capable  of  being  worked  upon  when 
dressed  daily  on  the  subject,  and  expostulated  with,  as  to  his  vile 
1  abominable  tongue  ?  Very  few  would  use  bad  language  if  they 
re  thus  treated,  without  any  undue  severity  or  strictness* 
Another  of  their  vices  is  talking  about  the  robberies  they  have 
mmitted,  and  their  escapes  from  the  police ;  and  a  very  dangerous 
•e  it  is.  It  encourages  many  a  youth  to  persevere  in  stealing,  who 
berwise  would  be  corrected  by  imprisonment.  No  person  can  have 
B  least  idea  of  what  the  life  of  a  thief  is,  unless  he  can  get  at  the 
Dversation  of  a  transport  ward.  The  things  detected  and  brought 
light  by  the  police,  are  mere  bagatelles  to  the  exploits  of  these 
xterous  youths.  A  regular  known  thief  now  with  us,  has  boasted 
at  he  got  in  one  night  only,  on  one  of  the  bridges  in  London,  foHy- 
ren  pocket  handkerchiefs.  All  this  ruinous  conversation  ought  to 
I  stopped.  It  is  pernicious  and  destructive  in  the  highest  degree, 
d  all  parties  who  have  made  thieving  their  living,  ought  on  this 
oand  only  to  be  kept  alone.  The  Surveyor  General  of  prisons  has 
ggested  that  there  be  large  cells,  in  which  a  mechanic  might  work 

well  as  sleep  and  live,  which  appears  to  me  very  desirable  for  such 
iraons*  But  labouring  men  and  others,  who  have  neither  been 
ught  a  trade  nor  learnt  to  read,  would  not  be  then  provided  for. 
>me  out-door  labour,  separate  or  otherwise,  seems  required.  I 
ould  suggest  sawing,  or  chopping  wood,  breaking  or  sawing  stone, 
gging,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  might  be  adopted  for  such  men.  These 
marks  apply  quite  as  forcibly  to  prisoners  under  sentence  of 
iprisonment,  as  to  those  who  are  transported.  Men  quite  as  bad, 
id  quite  as  abandoned,  are  in  houses  of  correction  as  can  be  found 
DODg  transports. 

I  Iiave  already  noticed  as  a  painfully  common  deficiency  in  regular 
lieves, — the  want  of  a  due  regard  to  the  claims  of  religion.  True 
ligion  is  the  only  teacher  of  right  feelings  and  good  principles.  No 
'Stem  is  so  suited  for  teaching  persons  the  knowledge  of  the  letter  of 
eripture,  as  keeping  them  by  themselves.  I  make  a  daily  address  to 
le  prisoners  of  Newgate  in  the  chapel,  after  reading  prayers  and  a 
ortion  of  Scripture,  as  required  by  law.  Of  the  good  effects  of  the 
oarter  of  an  hour  thus  spent  in  teaching  the  plain  leading  principles 
f  Holy  Scripture,  I  have  had  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  proof.    But 
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how  much  better  would  the  effect  be  if  these  prisoners  were  quite  bj 
themselves  for  a  while,  and  had  no  one  at  hand,  by  idle,  loose,  and 
profane  talk,  to  undo  what  has  just  been  done  in  the  house  of  prayer? 
Where  there  is  a  tendency  to  penitent  feeling,  separate  confinemeot 
greatly  encourages  such  a  sentiment,  and  we  ought  to  be  very  anxioos, 
as  much  as  possible,  to  cherish  hopes  of  genuine  reformation^  which 
must  always  thus  begin.  I  am  quite  aware  men  will  hypocritically 
adopt  religious  sentiments,  and  trade  upon  them  to  deceive  othen. 
In  February  last,  a  prisoner  was  committed  to  Newgate,  on  a  charge 
of  highway  robbery,  who  had  been  liberated  at  Christmas  last,  from  a 
sentence  of  transportation,  on  account  of  his  good  conduct.  He  had 
served  five  years  at  Portsmouth  on  board  the  hulks,  and  had  been 
employed  in  a  great  variety  of  works.  He  deceived  the  authorities 
in  all  probability  by  his  pretended  reformation,  and  diligent  occopa- 
tion.  He  professed  to  be  religious,  but  his  religion  kept  him  seven 
weeks  only  out  of  prbon.  There  always  will  be  such  cases,  and  they 
must  not  deter  us  from  pursuing  the  right  path,  and  still  hoping  for 
improvement  in  many. 

Almost  all  prisoners  greatly  dblike  separate  confinement.  Ail  witli 
us  are  asked  the  question,  whether  they  will  be  by  themselves  or  wilb 
others.  About  one  in  a  hundred  prefer  being  by  themselves.  These 
are  generally  persons  of  education,  who  have  resources  in  themselves, 
and  such  parties  have  moved  in  better  circles  of  life,  to  whom  the 
association  of  prisoners  would  be  painful  and  undesirable.  To  men  of 
this  class  separation  is  a  great  boon.  Free  access  to  books,  the  occu* 
pation  of  the  mind,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  above  all,  the 
being  able,  as  it  were,  to  hide  themselves  from  the  world  and  conceal 
their  shame,  make  this  kind  of  imprisonment  very  desirable  for  them. 
To  parties  who  can  neither  read  nor  write  it  is  very  unsuitable. 
What  are  they  to  do  ?  A  month  under  such  circumstances  ought  to 
count  for  six. 

The  management  of  prisoners  in  separate  confinement,  if  you  have 
respect  to  safe  custody  only,  is  much  easier  than  in  any  other  way.  A 
larger  number  may  be  kept  with  fewer  ofilicers,  but  I  foresee  greit 
difficulties  in  some  cases  in  the  application  of  such  a  system  to 
Newgate. 

Twice  during  the  seventeen  days  that  form  the  average  duration  of 
confinement  in  Newgate,  is  every  prisoner  in  a  state  of  considerable 
excitement.  When  first  brought  in,  he  is  greatly  depressed.  The 
being  taken  from  his  friends,  the  remembrance  of  his  crime,  and  the 
probable  result  of  his  trial,  induce  a  combination  of  circumstances  of 
a  very  painful  nature.  When  placed  by  himself  his  reflections  are 
bitter,  and  for  the  first  few  days  suicide  is  greatly  to  be  feared.  After 
trial  again,  when  the  sentence  is  severe,  for  the  first  day  or  two,  till 
somewhat  reconciled,  there  is  a  similar  or  even  sharper  state  of  excite- 
ment. With  these  exceptions  the  benefits  would  be  very  great,  from 
keeping  prisoners  apart  before  and  after  trial. 

This  question,  my  lord  and  gentlemen,  has  too  far  gone  not  to 
become  a  matter  of  deliberation  to  the  magistracy  of  London.  The 
adoption  of  it  in  Newgate  will  be  the  virtual  adoption  of  it  every- 
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where.  Bui  it  appears  to  me  that  it  must  be  general  and  not  universal 
ID  its  application  to  prisoners.  If  insisted  upon  in  every  ease  it  will 
be  a  Procrustean  bed,  press  hardest  upon  the  most  illiterate,  and 
become  a  fearful  engine  of  oppression.  In  proportion  as  men  have 
resources  in  themselves,  is  the  tediousness  of  confinement  relieved. 
But  two  years  imprisonment  of  a  man  that  cannot  read,  in  a  way  he 
cannot  work,  is  not  very  likely  to  improve  his  hardy  character  or 
indujitrial  habits.  The  greatest  care  and  discretion  must  be  adopted, 
or  the  good  anticipated  will  be  grievously  marred  with  evil.  The  Sur- 
veyor General  of  prisons  seems  to  have  directed  his  attention  to  the 
poasibility  of  well  occupying  prisoners  so  confined.  It  will  be  a  great 
improvement  when  this  can  be  done,  and  will  make  the  system  more 
desirable,  and  less  liable  to  objection. 

Those  who  have  never  been  brought  into  close  contact  with  parties 
committed  to  Newgate,  can  have  little  idea  of  the  dreadful  scenes  of 
distress  witnessed,  when  charges  of  embezzlement  or  forgery,  or 
breaches  of  trust,  are  alleged  against  members  of  respectable  families. 
I  often  think  that  if  a  young  man  could  on  a  visiting  day,  see  a  heart- 
broken father  have  his  first  interview  with  his  criminal  child  ;  or  if  he 
could  behold  an  agonized  widow,  sinking  to  the  earth  with  agitation, 
at  the  sight  of  her  boy  in  confinement ;  could  he  witness  the  shame 
and  disgrace  felt  by  near  and  dear  relatives,  who  are  involved  in  the 
consequences,  though  free  from  the  guilt  of  his  offence, — he  would 
sorely  pause  before  he  appropriated  his  employer's  money  to  his  own 
purposes,  and  would  suffer  any  extremities  of  poverty  rather  than 
subject  his  dear  relatives  to  such  severe  and  heart-rending  sufferings. 
Our  feelings  are  continually  harrowed  by  such  spectacles,  and  I  wish 
that  the  guilty  could  see  them  in  time  to  avert  their  repetition. 
Many  such  persons  are  committed  to  Newgate,  convicted  and  trans- 
ported in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  They  not  unfrequently  receive  a 
heavier  sentence  than  the  youth  who  has  been  for  years  a  thief,  and 
several  times  previously  convicted  of  crime.  Most  affecting  circum- 
stances are  elicited  by  the  correspondence  of  such  persons  with  their 
friends.  Some  of  the  most  distressing  pictures  of  sorrow  are  exhibited, 
in  the  affectionate  letters  of  a  sister  or  confiding  wife.  The  desolation 
in  the  domestic  circle,  the  heart-stricken  parent,  the  manly  and  yet 
merciful  reproof  of  a  well-informed  brother.  But  the  most  striking 
affection  of  all  is  in  the  poor  widowed  mother.  No  crime  can  kill 
her  feelings ;  they  remain  in  the  most  deplorable  cases  of  guilt,  as  a 
ruin  ID  a  desert,  to  show  what  has  been  in  former  days,  and  what  alas 
b  now.  These  painful  scenes  ought  to  be  dwelt  upon.  They  con- 
tain almost  the  only  ray  of  hope  that  will  effectually  deter  offenders 
from  their  crimes.  Many  painful  instances  transpire,  some  at  every 
sessions,  of  vices  separating  a  member  from  a  family  circle  otherwise 
hiq>py«  Children  looking  up  to  a  father  for  bread,  but  find  him  in 
Newgate.  Can  words  describe  the  distresses  of  a  virtuous  wife  thus 
surrounded,  and  worse  than  widowed,  by  the  dissolute  conduct  of  her 
husband  ?  And  can  any  young  man  read  this  exact  picture  of  what 
is  continually  occurring,  and  yet  be  heartless  enough  to  plunge  his 
relativet  into  such  scenes  of  wretchedness  and  unmitigated  distress  ? 
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The  records  of  the  last  year  show,  that  the  near  connexions  of  magt 
trateSi  clergymen^  dissenting  ministers,  merchanlSy  physicians,  solm 
citors,  and  almost  all  classes  have  so  fallen,  and  I  fear  that  the  comii^j 
year,  whoever  lives  to  see  it  through,  will  disclose  similar  results  fro  % 
similar  vices.     Some  now  commencing  their  iniquities,  will,  befo'^^ 
many  summers  are  ended,  pass  through  the  same  bitter  experience  ^ 
others  have,  harrow  the  feelings  of  their  best  friends  and  dearest  rel^. 
tives,  expose  their  family,  their  name,  their  reputation,  to  that  obloq%iy 
and  degradation  others  have  endured  before  them.     It  would  be  i^ 
happiness  if  these  remarks  could  reach  a  guilty  youth,  and  induce  hioi 
to  abandon  his  associates,  his  pleasures,  and  his  criminalities,  before 
they  involve  himself  and  his  friends  in  the  fearful  severities  of  penal 
inflictions.     Such  hopes,  however,  are  almost  futile,  for  youth  fullj 
bent  upon  their  sinful  purposes,  can  be  restrained  by  nothing  but  bj 
coercion,  and  in  such  instances  the  sooner  the  remedy  is  applied  the 
greater  is  the  prospect  and  probability  of  success. 

It  would  be  inexcusable  in  me  to  omit  to  notice  a  remarbble 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  feelings  of  prisoners,  in  cooie- 
quence  of  the  alteration  of  the  sentence  of  transportation  into 
imprisonment  in  some  parts  of  England.  This  result  has  been  very 
serious  to  affect  the  class  of  men  known  as  '^  regular  thieves." 
These  men  carry  on  their  pursuits  with  a  full  calculation  of  whit 
they  are  to  encounter  when  taken.  The  sending  of  them  abroad 
without  a  reasonable  hope  of  intercourse  with  their  vile  associate 
was  as  great  a  terror  to  them  as  the  name  of  Newgate  is  to  a  respeet- 
able  and  proper  person.  Let  them  be  confined  where  they  will,  they 
will  find  out  means  of  communication  that  the  most  vigilant  superio- 
tendance  cannot  detect.  There  is  no  prison  in  England,  I  stronglj 
suspect,  on  the  separate  or  any  other  system,  where  you  have  the 
overcharge  of  men  of  resources,  and  of  first-rate  dexterity,  where,  if 
kept  for  any  length  of  time,  they  will  not  devise  means  to  make  com* 
raunications.  I  have  seen  debates  in  Parliament  bearing  upon  tratf* 
portation,  cut  out  of  a  newspaper,  and  rolled  up  as  narrow  as  a  qoiHi 
and  as  hard  as  wood,  to  get  them  through  gratings,  not  wider  than 
bird-cage  wires.  I  have  known  them  take  a  leaf  of  a  prayer-book, 
and  with  a  pointed  piece  of  wood,  write  with  their  own  blood,  if  they 
could  not  get  ink.  It  has  happened  that  they  have  torn  the  hair  oif 
their  heads  to  send  out  to  their  friends,  if  they  were  prohibited  the 
use  of  scissors  to  cut  it  off.  And  to  get  a  knife  they  want  Dothing 
but  a  piece  of  iron  off  their  shoe,  or  a  piece  of  a  tin  pannikio,  and 
their  ingenuity  and  industry  will  make  these  as  sharp  as  a  raxor* 
One  man  who  had  let  his  beard  grow  all  over  his  face,  shaved  hios' 
self  with  iron  thus  prepared,  to  avoid  if  possible  his  identification) 
and  on  his  trial  evidence  to  this  effect  was  given  in  court  Bo^ 
what  are  you  to  expect?  You  are  dealing  with  the  shrewdest,  the 
craftiest,  and  the  most  persevering  of  the  human  race.  If  they  •>* 
considered  as  men  of  misfortune  and  not  of  crime — if  they  are  treated 
as  deserving  of  pity,  not  of  coercion, — the  most  glaring  mistakes  wilj 
be  made,  and  no  effectual  remedy  applied.  The  punishment  is  ^^ 
considered  and  calculated  upon  by  them.    Banishment  they  dxtti 
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Itodeaili.  And  banishment  must  be  the  sentence  on  all  regular 
▼€••  The  sooner  it  is  inflicted  the  more  effectual  the  remedy,  and 
more  beneficial  to  them  and  to  others,  the  result  of  their  ohas- 
ment. 

The  documents  that  show  us  what  transportation  has  been,  its 
htful  immorality,  its  baneful  effects  on  the  mind,  and  its  want  of 
irering  the  end  intended,  are  powerful  arguments  to  the  effect  that 
iiportation  ought,  as  a  system,  to  be  greatly  improved,  and  that 
lething  like  what  has  been  tried  at  Pentonville  and  Millbank, 
uld  be  tried  in  the  colonies ;  but  this  system  of  reformation,  tried 
there,  would  be  attended  with  a  vast  many  other  advantages 
oad  those  gained  by  imprisonment  in  England.  The  deterring 
»et  of  transportation  would  be  effectual  in  repressing  crime,  if 
mter  certainty  of  conviction  could  be  obtained,  and  regular  thieves 
re  transported  the  first  time  they  were  convicted.  Any  act  indi- 
ing  a  habit  of  thieving,  ought  to  be  thus  treated.  Stealing  from 
I  person, — stealing  from  a  shop  in  the  day-time, — from  carts  and 
ggODs, — cutting  out  panes  of  glass  to  get  at  jewellery, — stealing  at 
Iway  stations,  and  many  similar  acts, — ought  always  to  be  taken  as 
Keating  a  habit,  and  treated  accordingly. 

It  it  thoroughlv  well  known  that  young  men  who  have  given  them- 
ives  up  to  habits  of  thieving,  intend  at  the  end  of  their  term  of 
^risonment,  or  at  the  close  of  their  period  of  transportation,  to 
torn  to  their  pernicious  ways.     They  are  unaltered  in  their  princi- 
tt|  although  subservient  in  their  demeanour,  and  when  perfectly 
ncitrained  among  themselves,  exhibit  a  most  striking  contrast  from 
bit  they  are  in  the  presence  of  the  prison  authorities.     The  degree 
doplicity  they  can  assume  to  serve  their  purposes  is  beyond  credi* 
%»  till  it  be  actually  witnessed.     It  requires  great  caution  in 
Kperienced  persons  to   come   upon   them  when    quite   free   from 
'■Mnt,  and  to  witness  unobserved  their  ways  and  doings.     But  the 
^  convict  will  talk  most  scripturally  and  feelingly  of  his  degraded 
nrmits  when  it  answers  his  purpose,  and,  in  a  few  minutes  after- 
^itb,  will  be  first  among  them  that  use  prison  slang  and  all  other 
'H>inu)ations.     Reforms  among  this  class  of  depredators  is  generally 
eternal  only.     They  see  the  benefits  they  get  by  good  behaviour, 
^  Adopt   good   behaviour   as   they  adopt  thieving,  it  being   the 
^^test  means  to  get  at  what  they  want.     It  is  deplorable  to  think  of 
^r  deep  double-minded  assumptions,  at  the  same  time  it  is  difficult 
•preserve  gravity  at  their  deceptions.     The  cool  way  in  which  they 
1^7  ^e  most  palpable  truths,  the  dexterity  with  which  they  avail 
'^^Bitelves  of  the  ignorance  of  the  party  they  address,  the  boldness 
^ibited  in  their  most  impudent  and  barefaced  robberies,  leave  us 
'i^out  anything  like  a  rational  hope  of  a  thorough  reformation  in 
Jl^ciple.     Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  their  reformation  is  beyond 
^  reach  of  Omnipotence,  but  excepting  the  intervention  of  that 
^Qence  by  which  man  was  originally  created,  all  human  ingenuity 
^^'^  to  me  best  directed  in  repressing  their  efforts  by  imprisonment 
^  hanifthment,  and  to  let  their  confinement  be  of  a  penal,  rather 
*•*>  of  a  merely  reformatory  character.    My  impression  is,  that 
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prisons  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  Canadas,  in  the  East 
Indies,  New  Zealand,  and  other  distant  colonies,  as  well  managed  ai 
Pentonville  and  Millbank,  would  work  wonders  among  this  incorri- 
gible tribe  of  delinquents.  The  great  point  is  separation— entire 
separation,  if  possible,  from  all  their  old  connexions,  and  evil  asso- 
ciates. 

I  fear,  my  lord  and  gentlemen,  I  shall  trespass  far  too  mach  oa 
your  indulgence  and  kindness,  by  continuing  a  subject  in  reality  ioez- 
haustible,  but  I  beg  to  remain. 

With  great  respect. 
Your  Lordship's  and  the  Court's, 

Most  obedient  and  faithful  servant, 

John  Davis. 
October,  1847. 
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My  Lord  and  Gentlemen, 

Again  I  present  you  with  a  Report  of  the  condition  of  New- 
gate during  the  past  year.  I  have  delayed  forwarding  this  docnmenti 
as  the  Court  desired  me  to  send  them  some  statistical  observatiooi 
with  respect  to  the  prisoners,  and  I  could  not  get  the  returns  I  wanted 
till  some  time  after  Michaelmas  had  transpired.  I  showed  to  tb^ 
Court  in  the  year  1846,  and  I  think  to  their  satisfaction,  that  age  ii 
no  criterion  of  crime.  Young  thieves  are  too  often  the  worst  Mere 
infants  as  to  years  are  not  rarely  old  adepts  in  iniquity,  and  become 
<<  children  that  are  corrupters/*  But  on  reflecting  over  the  history 
of  the  large  mass  of  offenders  of  every  grade  that  have  been  brought 
into  this  prison,  it  occurs  to  me  that  prisoners  may  be  classified  as  to 
their  sentences,  so  as  to  give  a  result  somewhat  satisfactory. 

From  Mr.  Cope's  return  for  the  year  1847,  to  the  dlst  of  Decem- 
ber, we  have  the  following  deductions,  viz. : — 

Total  Prisoners  in  the  year  1847, — 3156. 

Acquitted,  509.    Bills  ignored,  149.     Evidence,  4.  662 

Re-committals  to  Newgate        ....  406 

Transported  daring  the  year,  (including  three  re- 1  .  ^4 

spited  from  death) J 

Sentenced  to  1  year's  imprisonment  and  upwards  432 

To  periods  less  than  1  year      •        .        .        .  1392 

From  October,  1847,  to  September  aOM,  1848,  wehave  had^^^"^' 

Acquitted,  548.    Ignored,  82.     No  prosecution,  1 1  641 

Transported 590 

One  year  and  upwards 476 

Under  one  year 1413 

Bailed,  and  heard  no  more  of        ...         .  5 

Executed 3 

Insane,  2,  and  Evidence,  2            ....  4 


« 


Total     3132 
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662  out  of  3156,  or  more  than  one  in  five,  after  all  the  trouble  e^^- 
pense,  and  care  of  prosecutors,  escaped  conviction  in  the  twelve 
months  from  January  to  December,  1847.  Between  Mtchaelmu, 
1847,  and  Michaelmas,  1848,641  out  of  3132  were  not  conyiclei 
Beyond  all  fair  doubt  many  inveterate  and  incorrigible  thieves  were 
among  the  number  that  thus  evaded  justice.  It  must  cot  be  too 
hastily  concluded  that  the  escape  of  all  these  persons,  though  gailtj, 
is  an  entire  loss  to  the  public.  The  cause  of  public  justice  is  advanced 
by  the  terror  and  dread  of  association  some  carry  away.  Degradation 
is  felt  at  being  in  custody,  and  the  being  placed  in  a  Vlin  for  carriage 
between  the  police  station  and  prison,  it  may  be  with  inveterate  thieves, 
street  walkers,  highway  robbersj^  or  a  murderer,  leaves  an  impresrion 
on  any  mind  that  it  is  not  morally  ruined,  of  a  nature  not  easily  ef- 
faced. The  very  name  of  Newgate  has  a  powerful  effect  on  the  masi 
of  the  population  to  restrain  them  from  crime.  It  does  not  therefore 
follow,  that  all  these  escapes  are  altogether  injurious ;  some  onqaet- 
tionably  are  so,  but  not  all. 

On  this  subject  1  have  for  the  last  year  or  two  been  strongly  im- 
pressed by  a  number  of  facts,  that  the  first  step  to  destruction  his,  in 
many  cases,  been  a  summary  conviction.  This  is  a  result  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  1  state  above,  but  it  is  jmi  as  true.  While  I  am  as 
sure,  as  I  can  be,  that  many  a  dishonest  person  has  been  thoroagbly 
frightened  out  of  his  guilty  habits  by  mere  apprehension,  with  or  with- 
out conviction,  I  am  just  as  certain  that  many  a  poor  boy  and  girl 
has  become  a  hardened  and  inveterate  thief  by  a  thoughtless  and  hastj 
summary  conviction.  This  has  been  one  out  of  many  causes  of  crime 
that  have  escaped  observation,  when  recent  acts  of  parliament  bave 
been  made  to  multiply  convictions  and  put  down  petty  offences.  Every 
endeavour  should  be  made  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  committal  of  a 
boy  or  girl  to  prison  for  the  first  time.  Mistresses  whose  servant  girl 
steals  a  glove,  a  piece  of  ribbon,  a  shilling,  or  some  two  or  three 
trifiing  articles,  ought  to  think,  when  sending  such  a  young  person  to 
the  Central  Criminal  Court  for  trial,  what  a  hazard  they  are  running 
of  throwing  such  a  child  on  the  streets  for  life,  friendless,  houseless, 
pennyless :  it  may  be  a  poor  workhouse  girl  without  a  real  friend  or 
relative  in  the  world.  What  years  of  guilt  may  be  the  consequence 
of  too  much  justice.  When  we  look  at  the  same  young  persoos  \u^ 
dustrious,  active,  and  good  servants,  and  then  see  them  in  a  few  years, 
street-walkers,  thieves,  transports,  the  outcast  of  all  but  a  few  mercy- 
loving  philanthropists,  it  does  occur.  What  can  prevent  results  so  de- 
plorable and  changes  so  disastrous  ?  The  avoiding  a  first  committal 
will  occasionally,  under  Divine  blessing,  accomplish  all  this. 

A  number  of  journeymen  bakers  are  sent  to  Newgate,  whom  a 
watchful  superintendence  on  the  part  of  their  master,  might  have  res- 
cued from  their  danger,  and  prevented  both  the  crime  and  the  punish- 
ment. Very  little  will  prevent  even  a  great  crime,  and  more  pains 
ought  to  be  taken  by  master  bakers  over  their  journeymen,  and  over 
their  daily  and  weekly  accounts.  The  same  remark  applies  to  pnb- 
licans  and  their  pot  boys,  or  men  that  carry  out  their  beer.  Errand 
boys  are  often  sent  to  get  change  of  checks  or  bank  noCes^  with  which, 
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when  exchanged  in  gold,  they  abscond.  A  very  little  care  and  fore- 
thought  might  have  prevented  such  offences.  They  are  much  more 
easily  and  effectually  prevented  than  they  can  be  corrected  or  efficiently 
punished.  The  dread  of  an  unknown  place  of  confinement  with  such 
persons  is  often  greater  than  experience  proves  it  to  deserve ;  and  the 
anticipation  being  so  formidable,  and  the  result  of  imprisonment  so 
much  beyond  hope,  lead  to  a  repetition  of  offences  under  a  conviction 
that  all  has  been  done  that  can  be  done  ;  that  they  have  suffered  the 
worst,  and  .know  all  that  can  be  done  to  them,  and  care  not  for  it.  A 
greater  degree  of  rigour  should  always  be  exercised  towards  an 
offender  who  comes  a  second  time  into  prison.  But  it  is  much  better 
to  do  all  we  can  to  avoid  the  first  committal  till  necessity  compels  it 

Out  of  8156  prisoners  in  the  year  1847,  there  had  been  in  New- 
gate previously  406,  or  one  in  eight.  Seven  in  eight  therefore  were 
in  this  prison  for  the  first  time.  This  is  not  the  proportion  between 
known  or  suspected  old  offenders.  Others,  making  up  a  proportion 
to  about  one  in  three,  have  been  in  this  and  different  prisons  pre- 
viously. But  so  large  a  proportion  as  seven  out  of  eight  being  in 
here  for  the  first  time,  does  suggest  the  thought,  is  all  done  that  can 
be  done  for  these  men  in  Newgate  ?  Is  the  kind  of  imprisonment  in 
thb  very  important  gaol  in  the  first  city  in  the  empire  in  advance- 
ment with  the  spirit  of  the  age?  Let  any  one  reflect  on  the  cost 
that  the  erection  of  Newgate  originally  required ;  the  liberal  way  in 
which  all  appointments  connected  with  the  administration  of  justice 
are  supported  by  the  city  of  London  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  is  no  indifference  to  the  interests  of  the  public  exhibited,  nor 
any  want  of  a  free  and  generous  disposition  to  do  everything  they  are 
convinced  is  right  in  the  protection  of  property,  and  in  defence  of  the 
person.  But  Newgate  is  a  prison  of  the  year  1780  or  therabouts. 
Since  the  peace  of  1815,  men  have  had  leisure  to  turn  their  thoughts 
to  improvements ;  all  kinds  of  inventions  have  flourished  since  the 
mind  of  the  nation  was  turned  from  war  and  its  horrors,  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  milder  habits  of  tranquillity.  Prisons  have  partaken  of 
these  improvements.  The  Mill  Bank  Prison,  Tothill  Fields  House  of 
Correction,  and  that  of  Cold  Bath  Fields,  are  a  great  contrast  to 
Newgate,  both  as  to  the  system  pursued  of  labouring  in  perfect  silence, 
as  well  as  in  the  large  extent  of  area  in  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ings and  yards  for  exercise.  Still  more  recently  have  sprung  up 
Reading,  Pentonville,  and  the  House  of  Detention  for  Middlesex, 
together  with  some  few  other  prisons  in  which  the  separate  system  of 
confinement  b  strictly  carried  out.  There  are  three  systems  in  opera- 
tion in  the  metropolis  at  this  time, — the  old  associated  system  pur- 
sued in  Newgate,  the  silent  system  carried  out  in  Mill  Bank  Prison, 
Cold  Bath  Fields,  and  Tothill  Fields  Houses  of  Correction,  and  the 
separate  system  in  operation  at  Pentonville,  Mill  Bank  to  some  extent, 
and  in  the  House  of  Detention.  Which  of  the  three  is  the  best  ? 
All  have  advantages,  and  all  great  disadvantages.  My  conviction  is, 
there  is  almost  as  much  in  the  carrying  out  of  any  system,  as  in  the 
system.  All  three  are  good  under  given  limitations.  Hasty  and  ex* 
pensire  alteimtions  of  prisons,  merely  to  carry  out  some  crotchet  or 
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other,  partake  not  of  the  gravity  of  so  important  a  subject.  I  shoold 
like  to  see  all  three  systems  in  operation  in  Newgate.  Fifty  or  sixty 
separate  cells  would  be  of  incalculable  advantage.  Workrooms  for 
prisoners  necessarily  confined  in  the  common  gaol  of  the  county* 
should  be  on  the  silent  system  ;  and  the  more  respectable  untried 
prisoners  might  advantageously  be  left  as  they  now  are.  We  might 
then  unite  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers  with  the  modem  introdao- 
tions  and  improvements,  without  taking  it  quite  for  granted  thit 
everything  done  thirty  years  ago,  and  upwards,  was  altogether  under- 
taken in  darkness,  and  whatever  is  modern  must  be  right  and  work 
well.  My  conviction  is*  that  every  alteration  is  not  an  improvemeot, 
and  that  every  step  in  prison  discipline  should  be  based,  if  possible^ 
on  a  million  uicts.  This  is  a  very  curious  fact ;  we  have  in  Newgate 
neither  the  advantages  of  the  silent  system,  nor  the  still  more  modern 
advance  of  the  separate  confinement,  and  yet  Mtfen  aui  of  eight  do  not 
return  to  us. 

The  406  who  came  back  in  1847  were,  generally  speaking,  a  l<Mt, 
degenerate,  abandoned,  profligate  body  of  men ;  many  returned  tram- 
ports,  too  many,  I  fear,  incorrigible.  What  is  the  use  of  any  system 
to  these  men  ?  They  have  been  tried  in  all — solitary,  separate^ 
silent,  or  associated,  and  they  are  still  the  same  ;  the  rigour  of  Spartan 
discipline,  and  the  tenderness  of  pity  alike  fail.  The  end  of  theis 
men  will  be,  as  soon  as  liberated,  they  will  again  become  thieves,  and 
the  more  they  are  corrected  the  harder  they  become.  I  would  treat 
them  as  their  merits  deserve,  and  say,  if  there  be  no  reformation  there 
shall  be  no  liberty.  There  need  be  no  cruelty  with  this  condition,  and 
I  have  a  growing  conviction  it  must  ultimately  be  adopted.  Lunatics 
are  thus  confined  till  cured  for  the  safety  of  the  person  of  others,  why 
should  not  incorrigible  thieves  for  the  protection  of  property  ? 

Out  of  3156,  there  were  transported  from  Newgate  524  betwees 
January  and  December,  1847.  Among  3132  committed  in  the  twdve 
sessions  from  Michaelmas  1847  to  Michaelmas  1848,  there  were 
transported  590.  In  the  former  case  one  in  eixy  in  the  latter  netily 
one  in  Jive,  Among  these  are  many  first  offenders,  the  serioQs  natoit 
of  whose  crimes  rendered  so  severe  a  sentence  necessary.  The 
greatest  possible  care  is  taken  by  the  government  to  make  selectioai 
and  distinctions  among  these  depredators;  and  by  means  ofMiD 
Bank  and  Pentonville  Prisons,  and  other  subsequent  steps  in  the 
colonies,  every  practical  endeavour  is  adopted  to  give  them  an  oppo^ 
tunity  of  reforming  and  doing  well.  The  question  of  transports  ii 
now  becoming,  my  Lord  and  Gentlemen,  a  very  grave  matter.  Wheo 
I  was  examined  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  early  ii 
1847, 1  stated  that  a  great  change  had  come  over  the  London  crimi- 
nal population,  and  that  since  it  was  known  that  persons  sentenced  to 
transportation  would  not  be  sent  abroad,  but  imprisoned  in  En^^aiA 
the  number  of  transports  among  us  had  increased  and  would  increase; 
let  me  show  you  how  rapidly  this  is  the  case.  In  1843,  (when  the 
sending  seven  years  men  abroad  began,)  we  had  in  that  year  from 
January  to  December,  transports  727  ;  in  1844,  527  ;  in  1845, 456; 
in  1846,  448 ;  but  as  soon  as  this  announcement  took  place^  they  roae 
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io  1847  to  521 ;  in  1848,  (from  Michaelmas  to  Michaelmas,)  590. 
There  ia  something  wrong  here  that  bears  upon  the  treatment  of 
tnnsporta  within  the  last  two  years,  and  the  sooner  it  is  investigated 
mod  altered,  the  better.  The  great  kindness  with  which  they  are 
treated,  the  imprisonment  of  them  in  England,  the  liberation  of  them 
at  short  periods  for  good  behaviour,  and  their  being  taught  trades, 
aod  other  facilities  afforded  them,  together  with  other  circumstances, 
are  conjointly  operating  upon  the  mind  of  the  criminal  population  of 
the  metropolis,  so  as  to  make  the  sentence  not  only  less  to  be  dreaded, 
bat  even  to  be  desired  in  preference  to  imprisonment  for  a  lengthened 
period  in  oar  houses  of  correction.  My  impression  is,  that  some  great 
akerationa  must  take  place  before  long,  and  that  if  transportation  is  to 
be  superseded  by  imprisonment,  the  imprisonment  should  be  in  some 
distant  colony.  While  these  men  have  a  hope  of  renuuning  in  Eng- 
land, transportation  loses  all  its  wholesome  terrors.  It  requires  to  be 
announced  from  authority,  that  transported  convicts  will  not  be  libe- 
rated in  England,  even  if  they  should  serve  their  time  here.  Some  such 
intention  b  I  believe  in  contemplation,  but  the  information  should  come 
authentically.     A  very  few  words  would  prevent  a  great  many  crimes. 

The  next  class  I  taike  are  those  sentenced  to  one  year's  imprison- 
ment and  upwards,  which,  in  1847,  amounted  to  432,  or  about  2  to 
15.  But  in  the  year  from  Michaelmas  1847  to  1848,  they  rose  to 
476*  These  criminab  are  just  a  shade  removed  from  transports,  and 
are  often  quite  as  abandoned  and  profligate,  but  not  quite  so  much 
kaa  been  proved  against  them.  I  should  add  these  to  the  transports, 
and  make  one  body  of  them.  In  1847  there  were  953  out  of  3156  ; 
and  to  Michaelmas,  1848,  out  of  3123  they  were  1066,  or  more  than 
one-third  of  the  whole.  So  large  a  proportion  accused  and  convicted 
of  such  grave  offences  against  property  or  the  person,  is,  I  fear,  un- 
equalled in  any  other  prison  in  the  kingdom. 

In  1847,  1392  ;  and  in  1848,  there  were  1413  sentenced  to  periods 
lev  than  one  year.  If  among  these,  as  much  pains  were  taken  to- 
wards reforming  them,  as  are  bestowed  upon  transports,  I  believe  a 
large  number  would  do  well.  The  greatest  eSorta  are  now  made  among 
tnnsports,  where  the  hopes  of  success  are  less  remote.  Many  regular 
ineorrigible  thieves  are  among  these  men,  though  I  hope  well  of  more 
than  the  nuyority.  Yet  the  brief  history  of  not  a  few  is,  first  sentence 
three  months,  then  seven,  ten,  or  fifteen  years,  as  their  offence  may  be. 
Bctfalar  thieves  seldom  have  less  than  three  months. 

Five  you  will  perceive  were  bailed,  and  no  more  ia  heard  of  them. 
Great  offenders  sometimes  escape  in  this  way.  Two  were  acquitted 
aa  inaane,  and  two  were  committed  in  safe  custody  to  give  evidence. 
Three,  I  lament  to  say,  were  executed. 

I  impend,  my  lord  and  gentlemen,  some  remarks  on  female  pri- 
fmwra  and  javenile  offenders.  The  Court  is  well  aware  how  fSew 
women  are  committed  to  Newgate  compared  with  men.  Between  the 
i^gea  of  ten  and  fifteen,  I  should  think  fifty  or  a  hundred  boys  are  re- 
eeiTed  to  one  girL  Crime  takes  a  different  turn  in  girls  from  what 
it  does  in  boys.  Distress,  bad  associates,  evil  examples  at  home,  and 
ia  th  eir  immediate  neighbourhood,  extravagant  habits,  dress,  drink. 
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and  love  of  theatrical  entertainments,  have  the  effect  on  boys  that  they 
become  dishonest  to  attain  these  indulgences ;  and  on  girlsi  that  they 
become  unchaste.     Women  later  in  life  find  sach  eril  courses  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  their  desires.     Girls  some  years  on  the  town  become 
thieves  in   considerable  numbers.     They  rob  drunkfO  men  late  at 
night,  in   the  streets  or  in  their  lodgings.     Too  frequently  are  they 
assisted  by  bullies,  who  interfere  as  if  their  wife  or  skter  were  io- 
suited.     These  women  are  less  educated  than  any  other  class  of  of- 
fenders we  have.     Few  of  them  can  write  tolerably.     Their  want  of 
the  rudiments  of  instruction  may,  in  some  measure,  be  owing  to  their 
usefulness  to  their  mothers  when  children,  and  conseqaenily  being 
kept  away  from  a  place  of  education.     I  find,  on  an  extensive  in- 
quiry, over  several  years,  not  liking  to  trust  to  a  few  instancei»  that 
women  are   the  corrupters  of  women  generally,  and  not  men  u  ^^ 
should    suppose.       The  first  persuasions   usually   come   froa  otber 
women,  who  have  preceded  them  in   the  ways  of  sin,  and  he?  o 
such  corrupting  influence  be  sufficiently  exposed  or  succeasfbllj  r^ 
sisted  ?     The  most  careful  and  vigilant  moral  culture  on  the  pi^  of 
parents,  employers,  guardians,  and  spiritual  advisers,  must  be  aoited 
effectually  to  oppose  such  polluting  and  infatuating  corruptions. 

Domestic  servants  of  little  experience  and  very  young,  are  care- 
fully kept  by  themselves,  and  when  acquitted,  or  some  brief  sentanoe 
is  over,  they  are  sent  home,  even  to  distant  parts  of  the  country,  bf 
the  kind  intervention  of  the  Sheriffs'  fund.  I  have  received  a  oas- 
ber  of  very  gratifying  letters,  expressive  of  the  happy  effects  of  saek 
care  and  liberality. 

Among  boys  we  have  had  a  great  diminution  of  late.  The  follow^ 
ing  is  the  summary  of  those  committed  during  the  twelve  sessiow 
from  September,  1847,  to  September,  1848 :— Total  284.  Trai* 
sported,  35  ;  one  year  and  upwards,  32  ;  under  a  year,  187 ;  bills  ig* 
nored,  7  ;  acquitted,  22 ;  of  whom  .50  were  whipped. 

The  great  decrease  among  the  boys  committed,  I  ascribe  to  tbi 
free  use  of  the  birch  rod  in  the  prison,  by  order  of  court,  and  to  tbi 
beneficial  tendency  of  the  ragged  schools  outside  the  walls.  Both 
corporal  chastisement  and  mental  training  have  a  bearing  on  the  sab* 
ject,  and  my  impression  is,  that  both  are  serviceable.  I  have  an  idd 
that  our  boys  have  decreased  full  one-fifth,  if  not  to  the  extent  of  one* 
fourth.  This  is  the  more  gratifying,  as  the  suppression  of  crimi 
among  boys  is  nipping  it  in  the  bud,  and  operating  where  it  is  mort 
needed  and  most  useful. 

From  September,  1847,  to  September,  1848,  we  had  a  terrible  toe* 
cession  of  cases  of  murder.  The  Sheriffs  of  1847  left  a  woman  uiKler 
sentence  of  death  and  order  for  execution,  who  was  subsequeotl} 
found  to  be  pregnant,  and  transported  for  life.  Before  we  had  doo« 
with  her,  others  were  under  the  same  awful  sentence— Sale,  M'Coff 
Harriet  Parker,  Annette  Myers,  and  Hewson,  followed  in  snccessioif 
Three  of  whom,  Sale,  Parker,  and  Hewson,  were  executed.  For  UA 
ten  months  out  of  the  twelve,  there  were  prisoners  either  under  sei* 
tence  of  death  or  order  for  execution.  As  I  spend  a  consideraMi 
time  every  day  with  prisoners  so  situated,  the  experience  of  last  yai' 
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bas  been  very  peculiar.  On  the  mind  of  Annette  Myers,  the  image  of 
the  soldier  falling  in  the  act  of  dying,  when  she  shot  him,  was  so  vivid, 
that  for  days  and  nights  she  thought  of  nothing  else.  She  described 
it  as  always  present  before  her.  She  could  see  him  now,  was  her  re- 
peated remark*  A  similar  effect  was  produced  on  the  mind  of  Tom- 
kins,  who  murdered  his  paramour  in  a  fit  of  jealousy.  Sale  could 
lerer  forget  the  act  of  Mr.  Bellchambers  failing  by  the  blow  from  the 
iroD  bolt.  Harriet  Parker  told  me,  a  few  minutes  before  her  execu- 
tion, that  she  could  feel  the  throats  of  the  children  she  strangled  at 
the  end  of  her  fingers  then,  and  should  do  so  however  long  she  might 
ive.  These  are  facts  that  ought  to  be  powerful  deterrents  from 
riolent  passion,  jealousy,  and  rage.  But  I  am  fully  oottvinced  that 
the  law  has  gone  as  far  as  it  safely  can  in  sparing  the  lives  of  mur- 
lerers.  What  defence  can  be  made  against  a  malicious-minded 
Briminal  ?  Prudence  and  precaution  may  protect  and  defend  our 
boose  and  property.  The  law  expects  this ;  but  no  vigilance  is  a 
iefence  against  malice.  It  overtakes  its  victim  as  a  cat  or  a  tiger 
Ic^pe  from  its  secresy.  The  deliberate  midnight  assassin,  or  the  still 
Dore  formidable  mid-day  murderer,  no  one  can  guard  against.  No- 
thing but  the  certainty  of  suffering  death  will  protect  the  unsuspi- 
dons  innocent  person  from  the  knife  or  bullet  of  the  murderer.  As 
itrenuoos  efforts  have  recently  been  made  by  a  variety  of  persons  to 
ibolish  totally  the  punishment  of  death,  I  beg  respectfully  to  add  a 
few  further  observations.  There  is  no  one  in  the  kingdom  to  whom 
meh  a  relaxation  of  the  law  would  be  a  greater  boon  than  to  myself ; 
for  the  instructions  I  have  given  to  murderers,  and  to  persevere  in 
them  in  the  face  of  obduracy  and  impenitence,  are  of  a  most  painful 
nature.  To  have  from  day  to  day  to  expostulate,  remonstrate,  read 
ittd  pray,  with  an  offender  who  is  full  of  falsehood,  and  denies  his 
inilt  in  the  face  of  the  clearest  evidence,  is  a  duty  that  requires  the 
mind  to  be  diverted  by  nothing  from  its  settled  purpose.  Generally 
qpeaking,  before  execution,  these  barriers  against  the  truth  give  way, 
nd  the  criminal  softens,  but  the  feelings  are  little  less  wrought  upon 
vhen  the  spirit  of  the  offender  is  broken  with  true  contrition.  It  is 
ilmost  as  trying  to  have  to  deal  with  the  consciences  of  them  who 
ire  sinking  into  the  earth  with  sorrow,  and  speak  of  their  deadly 
srime  with  a  loathing  and  horror,  that  none  but  a  guilty  and  penitent 
mind  is  able,  as  it  is  when  they  are  bold  in  their  denial  and  presump- 
fclions  in  their  demeanour.  Apart  from  all  personal  considerations,  it 
is  a  daty  I  owe  the  court  to  express  the  deep  conviction  I  have,  that  the 
removal  of  this  terrible  penalty  will  be  attended  by  frightful  results. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  men  among  the  criminal  population  of 
ineorrigible  habits,  who  care  no  more  for  the  life  of  a  human  being 
than  they  do  for  that  of  a  dog.  They  are  most  savage  and  vindictive 
is  their  animosities.  Against  a  witness  or  an  informer  their  feelings 
ire  intense.  And  were  they  not  restrained  by  a  knowledge  that  they 
would  assuredly  suffer,  many  an  innocent  life  would  be  taken.  The 
qnestion  really  is,  by  which  process  is  life  most  saved.  In  my  apprehen- 
rion,  more  would  die  by  the  relaxation  of  the  law,  than  now  die  by  the 
itw.    Those  who  now  die  are  guilty,  such  as  would  suffer  are  innocent. 
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I  had  to  notice  last  year,  my  lord  and  gentlemen,  the  painful  oatore 
of  the  interviews  between  members  of  respectable  families,  and  their 
unhappy  relatives  who  may  be  committed  or  convicted  of  serious 
offences.     Many  a   heart-broken  mother   has  entered  the  walls  of 
Newgate  during  the  last  year  to  see  her  child  as  a  prisoner.    Nome- 
rous  members  of  reputable  families  have  been  within  twelve  senioDS 
transported.     Post-office  offences  have  been  frequent  beyond  my  ex- 
perience  in  former  years.  The  way  transports  are  treated  is  not  without 
its  weight  in  producing  these  sad  fruits.     These  young  men  have 
been  recommended  mostly  by  members  of  parliament  to  the  post- 
master general,  and  always  have  worthy  relatives.      When  led  by 
gambling,  drink,  irregularities  with  women,  or  extravagant  habits^  to 
be  unfaithful  to  their  trust,  they  little  think  the  day  is  coming  when 
their  poor  wife  and  weeping  children  will  stand  at  the  felon's  gate  of 
Newgate,  humbly  sueing  for  liberty  to  bid  him  a  long  and  last  fare- 
well.    In  the  hour  of  temptation  and  crime,  the  guilty  youth  never 
reflects  upon  the  lasting  shame  and  sorrow  he  is  inflicting  on  his  re* 
spected  father,  or,  what  is  worse,  his  heart-broken  widowed  mother. 
Some  accursed  lust  or  infatuated  desire  obtains  temporary  posseiBioB 
of  his  mind,  and  all  the  weighty  considerations  of  the  wretcbednesi 
he  inflicts  upon  others,  either  by  purloining  their  property,  or  tainting 
their  respectability,  are  totally  forgotten.     Nearly  the  same  obsem* 
tions  apply  to  other  classes  of  society.     Sons  of  gentlemen,  brotben 
of  clergymen,   dissenting   ministers,   physicians,   mercantile  derls, 
solicitors,  and  others,  have  gone  through  these  suflerings  in  the  last 
twelve  months.     What  is  the  use  of  warning  ?  the  experienced  wiQ 
say — we  shall  see  the  like  in  the  coming  year.     But  these  lines  may 
reach  the  eye  of  one  here  and  there,  and  produce  conviction  when 
there  is  time  to  avoid  the  frightful  crime  contemplated.    I  have  beard 
during  the  last  year  of  several  who  felt  most  acutely  the  justice  of 
some  similar  observations  I  then  made  on  passing  events.     It  may  be 
so  now,  and  in  that  hope  I  write.     But  in  no  case  are  the  feelings  so 
dreadfully  wrought  upon,  nor  are  scenes  so  trying  to  mere  spectators, 
as  when  murderers,  under  sentence  of  death,  ordered  for  execotion,  and 
with  a  very  few  days  to  live,  are  visited  by  their  friends.    Then  are 
scenes  that  baffle  the  power  of  words  to  describe.     A  cry  the  most 
heart- piercing  is  sometimes  heard,  fainting,  inability  to  spea^k  or  move^ 
a  violent  pain  at  the  heart,  and  other  indications  of  most  acute  sorrow. 
So  frequently  as  it  has  been  my  most  painful  duty  to  witness  such  ii- 
terviews,  they  never  can  recur  without  a  shudder.     The  man  of  ma- 
lignant feelings  and  blinded  passion  should  be  a  spectator  of  such  a 
meeting.    He  would  see  that  his  iron  bar,  knife,  or  bullet,  is  inflicting 
a  wound  where  he  did  not  intend  it  should  reach ;  he  would  lean 
that  he  could  not  lift  his  hand  against  the  life  of  another  withoot 
smiting  his  own  flesh.     Here  is  the  great  strength  of  crime ;  it  ii 
committed  without  calculating  moral  consequences,  or  letting  the  on* 
derstanding  exercise  its  rightful  influence. 

I  remain,  my  Lord  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  faithful  obedient  Servant, 

John  Davis,  Ordmanf, 
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X1A8T  month  we  laid  before  our  readers  the  extraordinary  pro- 
eeedinga  of  a  Roman-catholic  priest  in  Sligo,  of  the  name  of 
OWeily  and  expressed  our  intention  of  submitting  to  them  in  this 
mmiber  the  no  less  remarkable  transactions  in  which  another  of 
Qiese  gentlemen,  Mr.  Conway,  has  been  engaged.  The  docu- 
Bients  in  which  the  particulars  are  disclosed  are  contained  in 
fbe  seventh  series  of  the  papers  presented  to  both  Houses  of 
Ptoliament,  by  command  of  her  Majesty,  ^^  relating  to  proceed- 
ings for  the  relief  of  the  distress  and  state  of  Unions  and  Work- 
hoases  in  Ireland.^  It  appears  that  in  Ballinrobe,  in  the  county 
of  Mayo,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Conway,  the  Roman-catholic  curate,  has 
taken  a  very  leading  part  in  opposing  the  execution  of  the  poor 
law,  and  having  been  defeated  in  his  efforts,  he  was  determined  to 
levenge  himself  on  the  master  of  the  workhouse,  a  man  of  the 
DKMt  respectable  and  inoffensive  character.  Our  readers  will 
find,  by  die  accompanying  documents,  that  nothing  short  of  the 
death  of  his  victim  would  satisfy  Mr.  Conway : — that  he  en- 
deavoured, in  fact,  by  means  of  subornation  and  conspiracy,  to 
procure  the  conviction  of  Murphy  (the  master  of  the  workhouse) 
ind  to  have  him  hanged  for  murder.  Twice  he  made  this  incre- 
£Ue  attempt.  In  the  first  instance,  the  person  alleged  to  have 
been  murdered  was  found  to  be  alive  and  in  good  health ;  in 
Uie  second,  where  the  master  was  tried  for  his  life  before  the 
radge  of  assize,  the  jury,  (composed  of  Roman  Catholics  and 
notestants)  pronounced  Murphy  not  guilty,  without  leaving  the 
piry-box.  Indeed,  it  is  plain  that  if  there  had  not  been  very  cul- 
pable conduct  on  the  part  of  those  who  should  have  acted  other- 
wise. Murphy  never  would  have  been  put  on  his  trial. 

We  most  earnestly  request  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
Ihe  documents  we  shall  now  proceed  to  transcribe.  They  will 
prove  more  distinctly  tlian  a  thousand  volumes  the  deplorable 
eondition  of  a  country  in  the  hands  of  such  a  clergy.  For  Mr. 
Conway  is  still  the  priest  of  Ballinrobe.  And  from  any  notice 
dial  Archbishop  M^Hale  is  likely  to  take  of  his  proceedings,  it 
is  not  probable  that  he  will  receive  much  inconvenience.  And 
Tet^  again  and  again  we  repeat  it,  to  such  men  as  this  are  the 
legislature  consigning  the  education  of  the  Irish  poor ;  and 
duxmgh  the  instrumentality  aud  the  itifluence  of  such  men  is 
it,  that  the  wisdom  of  modem  statesmanship  expects  to  conci- 
liate and  to  govern  Ireland.  It  requires,  one  might  have  thought, 
no  great  measure  of  sagacity  to  predict  the  results  of  such  a 
policy. 

YoL.  XXXV.— ifdrcA,  184«.  2  a 
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<*  Extract  from  a  Report  from  Dr.  Dempster^  to  the  Commiitumen:^ 

Jufy  \5,  1848. 

*'  Referring  to  my  report  of  occurrences  at  the  workhouse  on  Thurs- 
day last,  I  beg  now  to  state  that  on  this  day  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conwaj 
had  infonnation  sworn  before  a  magistrate  against  Mr.  Morphji  tlie 
master  of  the  workhouse*  for  the  murderi  as  he  alleges^  of  a  pauper  noBBd 
Magoyerni  a  child  aged  seven  years.  This  child  was  scdsed  suddenlj 
on  the  3l8t  of  May  last,  with  bronchitis;  was  taken  to  hospital, iii4 
died  same  night.  Mr.  Conway,  finding  he  could  make  nothing  of  tlN 
first  case,  reported  in  the  Telegraph  new8paper^-4i  boy  from  ebetord 
division  of  Mayo^  ased  fourteen  years,  who  enfovM  rude  hmJth  (UAk 
moment  in  the  workhouse — now  attempts  to  foUow  up  Us  oiigioal 
charge  of  murder  by  the  present  As  this  will  be  the  subject  of 
judicial  inquiry,  I  shall  not  fbrther  comment  on  this  eztraoidintfy 
case ;  however,  I  cannot  refrain  from  observing,  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Conway,  by  his  acts  and  speeches,  is  keeping  ihis  town  in  a  itite  of 
very  great  excitement.  I  forward  two  depositions,  the  one  by  Dt^M 
KeUy,  the  relieving  officer  of  the  Ballinrobe  electoral  division,  the 
other  by  a  person  employed  in  assisting  at  the  distribution  of  tbe 
rations  in  same  division,  by  which  the  Commissioners  will  peroeve 
how  the  reverend  gentleman  is  conducting  himaelf.  I  request  then 
two  documents  may  be  returned,  as  they  will  be  required ;  and  I  kn 
no  copies  of  them. 

"  Enclosures  referred  to  in  foregoing. 

**  Gbntlemem,  Battmrobe^  June  30^  1848. 

^'  Having  reported  to  you  on  last  board-day  my  inability,  in  cosie- 
quence  of  certain  parties  applying  for  relief  on  the  days  set  apart  fo 
distribution ;  I  have  to  say  that  the  person  to  whom  I  alluded  to  is 
that  letter  was  the  Rev.  Peter  Conway,  who  wants  me  to  give  r^9t 
all  who  apply  to  him  indiscriminately  ;  and  on  my  refusing,  threaksd 
to  go  at  the  head  of  the  parish  and  break  open  the  meal  store  iogdjt 
for  them.  On  his  saying  this  I  replied,  that  I  would  wish  to  see  him 
do  so,  and  that  I  would  leave  the  case  before  the  Vice-Guarfiins. 
This  threat  was  used  to  me  twice. 

(Signed)  <<  D  Ebllt,  Relieving  Officer, 

**  To  the  Vice' Guardians,  BalHnrobe. 


County  of  Mayo, )  "  The  deposition  of  David  Kdly,  relieving  oflcer 
to  wit.  j  of  the  Ballinrobe  electoral  division,  and  Unioa  of 
Ballinrobe,  being  duly  sworn  on  the  holy  evangelists,  states  that  the 
within  statement  as  to  the  threats  held  out  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Coowif» 
is  true. 

"  David  Kelly. 

"  Sworn  before  me,  this  30th  day  of  June,  1848, 

**  James  Dempster,  M.D.,  Temporary  Poor-Law  Inspsttof* 
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jdwitf  of  MayOy )       ^^  The  deposition  of  Thomas  Thomson,  of  fiallin- 
io  wit.  j  robe,  in  said  county,  jeoman,  who  being  duly 

worn  on  the  holy  evangelists,  and  examined,  saith,  that  he  assisted  Mr. 
)BTid  Kelly,  the  relieving  officer  of  the  electoral  division  of  Ballinrobe, 
n  the  Union  of  Ballinrobe ;  and  that  an  many  occasions  of  so  assisting 
ud  David  Kelly,  in  giving  out  the  meal  to  the  people  on  the  relief 
iiii  of  said  electoral  division,  he  has  been  interrupted  by  the  Rev. 
^•ler  Conway,  Roman  Catholic  curate  of  the  parish  of  Ballinrobe, 
rlKH  ^  ihe  head  of  a  mob  of  people^  came  to  the  stores,  and  with 
hrettte  and  menaces  attempted  to  prevent  him,  deponent  and  his 
aristants,  in  giving  out  the  said  rations  to  the  people,  inasmuch  that 
enooa  not  upon  the  relief  lists,  or  those  passed  by  the  Vice- 
hmdiansy  were  brought  to  the  store  by  the  said  Conway,  who  then 
md  there  threatened  deponent,  with  those  assisting  him,  if  he,  said 
hfometUf  did  not  give  meal  or  rations  to  such  persons  as  he,  the  said 
ismasfy  ordered,  he,  said  Conway,  would  by  force  compel  deponent  to 
i  mm  And  deponent  states,  that  several  times  said  Conway  threat- 
aed  to  break  into  the  stores  if  the  meal  was  not  so  given  as  he 
rdered. 

**  Deponent  further  swears,  that  he  attended  mass  at  the  chapel  of 
tdlinrobe,  on  Sunday  the  2nd  day  of  July,  inst,  when  the  said  Rev. 
^ater  Conway  spoke  from  the  altar  of  said  chapel,  when  addressing 
le  congregation— /Aa^  the  Vice-Cfuardians  of  the  Union  of  BaUin' 
^ie,  and  the  Inspector  of  said  Union,  should  be  transported  for  four ' 
mi  years,  the  thing  they  were  best  acquainted  with,  or  words  to  that 
Bset ;  and  said,  that  the  government  of  the  country  was  sending  down 
Kmey  for  the  support  of  the  poor  of  the  country,  but  that  the  said 
■tiaJs^  meaning  the  aforesaid  Guardians  and  the  Inspector,  out  of 
rary  filing  so  sent  down  for  the  support  of  the  poor  as  aforesaid, 
odieted  tenpence,  and  only  gave  twopence  to  the  poor ;  which  obscr- 
itiona  of  the  said  Rev.  Peter  Conway,  as  deponent  believes,  were  cal- 
daled  to  bring  the  aforesaid  officios,  meaning  the  Vice-Guardians 
od  the  Inspector,  into  collision  with  the  mob,  over  which  said  Mr. 
Timway,  to  deponent,  seemed  to  have  complete  command, 

^  Thomas  Thompson. 

"  Duly  read  by  deponent  before  being  sworn, 

<<  Jambs  Dempster,  M.D. 
Witnessed  the  above.  Dated,  Ballinrobe,  July  15,  1848. 

"  DAvm  Kelly. 


The  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Chaplains  of  the  Workhouse  to 

the  Commissioners  :^-July  18,  1848. 

"  A  solemn  sense  of  the  most  imperative  duty  devolves  upon  us,  the 
tapUina  of  the  Ballinrobe  workhouse,  to  call  upon  you,  the  Poor- 
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Law  Commissioners,  in  this  critical  juncture  as  regards  liLr.  Murphy, 
to  throw  the  entire  shield  of  your  protection  around  this  injured  min. 
"  You  will  of  course  be  informed  by  the  Vice-Guardians  of  the  cir- 
cumstances to  which  we  refer,  and  therefore  it  is  needless  for  us  to 
enter  into  particulars ;  but  we  desire  to  record,  for  your  further  infor- 
mation, that  we  beUeve  him  io  be  the  intended  victim^  if  poisibUj  of  as 
nwful  a  conspiracy  as  was  ever  concocted.  And  most  conscientiously 
believing  this,  we  would  be  wanting  to  our  sacred  calling  did  W6  wt 
unequivocally  declare  it,  in  our  respective  official  ci^^Micities,  to  you  his 
highest  accredited  superiors,  possessing  as  you  do  full  power  in  his 
behalf. 

«*  We  write  not  at  the  dictation  or  suggestion  of  any;  and  the  Yery 
fact  of  our  difference  in  creed  may  tend  to  evince  our  greater  imity  ia 
making  this  communication. 

<<  But  what  is  the  case  ?  A  man  of  unblemished  integrity,  sarring 
you  faithfully,  and  above  all  suspicion  as  to  his  moral  character  in  the 
sight  of  those  who  are  daily  observing  him,  is  foully  charged  with  the 
dreadful  crime  of  murder — is  actually  incarcerated  on  that  chfigei 
through  the  most  manifest  corruption  of  evidence. 

<<  We  know  that  it  is  scarcely  possible,  or  within  the  range  of  poflft- 
bility,  that  he  could  be  found  guUty ;  but  we  respectfully  tdl  yon  thtt 
as  no  efforts  of  any  hind  wUl  be  left  untried  to  accomptish  tms  kofrii 
purpose^  it  is  your  bounden  duty  in  the  sight  of  God  and  mm,  not 
alone  to  vindicate  the  righteous  cause  of  your  aggrieved  servant,  hot 
for  the  public  weal  never  to  rest  until  you  are  successfully  instmmentil 
in  bringing  to  justice  the  instigators  and  abettors  of  such  dairvsf 
iniquity. 

"  Bear  in  mind,  gentlemen,  that  the  aversion  to  the  whole  poor  liw 
system  has  taken  such  hold  of  the  people  of  all  classes  (in  this  distridi 
at  all  events),  that  almost  every  man's  judgment  is  valueless  except  kt 
opposition ;  and  that  this  feeling  has  been  so  excited  as  to  have  bees 
already  made  to  bear  with  unjustifiable  severity  up<ni  this  poor  mSi 
and  may  eventuate  in  very  frightful  consequences  indeed. 

<<  What,  then,  may  not  be  said,  if  you  do  not  boldly  and  onbefl- 
tatingly  come  forward  in  Mr.  Murphy's  defence^  and  place  at  his 
disposal  the  most  ample  means  thereto  ? 

'^  Is  it  to  be  expected  that  so  humble  an  individual,  with  his  pittinee 
of  salary,  in  a  strange  country,  away  from  friends,  can  be  able  (except 
it  be,  indeed,  on  the  platform  of  his  own  innocence,)  to  take  his  stun 
against  a  combined  array  of  envenomed  accusers^  aU  contrHidmg 
unsparingly  to  his  persecution  and  to  his  prosecution  too  f 

**  God  forbid  that  we  should  seek  to  screen  him  if  guil^;  bot  bang 
80  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  contrary — nay,  ^  the  maliee  cf  kit 
enemies — we  cannot  too  strongly  express  this  our  convictioQ  oif  Vi 
innocence,  nor  yet  find  language  at  all  adequate  to  set  fi)rtb  oar 
abhorrence  of  their  conduct. 

"  Hence,  we  appeal  to  you,  gentlemen,  and  through  you  to  tbe 
Government  of  the  country,  for  Mr.  Murphy's  full  protection. 
'<  We  again  respectfully  demand  for  him  at  your  bands^  at  any  cO0l| 
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tbe  most  prompt  and  able  advocacy  that  can  be  had;  and  that  you  will 
not  fail  to  follow  up  most  strenuously  the  vindication  of  his  innocence, 
he  does  and  wiU  undoubtedly  deserve. 


« 


Dr,  Dempster  to  the  Commissioners: — JuU^  18,  1848. 


^*  I  have  the  honour  to  state,  for  the  information  of  the  Com- 
missioners, that  on  Monday  night  very  great  excitement  existed  in 
this  town  in  consequence  of  a  report  that  a  man  had  escaped  from  the 
workhoase,  where  the  officers  were  attempting  to  murder  him. 

"  I  was  in  my  office  about  half-past  eight  o'clock,  when  a  terrible 
uproar  was  in  the  street,  and  instantly  a  thundering  knock  was  made 
at  my  hall-door,  which  being  answered  by  the  servant,  it  was  announced 
that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conway  was  at  the  head  of  a  mob,  and  wanted  to 
tee  me.  I  went  to  the  door  and  found  Mr.  Conway,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Martyn,  the  magistrate,  who  took  the  informations  against  Mr* 
Murphy,  the  master  of  the  workhouse.  Mr.  Conway  was  leaning 
upoii  a  pauper,  whose  face  was  covered  with  blood.  Mr.  Conway 
called  to  me  to  look  at  the  man,  whom  he  stated  had  been  rescued 
from  the  murderers  in  the  workhouse.  This  he  said  as  if  to  me, 
although  addressed  to  the  mob  which  followed  him.  I  requested  Mr. 
Martyn  and  Mr.  Conway  to  walk  in,  and  to  bring  the  man  along  with 
them,  BO  that  we  might  examine  into  the  matter.  I  asked  Mr.  Martyn 
to  investigate  the  case,  but  he  wished  that  I  should  do  so.  I  did  so, 
tnd  so  Tillanous  a  case  of  conspiracy  never  was  exposed. 

**  The  man,  named  Martin  Casey,  had  entered  the  workhouse  on 
Satnrday  last;  that  he  attempted  to  leave  it  on  Monday  afternoon  by 
sealing  the  walls;  he  had  got  a  new  shirt  belonging  to  the  Union  with 
which  he  was  making  off;  he  was  detected  by  some  of  the  paupers, 
and  brought  back  before  he  got  over  the  boundary  wall,  and  was  put 
into  the  refractory  cell  by  order  of  the  schoolmistress — no  other  person 
in  anthori^  being  at  the  time  in  the  house,  all  others  being  ordered  to 
the  ooort-house  to  give  evidence  before  the  bench  of  magistrates. 

"Whilst  in  the  refractory  cell,  which  he  called  the  black-hole, 
be  stated  that  a  man  from  outside  threw  a  stone  at  him  through  the 
window  of  the  black-hole,  which,  striking  him  on  the  head,  severely 
injored  him,  and  cut  and  blooded  him;  this  I  made  Casey  repeat 
drcumatantially  several  times— *Mr.  Martyn,  J.P.,  acting  as  inter- 
preter. When  I  got  this  matter  out  I  saw  at  once  it  was  altogether  a 
made  up  case  of  subornation,  for,  as  the  Commissioners,  by  referring 
to  the  plans  of  the  workhouses,  will  see  that  there  is  no  window  in 
these  refractory  cells,  only  a  slit  for  air  and  light,  but  so  made  that  no 
one  from  outside  can  see  ipto  the  cell,  nor  by  any  possibility  throw  a 

staneifUo  ii. 

**  On  the  arrival  of  the  assistant  master  and  porter,  &c.,  from  the 
coort-honse  in  Ballinrobe,  Casey  was  liberated,  and  again  made  an 
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attempt  to  get  away,  in  which  he  succeeded,  and  came  to  Mr.  Conwaj, 
who  made  out  the  case,  and  brought  the  man  before  Mr.  Martyn  as  a 
magistrate.  I  saw  that  there  tpos  no  blood  on  the  shirt  collar  of  Casefi 
nor  any  on  his  coat  when  he  was  brought  into  my  office;  and  being 
suspicious  of  the  case  altogether,  I  thought  he  was  not  injured  at  all, 
and  having  heard  him  say  it  was  in  the  black-hole  he  got  the  blow 
from  the  stone,  confirmed  me  that  I  was  correct.  I  had  his  head 
examined,  in  presence  of  Mr.  Martyn,  by  a  medical  officer  of  the 
army  who  came  into  my  office,  who  washed  off  the  blood;  and  there 
was  not  even  an  abrasion  of  the  shin — the  marCsface  had  been  smeared 
with  blood  for  effect  before  the  mob. 

''It  was  arranged  that  Mr,  Martyn  should  attend  at  the  workhouse' 
this  day  at  ten  o'clock,  there  more  fully  to  examine  into  this  case;  and 
I  said  I  would  get  Mr.  Arabin,  the  resident  magistrate,  also,  and  the 
Vice-Guardians  to  be  there.  I  was  punctual  to  time.  Mr.  Arabin 
was  there;  examined  the  black-hole;  saw  the  impossibility  of  any  stone 
being  thrown  through  the  slit:  the  Guardians  also  came.  At  twdve 
o'clock  I  received  the  accompanying  letter  from  Mr.  Martyn,  from 
which  the  Commissioners  will  dniw  their  own  conclusion.  Neither 
Mr.  Conway  nor  Casey  made  their  appearance,  nor  has  that  reverend 
gentleman  made  any  further  stir  in  this  matter  ;  he  sees  he  has  gone 
too  far  in  it,  as  he  was  told  in  my  office  by  Mr.  Martyn  last  night 

<<  Mr.  Murphy  has  been  removed  to  Castlebar  gaol  for  trial  at  tiie 
ensuing  assizes.  It  is  not  for  me  to  conmient  on  his  case^  but  I  most 
say,  that  the  magistrates  would  not  have  retarded  the  cause  of  jasdce 
in  the  least  if  they  had  waited  for  the  investigation  called  for  by  the 
Vice-Guardians  ;  from  which  no  doubt  whatever  exists  by  those  who 
are  unprejudiced,  that  the  master  must  be  triumphantly  acquitted  of 
those  foul  charges  advanced  against  him* 

''  I  have  now  been  nine  months  in  constant,  I  may  say  daily  oontiit, 
with  him,  and  a  better  public  officer  I  do  not  know.  When  it  is 
borne  in  mind  of  what  materials  the  congregated  paupers  in  the  woA- 
house  ai*e  composed,  it  requires  a  man  of  decision  and  finnness  to  detl 
with  such  a  body  ;  and  Mr.  Murphy  had  these  qualifications.  I  ne^f 
saw  more  sorrow  and  regret  than  was  exhibited  by  every  inmate  .in 
the  establishment  at  the  committal  of  the  master ;  that  he  was  ^ 
humane  man  the  punishment-book  of  the  house  plainly  points  cot 
He  will  be  a  great  loss  to  this  Union.  However,  I  trust  he  soon  wiD 
be  liberated,  and  that  those  who  thus  endeavour  to  injure  him)  will 
receive  the  just  punishment  of  their  misconduct. 


*^The  Sev,  James  Anderson  to  the  Commissioners: — July  20,  IS4S. 

*'  I  send  herewith  copies  of  testimonials  of  character  iriven  to  Mr* 
Murphy  on  his  retirement  from  the  Carlow  workhouse,  imd  on  htf 
appointment  here,  by  the  Boman  Catholic  chaplain  of  the  Ciriow 
workhouse,  and  the  Boman  Catholic  bishop  in  that  ooontry. 
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**  I  send  these  testimoniab  (which  I  got  ahnost  accidentallj  yester- 
^7  \n^  ^^  ^^^  workhouse  here  mixed  up  with  other  papers  of  no 
great  consequence)  as  a  corroboration  of  the  testimony  in  his  favour 
signed  by  the  Rev.  John  Morris,  P.P.,  Roman  Catholic  chaplain  here, 
and  myself,  the  Protestant  chaplain. 

"  As  Mr.  Morris  has  been  n*om  home  these  two  days,  and  has  not 
yet  returned,  I  cannot  obtain  his  signature  to  this  communication,  but 
you  may  consider  it  as  yirtually  signed  by  him,  for  both  he  and  I 
entertain  the  highest  opinion  of  Mr.  Murphy,  and  the  utmost  abhor- 
rence of  the  malignant  conduct  now  being  pursued  towards  him. 

^'  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  you  will  be  true  to  your  aggrieved  and  faith- 
ful seirant,  and  indeed  by  doing  so,  you  will  be  but  upholding  your 
own  respectability. 

Enclosube. 

**  Mr.  Murphy,  now  master  of  the  Ballinrobe  workhouse,  I  know 

intimalely;  he  had  been  teacher  in  the  Carlow  workhouse  school,  from 

the  opening  of  that  institution  up  to  the  day  of  his  appointment  to 

Balliniobe.    To  Mr,  Murphy  is  due  the  highest  credit  for  the  manner 

in  which  he  discharged  his  duties  as  teacher  in  our  workhouse  school 

Hia  intense  anxiety  for  the  improyement  of  the  poor  children  under 

his  care  formed  the  subject  of  conyersation  and  the  theme  of  praise 

with  erery  one  connected  with  the  workhouse;  and  surely  the  progress 

made  by  Uie  children  in  acquiring  a  fair  English  education,  affoiSs  to 

all  eridenoe  the  most  condusive,  that  he  possesses  knowledge,  good 

sense,  and  a  practical  love  of  habits  of  industry  and  perseverance  so 

isqmsite  to  giye  efficiency  to  his  wishes,   I  regret  the  services  of  such 

%  man  are  now  lost  to  our  house.   As  to  Mr.  Murphy's  moral  character 

I  speak  Uie  sentiments  of  all  here,  when  statmg  it  is  excellent;  and 

thoogh  Mr.  Murphy  is  a  Pjrotestant,  it  is  my  duty  and  delight  to 

declare  he  was  eyer  equally  kind  to  Catholics,  as  to  tiiose  who  profess 

his  own  religious  creed.    He  is  possessed  of  too  much  good  sense  to 

make  odious  distinctions  on  the  mere  score  of  religion.    In  a  word» 

Mr.  Mnrphyis  a  man  in  whom  may  be  placed  confidence  unlimited  for 

^in<|Tie<M  of  heart,  good  sense,  impartiality,  and  probity.    What  I  have 

expressed  in  the  aboye  few  lines,  oonyey  to  the  mind  of  the  reader 

cn^  a  fiunt  idea  of  what  I  belieye  to  be  Mr.  Murphy's  real  worth  and 


W.  Joyce,  R.C.  Chaplain  of  Carlow  Workhouse. 
*'  September  19, 1847. 

**  Memohamduh.— The  above  was  sent  to  Mr.  Murphy  by  post  to 
Ballinrobe  by  Mr.  Joyce  from  Carlow,  Mr.  Murphy  having  been  at 
Ballinrobe  from  the  26th  August,  1847. 

**  "Mr,  Murphy  has  been  teacher  in  the  Carlow  Union  workhouse 
oince  that  institution  has  been  put  in  operation;  and  I  feel  it  is  due 
to  him  to  statei  that  he  has  conducted  himself  very  much  to  my  satis* 
6ction* 

*^I  hare  nerer  in  a  single  instance  found  that  he  made  any  attempt 
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to  interfere  with  the  religious  principles  of  the  Catholic  children,  and 
an  attempt  of  that  kind  could  not  be  made  without  coming  to  my 

4«F.  Halt, 
R.C.  Bishop  of  Kildare  and  LeighXau 

*'  Dated  at  Carlow  this  24th  daj  of  August^  1847. 


*'Mr,  R.  Baurke  to  the  Commissioners:— Juhf  22,  1848. 

'<  With  reference  to  jour  letters  of  the  15th  and  20th  instant, 
directing  me  to  inquire  into  the  facts  of  the  cases  reported  m  certain 
commuuications  addressed  to  you  by  the  Temporary  Poor  Law  In- 
spector and  the  Vice-Guardians  of  the  Ballinrobe  Union^  and  endoaing 
a  letter  from  the  two  chaplains  of  the  workhouse  on  the  same  solyeet) 
together  with  a  copy  of  your  reply,  wherein  yon  state  that  I  have  been 
instructed  to  make  a  searching  inquiry  upon  oath  into  the  drcask' 
stances  of  the  death  of  the  children,  who  it  is  alleged  were  murdend 
by  the  master;  I  have  now  the  honour  to  inform  yon,  that  on  dJ 
arrival  here  this  day  I  had  an  interview  with  the  chairman  of  the  Vice- 
Guardians,  the  Temporary  Poor  Law  Lispector,  and  the  resideit 
magistrate,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  information  obtained  froD 
them,  I  have  determined  to  postpone  holding  any  formal  inquiry  until 
I  shdl  receive  your  further  instructions. 

''  It  appears  that  on  Thursday  the  13th  instant  a  large  ccmcooraeof 
people,  led  or  accompanied  by  a  Roman  Catholic  curate  named 
Conway,  and  a  parish  priest  named  Waldron,  appeared  at  the  work- 
house gate  demanding  admission.  This  was  refused  in  conseqoeooe  of 
their  numbers  and  the  violence  they  displayed;  and  after  several  efforts 
had  been  made  by  the  people  to  force  an  entrance,  and  by  the  dergj- 
men  to  procure  it  for  them,  the  master  opposed  force  to  force,  and  a 
riot  ensued,  the  particulars  of  which  have  already  been  made  known 
to  you. 

**  It  appears  that  the  assemblage  of  people  at  the  workhouse  origi* 
nated  in  a  belief,  that  an  investigation  would  be  held  there  on  that 
day  into  certain  accusations  against  the  master  of  the  workhouse  fo^ 
▼iolence  towards  the  inmates,  resulting  in  murder,  which  were  made 
by  Mr.  Conway  to  his  congregation  on  Sunday  the  2nd  instant,  and 
contradicted  on  the  following  Sunday  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morris,  the 
parish  priest.  It  further  appears  that  Mr.  Conway  and  Mr.  Waldron 
entertained  this  opinion,  for  they  stated  it  in  the  board-room. 

*'  The  riot  was  with  difficulty  quelled  at  the  workhouse,  and  the 
rioters  were  pursued  by  the  troops  into  the  town;  but  no  further  pfO* 
ceedings  appear  to  have  been  taken  by  Mr.  Conway  or  Mr.  Waldron 
until  Saturday  the  16th,  when  informations  having  been  sworn  against 
the  master  of  the  workhouse  for  the  wilful  murder  of  a  boy  at  the  time 
an  inmate,  he  was  apprehended  and  (after  considerable  oppositioo  on 
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e  part  of  the  magistrate  who  received  the  information)  allowed  to 
▼e  bail  for  his  appearance  at  the  ensuing  pettj  sessions.  On  the 
Jondaj  following  the  case  was  heard,  and  terminated  by  the  com- 
ittal  of  the  master  to  take  his  trial  at  the  approaching  assizes  of 
■stiebar;  and  he  is  now  a  prisoner  in  the  county  gaol. 

**  In  this  posture  of  affairs  it  appears  to  me  impossible  that  I  could 
bctively  conduct  any  inquiry  into  the  charges  against  the  master,  or 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  riot;  and  as  the  truth  will  probably  be 
ade  known  when  the  judicial  inquiry  shall  take  place,  it  appears  to 
e  to  be  right  to  postpone  any  proceedings  until  after  the  trial,  which 
lOflt  come  on  within  a  fortnight;  besides,  any  interference  upon  my 
irt  at  present  might  be  open  to  misconstruction.  If  you  should  not 
;ree  with  me  in  this  opinion,  I  shall  be  ready  to  proceed  in  any  man- 
er  jou  may  direct 

^  I  purposely  abstain  from  comments  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Rev. 
Ir.  Conway  during  the  whole  of  these  transactions,  or  upon  the 
eciaion  of  the  justices,  as  to  admitting  Mr.  Murphy  to  bail.  The 
itter  has  been  brought  specially  under  the  notice  of  his  Excellency 
be  Lord  lieutenant,  by  a  report  from  the  resident  magistrate,  Mr. 
krabiB;  and  I  trust  that  after  the  trial  is  over  means  may  be  taken  to 
nrerent  the  repetition  of  such  violence  and  outrage,  as  that  enacted  here 
n  the  Idth,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Conway.  But  I  may 
le  allowed  to  state,  that  it  is  clear  beyond  all  doubt  that  Mr.  Murphy 
8  the  oliject  of  a  very  foul  conspiracy;  and  I  hope  that  you  will  not 
leem  it  improper  to  assist  him  in  procuring  such  advice  and  evidence 
m  his  defence  as  may  place  his  conduct  and  character  in  its  true  light 
before  a  jury,  to  which  perhaps  his  case  may  be  brought.  I  return 
lie  enclosures  to  your  letters. 


"  Mr.  R,  Bourke  to  the  Commissioners : — Juli/  25,  1848. 

^  As  I  have  received  no  further  instructions  from  you  by  this  day's 
post  in  reply  to  my  report  of  the  22nd,  I  conclude  that  you  approve  of 
my  intention  of  deferring  any  inquiry  into  the  charges  against  the 
Blaster  of  the  Ballinrobe  workhouse,  until  his  approaching  trial  shall 
haTe  taken  place,  and  I  therefore  propose  to  visit  Tuam  to-morrow,  as 
aoDOunced  in  my  weekly  report. 

'*  The  parties  concerned  in  this  conspiracy  have  not  been  idle  since 
the  committal  of  Mr.  Murphy.  I  informed  you  in  my  letter  of  the 
22nd  that  they  had  procured  a  second  set  of  informations,  charging 
Um  with  the  murder  of  a  girl  named  Peggy  Thornton;  and  since  then 
I  have  learned  that  a  third  set  have  been  prepared  and  transmitted  to 
the  Crown  Office,  charging  him  with  certain  aggravated  assaults.  I 
have  not  as  yet  seen  copies  of  these  latter  informations;  but  it  is 
amnifest  that  they  have  been  prepared  to  obtain  a  conviction  for  an 
•mult  in  the  event  of  the  murder  or  homicide  charges  falling  to  the 
gronnd,  as  no  count  for  an  assault  could  have  been  added  to  the  first 
indictment  for  murder  or  homicide;  and  if  acquitted  on  the  capital 
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charge,  he  could  not  have  been  tried  under  the  same  informations  for 
the  minor  one.  Besides  this,  summonses  were  taken  out  against  four 
or  five  inmates  of  the  workhouse  for  assault  in  refusing  admission  to 
the  mob  on  the  Idth  inst,  and  they  have  been  committed  to  take  their 
trial  at  the  assizes. 

*^  In  this  last  proceeding  the  parties  who  are  carrying  on  this  con- 
q>irac7  have  quite  overshot  their  mark.  They  could  have  obtained 
any  conviction  before  the  magistrates  at  petty  sessions;  but  by  return- 
ing the  case  to  the  assizes,  they  have  given  the  Vice-Guardians  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  ringleaders  of  the  riot,  and  the  principal 
actors  in  the  proceedings — the  Be  v.  Mr.  Conway  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Waldron;  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  thus  be  enabled  to  bring  out 
the  whole  truth.  Subscriptions  have  been  collected  through  the  town 
for  defraying  the  expenses  of  their  numerous  prosecutions. 

**  The  ill  feeling  among  the  townspeople  towards  Mr.  Murphy  is,  as 
I  really  believe,  attributable  altogether  to  his  being  an  honest  man, 
who  has  refused  to  connive  at  their  frauds  in  giving  bad  supplies  to 
the  workhouse.  It  has  been  also,  in  some  measure,  caused  by  the 
Yice-Guardians  having  taken  contracts  for  clothing  from  Dublin 
bouses,  where  they  procured  better  articles  for  fifty  per  cent  less 
money  than  here.  But  chiefly  this  disturbance  has  been  caused  by 
Mr.  Conway,  who  is  irritated  at  the  complete  failure  of  his  charges 
against  Mr.  Arabin,  relieving  ofiicer  for  Partry,  and  has  expressed 
himself  in  the  most  open  and  violent  manner  in  reference  to  the  pre- 
sent proceedings. 

**  I  have  seen  and  consulted  with  the  attorney  who  is  conducting 
Mr.  Murphy's  defence.  There  ^appears  abundant  evidence  to  contra- 
dict all  the  graver  charges  against  him,  even  if  the  grand  jury  should 
find  bills,  which  I  doubt.  And  I  think  that  enough  has  already  come 
out  to  warrant  an  indictment  for  conspiracy  against  the  Rev,  Mr.  Con- 
way, and  an  action  against  the  magistrates  for  false  imprisonment. 
Their  conduct  throughout  has  been  marked  by  strong  feeling  against 
the  administrators  of  the  poor  laws;  and  their  language  and  manner 
have  reflected  great  discredit  on  the  whole  bench. 


**  ITu  Vice- Guardians  to  the  Commissioners  .'^August  8,  1848. 

**  We  have  the  honour  to  state  that  we  attended  yesterday  at  the 
assizes  at  CastlebEur  to  be  present  at  the  trial  of  the  master  of  the 
workhouse,  and  we  have  the  si^tisfaction  to  be  able  to  state,  for  your 
information,  that  the  two  bills  of  indictment  against  him  for  murder 
were  ignored  by  the  grand  jury;  and  further  that  the  foreman.  Sir 
Bobert  L.  Blosse,  stated  in  open  court  '  tbftt  he  was  directed  by  the 

nd  jury  to  say  that  they  thought  it  was  a  foul  conspiracy,  and  that 
%B  their  opinion  that  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  were  all 
peijured.* 
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**  Mr.  R,  Bourne  to  the  Commissioners  x-^ August  5,  1848. 

^  In  the  last  oommtinication  which  I  had  occasion  to  address  to  you 
on  the  subject  of  the  charges  brought  against  the  master  of  the  Ballin- 
robe  workhouse,  I  stated,  that  all  the  bills  sent  up  to  the  grand  jury 
haTiiig  been  ignored,  it  was  to  be  presumed  that  the  accused  would  be 
fiNrthwith  liberated.  Some  hours  after  this  letter  was  despatched,  one 
of  the  members  of  the  grand  jury  (Mr.  Geoffry  Browne)  communicated 
lo  me,  officially,  the  views  of  his  fellow-jurors.  He  stated  that  it  had 
become  dear,  on  the  hearing  of  the  complaints,  that  the  majority  of 
tkmn  had  been  concocted^  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Hev.  Mr. 
Qnntasfy  and  thai  almost  every  witness  had  declared  ^t  without  this 
gendeman^s  interference  they  should  not  have  thought  of  accusing  the 
muuier  ;  but  Mr.  Browne  further  stated,  that  in  one  of  the  cases — that 
^  P%S7  Thornton — ^the  grand  jury  had  found  considerable  difficulty 
in  coming  to  any  conclusion,  in  consequence  of  the  defective  state  of 
the  hospital  books;  no  record  whatever  having  been  made  of  the  ad- 
mission of  Peggy  Thornton  into  hospital,  or  her  death  there,  although 
it'was  sworn  that  she  had  been  an  inmate  for  upwards  of  twelve 
hours. 

**  With  respect  to  the  first  part  of  his  communication  I  informed 
him,  that  the  attention  of  the  Vice-Guardians  was  directed  to  the 
adoption  of  the  most  efficacious  measures  for  vindicating  the  character 
of  the  master,  and  establishing  the  truth;  and  that  it  might  perhaps 
become  necessary  to  require  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  grand  jury, 
which  he  assured  me  could  readily  be  afforded.  As  to  the  irregularity 
in  the  medical  officers'  books,  I  further  stated  that  strict  inquiry  should 
he  made  into  it. 

**  I  was  surprised  a  short  time  afterwards  by  hearing,  when  in  the 
Beoord  Court,  that  upon  a  representation  of  certain  magistrates,  and 
the  assertion  that  additional  evidence  had  been  procured,  the  judge 
had,  on  application  of  the  crown,  sent  up  again  to  the  grand  jury  the 
hills  for  the  manslaughter  of  Peggy  Thornton  and  for  the  riot.  Being 
engaged  in  the  Record  Court  tOl  a  late  hour  of  the  day,  I  had  no 
opportunity  of  watching  these  criminal  proceedings  further;  but  before 
I  left  Castlebar  for  Ballina  (where  I  was  obliged  to  proceed),  I  heard 
that  the  bills  for  riot  had  been  again  ignored,  and  that  the  bill  for 
manslaughter  would  probably  sharo  the  same  fate.  I  therefore  left 
Castlebar  requesting  Doctor  Dempster  carefully  to  watch  the  proceed- 
ings. 

^  This  morning  I  have  received  a  special  letter  from  Captain  Farren 
informing  me  that  the  bills  for  manslaughter  had  been  found,  and  that 
the  master  is  to  be  put  on  his  trial,  and  requesting  me  to  return  to 
Castlebar;  he  also  states  that  two  counsel  have  been  retained  for  the 
mastery  and  that  the  case  will  probably  come  on  to-day. 

''As  I  cannot  hope  to  reach  Castlebar  in  time  to  be  present  at  the 
tijaly  and  as  all  that  was  possible  appears  to  have  been  done,  I  have 
not  adopted  Captain  Faxren's  suggestion. 
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'<  I  have  a  strong  hope  that  the  master  will  be  acquitted  altogether. 
I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  reading  the  additional  evidence  laid 
before  the  grand  jury;  but  the  first  informations  were  certainly  most 
loose  and  contradictory,  and  nothing  but  the  allied  irregolarity  of  the 
medical  officers'  books,  which  prevented  any  complete  record  of  tbe 
deceased's  life  from  being  laid  before  the  grand  jury,  would  hare 
created  even  a  doubt  on  l^eir  minds  as  to  the  nature  of  the  chaige. 
And  it  is  on  this  ground  alone  that  I  have  now  any  fear  of  the  issoe. 
The  weakness  of  proof  as  to  the  actual  cause  of  the  girl's  death  may 
add  something  of  confirmation  to  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  who 
charge  it  to  the  master. 

**  I  shall  communicate  further  as  soon  as  I  am  in  a  position  to  do  so; 
but  I  may  now  observe  with  reference  to  your  late  letter  to  the  Vioe- 
Guardians,  that  although  this  bill  for  manslaughter  has  now  been 
found,  yet  this  fact  by  no  means  relieves  the  magistrates  from  bkme 
in  not  admitting  the  accused  to  bail,  as  upon  the  informations  retarnfld 
by  them,  the  grand  jury  ignored  the  bUls,  and  were  only  induced  bj 
additional  evidence  to  let  the  case  go  to  triaL 


"A  Letter  from  Captain  Farren: — Auguei  6,  1848. 

'*  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  Murphy,  tiie  master  d 
the  Ballinrobe  workhouse,    has  been  triumphantly  acquitted.    Mr* 
Eeogh's  speech  was  magnificent,  and  his  cross-examination  of  dM 
crown  witnesses  most  able.    Only  one  witness  for  the  defence  m 
called,  the  venerable  and  respected  Ronuin  Catholic  priest  ci  BaUin- 
robe.     He  gave  poor  Murphy  a  splendid  character;  and  in  deir, 
simple,  earnest  language  stated  how  the  affair  against  him  originated 
The  judge  in  his  address  alluded  to  the  manner  in  which  he  hi^  gives 
his  evidence,  and  commended  him  highly.     His  lordship  was  abootto 
charge  the  jury,  when  one  of  them  stated  that  there  was  no  neoessi^  tf 
they  had  already  made  up  their  minds.    The  judge,  however,  said  tint 
he  wished  to  make  a  few  observations  on  this  extraordinary  case;  be 
spoke  of  the  necessity  of  investigation  in  a  matter  of  such  vital  intotet 
as  the  well-being  of  establishments  such  as  these  (the  poor-houses);  tbit 
at  the  risk  of  much  personal  inconvenience  he  had  determined  to  remaiB, 
and  sift  the  case  to  the  uttermost;  that  the  trial  had  been  long,  but  not 
more  so  than  necessary;  alluded  to  the  painful  ordeal  which  one  of  tbe 
witnesses  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Conway)  had  undergone,  but  added  that  itirtf 
most  essential  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  facts;  rebuked  in  becoming  term 
those  who  presumed  to  arraign  their  fellow-creatures  at  the  altar,  and 
by  denunciation  therefrom  to  expose  them  to  the  anger  of  an  excHed 
people.    In  fine,  he  made  a  most  impressive  address,  which  was 
listened  to  with  breathless  attention.     At  its  conclusion  a  verdict  of 
'  not  guilty*  was  handed  in;  and  no  other  charges  having  been  broogiit 
against  poor  Murphy,  he  was  discharged  to  tl^  great  delight  <rf  jadge^ 
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irjy  oomiBely  uid  warty  and  was  escorted  across  the  green  by  the 
ec^le,  who  cheered  him  lustily. 

^Mr.  Keogh's  cross-examination  was  most  able,  words  are  in- 
deqoate  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  he  dealt  with  Mr.  Conway, 
bwas  perfectly  crushing;  and  such  a  speech,  it  stirred  the  hearts  of  all; 
nd  when  he  concluded,  a  burst  of  applause  broke  forth  in  the  court 
rhich  could  not  be  suppressed  for  some  time. 

**  Dr.  Dempster  wishes  me  to  mention  that  his  report  will  be  made 
n  Monday.  The  trial  lasted  until  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock 
asl  night. 


**  The  Vice* Guardians  to  the  Cammissumers  :^^Augu$t  6,  1848. 

^  We  had  the  honour  to  report  that  the  bills  against  the  master  of 
the  poorhouse,  upon  two  charges  of  murder,  had  been  ignored  by  the 

End  jury  on  Wednesday  last.  We  have  now  to  inform  you  that  on 
nrsday  application  was  made  to  the  court  to  have  the  bills  returned 
o  the  grand  jury  to  be  re-considered,  additional  evidence  having  been 
>rocured«  This  application  was  supported  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conway 
md  four  of  the  magistrates  who  took  part  in  the  proceedings  at  the 
letty  sessions  the  day  the  mastei*  was  committed  for  trial,  lliese  gen- 
lemen  stated  that  the  ends  of  justice  would  otherwise  be  defeated,  and 
lad  some  of  their  own  names  entered  on  the  bills  as  witnesses.  On 
bese  grounds  the  bills  were  sent  up  to  the  grand  jury  on  Friday, 
rhen  the  bill  in  the  case  of  M'Govem,  on  whidi  the  master  was  com- 
nitted  for  trial,  was  again  ignored  ;  but  the  bill  in  Thornton's  case, 
(rhich  had  been  got  up  after  his  imprisonment,  was  found,  and  the 
xial  fixed  for  Saturday  morning.  At  the  sitting  of  the  court  yester- 
Uy  application  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  prosecutors,  and  several 
lAdavits  put  in,  to  postpone  the  trial  to  the  next  March  assizes,  evi- 
lently  with  a  view  of  keeping  the  master  in  prison.  After  much  time 
ana  taken  up  in  that  way  the  trial  proceeded,  and  resulted  in  the  tri- 
mnphant  acquittal  of  the  master,  and  the  complete  exposure  of  one  of 
Ae  MU>9t  atrocious  conspiracies  against  the  Ufe  of  an  innocent  man  that 
was  ever  brought  to  light. 

**  We  will  forward  a  detailed  account  according  to  the  desire  ex- 
pceued  in  your  letter ;  but  as  it  must  be  prepared  with  care  and  ac- 
tmncj  it  will  occupy  two  or  three  days.  In  the  meantime  we  cannot 
rafindn  from  expressing  our  conviction,  that  the  future  administration 
of  the  poor  law  free  from  embarrassing  interruptions^  perhaps  its  very 
eiteenoe^  in  this  county,  depends  on  the  steps  now  ta^en  to  punish  the 
insHgators  and  abettors  of  such  an  atrocious  crime.  There  can  be  no 
•eenrity  for  life  or  liberty  if  persons  intrusted  with  magisterial  power, 
iwom  to  do  equal  justice  without  fear  or  favour,  are  not  free  from 
pngudice,  and  possessed  of  sufficient  moral  courage  to  decide  justly,  in 
diflaace  of  either  popnlar  clamour  and  excitement,  or  any  other  more 
liaifter  ixifliience. 
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**  Dr.  Dempster  to  the  Commissioners: — August  6,  1848. 

p&.''  I  have  the  honour  to  state,  for  the  information  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, that  I  attended  at  the  assizes  of  Castlebar  in  pursuance  of  a 
subpoena,  in  the  matter  of  the  committee  of  the  fever  hospital  of  Eal- 
main,  in  which  I  had  to  produce  all  papers  and  documents  in  my  pos- 
session, and  that  there  was  a  verdict  in  favour  of  the  defendants. 

'<  I  remained  in  Castlebar  to  assist  at  the  trial  of  Mr.  Murphy,  the 
master  of  the  workhouse  here,  which  terminated  in  an  honourable  ac- 
quittal at  9  P.M.  last  night.  The  only  witness  examined  for  the  defence 
was  the  Bev.  John  Morris,  parish  priest  of  Ballinrobe  and  chaplain  to 
the  workhouse.  The  jury  without  leaving  the  box,  and  before  his 
lordship  had  spoken  on  the  subject,  said,  they  would  save  him  the 
trouble  and  time,  as  they  had  agreed  to  their  verdict  unanimously. 
However,  his  lordship  said,  that  this  was  a  case  of  such  importance  to 
the  peace  of  the  country,  and  from  the  disclosures  which  had  taken 
place  that  day,  and  from  what  had  occurred  in  the  grand  jury-room 
during  the  week,  and  the  observations  from  that  body  of  gentlemen, 
that  he  must  likewise  make  some  observations  on  this  most  extraor- 
dinary case,  such  as,  from  the  time  he  had  the  honour  of  presiding  as 
a  judge,  or  from  the  time  he  had  practised  as  a  barrister,  never  came 
within  the  scope  of  his  experience  ;  in  fact,  such  a  case  of  wicked  con* 
spiracy  against  the  life  of  an  innocent  man  in  particular,  and  against 
me  officials  of  the  workhouse  in  general,  and  every  one  connected  with 
the  poor  law  in  this  Union,  never  was  laid  before  the  public.  Full 
notes  of  the  trial  were  taken  for  the  press,  which,  when  published,  I 
shall  transmit  for  the  information  of  the  Commissioners. 

**  I  furnished  full  explanation  of  the  riot  at  the  workhouse  on  the 
18th  ultimo,  as  also  of  the  case  of  Martin  Casey,  who  was  brought  to 
my  office  on  the  1 8th  July,  with  his  head  and  face  smeared  with  blood, 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conway,  as  also  notes  of  his  several  denunciations  of 
us  from  the  altar ;  so  that,  I  think,  for  the  future  the  officials  of  Bal- 
linrobe will  be  allowed  to  perform  their  duty  without  further  interfer- 
ence from  that  reverend  gentleman,  to  all  of  which  he  was  examined, 
and  remained  for  two  hours  under  the  most  searching  inquiry  by  Mr. 
Keogh,  our  counsel,  and  was  clearly  shown  to  the  judge  and  jury  to 
have  been  the  prime  mover  of  this  most  vile  conspiracy. 


**  The  Commissioners  to  Dr.  Dempster  in  reply  .^^^August  9,  1848. 

^^  I  am  directed  by  the  Commissioners  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  report  of  the  6th  instant,  relating  to  Ballinrobe  Union;  and  I 
am  to  express  the  satisfiiction  of  the  Commissioners  at  the  result  of 
tlie  recent  trial  of  the  master  of  the  workhouse. 

*^  The  Commissioners  themselves  never  entertained  any  doubt  of  the 
resolt;  but  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  Commissioners  that,  owing 
to  the  ability  of  Mr.  Keogh,  the  innocence  of  the  workhouse  master 
was  established  in  such  a  convincing  manner,  as  appears  to  have  left 
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no  doubt  on  the  subject  in  the  mind  of  the  jury^  or  of  the  learned 
judge. 

"  The  Commissioners  request  70U  to  communicate  this  letter  to  the 
master  of  the  workhouse,  and  to  assure  him  that  the  Commissioners 
plaoe  undiminished  confidence  in  his  efficiency,  and  that  he  may  rely 
on  the  unvarying  support  of  the  Commissioners  as  long  as  he  dis- 
charges his  duty  in  the  manner  which  has  been  so  favourably  brought 
under  their  notice. 


**  The  Rev.  James  Anderson  to  the  Commissioners  .'^-August  6,  1848. 

"  I  returned  very  late  last  night  from  the  assizes  of  Castlebar,  and  am 
happy  to  inform  you,  without  delay,  that  Mr.  Murphy,  the  master  of 
the  Ballinrobe  workhouse,  was  most  triumphantly  acquitted.  The 
jury  was  a  mixed  one — Romanists  and  Protestants ;  and  so  over- 
whelmed were  they  all,  that  even  the  former  rose  up  and  requested  of 
the  judge  (Jackson)  to  depart  from  the  usual  course,  and  not  waste  the 
public  time  any  further  by  addressing  them.  I  write,  because  I  united 
with  the  Rev.  John  Morris,  P.P.,  before  in  informing  you,  that  this 
case  was  an  awful  conspiracy  ;  and  now  you  may  see,  and  you  will 
see  still  more,  that  we  were  justified  to  the  fullest  extent  in  our  obser- 
vations.  The  thanks  of  the  Government  and  of  yourselves  should  be 
given  to  Mr.  Keogh,  the  counsel,  and  to  Mr.  Morris  ;  the  former  has 
been  the  means  of  uncommon  service  to  the  country,  by  exposing  the 
diabolical  agents  in  this  vile  afiair,  and  the  latter  has  raised  himself 
beyond  all  praise. 

"  It  was  the  feeling,  that  Mr.  Eeogh  has  made  his  fortune  for  ever  by 
his  speech  and  cross-examination  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Conway  ;  and  the 
burst  of  applause  when  he  sat  down  was  inconceivable  for  enthusiasm 
and  admiration. 

*'  I  trust  that  he  and  Mr.  Morris  will  be  substantially  rewarded  for 
the  eminent  services  they  have  rendered  to  this  country  ;  for  if  matters 
were  suffered  to  proceed  as  they  were,  I  do  believe  that  rebellion  would 
be  the  dreadful  consequence ;  and  such  is  the  exasperated  feeling 
against  Mr.  Morris,  that  even  (one  would  suppose  respectable)  persons 
in  this  town  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion  were  heard  to  say,  that 
Mr.  Morris  might  now  live  on  his  60/.  salary  from  the  workhouse. 
You  will  hear,  of  course,  from  others  all  particulars  ;  but  I  do  say, 
that  as  the  officials,  &c.,  have  been  themselves  accused  of  conspiracy, 
&c.,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conway,  that  steps  should  be  tahen  to  defend  us. 


"  77ie  Commissioners  to  the  Rev.  J.  Anderson  in  reply  : — August  9, 

1848. 

**  I  am  directed  by  the  Commissioners  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  6th  instant,  relating  to  the  recent  trial  of  the  master 
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of  the  workhouse  of  Balliiirobe  Union  ;  and  I  am  to  express  the  Coni- 
missioners'  thanks  for  jour  communicaticMi. 

"  The  Commissioners  haye  felt  the  greatest  satisfaction  at  the  result 
of  the  trial  of  the  master;  and  it  must  be  gratifying  both  to  yon  and  to 
Mr.  Morris  to  know^  that  the  opinion  which  jou  long  since  pronounced 
on  the  subject,  has  been  confirmed  and  approyed  by  the  competent 
authorities  at  the  last  assizes, 

**  The  Commissioners  are  convinced  that  the  recollection  of  haying 
borne  conyincing  testimony  to  the  merits  of  an  innocent  and  persecuted 
man,  will  be  a  proud  consolation  to  Mr.  Morris,  under  any  obloqnj 
which  he  may  be  subject  to  for  having  so  nobly  discharged  his 
duty." 

We  leave  these  extraordinaiy  documents  to  speak  for  them*-^ 
selves.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  be  able  to  add,  that  step^ 
had  been  taken  to  defend  those  who  are  employed  to  carry  th^ 
laws  into  execution ;  and  that  the  Irish  populace  were  not  le^^ 
under  the  impression  that  a  Romish  priest  may  perpetrate  wi%]^ 
impunity  crimes,  which,  if  committed  by  a  Protestant  clergy^^ 
man,  would  have  been  visited  with  the  heaviest  punishment 
the  laws  and  the  government  could  inflict      They  may  be 
wrong  in  this  impression ;  but,  unquestionably,  the  inuifessioia 
does  exist,  and  as  long  as  it  exists,  it  is  perfectly  mtfle  to 
expect  the  Irish  people  to  entertain  much  reverence  for  die 
laws,  or  respect  for  the  government. 


THE 
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BURNET  AND  WHARTON. 

Mv  DEAR  Sir, — The  juxtaposition  in  which  one  of  your  corres- 
pondents has  this  month  placed  two  characters  of  Archbishop 
Laud,  each  from  a  quarter  entitled  to  so  much  respect,  and  yet  so 
different  from  each  other,  is  extremely  interesting ;  and  I  shall  lie 
glad  if  you  will  allow  me  to  do  the  same  with  two  statements 
respecting  another  prelate,  whose  name  is  equally,  though  not  in 
the  same  way,  prominent,  and  popularly  known,  in  connexion 
with  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England.  Laud  and  Burnet 
were  indeed  very  diiferent  men;  but  there  was  not  a  greater 
difference  between  the  men  themselves,  than  that  which  exists 
between  the  two  characters  under  which  each  of  them  luis  been, 
and  occasionally  is,  represented  to  the  world.  Without  under- 
taking to  decide  which  is  the  true  one,  as  it  respects  Burnet,  will 
you  allow  me  to  place  before  your  readers  two  of  the  most  recent 
representations  that  1  have  met  with.  Your  correspondent  has 
extracted  from  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  Mr.  Macaulny's  His- 
tory. As  to  the  first  of  these  sources,  1  am  not  going  thither ; 
for  though  (unless  I  am  mistaken  where  I  feel  very  certain)  I 
could  send  you  sheets  enough  from  that  Review,  which  owe  their 
existence  to  the  siivne  pen,  yet  it  is  not  there  that  the  particular 
passage  to  which  I  refer  is  to  be  found.  1  extract  it  from  a  review 
of  Mr.  Thomas's  History  of  the  State  Paper  Office,  in  the  Literary 
Gazette;*  and  if  I  took  the  liberty  to  affix  what  1  believe  to  be 
the  right  name,  to  an  article  which  the  author  has  chosen  to  print 

*  Na  1664,  for  Dee.  9, 1848. 
Vol.  XXXV.—Aprif,  1849.  8  C 
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if^ithout  one,  it  would,  I  think,  as  fully  justify  the  stress  which  1 
lay  on  the  opinion  expressed,  as  any  name  that  I  could  mention. 
The  reviewer  having  quoted  D'Israeli's  words  that,  "  unsunned 
treasures  lie  in  the  State  Paper  OflBce,"  afterwards  says: 

**  In  the  wide  field  of  inquiry  which  the  '  unsunned  treasures'  afford, 
the  first  in  chronological  order  is  the  History  of  the  Reformation.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  three  standard  historians,  Fox,  Burnet, 
and  Strype,  have  no  other  value  except  as  memorials  of  their  own 
feelings  and  portraitures  of  their  own  personal  characters,  and  eo  far 
as  they  give  original  documents  or  afford  the  means  of  reference 
thereto.  Yet  even  as  collections  of  materials  their  utiUty  can  only  be 
conceded  with  considerahle  qualifications.  Fox,  ignorant  and  malig- 
nant, has  as  far  as  is  practicable  imparted  untruth  to  every  paper  be 
touched.  Burnet,  well  skilled  in  party  politics,  selected  the  documents 
with  the  tact  of  an  Old  Bailey  counsel,  simply  taking  those  which 
would  help  his  own  case ;  he  was  too  acute  to  falsify  evidence,  but  be 
garbled  it  with  wonderful  acuteness  and  skill.  Strype  was  a  thoroughly 
conscientious,  honest,  well-meaning,  and  diligent  man,  and  considen'ng 
his  position  as  the  incumbent  of  a  country  living,  his  performances  are 
wonderful ;  but  his  situation  necessarily  imposed  great  difficulties  upon 
his  consultation  of  original  documents,  and  hence  his  copies,  extracts, 
and  quotations  teem  with  inaccuracies.  •  .  •  It  is  impossible  to  impate 
any  blame  to  this  truly  diligent  collector,  for  imperfections  which  in 
him  were  inevitable.  But  it  is  time  that  the  defects  of  Strype  dKNild 
be  corrected.  .  .  .  Critical  editions,  indeed,  of  all  the  three '  standard 
writers,'  dissecting  their  statements,  supplying  their  deficiencies,  and 
amending  their  mistakes,  whether  historical  or  textual,  must  be  the 
first  <  step  to  knowledge'  in  the  most  important  era  of  our  ecclesiastical 
history.*' 

This  is  indeed  brief,  but  it  is  plain  and  strong ;  and  it  appean 
to  me  to  be  anything  but  consonant  with  Mr.  Macaulay's  account 
of  Bishop  Burnet.  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  considered  as 
an  ebullition  of  "  factious  animosity,"  or  <* petulant  wit;"  and  it 
is,  I  believe,  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  quiet,  deliberate, 
opinion  of  a  sober-minded  gentleman  peculiarly  qualified  bj 
talent,  thought,  reading,  and  opportunity,  to  give  one.  Mr. 
Macaulay,  on  the  other  hand,  says : 

«*  The  fame  of  Burnet  has  been  attacked  with  singular  malice  and 
pertinacity.  The  attack  began  early  in  his  life,  and  is  still  carried  on 
with  undiminished  vigour,  though  he  has  now  been  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  quarter  in  his  grave.  He  is  indeed  as  fair  a  mark  as  fac- 
tious animosity  and  petulant  wit  could  desire.  The  faults  of  his 
understanding  and  temper  lie  on  the  surface,  and  cannot  be  missed. 
They  were  not  the  faults  which  are  ordinarily  considered  as  belonging 
to  his  country.  Alone  among  the  many  Scotchmen  who  have  ndaed 
themselves  to  distinction  and  prosperity  in  England,  he  had  that  cha- 
racter which  satirists,  novehsts,  and  dramatists,  have  agreed  to  ascribe 
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>  Irish  adventurers.  His  high  animal  spirits,  his  boastfuhiess,  his 
[idiaseinbled  vanity,  his  propensity  to  bhmder,  his  provoking  iudis- 
letion,  his  unabashed  audacity,  afforded  inexhaustible  subjects  of 
dicule  to  the  Tories.  Nor  did  his  enemies  omit  to  compliment  him, 
^metimes  with  more  pleasantry  than  delicacy,  on  the  breadth  of  his 
louldersy  the  thickness  of  his  calves,  and  his  success  in  matrimonial 
rqjects  on  amorous  and  opulent  widows.  Yet  Burnet,  though  open 
I  many  respects  to  ridicule,  and  even  to  serious  censure,  was  no  con- 
tmptible  man.  His  parts  were  quick,  his  industry  unwearied,  his 
tading  various  and  most  extensive.  He  was  at  once  a  historian,  an 
itiqoary,  a  theologian,  a  preacher,  a  pamphleteer,  a  debater,  and  an 
Jtive  political  leader ;  and  in  every  one  of  those  characters  made 
imeelf  conspicuous  among  able  competitors.  The  many  spirited 
acts  which  he  wrote  on  passing  events  are  now  known  only  to  the 
irious  ;  but  his  History  of  his  own  Times,  his  History  of  the  Refor- 
lation,  his  Exposition  of  the  Articles,  his  Discourse  of  Pastoral  Care, 
is  L«ife  of  Hale,  his  Life  of  Wilmot,  are  still  reprinted,  nor  is  any 
x>d  private  library  without  them.  Against  such  a  fact  as  this  all  the 
forts  of  detractors  are  vain.  A  writer,  whose  voluminous  works,  in 
nreral  branches  of  literature,  lind  numerous  readers  a  hundred  and 
lirty  years  after  his  death,  may  have  had  great  faults,  but  must  also 
ave  had  great  merits :  and  Burnet  had  great  merits,  a  fertile  and 
igorons  mind,  and  a  style  far,  indeed,  removed  from  faultless  purity, 
at  always  clear,  often  lively,  and  sometimes  rising  to  solemn  and 
fnrid  eloquence.  .  .  .  In  hb  moral  character,  as  in  his  intellect,  great 
lemishes  were  more  than  compensated  by  great  excellence.  Though 
ften  misled  by  prejudice  and  passion,  he  was  empliaiically  an  honest 
Mm.  Though  he  was  not  secure  from  the  seductions  of  vanity,  his 
>irit  was  raised  high  above  the  influence  either  of  cupidity  or  of  fear. 
[is  nature  was  kind,  generous,  grateful,  forgiving." — Vol.  ii.  p.  177. 

Having  a  very  sincere,  and  a  verv  high  respect  for  the  abilities 
r  the  two  champions  of  these  very  different  opinions,  I  hope  there 
i  no  malice  in  wishing  to  see  them  fairly  enter  the  lists  in  their 
efence.  They  have  put  themselves  upon  their  country  in  the 
[igh  Court  of  Public  Opinion,  and  issue  is  fairly  joined.  And 
^  m  talking  of  lists,  I  have  instinctively  rambled  from  those  of 
hivalry  to  the  Law  List,  and  raised  in  my  own  mind  the  recol- 
iction  of  the  Pleader's  Guide — a  work  probably  as  familiar  to 
le  early  days  of  both  those  gentlemen  as  to  my  own — let  me 
iodidly  confess  that,  while  I  hope  I  am  as  peaceable  and  tem- 
erate  a  man  as  Simon  Trout  was,  I  do  in  some  measure  sympa- 
lize  with  him,  and  am  inclined  to  say  publicly  to  you,  as  ne  did 
rivately  to  his  friend  the  farmer — 

"  Why,  then,  says  he :  Chubb,  'tis  not  right 
That  we  should  lose  so  sweet  a  fight." 

Jid  I  sliould  be  very  happy,  in  further  accordance  with  the  plan 
looted  by  that  worthy  teacher,  to  suggest  that,  **  since  so  good 
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a  man  you're  veckon'd,"  (by  which  I  mean  no  compliment,  but 
simply  that  all  your  friends  know  that  you  have  paid  very  parti^ 
cular  attention  to  Bishop  Burnet,  and  perhaps  know  more  abont 
him  and  his  works  than  anybody  else  does,)  you  should  administer 
to  each  champion  some  courteous  stimulant  that  might 

«  cheer  his  heart,  and  stir  his  hlood, 
And  make  him  fight,  and  do  him  good." 

For  such  an  encounter,  carried  on  as  it  would  be  between  such 
parties,  must  serve  the  cause  of  truth.  It  must  have  the  efFectof 
exposing  some  falsehoods,  establishing  some  facts,  and  throwing 
light  on  some  doubtful  parts  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  por- 
tions of  the  History  of  England.  The  simple  but  very  important 
question  is,  Did  Burnet  compose  his  History  as  a  crafty  party 
writer,  who  ^^  selected  the  documents  with  the  tact  of  an  Old 
Bailey  counsel,"  not,  perhaps,  rising  to  the  bold  sin  of  alleging 
falsehood,  but  more  infamous  by  the  sly  concealment  of  truth;  or 
was  he  "emphatically  an  honest  man"? 

In  the  meantime,  may  I  say  a  few  words  about  one  of  tbe 
earliest  assailants  of  Burnet?  I  mean,  Henry  Wharton.  I  ask 
it,  not  merely  because  I  feel  something  like  a  sense  of  duty  from 
having  been  his  successor  in  office,  and  had  so  long  the  custody 
of  his  commonplace-books,  letters,  and  papers, — nor  merely 
because  I  feel  an  interest  in  his  character,  from  having  bad  before 
my  eyes,  almost  daily,  for  many  years,  some  memorial  or  other  of 
his  knowledge  and  industry,  till  his  handwriting  was  as  familiar 
to  me  as  that  of  any  living  friend — but  because,  as  he  was  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  first,  and  most  formidable,  and,  in  point  of  talent, 
learning  and  character  most  respectable,  assailants  of  Burnet,  I 
am  not  satisfied  that  he  should  be  delivered  over  to  disgraceful 
oblivion,  with  a  nameless  herd  of  factious  and  petulant  writers 
who  attacked  an  "  emphatically  honest  man."  I  do  not  mean 
to  vouch  for  all  that  he  said,  or  to  defend  all  that  he  did;  though 
there  is  one  consideration  which  may  form  a  general  plea  in  his 
behalf.  He  had  all  his  life  a  misfortune  which  is  common  to  all 
men.  Many  outgrow  it,  but  he  did  not.  He  was  never  anything 
but  a  young  man ;  and  nobody  doubts  that  some  of  the  almost 
incredible  quantity  of  work  which  he  did,  was  hastily  and  rashly 
done.  Perhaps  if  older  and  wiser  heads  had  been  consulted  by 
a  man  who  had  not  lived  eight  and  twenty  years,  they  would  have 
advised  him  cither  not  to  attack  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  at  all, 
or  else  to  do  it  with  more  deliberation  and  cautious  circumstance. 
They  might  have  told  him  that  it  was  not  a  thing  to  be  done  by 
«  a  month's  work,  at  a  distance  from  his  other  helps,"  and  with 
only  what  "  his  memory  and  present  collections  suggested  to  him.** 
Perhaps,  too,  they  could  not  have  entirely  approved  of  all  the 
three  motives  which  he  sets  down  in  his  Leatin  c^ary  with  singular 
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simplicity,  though  not,  perhaps,  precisely  in  the  order  of  their 
intensity  or  actual  efficiency.  First,  that  he  might  somewhat 
diminish  and  counteract  that  fame  which  he  beHeved  that  the 
bishop  was  abusing  to  the  injury  of  the  Church.  Secondly,  that 
he  might  point  out  to  posterity  errors  which  were  passing  for 
truth  ill  the  history  of  our  Church.  Thirdly,  that  he  might  in 
some  small  degree  relieve  his  mind,  which  was  irritated  by  the 
injuries  which  ne  had  received  from  the  bishop.* 

1  do  not  undertake  to  explain  all  the  causes  and  circumstances 
of  the  long  quarrel  which  preceded,  and  in  part  led  to,  Wharton's 
attack  on  Burnet.  But  all  that  is  necessary  for  our  present  pur- 
pose seems  pretty  clear,  and  may  be  said  in  a  few  words.  It  must 
always  be  remembered  that  Wharton's  (even  supposing  it  to  have 
been  no  better)  was  not  political,  polemical,  or  in  any  way  "  fac- 
tious'' animosity;  and  that  he  was  as  stout,  and  staunch,  and,  in 
the  circle  of  the  best  informed  and  most  interested,  as  notorious 
ft  Protestant  as  Burnet  was.f  He  was,  however,  the  chaplain  of 
Archbishop  Sancroft;  and  it  is  to  this  that  Wharton  ascribes 
the  Bishop  of  Sarum's  original  dislike.  Dislike  certainly  existed ; 
and  it  was  not  removed,  as  political  distrust  might  have  been, 
even  when  the  young  chaplain  prayed  for  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary  in  the  primate*s  chapel,  and  before  his  face.  It 
might  not  be  enough  to  clear  him  with  Burnet  perhaps,  because, 
though  he  was  sharply  rebuked  for  his  offence,  he  retained  his 
office,  and  the  unimpaired  affection  of  his  patron  ;  who,  when  he 
drew  near  his  end,  though  he  forbade  that  his  favoured  chaplain, 
or  any  but  a  nonjuring  clergyman,  should  be  present  at  his  death 
or  at  his  funeral,  marked  his  continued  confidence  and  kindness 
by  placing  in  his  hands  his  valuable  collection  of  papers* 

To  look  back,  however,  to  an  earlier  period.  The  truth  is, 
that  Wharton  had  been  trusted,  and  patronized,  and  set  to  work, 
as  an  author,  by  very  much  the  same  party  as  Burnet ;  and  had 
been  working  as  hard,  for  years,  on  the  Protestant  side.  When 
the  nonjuring  Archbishop  felt  that  he  could  not  do  what  he  had 
wishefl  and  intended  for  his  chaplain,  he  got  his  good  friend  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  to  whom  Wharton  was  already  advanta- 
geously known,  to  obtain  the  King's  promise  of  the  living  of 

*  — **  (am  ot  nimiam  ejus,  qua  in  damnum  ecclesiee  abosus  est,  famam  cooTel- 
lerem;  turn  nt  hUtoria)  nostrs  eccleslasticcc  errores  receptos  posteris  indicarem; 
tom  ttt  animo  meo  muUis  ab  eo  injuriis  irritato  noonihil  induigerem." — D^Oyly's 
U/tofSancroJt,  toL  ii.  p.  149. 

t  Mr.  Macaulay  places  Wharton  among  the  **  Protestant  controversialists/*  whom 
be  describes  as  "  a  numerons,  an  intrepid,  and  a  well-appointed  band  of  combatants." 
He  9Kf%:  *'  Conspicuous  among  the  recruits  whom  Cambridge  sent  to  the  field  was 
I  fimMirite  pupil  of  the  sreat  Newton,  Henry  Wharton,  who  had,  a  few  months 
)tfiire,  been  senior  wrangler  of  his  year,  and  whose  early  death  was  soon  after 
leplored  by  men  of  all  parties  as  an  irreparable  loss  to  letters.'* — II.  1U9.  It  is  the 
■of«  nc<*dful  to  cite  this  testimony,  because  a  very  popular  writer  has  hitely,  through 
WDt  mifappreheonon,  stated  that  Wharton  was  at  one  period  of  his  life  a  papist. 
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Brasled,  which  happened  to  be  vacant.     Soon  after,  the  same 
friendly  bishop,  of  his  own  accord,  solicited  and  obtained  from 
the  Queen  the  promise  of  a  royal  chaplaincy.     On  this,  accord- 
ing to  Wharton's  account,  Burnet  went  to  the  Queen;  and 
representing   the  chaplain -elect  as   a  disaffected  person,    who 
had  often  used  querulous,  and  sometimes  even  seditions,  expres- 
sions, and  had  given  very  suspicious  marks  of  attachment  to  the 
nonjuring  primate,  he  urged  her  Majesty  to  delay  the  a^^inU 
ment.     This  somewhat  wrought  upon  the  Queen,  who  afterwards 
told  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  that  she  understood  that  Wharton 
had  not  yet  got  rid  of  his  prejudices ;  and  that  she  meant  to  defer 
his  promotion.     On  this,   Wharton's  patron  exposed  Burnet's 
misrepresentations,  and  besought  her  Majesty  not  to  allow  herself 
to  be  misled  by  falsehoods.     The  Bishop  was  heard  gracionslj, 
but  without  reply  ;  on  which  he  went  straightway  to  Bishop  Bur- 
net :  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  new  Ajciibishop  Tillotson  and 
other  eminent  persons,  charged  him  to  his  face  with  falsehood 
and  calumny.* 

After  this,  we  are  told,  Burnet  became  ashamed  of  his  condact, 
and  sent  repeated  messages  by  Chiswell  the  bookseller,  offering 
his  friendship,  and  desiring  that  Wharton  should  call  upon  him. 
For  some  time  Wharton  refused ;  but  at  length  he  went,  and  was 
received  with  the  utmost  civility  (incredibili  honore.)  The  bisbop) 
unasked,  promised  that  he  would  do  all  he  could  to  promote  his 
advancement;  and  when  Wharton  met  him,  two  days  afterwards, 
at  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph's,  Burnet  assured  him  that  he  had 
removed  all  suspicion  from  the  Queen's  mind,  and  had  so  set 
forth  his  desert,  that  her  Majesty  might  be  expected  soon  to  give 
him  some  considerable  ecclesiastical  ofigni^. 

The  next  day  came  out  the  first  part  of'^the  Anglia  Sacra, with 
a  grateful  and  affectionate  dedication  to  Archbishop  Sancroft. 

A  fortnight  after,  Wharton  went  to  call  on  his  good  firiendthe 

*  This  is  80  important  a  point  that  I  give  Wharton's  own  words;  bat  ai  I  do  act 
wish  to  burthen  the  story  with  long  Latin  notes  from  a  work  so  easily  obtaiscd,it 
may  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  my  anthority  for  most  of  what  I  say  of  this  qnarrd  ii  to 
be  found  in  the  "  Life  of  Wharton"  contained  in  the  second  Tolomeof  D'Oyly'iUfe 
of  Sancroft.  Being  Wharton's  own  Diary,  I  need  not  remind  the  reader  that  itiitt 
ex  parte  statement — 8ed  valeat  quantum.    He  says: — 

**  Id  subodoratQS  Episcopns  Sarisbariensis  infensissimas  patroni  cjosqne  ftmifi^ 
rium  adversarios,  reginam  adiit,  multisqae  ealumniis  me  prosciodeos,  ipeam  t  coo- 
silio  rcTocavit.  Summa  accosationis  hue  rediit,  me  Majestati  regiae  iniBicuB  cw^ 
de  jure  ipsius  male  sentire;  ssepe  quertdas,  nonnanqnam  etiam  seditiosafl^  tocsi 
emisisse ;  na^r  autem  pro  Archicpiscopo  exaathorato  in  condone  poWea  Dean 
interpellasse,  ipsiusaue  nomen  in  propositionibns  de  primo  Anglia  Sacr»  TolaiBis^ 
edendo  posaisse.  His  ealumniis  Regina,  aliquantnlum  mota,  epiacopo  AsMtcoB 
dixit  se  inaudivipse  me  prsjudicia  mea  nondum  exuisse,  adeoqae  se  reOe  «t 
admissio  mea  differetur,  donee  sihi  certiora  constarent.  Hoe  audito  Episeopa' 
Assayensis,  episcopi  Sarisburiensis  calamnias  detexit,  Reainamqae,  ne  se  mendaeiis 
abduci  pateretur,  exorarit  Ilia  episco^um  cleraenter  audiTit,  nil  aQtrm  respoodit< 
AssaTcnsis  Sarisboriensem  recta  petiit,  et  coram  doto  ALKhiepiaoopo  aliv^ 
eximiis  personis  illi  mendacium  et  calunmiam  ezprobimt"— ^  149. 
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iishop  of  St.  Asaph,  who  had  told  him  the  day  before,  that  the 
iueen  was  extremely  well-disposed  towards  him,  and  had  pro- 
osed  that  he  should  come  to  Court  and  kiss  hands.  From  this 
onour,  however,  Wharton  begged  to  be  excused,  so  long  as 
Lrchbishop  Sancroft  should  remain  at  Lambeth,  lest  it  should 
arry  any  appearance  of  infidelity  or  ingratitude  towards  his  old 
atron.  He  requested  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  therefore,  to 
lanage  that  matter  with  the  Queen ;  which,  he  tells  us,  his  lord- 
lip  did  very  dexterously,  and  brought  him  word  back  that  her 
Iftjesty  had  received  a  recantation  from  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
ml  that  while  she  graciously  accepted  Wharton's  excuse,  she 
esired  that,  as  soon  as  his  patron  should  leave  Lambeth,  he  would 
Dme  to  Court.  Accordingly,  Sancroft  having  left  Lambeth  about 
week  after,  Wharton  went  to  Court  the  next  day ;  and  just  after 
ehad  been  graciously  received,  and  had  kissed  hands,  who  should 
rop  in  hut  Bishop  Burnet  himself,  who  told  him  what  interest 
e  bad  made  for  him,  "both  with  the  Queen,  and  with  the  new 
rchbishop,  and  assured  him  of  his  never  failing  favour  and 
jendship. 

This  interview  had  taken  place  on  the  26th  of  June;  and  on 
le  8th  of  July,  before  he  left  town  for  Canterbury,  Wharton 
illed  upon  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  to  take  leave.  From  this 
relate  also  he  had  received  the  utmost  kindness;  and  on  this 
ccasion  the  bishop  told  him,  that  within  a  few  days  he  had 
rgently  entreated  the  Queen  on  his  behalf,  and  received  her 
lajesty's  assurance  of  her  favour,  but  that  the  matter  could  not 
e  done  immediately.  Perhaps  it  was  partly  on  this  assurance 
lat  Wharton  paid  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  so  long  a  visit  as  he 
!ems  to  have  done. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  town,  however,  (that  is,  on  the  2nd  of 
ktober,)  he  called  again  on  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  who  now 
ftTC  him  a  fresh  and  convincing  proof  of  his  friendship  and  con- 
dence,*  by  informing  him  ot  the  secret  practices  of  Bishop 
lamet  to  injure  him  with  the  new  Archbishop  Tillotson,  to  whom 
e  recommended  him  to  go.  He  added,  that  his  Grace  had  told 
im  the  night  before,  that  the  Queen  had  been  that  day,  of  her 
wn  mere  motion,  questioning  him  as  to  where  Wharton  was, 
hat  he  was  doing,  and  what  preferment  he  had,  and  suggesting, 
lat  it  was  hardly  decorous  as  yet  to  have  a  chaplain  wno  had 
lied  the  same  office  to  the  deprived  archbishop — but  diat  she 
oold  take  care  tliat  his  interests  should  not  be  neglected.  Ac- 
irdingly  the  same  day,  after  dinner,  Wharton  went  to  the  arch- 
sbop ;  was  admitted  into  his  inner  room,  and  had  a  tSte-a-t£te 
bich  lasted  two  hours ;  during  which  he  obtained  three  things 
-first,  a  licence  to  reside  at  Canterbury ;  secondly,  an  assurance 

*  *  If  me  fammo  semper  amore  prosecatoi,  none  etUm  amicitiam  et  fiiYorem 
m  mihi  jtoiiffime  contestatos  est.^ — p.  145. 
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that  the  archbisliop  had  given  no  credit  to  the  rumours  which  he 
had  heard,  and  would  do  all  that  he  could  for  him  ;  and  ihirdlj, 
a  present  of  his  Grace's  Sermon  just  preached  before  her  Majesty, 
which,  if  not  of  much  greater  intrinsic  value,  was  as  desirable  aud 
pregnant  a  token  in  his  hand^  as  the  olive  leaf  was  in  the  mouth 
of  Noah's  dove. 

Wharton  seems  to  have  imagined  that  the  publication  of  his 
Defence   of   Pluralities,   which   came  forth  without   his  name 
in  the  succeeding  month,  renewed  or  exasperated  Burnet's  hosti- 
lity; for  the  bisliop  wrote  to  Chiswell  tne  bookseller,  desiring 
him  to  question  Wharton  about  the  authorship.     Wharton  says 
he  replied,  that  he  would  wait  upon  the  bishop,  and  answer  any 
inquiries  that  he  might  choose  to  make;  but  he  afterwards  tells 
us,  that  when  he  visited  the  bishop  at  Salisbury,  and  expected  to 
be  examined,  his  lordship  asked  him  no  direct  question  about  the 
book,  but  talked  much  about  the  corrupt  discipline  of  the  churcb, 
and  about  pluralities,  in  a  way  which  allow^ed  Wharton  to  pretend 
that  it  was  a  matter  which  he  had  not  considered.     Tliey  seem, 
lliertfore,  not  to  have  had  any  direct  quarrel  on  that  point,  though 
he  afterwards  tells  us  that  he  had  been  previously  informed  tliat 
the  bishop  had  declared  that  he  would  withdraw  all  friendshipf 
and  (what  would  have  been  a  harder  blow  to  die  young  author) 
refuse  a  sight  of  his  Registers,  as  Wharton  would  not  in  distinct 
terms  deny  the  authorship  of  the  Defence  of  Pluralities. 

lu  the  meantime,  that  is,  about  the  beginning  of  April,  1692, 
had  come  out  the  second  volume  of  Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra; 
and,  as  the  former  had  been  inscribed  to  his  revered  patron  the 
late  primate,  so,  in  the  dedication  of  this,  he  expressea  his  warm 
acknowledgments  to  his  kind  and  constant  friend  the  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph.*  What  passed  at  Salisbury,  except  so  far  as  I  nave 
stated,  or  what  was  the  immediate  cause  of  Wharton's  visit  to  that 
place,  I  do  not  clearly  understand ;  but  it  seems  that,  in  the  month 
of  June,  he  returned  to  London,  and  afterwards  to  Canterbury; 
and,  as  we  are  getting  near  to  the  time  when  he  made  his  attack 
on  Burnet,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  two  events,  which,  if  tbey 
had  any  influence  on  that  matter,  were  not  the  best  preparatives 
for  a  young  man  entering  on  such  an  undertaking.  He  notes  m 
his  diary,  that  on  the  I3th  and  I8th  of  July  respectively,  he 
preached  before  the  Queen,  and  he  fell  in  love.     Or  rather,  pcr- 

*  He  begins  by  saying,  "  Amplissime  Proesal,  ./Bqaam  est ot  insignia beneficii,q>< 

ab  accipieiitibus  compensari  non  possont,  ab  iisdcm  celebrentor Ingratns  ccrte 

essem,  si  egregia,  quae  mihi  Vcstra  Patemitas  contalit,  beneficia  promp to  apino  w» 
agaoscercm ;  bi  favorcni,  benevolentiam,  quin  et  aniicitiam,  qua  me  inferiortfrab^ 
sellii  virum  Prccsul  amplissimos,  javcnem  senex,  indoctam  erndttissimas,  jandoi 
es  digoatus,  non  deprcBdicarem.  Integrum  plusquam  trienniam  excnrrit,  cz  qoo  ne 
priinum  Vestrsc  AinplitudiQi  notum  esse  contigit;  Deque  aliqoem  fere  meDsenibir^ 
passus  es.  in  quo  me  novis  beneficiis  tibi  nou  devinxisti.  Secondam  igitor  bioc 
Anglia  Sucra  partem  Nomini  tuo  inscriptam  prodire  concedasj  ot  taotiacum 
ran  favoria  monumentttm  extet,  quod  tstemam  esse  TeUem." 
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pS|  I  should  say,  that  on  tlie  latter  of  those  days  he  was  in  love ; 
lidi  (if  I  remember  right)  it  does  not  appear,  from  his  own 
count,  that  he  ever  was  on  any  other  day  before  or  after.  The 
ief  and  modest  record  of  his  paission  is  simply  ^<Die  18.  Julii, 
Jirus  amavi,''  with  whom,  we  do  not  learn  ;  but  as  it  certainly 
IS  not  with  Bishop  Burnet,  or  his  History,  let  us  return  to  them, 
r  observing  that,  on  the  3rd  of  October,  Wharton  set  to  work, 

what  we,  of  modern  times,  might  call  the  character  of  a  Re- 
ewer.     After  having  spent  the  interval  in  reading,  on  the  13lh 

the  same  mondi  he  began  to  write — on  the  12th  of  November, 
t  delivered  his  completed  manuscript  to  the  transcriber — on  the 
Jth  of  December,  ilie  transcript  was  sent  to  the  press — ^and  on 
le  6th  of  February,  ihe  book  was  published.  It  was  intituled 
A  Specimen  of  some  errors  and  defects  in  the  History  of  the 
efi>rmation  of  the  Church  of  England,  wrote  by  Gilbert  Burnet, 
KD.,  now  Lord  Bishop  of  Sarum.     By  Anthony  Harmer." 

The  book,  a  small  octavo  of  about  two  hundred  pages,  is  so 
ell  known  that  there  is  no  need  to  describe  it ;  but  the  pamphlet 
hich  Burnet  published  on  the  occasion  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  much 
58   frequently  met  with.     It  is,  I  imagine,  one  of  the  many 

tracts  which  he  wrote  on  piissing  events,"  which,  as  Mr. 
lacaulay  observes,  "  are  now  known  only  to  the  curious."  At  all 
/ents,  it  is  probably  unknown,  or  not  easily  accessible,  to  a  great 
art  of  your  readers ;  and  as  my  chief  object  is  to  draw  their 
ttention  to  it,  I  will,  if  you  please,  lay  before  them  rather  copious 
Ktracts  from  it.  I  only  regret  that  so  long  an  introduction  snould 
ave  been  absolutely  necessary  to  make  it  at  all  intelligible ;  but 

cannot  help  suspecting  that  even  some  of  the  curious  to  whom 
lie  tract  is  known,  may  have  read  it  over  without  fully  under- 
tanding  it,  simply  because  they  did  not  happen  to  be  acquainted 
rith  some  of  the  trivial,  and  otherwise  unimportant,  circum- 
tances  which  I  have  mentioned. 

That  the  bishop  was  annoyed  we  may  readily  suppose ;  but 
liere  is  no  appearance  of  his  having  been  taken  by  surprise,  or  of 
lis  hesitating  for  one  moment  as  to  the  course  which  he  should 
lursue.  He  instantly  took  one  short  step,  but  that  was,  I  sup- 
pose, (character  apart)  the  best  step  he  could  take.  It  seems  to 
lie  to  have  been  a  master-piece  in  its  kind ;  but  (I  must  add)  to 
avour  more  of  the  Old  Bailey  counsel  than  of  the  emphatically 
lonest  man.  He  took,  I  have  said,  one  single  step — one  step 
lackwards,  which  carried  him  clean  out  of  harm's  way,  and  let 
be  "  sharp  sleet  of  arrowy  shower"  drive  full  in  the  faces  of  the 
wo  wickea  bishops  who  had  patronized  the  abominable  Anthony. 
t  was  true  that  in  times  past  tnose  bishops  had  patronized  himself; 
lut  equally  true,  that  by  so  doing,  they  had  put  themselves  in 
lis  power ;  and,  now  that  he  was  a  bishop  himself,  he  did  not  care 
it  dieiUi  aud  they  might  settle  accounts  with  their  young  friend| 
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Mr.  Harmer,  as  they  could.  The  Bishop  whose  title  stood 
in  front  of  the  History  of  the  Reformation,  had  little  or 
nothing  to  say  to  him  ;  though,  if  it  be  true  that  **  his  nature  was 
kind,  generous,  grateful,  forgiving,"  he  must  at  least  have  sbed 
one  big  tear  when  he  reflected  on  the  awkward  predicament  in 
which  the  irresistible  impulse  of  self-preservation  had  compelled 
him  to  place  both  hb  old  friends  and  his  young  enemy. 

To  speak  more  plainly,  there  came  forth,  in  the  form  of  a 
pamphlet  of  less  than  thirty  pages,  under  the  date  of  the  23rd  of 
February,  "  A  Letter  writ  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury  to 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Gov.  and  Litchfield,''  [Bistiop  Lloyd  being 
now  translated  tnither  from  St.  Asaph]  *'  concerning  a  booklatdj 
published  called  a  Specimen/'  8cc. 

With  the  most  abject  renunciation  of  all  that  is  creditable  as 
to  either  design  or  execution  in  authorship,  with  full  acknow- 
ledgment of  mendicant  and  patronized  ignorance,  Burnet  turned 
over  the  whole  list  of  charges  to  Bishops  Lloyd  and  Stillingfleet, 
as  a  matter  which  concernra  them  mucti  more  than  himself;  they 
set  him  to  write  the  book — they  crammed  him  with  knowledge  of 
which  he  had  been  all  his  life  as  innocent  as  a  babe  unborn — ^tbqr 
had  the  reputation  of  being  scholars  of  great  learning  and  exact- 
ness, and  of  cout*se  he  had  trusted  implicitly  to  them — they  had 
read  over  what  he  wrote,  and  had  told  him  it  was  correct.  Yes, 
especially  Bishop  Lloyd,  (not  then  a  bishop,)  had  done  this  with 
very  particular  care  and  deliberation,  not  merely  at  such  snatcha 
of  leisure  as  he  could  steal  with  the  parish  of  St.  Martin's  in  the 
Fields  on  his  hands — ^no,  he  was  not  to  get  off  so — he  had  taken 
the  work  down  into  the  country  where  he  could  give  it  undivided 
attention — and  happily,  though  so  many  years  nad  passed,  the 
patronized  and  criticised  auUior  was  still  able  to  produce  the 
autograph  emendations  of  his  friend. 

But  to  the  proof  of  this — that  is,  as  soon  as  the  reader  has 
found  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question.  Why,  on  tliis  occasion, 
Bishop  Burnet  should  have  addressed  his  letter  to  Bishop  Lloyd, 
to  whom,  of  course,  he  was  only  telling  a  well-known  story,  as  a 
man  at  the  beginning  of  a  play  often  does  to  his  wife  or  his  son, 
merely  that  the  audience  may  hear  it.  I  do  not  pretend  to  su0;e5t 
an  answer  to  this  question ;  let  the  reader  quietly  and  carerally 
consider  for  himself — when  he  has  done  that,  will  he  run  over  the 
following  extracts.     The  letter  begins  : — 

"  My  Lord, 

<<  A  Book  lately  published,  under  the  Title  of  a  Spedmen  of  the 
Errors  and  Defects  in  my  History  of  the  Reformation,  calb  upon  me 
to  say  somewhat  in  Justiiicstion  of  that  Work  :  Which  I  intend  to  do 
in  the  same  Method  iu  which  I  composed  that  History ;  and  address 
it  first  of  all  to  you,  and  then  to  the  Publick,  after  it  has  passed  under 
your  Censure ;  in  which  I  know  yon  will  use  die  same  fiioidiy  and 
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un  Freedom  that  you  did  in  perusing  the  other ;  and  let  nothing 
iss»  to  which  you  find  any  just,  or  even  plausible  exception.  And 
d^d,  if  there  are  such  Errors  in  tliat  Work,  as  this  Specimen  pre- 
ndtt  to  discover,  and  puts  the  world  in  expectation  of  more,  this  being 
fered  but  as  a  sampler,  that  does  not  amount  to  above  a  Third  part 
f  what  may  come  afterwards  ;  your  Lordship  must  submit  to  bear 
»me  part  of  the  blame. 

**  You  know  well,  that  you  were  the  Person  that  prest  me  most  to  under' 
ike  that  work;  and  to  encourage  me  to  it,  you  promised  me  two  very 
alaable  things ;  the  one  was,  The  Copying  out  of  all  your  Collections 
slating  to  that  time  :  The  value  of  this  can  only  be  judged  by  those 
^ho  have  seen  with  what  an  amazing  Diligence,  and  to  how  vast  an 
iXtent,  and  in  how  exact  a  Method,  all  those  many  Volumes,  I  had 
Imost  said,  that  Library  of  Collections,  is  digested.  No  part  of  this 
leased  roe  more,  than  that  Criticalness  which  is  so  peculiar  to  your- 
slf,  in  marking  all  Dates  so  punctually  ;  this  being  one  of  the  most 
eceasary,  but  withal  one  of  the  most  unacceptable  (to  roe  at  least)  of 
il  the  Labours  of  a  Historian.  All  this,  as  far  as  concerned  my 
leeign,  I  had  the  free  use  of,  and  I  found  my  Work  much  shortned 
y  it.  Your  other  Promise  was  no  less  exactly  performed  by  you,  of 
evising  my  first  Draughts  with  that  Censorious  Severity  that  became 
rour  Zeal  for  Truth,  and  for  that  Great  Work,  and  also  that  most 
'bliging  Friendship  with  which  you  had  honoured  myself.  And  you 
lid  acquit  yourself  in  all  Points  as  became  an  Honest  Man,  and 

Faitliful  Friend.  You  spared  me  in  nothing;  you  made  both 
^loiures,  j4dditionSf  and  Alterations^  with  so  much  Reason,  and  so  true 
^  Judgment,  that  I  all  along  felt  what  I  can  never  enough  acknow- 
edge,  how  happy  I  myself  was,  and  how  great  AdvantEiges  that  work 
eceived  from  the  share  that  you  were  pleased  to  take  in  it.     So  that 

hope  you  will  suffer  me  to  say,  that  you  ought  to  take  some  share 
ikewise  in  the  Fault  that  is  found  with  the  History,  and  the  Reproaches 
hat  are  cast  both  on  it  and  on  myself.  Your  Friends  have  hitherto 
Aen  blamed  you,  for  being  so  minutely  Critical  in  all  you  do,  which 
kS  they  do  rightly  judge,  has  deprived  the  world  of  a  great  deal  that 
aight  have  been  otherwise  expected  from  you  ;  and  no  man  has  taken 
he  liberty  to  complain  more  of  this  than  myself,  who  have  seen  the 
ilmost  incredible  Compass  and  Fulness  of  your  Collections,  which 
odeed  seems  to  be  beyond  what  the  longest  life  of  any  one  man  could 
By  together ;  and  has  made  me  often  say.  That  if  you  could  be  but  at 
lalf  the  pains  to  bring  out  your  learning,  that  you  have  been  at  to  lay 
t  up,  never  man  should  merit  so  much  of  the  Liearned  World,  as  you 
nignt  do.  Tliis  I  con/ess  made  me  the  more  secure  in  Publishing  my 
Vork^  when  it  was  so  strictly  sifted  by  you  ;  for  I  do  still  preserve  the 
lopy  that  was  so  carefully  perused  by  you.  The  greatest  part  of  it  was 
ixamined  by  you  when  you  were  in  the  Countrey,  out  of  the  Town, 
;Dd  out  of  that  vast  Application  in  which  you  laid  yourself  so  intirely 
lut  upon  the  greatest  Parochial  Cure  of  England,  that  it  took  up  the 
irhole  Day  constantly ;  and  tho'  you  gave  the  best  part  of  the  Night  to 
rour  Study,  yet  I  could  not  have  expected,  that  a  W*ork,  in  which 
iveiytbiog  was  to  have  been  weighed,  could  have  had  such  a  share  in 
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those  hours  as  it  required :  But  you  retterved  it  for  your  RelreaU  ttUa 
the  Countreyy  and  there  you  answered,  and  even  exceeded  my  Expec- 
tation. 

<*  You  saw  there  was  need  of  more  than  orcUuart/  care^  since  we  could 
not  but  expect,  that  every  thing  of  a  work  of  this  nature  would  be 
enquired  into.     I  confess  we  expected  it  from  other   hands.     We 
thought  they  of  that  Church  which  was  most  concerned  to  blemish  tbe 
Honour  of  the  Reformation,  would  have  taken  some  pains  to  have  dis- 
credited its  History,  especially  when  they  saw  it  had  the  Reception 
which  this  Author  confesses  the  World  gave  it ;  he  is  pleased  to  add, 
'justly ;'  but  it  seems  this  was  meant  only  to  gild  the  Pill,  for  he  has 
been  at  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  lessen  the  Credit  of  it ;  with  what  Suc- 
cess, let  the  world  judge.     I  do  not  believe  that  he  did  this  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  them  whom  he  chiefly  gratifies  in  this :    But  I  ^ 
acknowledge,  I  looked  for  nothing  of  this  strain,  from  one  of  oar  o^kh 
Communion." 

Here  it  seems  to  me,  Burnet  shows  the  weakness  of  an  angry 
disputant,  who  wishes  to  damage  an  opponent's  character  with  his 
party,  rather  than  the  tact  of  an  Old  Bailey  counsel,  who  has  a 
single  eye  to  the  verdict.  The  "  Tu  quoque'*  is  a  very  dangerous 
weapon  for  a  controversialist,  and  one  which  must  be  used  with 
great  caution,  for  if  it  cuts  at  all,  it  is  very  apt  to  cut  both  way& 
Of  course  in  this  case,  an  impartial  reader  might  very  probabi}} 
and  very  fairly,  answer,  "  Well,  it  may  be  true  that  you  looked 
for  nothing  of  this  strain  from  one  of  your  own  communion,  but 
nevertheless  you  have  got  it,  and  here  it  is;  and  as  your  personal 
reproach  of  your  adversary  thus  puts  us  upon  the  enquiry,  we  are 
disposed  to  ask,  from  what  sort  of  person  does  it  come  i  It  appears 
to  us,  on  your  own  showing,  that  it  is  from  one  whom  you  posi- 
tively acquit  of  any  wish  even  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  popish 
party ; — from  one  of  whom  you  presently  repeat,  *  I  do  not  sus- 
pect this  writer  of  any  leaning  to  popery.'  p,  9. — from  one  of 
whom  you  afterwards  tell  us,  affecting  to  speak  as  if  you  had  no 
personal  knowledge  of  the  author,  and  judged  only  from  tbe  same 
internal  evidence  which  his  book  furnishes  to  all  his  readers, 'It 
is  plain  that  here  is  a  writer  who  has  considered  those  times  and 
that  matter  with  much  application :  And  that  he  is  a  master  of 
this  subject ;  he  has  the  art  of  writing  skilfully,  and  how  much 
soever  he  may  be  wanting  in  a  Christian  temper,  and  in  the 
decency  that  one  who  owns  himself  of  our  Communion,  owed  to 
the  station  I  hold  in  it ;  yet  in  other  respects  he  seems  to  be  a 
very  valuable  man,  so  valuable,  that  I  cannot  without  a  very  sen- 
sible regret  see  such  parts,  and  such  industry,  like  to  be  soured 
and  spoiled  with  so  ill  a  temper.'  p.  12.  Depend  upon  it,  you 
will  not  help  your  cause  by  impressing  on  your  reader,  that* a 
very  valuable  man'  has  publicly  depreciated"  you  and  your  per- 
formance, notwithstanding^  the  strong  party  motive  which  as  you 
justly  urge,  and  as  indeed  might  have  been  naturally  suppomi 
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rould  rather  have  led  him  to  puff  you,  or  at  least  to  let  you  alone. 
}ut  cannot  even  your  own  friends  bear  with  you  ?"  I  think  that 
f  Burnet  had  had  the  benefit  of  consulting  a  gentleman  whose 
lame  his  opponent  had  so  innocently  forestalled,  he  would  have 
)een  advised,  after  such  admissions  as  these,  to  keep  the  ^^  Tu 
juoque"  for  a  tete-a-tete,  and  not  give  it  to  the  public.  With- 
)ut  any  such  suggestion,  and  left  as  many  readers  of  Burnet\s 
HTould  liave  been,  to  suppose  that  he  had  been  attacked  by  a 
worthless  popish  scribbler,*  they  would  have  read  with  more 
pleasure  and  facility  the  account  which  he  proceeds  to  give  of 
srhat  he  meant  to  have  done,  and  why  he  did  not  do  it ; — 

<<  But  after  all  that  has  been  said  in  general,  it  is  time  now,  that  I 
ihould  come  to  speak  more  particularly  to  the  things  contained  in  his 
book  :  I  once  inteuded  to  have  examined  every  one  of  all  his  Remarks ; 
but  your  Lordship,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  my  Reverend  Brethren  with 
whom  I  spoke  upon  this  Subject,  were  of  opinion  that  his  Reflections 
OQ  my  History,  were  not  such  as  could  deserve,  that  either  I  myself 
should  spend  that  time  upon  them  which  they  will  require,  and  that 
may  be  certainly  much  better  improved  ;  or  that  I  should  publish  any 
thing  of  that  kind,  the  reading  of  which  must  needs  be  both  flat  and 
tedious :  Since  in  that  great  variety  which  he  has  aflected  to  bring 
together,  there  is  not  any  one  Instance  that  seems  to  be  of  any  conse- 
quence." f — P«  14. 

He  afterwards  goes  on  to  say : — 

*'  The  things  excepted  to  here  are  such  trifles,  that  I  had  much 
rather  that  the  world  should  believe  all  that  he  says  is  true  than  engage 
in  so  fruitless  a  controversy.  Therefore  in  compliance  with  youradvice^ 
and  with  my  own  inclinations  too,  I  shall  decHne  this  ingrateful  work, 
and  shall  only  offer  somewhat  on  the  general  heads  on  which  he  exer- 
cises his  censure.     Which  may  be  reduced  to  these  four.*' 

*  Indeed  those  who  did  not  know  mach  of  the  priyate  history  of  the  parties,  or 
understand  the  self-contradictory  sarcasms  of  the  author,  might  yery  naturally  fall 
into  this  error  when  they  found  the  hishop  saying,  **  I  do  not  trouble  myself  to  find 
out  the  author.  I  am  assured  that  the  name  in  the  title -pa^e  of  Anthony  Harmer 
is  a  feigned  one ;  nor  as  I  hear,  does  the  stationer  for  whom  it  is  printed  know  any- 
thing concerning  him.** — p.  5.  The  reader  should  bear  this  in  mind  when  he  comes 
to  the  extract  next  but  one ;  he  may  explain  it  as  he  pleases. 

i  As  the  reader  might  naturally  suppose  that  Bishop  Lloyd  had  expressed  con- 
tempt of  Wharton  and  agreement  with  Burnet,  it  is  but  fa\x  to  remind  the  reader 
that  this  is  Burnet's  account,  and  that  Wharton's  is  somewhat  different.  Bur- 
net's letter,  as  I  have  said,  was  dated  Feb.  23,  and  therefore  it  must  haTC  been  soon 
after  (Biarch  26)  that  Wharton  called  on  Bishop  Lloyd,  who  (he  says)  told  him 
that  he  had  done  Burnet  no  wrong ;  but  that  the  Bishop  had  so  used  him  ns  to 
desenre  much  worse  treatment  at  his  hands — **  Id  sane  affirmare  non  dubito,  te  (si 
node  anther  ejus  fueris)  non  injuste  fecisse.  Sic  enim  te  usus  est  Episcopus  Sarum, 
■t  idqne  mnitoqne  plus  a  tepati  memerit.*'  He  had  just  before  said  that  he  had 
visited  the  depriTed  Archbishop  on  the  20th,  who  highly  commended  his  book. — 
**  Pfetroniim  ofenientissimam,  apnd  Fresifeldam  inTisi  maximis  faToris  indiciis 
ezeeptns.    lUe  etenim  opos  a  me  nuper  nomine  ficto  editnm  impense  commen- 
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It  is  necessary  to  continue  this  extract  because  it  plainly  shows 
that  Burnet  wished  to  avow  that  he  not  only  knew  his  opponent 
to  be  Wharton,  but  meant  openly  to  insult  Bishop  Lloyd — to 
turn  upon  htm,  like  a  blubbering  schoolboy  who  has  been  coo- 
struing  upon  {asides)  which  he  did  not  understand,  till  his 
blunders  have  got  him  a  flogging,  and  who  then  tells  tales,  and 
takes  vengeance  on  his  good-natured  prompter. 

"The  First  are  the  Recapitulations  that  I  make  of  the  State  in 
which  things  were  before  the  Reformation ;  in  which  he  triumphs 
of^en  over  me,  as  *  Ignorant  of  the  Antlent  English  History  :*  and  not 
*  having  so  much  as  a  competent  knowledge  of  it,'  nor  being  conve^ 
sant  enough  among  the  writings  of  the  Monks  and  other  Authors  that 
lived  in  the  dark  Ages,  which  preceded  the  Light.     Indeed  I  am  not 
at  all  out  of  Countenance  to  own  that  I  have  not  much  studied  those 
Authors :  The  little  that  I  have  studied,  did  not  encourage  me  to  go 
further,  than  to  carry  in  my  mind  a  true  view  of  the  state  of  the 
Church  in  those  times,  from  which  I  might  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
Necessity  of  a  Reformation,     The  barbarous  Stile,  the  mixture  of  so 
much  Fable,  the  great  want  of  Judgement,  and  the  gross  partiality 
that  runs  thro'  the  Writings  of  the  Monks,  has  so  disgusted  me  at 
their  Works,  that  I  confess  I  could  never  bring  myself  to  read  them 
with  Pleasure.     If  any  one  that  has  more  Patience  than  I,  ran  think 
it  worth  the  while  to  search  into  that  Rubbish,  let  him  write  Volumes 
of  Anglia  Sacra,  and  have  the  Glory  of  it  for  his  Pains :  And  even 
these  two  Pompous  Volumes  have  not  at  all  changed  my  Tast.*    To 
dig  in  Mines  were  not  to  me  a  more  ingrateful  imployment.    I  am 
contented  to  take  these  things  from  secondhand,  and  am  no  more  out 
of  Countenance  to  own  this,  than  to  own  that  I  have  no  Arabick,  or 
that  I  have  not  read  the  Talmud :  A  study  after  all  that  1  sboold 
vastly  prefer  to  the  other,  if  my  Genius  and  Leisure  should  favour  it 
After  all  this,  he  that  Recapitulates,  as  I  do  in  the  places  for  which  1 
am  censured,  gives  only  general  views  of  things,  to  furnish  ordinary 
Readers  with  some  general  Notions;  so  that  no  man  expects  an 
accuracy  in  this.     Nor  does  the  Historian  here,  deliver  any  thing 
upon  the  credit  of  special  Vouchers,  but  only  draws  from  other  Boob 
a  short  state  of  past  times,  to  give  an  Introduction  to  what  he  hioiaelf 
is  to  open  :  He  neither  pretends  to  be  exact  nor  particular :  and  so  the 
view  he  gives  is  upon  the  main  true ;  this  is  never  to  be  further  can- 
vassed.    This  Author  has  very  probably  examined  the  Monastick 
Writers,  and  especially  in  the  pomt  of  the  Celibacy  of  the  Clergy,t 
more  minutely  than  I  have  done  :  and  so  he  is  very  full  of  disddn, 
and  comes  over  with  it  very  often,  that  I  am  ignorant  of  the  Ancient 

*  The  reader  will  remember  that  one  of  these  two  rolomes  was  dedicated  to  the 
prelate  whom  Bamet  was  addressing ;  and  one  of  the  groonds  assigned  for  it  wai» 
**Ta  etenim  primns  me  ad  opus  istnd  aggrediendam  ineit&sti,  Tacillantem  s«pe  aai- 
mam  et  sabdiatami  laboris  pondere  iktiscentem  confirm&sti,  consilio  atqne  antbonttte 
toa  sosoeptom  opus  promoTitti.  Tibi  acoepta  referri  debent  plorima,  qpm  in  hse 
Secunda  Parte  prodeunt,  monuments,  te  suaaente  edita,  tibi,  anteqoam  tyfu  cxpn- 
merentiir,  visa  et  Drobata." 

t  On  which  subject  'Wharton  had  published  in  1687. 
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l^lish  History :  I  own  it,  as  to  that  part  in  which  he  charges  me, 
i  if  I  had  DOt  been  engaged  in  that  Work,  I  should  have  continued 
much  more  ignorant  than  1  am ;  without  either  remorse  or  shame, 
>nfess  that  made  me  go  further  than  otherwise  I  should  ever  have 
le,  and  much  further  than  ever  I  shall  do  again :  but  he  is  not  satis- 
i  with  my  proficiency,  and  I  must  bear  his  displeasure." — p.  15. 

Hitherto  the  whole  force  of  the  storm  has  been  turned  on 
ihop  Lloyd ;  and  his  responsibility  and  delinquency  have  been 
yosed  without  mercy.  But  the  young  man  had  two  patrons  ; 
1  it  was  as  well  to  let  him,  and  them,  and,  above  all,  the  public^ 
^w  that  he  had  attacked  them  both  ;  and  (though  he  had  not 
led  anything  but  his  own  prospects)  had  palpably  hit  two  birds 
h  one  wicked  stone.  The  italics  which  give  emphasb  to  both^ 
the  following  extract,  belong  to  the  author. 

•  But,  after  all  this,  I  must  now  say  somewhat  to  your  Lordship, 
1  by  the  good  leave  of  my  Most  Learned  Brother,*  My  Lord 
ihop  of  WoRCBSTER  to  him  likewise,  whom  I  take  the  liberty  to  call 
here  for  my  excuse,  without  asking  his  leave ;  he  being  now  at  such 
listance.  It  was  on  you  both^  that  I  chiefly  depended  as  to  the 
rrection  of  my  Work :  and  all  the  World  knows  how  exact  you 
&  are  in  those  matters.  /  remember  well  I  desired  you  to  look  par- 
§larhf  into  those  Recapitulations,  that  went  into  the  dark  Ages.  I 
mffht  I  had  good  Authority  for  all  I  said,  but  I  left  it  to  you  to  judge 
mer  I  had  or  not:  I  am  sure  /  never  pretended  to  justifie  any 
ING  after  either  of  you  found  fault  with  it,  I  had  all  reason  to 
lieve  that  you  had  all  possible  zeal  for  having  our  Reformation  so 
ened,  that  its  History  should  appear  with  credit,  and  be  liable  to 
f  exceptions :  you  both  had  also  given  me  good  reason  to  believe 
It  you  had  some  care  of  my  part  in  it,  so  that  I  conclude  that  either 
8  Critick  is  mistaken  in  some  of  his  Remarks ;  or,  that  you  did  not 
nk  such  a  minuteness  was  necessary,  when  a  short  Abstract  was 
ly  proposed.  It  seems  by  this  Author,  that  your  Lordship,  whom  I 
ve  often  thought  too  exact,  and  by  Consequence  too  slow  in  all  that 
laes  through  your  hands,  has  been  in  this  too  hasty,  and  too  super- 
ial :  and  perhaps  you  will  receive  this  as  a  sort  of  Reprimand, 
lich  may  oblige  you  hereafter  to  be  yet  more  exact  and  more  slow 
ID  you  have  hitherto  been.  But  there  is  no  need  of  all  this  Caution, 
ice  I  hope  all  the  World  will  impute  the  looseness  and  omissions  which 
s  blamed  by  the  Specimen,  and  that  were  let  pass  by  you,  rather  to 
•or  true  Judgment  that  led  you  to  conclude  that  too  full  an  exact- 
SB  in  such  a  part  of  History,  is  as  vicious  an  Abundance,  as  the  full- 
S8  of  the  account  in  what  is  to  be  related,  is  necessary  and  indispcn- 
ble.  Yet  it  is  no  small  comfort  to  myself,  and  no  little  honour  to 
e  Work,  that  in  so  vast  a  variety  of  Recapitulations,  as  are  made 
both  Volumes,  he  could  find  so  little,  and  that  too  so  inconsiderable, 
r  EQ  entertainment  to  his  111  Humour:  but  I  must  not  build  too 

*  The  Holies  in  this  case  also  are  the  aathor'f.    In  irhat  follows,  and  generally,  it 
n  be  obrions  that  I  am  commonly  responsible. 
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much  on  this,  till  I  see  what  the  rest  of  his  performances  may  prodaee, 
which  I  must  again  tell  him,  I  expect  from  him  ;  otherwise  I  shall  not 
take  him  for  a  man  of  his  word." — p.  17. 

The  reader  who  remembers  (from  the  first  extract)  that  Burnet 
was  vastly  pleased  with  the  "  criticalness"  of  Bishop  Lloyd,  so 
**  peculiar"  to  himself,  *'  in  marking  all  dates  so  punctually ;"  will 
be  amused  to  find  that  one  of  Wharton's  charges  was,  that  the 
historian  was  incorrect  in  '<  many  dates."     Burnet,  indeed,  in  this 
Letter,  gives  his  readers  very  little  specific  information  respect- 
ing the  charges  made  against  him;  but  this  was  too  heavy,  and 
too  intelligible  to  general  readers,  to  be  entirely  neglected;  and 
why  should  it  be,  when  it  was  one  that  could  be  with  such  '^  pecu- 
liar" propriety  turned  over  to  the  critical  and  punctual  Bishop 
Lloyd  ?     The  idea  of  charging  an  assailant  in  such  a  case,  and  in 
matters  of  such  a  nature,  with  injustice,  because  he  made  hb 
references  to  a  "  Second  Edition  Corrected"  instead  of  theori^nal 
edition,  will  be  considered  by  some  readei*s,  I  doubt  not,  oodi 
new  and  pleasant ;  and  it  gives  more  colour  to  some  parts  of  Mr. 
Macaulay's  character  of  the  author  than,  perhaps,  anything  else 
in  the  pamphlet. 

«  A  second  Head  of  Censures  is  the  many  Dates  that  he  finds  to  be 
amiss,  upon  which  he  gives  other  dates,  without  descendiug  so  low  as 
to  tell  from  whence  he  had  them  :  which  is  a  way  of  writing  that  no 
man  oaght  to  assume,  when  he  is  censuring  another,  especially  wbeo 
he  appears  under  a  disguised  name.  As  for  the  dates  he  questions,  I 
confess  I  cannot  tell  what  to  say  to  them,  unless  I  should  enter  anew 
upon  that  whole  matter  :  Many  of  them  I  had  from  your  LordshiptBXid 
1  am  sure  yours  are  right,  if  the  Authors  from  whom  you  took  them, 
are  not  in  the  wrong.  Others  I  took  out  of  the  several  OflSces,  from 
which  I  gathered  my  Materials :  I  might  have  writ  them  wrong,  or 
Collationed  them  too  negligently  ;  or  perhaps  he  is  in  the  wrong  when 
he  pretends  to  set  me  right.  He  says  he  has  made  his  Observations 
upon  the  Second  Edition,  which  in  the  Title  page  is  said  to  be  Cor- 
rected :  Yet  he  who  will  teach  us  all  exactness,  should  have  held  to 
the  first,  for  it  was  that  only  that  I  took  care  of,  and  left  all  Editions 
since  to  the  Bookseller's  care  :  So  I  am  only  answerable  for  the  first* 
Probably  the  Errata  I  drew  out  in  the  first,  were  Corrected  in  the 
Second  Edition^  and  upon  that  account  it  might  be  said  to  be  Cor* 
rected :  but  more  new  ones  might  have  crept  into  it,  especially  ifi 
J^'igures." — p.  19, 

The  Third  head,  briefly  touched,  complains  that  Wharton  bad 
censured  him  for  Conjectures^  but  the  author  does  not  enter  into 
details,  'i  he  Fourth  relates  to  Defects,  or  what  Wharton  bad 
been  pleased  to  call  so;  but  whether  properly,  Burnet  refers 
(what  did  he  not?)  to  the  more  exact  juagment  of  his  friend 
Bishop  Lloyd,  who  was  a  ^^  critick  in  the  use  of  words.**    At  tbe 
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same  time,  that  the  reader  might  not  have  to  wait  for  Bishop 
Lloyd's  answer,  which  was  Hkely  to  be  a  good  while  coming,  or 
call  it  a  defect  in  his  own  Letter,  that  it  contained  no  answer  to 
the  charges  about  which  it  was  written,  Burnet  gave  this  singular 
definition — **  according  to  my  sense,  a  Defect  is  a  vitious  want  of 
that  with  which  one  might  have  supplied  himself,  if  he  had  not 
been  too  careless."  Strange  that  people  should  ever  have  sup- 
posed that  some  children  were  born  with  physical  or  intellectual 
defects  ;  or  that  a  book  had  any  defect,  when  the  matter  simply 
was,  that  the  writer  had  no  information  on  his  subject,  and  no 
means  of  getting  any.  What  is,  however,  more  to  the  purpose, 
the  historian  makes  the  following  statement  in  proof,  that  with 
regard  to  his  book,  there  could  be  no  defect;  at  least,  according  to 
his  own  defective  definition : — 

**  I  cannot  see  what  I  could  have  doue  more  than  I  did,  to  be  well 
Informed.  I  put  Adverti^ments  in  Gazettes,  desiring  the  a^^sistanre 
of  all  that  could  furnish  me  with  Materials.  I  let  two  years  and  a  half 
pass  between  the  publishing  my  first,  and  second  Volume.  I  did  in 
the  first  desire  the  assistance  of  all  the  Learned  and  Curious  Men  of 
the  Nation :  I  went  through  all  the  Offices  and  Records  that  were 
about  London  or  Westminster:  I  went  to  Cambridge,  when  I  under- 
stood that  Arch-Bishop  Parker's  Manuscripts  were  there,  I  was  upon 
going  to  Oxford,  had  not  Bishop  Fell  let  me  know  that  he  was 
informed,  they  had  nothing  worth  my  Journey,  that  was  not  already 
printed.  I  met  with  great  Assistances  from  many  fiearned  Men,  all 
which  1  gratefully  and  publickly  acknowledged,  and  made  tiie  best 
use  of  them  that  [  could.  I  do  not  see  what  more  I  could  do."  — 
p.  25. 

One  is  tempted  to  rejoin  **  Oh  !  no  ;  no  more  do  we — we  are 
only  sorry  that  you  did  anything."  This  is  more  civil  than  saying, 
like  Mr.  Bore'um,  in  reply  to 

" '  Doctor  Fell  informed  me — * 

»Pooh! 
Don't  tell  OS,  Sir,  what  Fell  told  you—  ;*" 

bnt  must  one  incur  the  shame  and  disgrace  which  belong  to  the 
character  of  a  "  detractor,"  by  suggesting  that  an  historian  of  the 
English  Reformation,  who,  in  the  composition  of  his  work, 
irholly  passed  over  such  a  place  as  Oxford — and  who,  when  he 
was  afterwards  put  on  his  defence,  had  no  better  excuse  to  give 
than  that  he  had  been  told  by  Bishop  Fell,  that  the  said  Bishop 
Fell  had  been  told  by  somebody  else,  that  which  was  in  itself 
ibaurd  and  incredible — was  a  person  peculiarly  unfit  for  the  task 
irhich  Burnet  undertook  ?     But  he  proceeds : — 

**  Your  Lordship  and  several  others  of  my  worthy  Friends,  set  all 
Persons  that  you  thought  capable  of  assisting  me,  on  work  for  Mate- 
rials. That  Great  and  good  Man  who  was  then  Lord  Chancellour, 
the  late  Earl  of  Nottingham,  did  on  many  Occasions  recommend  the 

Vol.  XXXV.— April,  1819.  2  d 
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procuring  Materials  for  me  in  the  most  effectual  manner.  Their 
Majesties  most  deserving  Attorney  General  that  now  is,  was  pleased 
without  my  presuming  to  give  him  the  trouble,  to  visit  and  examine 
some  Offices  for  me  in  the  Countrey." — p.  25. 

Without  prejudice  to  the  more  general,  and  most  important, 
question,  about  the  work  and  the  authority  of  Bishop  JBumet, 
which  I  hope  to  see  discussed,  may  I  be  allowed  to  add  a  sugges- 
tion, that  even  the  extracts  here  given — to  say  nothing  of  oUier 
evidence  which  is  not  wanting — seem  to  me  to  supply  a  sufficient 
answer  to  an  argument  of  Mr.  Macaulay  which  I  have  quoted. 
After  naming  the  principal  works  of  Burnet,  and  stating  ''  that 
they  are  still  reprinted,  nor  is  any  good  private  library  without 
them,''  he  adds,  ^^  against  such  a  fact  as  this  all  the  efforts  of 
detractors  are  vain  ;"  and  he  proceeds  to  argue  that,  "  a  writer 
whose  voluminous  works  in  several  branches  of  literature,  find 
numerous  readers  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  his  death,  may 
have  had  great  faults,  but  must  also  have  had  great  merits."  This 
seems  to  me  as  illogical  as  it  would  be  to  assume,  that  a  man 
whom  one  knows  to  have  been  born  to  poverty,  has  possessed  and 
practised  the  virtues  of  temperance,  prudence,  and  industry, 
because  we  find  him  laying  down  thousands  in  sterling  coin  for 
an  estate.  Surely  it  would  be  extremely  rash  to  draw  any  such 
inference ;  for  we  might  afterwards  learn  that  his  wealth  had  come 
by  gift  or  bequest,  or  had  less  creditably  accrued  from  the  lottery 
or  the  gaming-table,  even  from  theft,  forgery,  or  swindling.  In 
literature  no  man  is  born  to  an  estate ;  but  most  men  bring  with 
them  more  or  less  capacity  for  obtaining  one  if  they  desire  it. 
Industry  is  sure  to  be  rewarded  with  knowledge  and  respect ;  and 
genius  is  equally  sure  of  fame  and  admiration ;  but  there  are  ways 
by  which  the  homage  naturally,  instinctively,  and  even  reluc- 
tantly, paid  to  industry  and  genius,  may  be  obtained  by  those  who 
possess  neither.  Burnet  tells  us  that  he  could  not  dig,  and  was 
not  ashamed  to  beg ;  and  he  did  beg.  And  what  did  he  do  when 
his  importunate  mendicity  was  repulsed  ?  But  this  would  lead  us 
into  a  wide  field,  on  which  it  is  not  necessary  on  this  occasion  to 
enter. ''^  Surely,  however,  the  phenomenon  of  his  amaranthine 
wreath  is  thus  easily  solved.  I  do  not  feel  my  own  modesty  at  all 
hurt,  or  think  that  I  am  by  any  means  pretending  to  *^  great 
merits"  of  my  own,  when  I  avow  my  confidence,  that  if  the  two 
gentlemen  to  whom  I  have  more  particularly  referred  (I  hope 
without  offence,  or  more  freedom  than  those  who  justly  command 

*  See  his  account  of  his  clandestine  proceedings  in  the  Cotton  Library  in  the 
Introduction  prefixed  to  bis  third  volume.  If  the  proprietor  bad  caught  bim,  I  do 
not  know  whether  *'  Sir  John  Marsham  the  Younger**  would  have  pledged  hit 
word  that  Burnet  was  an  honest  man ;  but  if  he  had.  Sir  John  might  well  have 
answared,  *'  Vat  shall  de  honest  man  do  in  my  closet  ?** 
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the  public  attention  expect,  and  easily  forgive,)  would  only  go  on 
writing  OS  they  have  done,  but,  instead  of  publishing  their  col- 
lections, fund  them  for  my  use — if,  in  short,  they  will  be  mv 
Lloyd  and  Stillingfleet — I  will  undertake  to  produce  books  which 
shall  be  reprinted,  and  read,  and  admired  as  long  as  our  language 
is  known. 

And  what  is  more,  if  through  their  fallibility,  or  my  blun- 
dering, or  any  untoward  accident,  my  borrowed  feathers  should 
get  anywise  plucked  or  splashed,  I  will  not  turn  detractor,  and 
exhibit  them  to  the  public  as  persons  who,  though  they  may  have 
been  supposed  to  be  very  clever  and  learned,  do  in  fact  belong 
to  a  class  of  persons  whom  their  "  most  affectionate  brother," 
writing  "  with  all  possible  Esteem  and  Respect,"  cannot  bring 
himself  quite  plainly  to  name. 

I  only  hope,  that  if  these  gentlemen  agree  to  this  arrangement, 
and  I  thus  promise  not  to  use  the  only  weapon  of  defence 
that  Burnet  had,  no  Anthony  Harmer  will  attack  me,  and  no 
friend  so  eulogize  me  as  to  produce  a  sifting  of  my  real  merits. 

I  am,  yours,  &c. 

S.  R.  Maitland. 
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TO  PHYSICAL  PHENOMENA. 

PABT  U.      CHAPTER  YT. 

THE   COMET   OF  A.D.    1680. 
(ConUmndftwn  page  2780 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  validity  of  those  mathematical  prin- 
ciples, on  which  the  period  of  a  comet  is  approximately  known : 
for  on  them  Dr.  Halley  predicted  the  re-appearance  of  the  comet 
which  bears  his  name,  and  of  which  the  period  is  75  years. 
That  of  the  comet  of  1680  he  found  to  bo  about  575  years :  its 
mean  motion  was,  by  observation,  about  -g^ih  of  that  of  the 
earth. 

He  therefore  thought  it  probable  that  this  comet  was  the  same 
as  that  which  appeared  in  a.d.  1106-7,  in  532,  and  in  B.C.  44. 
The  dates  of  those  appearances  tallied  with  the  period  assigned 
to  the  comet  by  those  mathematical  calculations,  on  which  he 
knew  he  could  depend.  The  similarity  in  size  and  brilliancy 
was  also  sufficient  to  justify  his  inference. 

There  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  conjecture  may  be  confirmed 
by  a  careful  examination  of  some  other  of  the  elements  of  those 
bodies,  as  more  or  less  directly  in  each  case  upon  record  :  and 
it  becomes  a  part  of  our  proper  task  to  trace  the  several  facts  in 
so  far  as  we  may  find  them  ascertainable. 

The  nature  of  the  argument  must  no  doubt  be  this :  that  on 

2d2 
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all  the  revolutions  of  celestial  bodies :  the  speoific  distinction 
in  this  case  lying  in  the  parabolic  shape  of  the  extremities. 

The  time,  in  which  a  body  describes  one  parabola,  has  an 
ascertainable  proportion  to  the  time  in  which  it  might  fall  to 
the  same  point  of  distance  from  the  focus  as  that  in  the  parabola 
which  it  reaches. 

The  effect  of  the  original  projection  of  a  body  in  a  parabola 
is  suchy  that  there  is  what  we  may  venture  to  call  a  resiliency) 
practically  equivalent  to  a  repulsion  from  the  centre,  to 
the  amount,  in  the  figure  here 
annexed,  of  the  line  FA,  which 
is  half  the  radius  GF,  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  line  (CF-i- 
FB=)  CB.  In  one  and  the 
same  time,  therefore,  a  body 
describing  the  parabola  can  reach  only  fths  of  the  diataiioe 
towards  the  centre  F,  which  it  would  reach  by  simple  falling. 

Or,  let  us  suppose  the  body  to  set  out  from  C,  and  that  the 
point  to  be  reached  is  one  and  the  same  point  A.  On  the  same 
scale,  thus  adjusted  to  the  two  cases,  the  areas  supposed  to  be 
described  will  truly  represent  the  proportion  of  the  times  of 
motion.  The  body  falling  describes  die  triangular  area  CFA 
as  truly  as  in  the  parabola  it  describes  the  mixtilinear  area 
GRAF:  it  is  in  each  ease  attracted  by  the  self-same  supposed 
force  or  body  at  F.  But  GRAF  is  ^rds  of  the  parallelognuD 
AFGE  :  that  is,  it  is  ^rds  of  GFA.  The  time,  therefore,  in  the 
parabola  is  to  the  time  of  falling  in  the  ratio  of  4  to  3. 

In  a  continued  series  of  parabolas,  united  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  form  a  spiral  as  above  stated,  the  whole  time  of  oourse 
retains  the  same  proportion  to  the  whole  time  of  simple  ialliBg- 
But  we  need  not.  here  pursue  this  part  of  the  subject  any 
farther. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  the  period,  the  hypothesia  of 
acceleration  implies  that  the  periods  of  the  comet  were  sucoei- 
sively  and  equably  diminished ;  and  this  will  of  coarse  modify 
ouf  estimate  of  the  probable  epochs  of  its  past  appearanoes. 

But,  besides  this  circumstance,  the  gradual  contraction  also 
of  the  area  of  the  parabolic  extremities  of  his  orbit,  implies  a 
gradual  diminution  of  the  time  in  which  each  of  those  areas  was 
successively  described. 

Now  the  equability  of  acceleration  means,  that  equal  areas 
were  from  the  epoch  of  perturbation  described  in  times  succes- 
sively diminished  by  one  and  the  same  quantity.  Conversely) 
therefore,  if  we  reckon  back  from  the  area  last  described  in  the 
whole  series,  the  times  increase  as  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  &c. 

But  what  was  the  area  last  described  ?     We  must  not  per- 
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haps  affinn  that  the  comet  will  have  described  none  after  its 
last  semigyration  in  1680;  but  the  following  considerations  are 
important. 

If  from  its  periheliacal  distance  in  1680  it  had  fallen  to  the 
son,  it  would  have  reached  that  body  in  about  three  minutes. 
(Con.  Phys.  Sci.  35.)  In  the  parabola,  therefore,  it  would 
reach  him  in  about  4",  and  the  centre,  four  times  the  distance, 
in  about  8°*.  We  may  then  assume,  probably  without  material 
error,  that  the  spiral  was  completed  at  the  close  of  its  last  semi- 
gyration  in  the  parabolic  curve.  To  say  the  least,  this  may 
afford  the  best  approximation  we  can  reasonably  hope  for. 

The  rate  of  acceleration  depends  on  the  point  in  the  curve  at 
which  it  began ;  which  point  we  do  not  as  yet  profess  to  know. 
But  I  find  it  needful  to  assume,  by  way  of  hypothesis,  remain- 
ing accountable  for  the  assumption,  that  the  point  was  such, 
nearly,  that  the  whole  circumference  of  the  curve  maybe  divided 
into  80  parts.  Then  in  1680,  the  comet  traversed  40  such  parts. 
The  time  in  which  it  described  that  semicircumference  was  ten 
hours  and  a  half.     (lb.) 

Hence  we  may  nearly  infer  in 
what  times  it  described  the  areas 
similar  to  this  in  its  several  former 
revolutions.  Thus,  for  example,  if 
we  wish  to  know  in  what  time  it 
traversed  in  1107  the  quadrant 
SPO,  the  area  QRT  representing 
the  10^  hours  in  1680 ;  we  say  that 
in  describing  POVQRT  were  80+20=100  terms,  increasing  as 
the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  &c. ;  and  these  by  arithmetical  progression 
amount  to  (101 X  50=)  5050.  But  from  O  to  T  were  (81  x  40=) 
3240.  The  difference,  or  the  value  in  terms  of  the  quadrant 
SPO,  is  1810.  By  a  like  process  the  value  of  QRT  is  (41  x  20=) 
820  terms.  Therefore,  as  820  :  lO**  SO""  : :  1810 :  23''  10"  ;  and 
this  must  be  about  the  time  in  which  it  traversed  the  quadrant 
SPO  in  1107. 

Again,  in  its  preceding  revolution,  it  described  the  like  quad- 
rant in  (181  X  90=)  16,290  terms, exceptmg(161  x  80=)  12,880, 
of  which  the  difference  is  3410;  and  therefore  as  820:  10^ 
30«  : :  3410  :  43**  40°*  very  nearly.  And  so,  once  more,  in 
the  revolution  still  preceding  that,  the  like  quadrant  was  of 
(261 X  130=)  33,930  terms,  excepting  (241  x  120=)  28,920 ;  of 
which  the  difference  is  5010;  and,  therefore,  as  820:  lO'*  30"  : : 
6010:  64^  9™. 

The  consideration  of  these  values  of  the  quadrant,  increasing 
as  we  reckon  back,  is  essential  to  the  recognition  of  the  identity 
of  the  comet. 
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Lastly,  if  from  any  celestial  point  at  which  it  is  thought  to 
have  appeared  we  wish  to  calculate  the  distance  to  the  point  in 
which  it  struck  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit,  or  else  the  distance 
to  the  point  at  which  it  was  in  perihelion,  it  is  desirable  to  know 
what  was  in  1680  the  distance  between  these  two  last  named 
points  themselves. 

[In  the  figure  here  annexed,  let  A  G  repre- 
sent a  portion  of  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit, 
and  B  C  a  part  of  diat  of  the  comet.  C  is 
the  point  in  which,  in  1680,  it  struck  the  plane 
of  the  earth's  orbit ;  and  A  is  the  longitude  of 
its  perihelion.  AC,  the  difference  between  the 
two,  =d°  2-2'  30" ;  the  angle  at  C  is  60**  66' ; 
and  AB  is  perpendicular  to  AC. 

Then  by  spherical  trigonometry  (Vince,  219,)  since  in  a  right- 
angled  spherical  triangle  the  cosine  of  eidier  angle  at  the  hypo- 
thenuse  is  to  the  tangent  of  the  leg  adjacent  to  that  angle,  as 
the  radius  is  to  the  tangent  of  the  hypothenuse ;  therefore  in 
the  triangle  ABC, 

Cos.  60°  bQ' :  tang.  ^  22' : :  rad. :  tang,  BC.     Or, 

4,858,270  :  1,651,007  :  :  1.  :  .3,398,331  ;— which  is  the  tan- 
gent of  about  18°  46'  10"=BC. 

Also,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  add,  rad.  :  sin.  AC  : :  tan. 
ACB  :  tan.  AB  ;  or,  1.  :  .1,628,955  :  :  .17,991,077  :  .2,980,6«6; 
which  is  tlie  tangent  of  16°  20'  3"  nearly=AB.] 

By  the  calculation,  it  appears  that  between  the  two  points 
above  mentioned  were  in  1680  little  less  than  19®  ;  a  fact  which 
will  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  tijne  during  which,  in  each  of  A<5 
periods  of  tlie  comet's  appearance,  it  was  below  the  ecliptic  after 
being  at  the  point  nearest  to  the  sun. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
ITS  PERIOD. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  Theatixim  Cometicum  of 
Lubienietz,  vol.  ii.  sect  226.     Fol.  Amsterdam,  1667. 

Anno  Chribti,  1106.  a  prini4  hebdoniada  quadragesiios,  qu^  ^^ 
raediante  heec  passi  snmu«,  cometam  immensi  falgoris  usque  ad  p^^ 
sioneni  Domini  conspeximus.     Ursperg. 

A.C.  1106.  Cometes  maximus  in  tempore  carnis-privii  oppa'"'^'^* 
Fnnceins?. 

A.C.  1106.  Anno  Imperii  Henrici  Imperatorisj IV.  5. (quartiquin^o) 
Nvnaium  Februar.     Cometa  in  ceelo  ab  hora  tenia  diei  iisqnc  »" 
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ID  Dooam,  cubiti  longitudine  a  sole  distans,  interdiii  visus  est. 
hunc  paulo  post  Idib.  Febr.  apud  Barum  Italiae,  stelle  interdiu 
ak)  visse  sunt,  jam  quasi  inter  se  concurreotes,  jam  vero  in  terram 
lentes.     Rockenbachius. 

.  C.  1 106.  A  prima  septimana  quadragesimsB  usque  ad  vigilias 
larum  conspectus  est  horribilis  cometa.  Eodem  anno  obiit  Hen- 
i  IV.  Imperator,  et  filius  ejus  Heniicus  V.  obsedit  Coloniam. 
»Dic.  Saxonic. — De  hoc  cometa  Historia  Ecclesiastica  ex  Simeone 
elraensi  Monacho  sic  refert :  A.  D.  1100. 14.  Cal.  Martii  ostensa  est 
I  quaedam  insolita,  et  35  dies  eodem  modo  eadem  que  hora  visa 
jcere  inter  Austrum  et  Occideutem.  Parva  visa  est  et  obscura, 
splendor  qui  de  eo  exivit  valde  erat  darus,  et  quasi  ingens  trabs 
Oriental!  et  Aquilonari  parte  claritas  ingessit  se  in  eandem  stellam. 
storniius. 

.  C.  J  J  00.  Fulsit  Cometes  toto  mense  Februario.     Bucbolzerus. 
.  C.  1100.   Mense  Februarii  biduo  post  novilunium  visus  est 
nii9  cometa  ad  occasum  solis  brumalem.     Calvisius  ex  Tyrio. 

Translation, 

^e  saw  a  comet  of  vast  brilliancy  from  the  middle  of  the  first  week 
ent  till  Passion-day.  A  very  large  comet  appeared  in  Lent.  In 
iflh  year  of  the  Emperor,  Henry  the  Fourth,  on  the  fifth  of  Feb- 
y,  a  comet  was  seen  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  three  in  the 

noon,  half  a  yard  from  the  sun From  the  first  week  of 

\  till  the  night  before  Palm  Sunday  was  seen  a  dreadful  comet, 
same  year  died  the  Emperor,  Henry  IV.  .  .  •  The  Ecclesiastical 
ory  from  Simeon,  a  monk  of  Durham,  thus  reports:  a.d.  1106.  On 
Itfth  l<'ebruary  appeared  an  uncommon  star,  and  for  25  days  was 
to  shine  in  the  same  nianner  and  at  the  same  hoar  in  the  south- 
•  It  seemed  small  and  dusky,  but  the  light  which  came  from  it 
very  brilliant,  and  a  brightness  stretched  to  it  like  a  vast  beam 
I  the  north-east.  A  comet  shone  all  the  month  of  February.  In 
ruary,  two  days  after  new  moon,  was  seen  a  great  comet  at  the 
e  of  the  winter  sunset. 

believe  it  will  simplify  our  task,  and  save  a  needless  calcu- 
m^  if  we  here  ascertain  the  exact  date  of  the  equinox  in 
7,  and  its  difference  from  that  of  any  recent  year.  The 
owing  method  seems  to  serve  that  purpose, 
n  1848  the  vernal  equinox  was  on  March  20th  at  IP  18"* 
t.    From  that  same  date  in  1107  were  741  years  of  865 

s .         .         .         270,465 

by  leap  years  185, — 11  omitted  in  1752         .  174 

Total  270,639 
between  the  equinoxes  were  741  x  31,556,929  .7r.=270,644** 
1*  47*.     The  difference  is  5^  12**  1»  47* ;  and  the  equinox 
107  happened  on  March  14th,  at  about  11^  16">  p.m. 
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Our  object  is  to  prove  the  identity  of  this  oomet  in  the  first 
place,  and  then  to  ascertain  the  time  at  which  it  was  in  peri- 
helion. Here  again  we  shall  be  spared  superfluous  toil,  if  for 
the  argument's  sake  we  place  the  comet,  in  the  diagram  hereto 
annexed,  in  the  position  which  it  must  have  occupied,  if  it  was 
also  that  of  1680;  and  mark  whether  the  phenomena  accord 
with  this  hypothesis. 

At  the  close  of  1680  the  place  of  the  comet^s  perihelion  was 
in  longitude  262''  39"  SO''.  Since  1107  it  had  advanced  (east- 
ward) by  reason  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  574  x  50.1" 
=7^  59'  17''.  Deducting  this  from  the  foregoing,  we  have  the 
longitude  of  the  perihelion  in  1 107=254°  40^  IS". 

The  ascending  node  was  in  1680  9''  22'  30"  to  the  east  of  the 
perihelion ;  and,  if  we  suppose  the  relative  distance  the  same 
in  1107,  the  node  was  then  in  longitude  264"^  2"  43^  The 
comet's  orbit  in  the  diagram  is  drawn  accordingly. 

The  earth's  place  at  noon  of  the  5th  February  is  marked  bj 
the  letter  £.,  and  her  place  at  night  of  the  16th  February  and 
3rd  March  by  A,  B,  respectively.    Also  the  letter  Z  expresses 


m* 


PEB.ar 


the  earth's  place  on  the  26th,  "  two  days  after  new  moon, 
which  by  back  reckoning  seems  to  have  been  before  noon  of 
the  24th.     The  earth's  place,  or  sun's  longitude,  is  approxi- 
mately assumed ;  and,  allowance  being  made  for  the  difference 
in  the  dates  of  the  equinox,  will  accord  with  any  modem  epbe* 
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mens ;  except  the  error,  in  this  case  immaterial,  of  the  difference 
occasioned  by  the  now  rounder  shape  of  the  earth's  orbit. 

With  respect,  then,  first  of  all,  to  the  identity  of  this  comet 
with  that  of  1680,  the  length  of  the  period,  the  size  and  bril- 
liancy, and  in  particular,  the  absence  of  all  evidence  of  any 
other  corresponding  body,  compose  an  antecedent  probability, 
the  strength  of  which  is  yery  great.  But  it  may  also  be  of  use 
if  I  attempt  to  show  an  accordance  in  the  elements ;  in  the 
direction  of  his  course,  the  inclination  of  the  plane  of  his  orbit, 
and  the  place  of  the  node  and  perihelion. 

1.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  quoting  Hevelius,  states  the  time  of 
observation  on  the  16th  and  following  days  to  have  been  the 
evening.  From  the  points  A,  R,  proceed  arrow-headed  lines 
which  may  be  considered  as  nearly  pointing  in  each  case  to  the 
south-west  of  the  observer  at  the  time  and  place  in  question. 
A  similar  line  from  Z  pointing  in  the  like  direction  will  be  easily 
imagined.  The  comet  which  continued  to  be  visible  in  the 
soudi-west  as  the  earth  advanced  from  A  to  R,  &c.,  must  have 
moved  from  west  to  east,  according  to  the  order  of  the  signs,  as 
did  that  of  1680. 

2.  The  tail  stretched  from  north-east  to  south-west  by  the 
data — that  is,  it  was  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  passed 
over  the  observer's  head  when  he  faced  the  south-west.  If,  as 
we  have  supposed,  the  quadrant  SPO  in  the  diagram  was  tra- 
versed in  23'*  10®,  then  the  area  SPC,  which  was  traversed 
(from  noon  of  the  4th  to  the  night  of  the  16th)  in  12]^  days,  has 
to  the  quadrant  the  ratio  of  nearly  13  to  1 ;  in  which  case,  by 
Dr.  Halley's  tables,  the  angle  FSCaaH?^  nearly.  In  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  it  was  shown  that  PSN,  the  angle  between  the 
perihelion  and  the  node*=19**  nearly.  Therefore  CSN=128% 
of  which  the  complement  is  52^.  If,  then,  to  this  we  add  no 
more  than  the  mean  dip  of  the  observer's  horizon,  which  in  lati- 
tude 54^  44' was  35*^  16',  we  have  the  sum  87^  as  the  angle  made 
by  the  tail  vnth  the  horizon,  agreeing  with  the  data. 

Again,  in  like  manner,  if  we  assume  no  more  than  that  mean 
dip,  and  suppose  a  line  dropped  from  the  zenith  of  the  observer 
perpendicular  to  his  horizon,  this  line  would  make  with  the 
ecliptic  in  the  direction  of  the  comet  an  angle  of  not  more  than 
54^  44'.  But  the  inclination  of  the  comet's  orbit  to  the  ecliptic 
in  1680  was  60^  56\  His  tail,  therefore,  if  prolonged,  would  in 
any  case  pass  over  the  head  of  the  observer,  as  by  the  data  it 
appears  that  it  did.     Its  length  accords  with  that  of  1680. 

3.  The  brilliancy  of  the  body  on  the  5th  February  shows  that 
it  had  then  lately  passed  its  perihelion  at  P.  We  must 
remember  that  this  point  was  nearly  19^  from  the  ascending 
node  at  D  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic ;  that  the  plane  of  the 
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comet^s  orbit  in  which  it  moved  from  P  to  O,  was  inclined  to 
the  ecliptic  at  an  angle  of  6(f  56%  and  that  the  dip  of  the 
horizon  below  the  ecliptic  in  latitude  54°  44'  N.  (tlie  sun's 
declination  at  the  time  being  about  14°  S.)  was  somewhat  more 
than  21°.  Thus  the  motion  of  the  comet  from  D  to  O  was  in  a 
line  not  much  less  than  perpendicular  at  noon  to  the  plane  of 
the  horizon.  Its  absolute  aistance  from  the  sun  continoallj 
increased  afiter  it  was  in  perihelion.  The  earth  itself  was 
advancing  so  as  to  keep  the  comet  more  in  sight  That  bodj 
might  well,  therefore,  continue  to  be  seen  at  about  the  same 
apparent  distance  from  the  sun.  The  small  distance  rudelj 
designated  **  half  a  yard^  accords  with  its  known  proximity  in 
1680,  and  in  part  with  the  brief  time  in  which  we  suppose  it  to 
have  revolved  in  1107,  which  in  any  case  implies  a  distance 
relatively  small. 

Thus,  however,  in  all  the  elements  there  appears  to  be  a  cor- 
respondence as  exact  as  we  could  reasonably  hope.  It  is  there- 
fore only  to  repeat  the  inference  which,  I  believe,  has  been 
drawn  or  conceded  by  nearly  all  the  eminent  astronomers  who 
have  attended  to  the  subject,  if  we  affirm  that  the  accumulation 
of  coincidence  in  these  various  tokens  of  identity  amounts  to 
demonstration.  The  body  in  Question  must  have  appeared 
about  the  time  at  which  there  did  appear  one  only  body  corre- 
sponding to  it,  and  the  accordance  was  at  least  as  strict  as  we 
have  tried  to  show. 

There  remains  the  task  of  finding  when  the  comet  was  in 
perihelion.  We  have  stated  the  time  in  which  it  described  the 
quadrant  after  reaching  its  perihelion  to  have  been  probably 
about  23"*  10™.  We  see  tliat  at  noon  of  the  5th  such  was  its 
brilliancy  that  it  may  be  thought  to  have  then  been  saturated 
with  the  sun's  heat.  It  therefore  may  be  held  to  have  then 
finished  at  the  point  O  of  our  figure,  its  semigyration  round  the 
sun.  If,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  fractions,  we  sup- 
pose it  to  have  been  at  the  time  a  very  little  of  angular  distance 
beyond  that  point,  we  may  say  that  it  was  in  perihelion  at  or 
about  noon  of  the  4th.     Then, 

from  1107,  February  4^,  to  1680  December  8*» 
were  573^  x  365^      .         .         .         209,1 45 
the  leap  years  ...  144 

and  between  the  dates  of  the  days  307 


The  comet's  last  known  period  was    Q09fi96'^ 

Section  2. 

"  In  the  5th  year  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  and  in  the 
month  of  September,  a  comet  was  seen  during  twenty  days  in  the 
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western  quarter  of  the  heavens,  and  which  shot  its  rays  into  the 
north.'* — Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  43. 


Eve  Si  rifc  avrifc  PaaiXuac  c^avif  atrriip  fuyag  vac  ^fitpog  Kara  ro  ivriKov 
/upoct  vf/Airwv  twi  rifv  avw  agrtva  XtvKfiv,  hSi  xapaKTtip  aurov  atrrpairaQ  awsirtfA- 
Tttr  ov  tktyov  rcvfc  itvat  Xafiirnitav,  E/atvc  St  f irt  iffiipag  ukooi  £KXa/iircay.— 
John  Malala,  Chronographia,  torn.  ii.  p.  190.  (?) 

''  In  the  same  reign  appeared  a  great  and  terrible  star  in  the  west, 
sending  a  white  beam  to  heaven  ;  and  its  form  shot  lightnings.  Some 
called  it  Nature's  Torch-bearer.  It  continued  shining  for  twenty 
days." 


Tovry  r^  trit  /ii|vt  Scirrc/ijSpty  tvSiKTUitvoc  &  t^avii  fnyag  xai  ^ofitpoQ  atniip 
fiC  TO  SvTiKOv  fupoc  KOftrir^c  frifiirittv  ixi  ra  avui  rag  iavrou  amvac  atrrpavovaag, 
tfvfXcyov  Aa/iira^tav*  Kat  ifiavtv  tin  tiKoot  ^fitpagXafiwuv. — Theophanes,  Cbrono- 
gniphia,  p.  154. 

**  This  year,  in  the  month  of  September,  ninth  Indiction,  appeared 
a  great  and  terrible  comet  in  the  west,  sending  on  high  its  rays  like 
lightnings.  They  called  it  Lampadias ;  and  it  continued  shining  for 
twenty  days/' 


The  size  and  splendour  of  the  comet  in  question  were  such 
that  it  must  have  caused  a  great  sensation  in  an  age  when  such 
phenomena  were  held  to  be  the  harbingers  of  political  events. 
Our  extract  from  Theophanes  I  believe  is  followed  by  an  appli- 
eation  of  that  nature.  Yet  at  that  epoch,  at  or  near  which  the 
body  undoubtedly  appeared,  none  else  is  recorded  of  which  the 
description  and  date  accord  with  the  ascertained  period  of  its 
revolution,  than  this  of  a.d.  532.  ^' Eight  years  afterwards,'' 
says  Mr.  Gibbon,  ^'  another  appeared ;"  which  could  not  be  the 
one  in  question. 

To  the  passage  quoted  from  him,  John  Malala  subjoins  that 
in  the  end  of  September  came  an  embassy,  &c.  The  twenty 
days  in  that  month,  during  which  days  the  comet  appeared, 
were  therefore  probably  the  twenty  last,  from  the  11th  to  the 
30th.  The  account  does  not  imply  that  it  then  ceased  to 
appear. 

The  date  of  the  autumnal  equinox  in  a.d.  532  is  sufficiently 
found  by  the  method  before  employed — that  is  to  say, 
(1848—532=)  1316^x365^=480,340^ 
Leap  years  (329— 12=)         .  317 

Total  480,657 

But  between  the  equinoxes  were  1316  x31,556,929'.7a480,658<' 
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18»»  58«.  The  difference,  therefore,  is  1**  18*>  58» ;  and,  if  the 
equinox  in  1848  was  at  September  22*  10^  19»,  that  in  532 
was  at  September  20^  15»»  21™;  that  is  at  21 «  after  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  2l8t. 

With  respect  to  the  earth's  place  in  her  orbit,  and  her  atti- 
tude, the  evening  of  September  10th,  a«d.  532,  at  Constanti- 
nople, answers  without  material  error  to  Greenwich  time  noon 
of  the  12th  in  1848,  when  the  sun's  longitude  was  169*  48'  31", 
and  the  declination  4*  2'. 

The  latitude,  then,  of  the  observer  at  Constantinople  being 
41**  V  N.,  the  sun's  altitude  at  noon  of  the  10th  was  (48*  59'+ 
4°  2'=)  53*  1'. 

The  sidereal  place  of  the  comet's  perihelion  being  supposed 
to  remain  the  same,  its  longitude  at  the  epoch  in  question  was 
farther  west  than  in  1680,  by  1148x50M=:15*  58'  14', and,  if 
this  was  262"^  39'  30",  that  was  246*  40'  16".  Likewise,  on  the 
assuu^ption  that  the  ascending  node  maintained  nearly  its  rela- 
tive distance,  it  was  in  about  (272*  2'— 15*  58'  14"=)  256^  8' 
46".    The  diagram  is  drawn  accordingly. 


270" 


SEP.jo: 


On  the  hypothesis  of  acceleration,  the  accordance  of  the 
period  in  this  case  is  so  strict,  as  to  afford  the  strongest  pre- 
sumption of  the  identity  of  the  body.  Also,  with  respect  to  the 
elements,  if  we  assume  the  sidereal  place  as  just  stated,  we  bare 
to  show  both  that  the  body  would  be  visible,  as  by  the  data  it 
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was ;  and  that  the  perpendicular  appearance  of  the  tail  accords 
with  the  fact. 

Let  us  for  convenience  take  the  evening  of  the  20ih,  which 
was  about  the  equinox,  and  the  mean  also  of  the  given  days  in 
September,  as  the  time  of  observation.     In  the  subjoined  figure 


let  C  be  the  earth^s  centre,  P  the  North  Pole,  Z  the  place  of 
the  observer  at  Constantinople^  QGX  the  equator,  ECL  the 
ediptic,  and  HZO  the  observer's  horizon;  also,  let  ZR  be 
drawn  parallel  to  ECL. 

Then  in  the  right  angled  triangle  OZC  the  angle  OZR== 
ZCO.  But  QCE,  which  is  the  inclination  of  the  ecliptic  in  a.d. 
532,^23''  39"  nearly,  and  ZCQ  the  latitude  of  Constantinople » 
41^  l\  Therefore,  the  remainder  of  the  quadrant  ZCO,  or 
OZR,:— 250  20'. 

Thus  anj  celestial  body  whose  latitude  or  elevation  above 
the  ecliptic  was  of  more  than  25*^  20'  would  be  visible. 

But  the  comet's  latitude  was  much  more  than  that.  For, 
since  he  was  brilliant  at  evening  of  the  lOth^  we  may  say  that 
he  not  improbably  was  in  perihelion  about  the  morning  of  the 
9th.  Also  we  have  supposed  that  he  traversed,  from  perihelion 
to  the  point  where  he  finished  his  semig}Tation  round  the  sun, 
in  43*»  40".  Therefore,  if  we  hold  the  mean  time  of  observa- 
tion to  have  been  at  evening  of  the  20th,  we  have  the  proportion 
following:  43h  40"  :  11^  12*'  (:  :  2,620™  :  16,560«)  : :  100  :  630 
nearly ;  in  which  case,  by  Dr.  Halley*s  tables  (Synopsis)  the 
angle  from  perihelion  is  of  not  quite  138*^.  We  have  found  the 
angular  depression  of  the  periheliacal  point  below  the  ecliptic 
to  be  nearly  19^  The  difference,  therefore,  is  119®,  which 
is  61^  above  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 

If  the  plane  of  the  comet's  orbit  had  been  perpendicular  to 
the  ecliptic,  the  observer  would  have  had  the  full  advantage 
of  that  elevation:  but  the  comet's  orbit  being  inclined  to 
the  ecliptio  at  an  angle  of  60"^  56',  we  must  say,  as  radius 
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to  the  sine  of  GO""  56%  so  is  the  sine  of  61^  to  the  sine  o{ 
the  tnie  angle  of  elevation ;  and  in  numbers  the  proportion  is 
1.  :  .8,740,650  :  :  .8,746,197  :  7,644,667,  which  is  the  sine  of 
49^  51'  34'. 

Thus  the  relative  altitude  of  the  comet  above  the  ecliptie 
would  be  nearly  the  double  of  that  required.  Practicallj,  I 
suppose,  the  observer  would  have  that  advantage,  because  tlie 
line  of  the  nodes  was  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the  eardi*8 
course  at  the  time. 

With  respect  to  the  given  fact  of  the  perpendicularity  of  the 
tail,  it  may  be  probably  held  to  refer  to  the  time  when  the 
comet  was  most  brilliant ;  for  from  the  two  circumstances  com- 
bined it  received  the  name  of  the  Torch-bearer.  This  wm, 
therefore,  in  the  few  first  evenings  of  his  appearance.  At  even- 
ing of  the  10th,  by  the  tables,  the  line  drawn  from  it  to  the  sun 
would  make  with  the  axis  of  its  orbit  an  angle  of  nearly  ST. 
If,  then,  we  call  the  angle  of  depression  of  the  axis  below  the 
ecliptic  about  16^,  we  have  the  remainder  71*^  as  the  angle  made 
by  the  tail  with  the  ecliptic.  Therefore,  lastly,  if  the  observer's 
horizon  made  with  the  ecliptic  an  angle  of  25^  20',  we  have  the 
sum  96^  20',  as  the  angle  made  by  the  tail  with  the  horizon; 
practically  agreeing  with  the  given  phenomenon. 

On  the  whole,  though  the  rudeness  of  the  proof  require  indul- 
gence, in  reality  there  is  no  occasion  for  doubt  of  the  identity, 
by  reason  of  any  discordance  of  the  elements ;  the  size  and 
splendour  are  the  same ;  and,  acceleration  being  supposed,  the 
close  accordance  of  the  period,  in  conjunction  with  these  accu- 
mulated tokens,  affords  conclusive  evidence  of  die  fact 

Between  this  epoch  and  that  which  we  found  in  the  foregoing 
section  were 

(1106—532=)  574^  x  365<*=  209,510'* 

the  leap  vears  were        .         .         .         143 
and  from' Sept.  9^  18^  to  Feb.  4*»  0»»       147  6*» 

Total       209,800^  6^ 

Section  3. 

'<  Cometes  in  uno  totiud  orbis  loco  colitnr  in  templo  Romse,  admo- 
dnm  faustus  Divo  Angusto  judicatu^  ab  ipso:  quod  iocipienteeo 
apparuit  ludis  quos  fa<nebat  Veneris  Genetricis  non  multo  post  obitu» 
patris  Ccesaris  in  collegio  ab  eo  institute.  Namque  his  vertns  id 
gaudium  prodidit  : — 

**  lis  ipsis  iudoriim  meorum  diebus  sydus  crinitum  per  septem  dies  in 
regione  coeli  sub  septan trionibus  est  conspectum.  Id  oriebatar  ciret 
undeeimam  horam  diei,  clarum  que  et  omnibus  terris  couspicuumfnit 
Eo  signo  significari  vulgus  credidit   Ceesaris  aniroam  inter  Deores 
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iminortalium  numina  receptam :  quo  nomine  id  insigne  simulacro 
cafKtis  ejos  quod  mox  in  foro  consecravimus  adjectum  est." — Piinii 
Historia  Naturalis,  lib.  2,  cap.  *25. 

*^  Id  one  place  in  all  the  world,  in  a  temple  at  Rome,  is  worshipped 
I  oonnet,  as  in  his  own  judgment  very  lucky  to  the  Emperor 
AiiigastuSy  since  it  appeared  in  the  beginning  of  his  administration,  in 
he  games  of  Venus  Genetrix»  wliich  he  celebrated  not  long  after  his 
Sitber's  (his  uncle  Julius)  death,  in  the  college  which  he  founded. 
F*or  he  betrayed  his  joy  in  the  following  words : — 

**  On  the  very  days  of  my  games  a  haired  star  was  seen  for  seven 
lays.  It  appeared  about  the  eleventh  hour  of  the  day,  and  was 
night  and  visible  to  ail  lands.  The  people  believed  that  by  that  sign 
iras  meant  that  Cassar's  soul  was  received  among  the  gods ;  on  which 
locoant  that  cognisance  (of  a  star)  was  attached  to  his  bust  which  we 
lOon  after  dedicated  in  the  Forum." 


**  Periit  sexto  et  quinquagesimo  eetatis  anno ;  atque  in  Deorum 
Mimerum  relatus  est,  non  ore  modo  decernentinm,  sed  et  persuasione 
rnlfi:  siquidem  ludis,  quos  primo  consecratos  ei  haeres  Augustus 
edebaty  stella  crinita  per  septem  dies  continuos  fubit,  exoriens  circa 
uidecimam  horam  :  creditum  que  est  animam  esse  Caesaris  in  coeluni 
reeepti :  et,  h&c  de  caus4,  simulacro  ejus  in  vertice  additur  stella." — 
C.  Suetonii  TranquilH,  Caesaris,  Lib.  1,  cap.  88. 


^  He  died  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  enrolled  among  the 
fods,  not  merely  by  the  mouth  of  the  authorities  but  in  the  persuasion 
of  the  common  people :  since  in  the  games,  then  first  dedicated  to 
him,  which  his  heir  Augustus  gave,  a  haired  star  shone  for  seven  suc- 
cessive days,  rising  (appearing)  about  the  eleventh  hour ;  and  it  was 
^lieved  to  be  the  soul  of  Ceasar  received  into  heaven :  and  for  tiiis 
"^^son  to  the  top  of  his  effigy  is  affixed  a  star." 


**  The  most  signal  phenomenon  in  the  heavens  was  that  of  a  great 
^Omet,  which  shone  very  bright  for  seven  nights  after  Ceesar's  death, 
ttid  then  disappeared.  To  which  we  may  add  the  fading  of  the  sun's 
'ii8tre;  for  his  orb  looked  pale  all  that  year  ;  he  rose  not  with  a  spark- 
ing radiance,  nor  had  the  heat  he  afforded  its  usual  strength.'* — 
^lotarch.  Life  of  Julius  Caesar.     Translated  by  Langhorne. 

Date  of  autumnal  equinox  September,  IQ*'  8^  25'. 

If  in  the  last  section  we  felt  ourselves  entitled,  on  the  liypo- 
thesis  of  acceleration,  to  consider  the  close  accordance  of  the 
period  as  proof  of  the  identity,  much  more  in  this  ease,  in  which 
that  accordance  is  precisely  repeated,  we  may  affirm  that  the 
&ot  is  indisputable. 

Vol.  XXXV^^pW/,  1849.  2  s 
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Instead  of  demonstration,  therefore,  I  may  quote  the  words 
of  Dr.  Halley  on  the  subject,  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the  points 
in  question.  (Phil.  Trans.  342.) 

'<  Deducta  autem  ali4  periodo  huic  squali,  devenimus  ad  annum 
ante  C.  N.  44,  quo  post  occisum  Julium  Csesarem  emersit  comett 
maxime  iusignis,  ab  historicis  ejus  temporis  poene  omnibus  celebratus, 
et  a  Plinio  Nat.  Hist.  Lib.  2,  cap.  24  ;  ubi  habentur  verba  ipsius  Aog. 
Caesaris  de  h&c  re.     Horum  ope  ad  ipsissimum  tempus,  situm  qae 

Phsenonieni  in  coelis  perducimur Ludos  hos  dedicavit, .... 

et  anatalibus  suis,  die  scilicet  23°  Sept.,  inchoates  per  septiduumconti- 
nuavit ;  ut  ex  fragraento  Calendarii  Romani  apud  Gruterum  colligere 
licet. 

<<  Per  hos  autem  7  dies  comparult  cometa  teste  Csesare.  Nihil 
tamen  obstat  quin  etiam  ante  et  post  dies  illos  conspicuus  fuerit. 
Quod  vero  dicatur  visum  fuisse  cometam  sub  Septemtrionibus,  minime 
intelligendum  est  quasi  in  Boreali  coeli  parte  sub  Polo  apparuerit,  sed 
sub  Septem  Trionibus,  i.  e.,  infra  Stellas  lucidiores  Ursce  Majoris. 

Jam  si  retineatur  situs  orbis  CometSB  anni  1680  respectu 

Fixarum,  ac  ponatur  Perihelion  ejus  anno  ante  C.  N.  44^°  circa  Sep- 
tembris  diem  18^"°^,  Calculo  utcunque  institute  statim  patebit  cursom 
Cometffi  in  ascensu  ejus  a  sole,  ubi  maximam  projecit  caudam, 
<  clarum  que  erat  et  omnibus  terris  conspicuum  sidus,'  cursui  hojoi 
ab  Augusto  Ceesare  descripti  satis  congruere." 

Translation. 

**  Again,  another  period  equal  to  this  brings  us  to  the  year  b.c.  44, 
in  which,  after  Julius  Caesar's  death,  appeared  a  most  reroarkablf 
comet,  celebrated  by  almost  all  the  historians  of  that  time,  and  by 
Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  L.  2,  c.  24 ;  where  he  introduces  the  words  of 
Augustus  himself,  upon  the  subject,  (before  quoted)  which  give  QS 

the  exact  epoch,  and  the  body's  celestial  position From  a 

fragment  of  a  Roman  almanac,  quoted  by  Gruter,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  seven  days  of  the  games  began  on  his  birthday,  which 
was  tiie  23rd  September. 

"  Caesar  bears  witness  that  the  comet  appeared  during  those  days. 
But  there  is  nothing  against  his  having  appeared  both  before  and  after 
them.  However,  as  to  his  being  seen  *  sub  Septem trionibus,'  we  arc 
by  no  means  to  understand  that  he  app>eared  in  the  north  below  the 
Pole,  but «  under  the  seven  Triones  (steers,  oxen)  i.  e.,  the  brighter 
stars  of  Ursa  Major. 

'*  Now  if  we  retain  the  position  of  the  orbit  of  the  comet  of  1680  in 
respect  to  the  fixed  stars,  and  put  his  perihelion  in  B.C.  44  about  the 
18th  September,  however  we  make  the  calculation,  it  will  forthwith 
appear  that  the  comet's  course  in  his  rise  from  the  sun,  when  he  pro- 
jected a  vast  tail,  and  was  *  bright  and  visible  to  all  lands,'  well 
enough  agrees  with  the  course  of  that  described  by  Augustus  Caesar." 

Dr.  Halley's  opinion,  both  as  regards  the  identity  and  the 
periheliacal  epoch  of  the  comet,  will,  I  am  sure,  be  held  to 
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supersede  the  necessity  of  any  farther  disquisition  on  either  of 
those  points.  He  afBrms,  indeed,  that  the  time  of  day  at  which 
that  body  "  rose"  must  have  been  the  morning.  But  the  phrase 
"  oriebatur"  employed  by  Augustus  may  be  probably  regarded 
as  the  expression  merely  of  one  who  was  not  a  scientific 
astronomer. 

However,  if  we  may  say  that  the  epoch  was  the  evening  of 
the  18th,  we  have 

574y    365^ 20951 0^ 

the  leap  years  144^6       ...  138 

and  from  Sept.  18^  6»»  to  Sept.  9^  18  356    12»» 

Total        210,004^  12'> 

Though  from  the  imperfection  of  the  data  the  periheliacal 
epochs  be  given  only  as  approximate,  the  extremely  exact  coin- 
cidences of  the  periods  entitle  us  to  think  that  the  probable 
error  may  be  relatively  small. 

It  follows  that,  within  the  limits  of  that  error,  we  now  provi- 
dentially possess  the  knowledge  of  the  true  periods  of  the  comet 
of  1680.     For  if  from  the  number  last  found  210,004^  12** 
we  subtract  the  former     .        .        •        209,800      6 

the  remainder  is      ...         .  204^    6*» 

And  if  again  from  .        .         .  209,800''  6 

we  take  the  first  found    .        .        .  209,596 

there  remain  again  .        •        »  204^  6^ 

That  is  to  say,  we  nearly  know  both  the  last  period,  and  the 
quantity  of  the  equable  acceleration.  Therefore,  by  continual 
addition  of  the  same  acceleration,  we  may  nearly  compute  and 
fix  the  supposed  original  epoch  of  the  pertiurbation. 

(^Tobe  eontinutd, ) 
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(CfrnHmuedfi-ompage  S840 

Tbys  ys  the  a  cownt  or  RecDyng  of  Rychard  Bagat  and  William 
Acheley  churche  wardins  of  sent  Androus  Huberd  in  Estchepe 
ffrom  Cersmas  Anno  1562  vnto  Cresmas  anno  1564  thatys  to  [say] 
ffor  ij  holl  yerys  as  ffolowythe 

In  prymys  Reseuyd  of  William  gynkyns  and  Jhon  Lyon 
hys  partnar  at  the  a   Count   Daye   in   Redy  mony 

Summa xv*'  x«  iij'* 

Rescued  by  the  pryke  Roulle  ffor  the  clarkes  wagys  ffor  ij 

yeres xuj'mj'ij" 

Reseved  ffor  the  pyt  &  kylle  [knell]  of  Mrs.  marchant  x' 

Reseved  ffor  the  pyt  &  kylle  ffor  tanskare  &  hys  wyffe   •  xx' 

Reseved  ffor  the  pyt  &  kyll  ffor  chat  ffyld  and  hys  wyffe  xx« 

Reseved  ffor  the  pyt  &  kylle  ffor  Robart  clarke       •        .  x' 

Reseved  ffor  the  pyt  &  kylle  of  Mr.  Adames  mayd          .  uj*  iiij** 
Reseved  of  Mrs.  Benbowe  ffor  the  pyt  &  kylle  ffor  gabryell 

Benbow iij'iiij* 

Reseved  ffor  the  pyt  &  kylle  of  smythe  Sonne  skynnar    .  x* 
Reseved  ffor  the  pyt  &  kylle  of  Jhon  Smythe  sonne  tayl- 

lar X* 

Reseved  ffor  the  pyt  &  kylle  ffor  Banberys  dauttar          •  \* 

Reseved  ffor  the  pyt  &  kylle  of  Cornelys        •        •         .  iij*  iiy^ 
Reseved  of  William  smythe  son  tayllar  in  parti  of  paye- 

ment  of  v*'  the  wyche  harry  tanskar  gaue  by  wylle  vn 

to  the  pore  of  the  paryche  Summa      ,         .         •         .  xl* 
Reseved  of  thomas  Lystar  in  parti  of  payement  of  hys  ould 

Reknenyng  [reckoning] v* 

Reseved  of  good  wyffe  ffane  ffor  the  shede  ffor  ij  yeres 

Rent viij* 

Reseved  of  wone  that  Duellythe  in  Mrs  Drapars  housse 

by  a  gyffihe  [gift] xij'vj* 

Summa  all  xxxvj*^  xvij*  xj^ 

Reseved  more  of  Jhon  hornar  sargent  ffor  ould  det .        •  ij'  U 

Somma  all  aparinge  xxxvij*^  j** 

Thes  be  the  payementes  payde  out  by  Rychard   Bagat  &  William 
Acheley  ffor  ij  yeres  as  here  aftar  ffoloythe. 

paid  ffor  Dyuars  Chargys  ye  9  daye  of  Jenever  anno  1562 
at  the  a  Conte  Dynnar xxviij* 

paid  the  19"'**  Jenever  ffor  the  sekyng  out  of  sarten  sta- 
tutes paid  by  mower  wyffe  aftar  hys  Dethe  .         .       vj*  vnj 

paid  ffor  wrytyng  of  xviij  shettes  of  paper  of  Mr.  clones 
Reply cassy on    ..•..,..       xij* 
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Mr.  Bromley  oar  conselar  ffor  bys  fie  at  Candell- 

terrym •  XJ'  viij** 

Mr.  gryffyne  of  the  chanssre       ....  iij»  iiij*" 

Mr.  Bromles  clarke  flfor  wryttyng  of  our  anssor   .  ij» 

•  Mr.  Bromley  at  Estar  terym  1563       .        .         .  vj«  viij<» 

»  Mr.  gryffyii  at  that  tyme iij»  iiij<« 

>r  a  siipena  flfor  Mr.  cloue     .        .         .      •  .        .  ij«  vj*" 

or  saruyng  ofyt vj** 

»  Mr.  nowell  of  grayes  in vj»  viij^ 

jr  the  Copy  of  Mr.  cloues  ansor  at  mydsomar  terry  ni  iiij» 

i  Mr.  Bromley  at  that  tyme           .         .        .         .  vj»  viij* 

>  Mr.  gryflTyn  at  that  tyme iij»  iiijd 

)  the  qunes  selystar  [queen's  solicitor]  flfor  Drauyng 

le  oflfys x» 

)  bys  seruant  flfor  wry  tyng  ofyt     ....  iij*  iiij** 
)  Mr  bromley  flfor  bys  panes  to  Come  be  flfor  ye 

ysbyoars x' 

t  that  tyme  to  Brone  of  the  contar         .                 .  ij* 

>  the  secondary  of  the  contar         .         .        .        .  ij* 

>  Lyset  the  sargent  flfor  somouyng  the  quest  .         .  iiij* 

>  Jhon  clarke xx* 

)  wone  [one]  of  Mr.  argoUes  clarkes     .        .        .  xij** 

>  Mr.  bromles  clarke  to  Rembar  ys  master     .        .  xij^ 

br  iij  wryttes vj»  vj** 

or  mo  wars  wylle  vndar  selle         ....  xx* 

nto  a  man  of  laule  ffor  drauyng  our  pouplycasion  .  iiij* 

br  banflfe  a  motton  geven  to  Mr.  flfanshaue    •        •  v* 
D  to  Jhon  clarke  &  Reseved  a  by  lie       .        .        •  xxviij*  iiij^ 

>  Mr.  bromley  to  com  to  geld  haull  [Guildhall]     .  x* 

)  Mr.  kechen  at  that  tyme vj^  viij** 

)  Mr.  secondary  to  make  out  the  panell          .        .  iij»  iiij<* 

>  wone  of  Mr.  mylmes  clarkes  flfor  wry  tyng  the  war- 

y     .. 

)  wone  of  hys  men xij^ 

3  Mr.  kechen  the  30^ >>  June  flfor  comyng  to  geld 

11 x» 

>  Mr.  bromley  the  7***  July x» 

)  Mr.  kechen  as  that  daye x* 

>  Mr.  bromles  clarke  to  Remembar  his  master        .  xij^ 
J  Mr.  bromley x* 

)  Mr.  kechen vj»  viij** 

>  Mr.  kechen  at  yeld  haull x* 

br  the  Copy  of  the  oflfys  that  the  xij  men  gaue  ovpe  xj*  iiij^ 

>  Mr.  marwood  of  ye  exchekar      .         .         .         .  v» 
)  Mr.  kechen  flfor  openyng  of  our  mattar  in  ye  ex- 

Itar vj»  viij* 

br  our  denars  at  sent  Jones  bed  with  Mr.  kechen    .  v»  viij** 
or  our  boute  hyarflfrom  wesmystar  with  Mr.  Brom- 
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geven  to  Mr*  Derrant  Carrawes  j.  box  &  a  blathar  of  pouther  xvj* 

paid  ffor  the  scherche  [search]  of  the  wylle  of  mowar     .  iiij* 

geven  a  boxe  of  marmy  lade  to  Mr.  broraley           .        .  iij* 

paid  to  Hornar  the  Sargant  ffor  SomenyDg  the  quest        •  iij'  iiij' 
paid  ffor  ye  examynacyon  of  Mrs.  medcauffe  by  fibre 

Mr.  Couse         . iij|iiij^ 

paid  more  ffor  ye  panne  of  mowars  wylle        •        •        •  U*  ^^ 
paid  ffor  the  Coupy  of  Royffe  wyffe  &  clarkes  wyffe  exa- 

mynassyon  in  the  Sprytuall  Court       •        •        .        •  MJ'  i"f 

spent  apone  William  hylle /^^ 

paid  more  vn  to  hym  at  that  tyme  and  at  anowther  tyme  ij'  vj^ 
paid  ffor  chargys  at  ye  tavarn  the  16  &  19  of  august 

apone  sarten  ffoukes ij'  vj^ 

paid  to  Mr.  bromley  ffor  hys  Consell  of  myhell  myllys  ys 

wylle         .         .         .   * V* 

paid  to  Mr.  kechen  ffor  draing  a  sublycassyon  to  my  lord 

tressarar iiij* 

geven  to  Mr.  bourche  j  boxe  of  Carrawes  &  a  blathar  of 

blanche  pouther ij*  !l 

paid  ffor  Copyng  of  the  playe  in  to  ynglys  [English]  by- 

tuene  Mrs.  vyllars  &  sempar ij'  ^ 

paid  ffor  our  bout  hyar  to  wesmystar  at  to  tymes    •         .  ..5, 

paid  ffor  a  breke  ffaust  for  Mr.  marwood  &  Mr.  Derrant  ij*  viij 
paid  to  a  plastarar  ffor  iij  Dayes  worke  in  whytyng  the 

quere  &  tlie  chapell ijj*  TJ 

paid  to  hys  labarar  ffor  iij  dayes  labar    .         .        .        •  ij'  ^ 

paid  ffor  iiij  sakes  of  lyme ^ 

paid  to  smy the  sone  gynar  [joiner]  ffor  makynge  of  v  now 

powes  in  the  chapell iij**  xiij' iiij 

paid  more  vnto  hyme  ffor  mendyng  of  the  hordes  in  the  ,^ 

quere ^J 

paid  to  the  bedell  of  the  stasynars ^j 

paid  more  vnto  hym  at  the  bryngyng  home  of  the  parra- 

ffysys  [paraphrase] ij* 

paid  to  howe  the  oi^yn  makar  ffor  ij  yere       •        •        .  iiij*    .^ 

paid  ffor  pauyng  Mrs.  marchant  grane    .        •        .        .  ^^ 

paid  to  Jhon  clarke       ....                  •         •  XJ*  ^.^ 

paid  to  a  gynar  ffor  a  bord  ffor  our  powe        •        •        •  ^ 

paid  ffor  makyng  of  a  nobly  gassyon  [an  obligation]  ffor  ...^ 

Jhon  clarkes  mouy    .......  ^J 

paid  to  Mr.  welar  ffor  ij  yeres  ffor  the  shede  •        .        .  ij*  ...^ 

paid  ffor  pauyng  of  Hemynges  wyffes  graue    .         .         .  ij'  *"J 

paid  to  good  man  lyon  ffor  ij  delle  hordes  &  ffor  quartars  .^ 

&  ffor  makyng  of  a  ffourme x«  X|^ 

paid  to  bournley  ffor  the  Rakars  wagys  ....  5!^ 

paidffor  pouttyng  in  a  byll  to  Mr.  Jhonson    .         .         .  ^i^ 

paid  ffor  Carreg  of  Roubyche  out  of  the  churche  yarde    .  *!l 

paid  the  17'*>  august  ffor  a  bouke  of  coman  prayear  set  ...,^ 

out  by  the  quene .  ^i 
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re  at  that  tyme  ffor  a  boke  now  onlys  [new  homi 
let  out  by  the  clargy 
Ryngeyng  Mrs.  marchantes  kylle 
the  kylle  ffor  tanskar  k  ys  wyffe 
8th  septembar  ffor  j  lona  of  tylle 
ij  loua  ofsand 
file  kylle  of  nane  grygrebe 
the  kylle  of  chat  ffyUd  &  his  wyffe 

the  parsnege. 

25^^  septembar  anno  1563  to  a  brykeler  ffor  v 

worke  at  14^ 

i  labarar  ffor  ix  dayes  at  x^        •        • 

re  to  a  brykeler  ffor  7  dayes       .... 

lys  labarar  ffor  7  dayes 

V  Rouffe  tylles 

ouke  the  Carpyndar  ffor  a  wynbeme 

naylles 

ij  dayes  worke  to  hyme 

;ood  wyffe  Rychardes  wedowe  ffor  j  €•  xxx  ffoute 

de 

yiij  syngyll  quartars 

j  doubyll  quartar 

vij  C  of  haurt  lauthe 

naylles 

a  Rauftar 

j  C  &  iij  loude  of  lyme     ..... 

tylle  pynes 

ij  C  of  breke 

parsnege. 

xlv  ffout  ofevesbourd 

Couke  the  Carpyndar  ffor  a  Confiyn  ffor  the 

the  kylle  of  Robart  clarke         .... 
the  kylle  of  Mr.  Adames  mayde 

Carreg  of  Roubyche 

le  somenar  that  gaue  vs  warnyng  to  Rynge  no 


UJ* 


xj* 


xij<» 


lit  {{nd 


id 


xij^ 


v»x<« 
vij»  vj«« 


..•a      • 


t  ii-d 


VUJ»  IJ 

yf  xd 

vij^ 
iij*  ob 

1J»  VUjd 
VJ»  UIJ* 

V1J» 


;d 


vnj»  vj** 

XVllj" 

xj»  vnj^ 

xij* 

n*  viij" 


ij*  vj«« 
nj»  mj« 


;d 


the  kylle  of  smy thesone    . 

pauyng  of  iij  graues  . 

iarttar  ffor  hoully  &  Ive    .        » 

the  kylle  of  Jhon  smytbeson    • 

Eiever  paid  ffor  j  loude  of  sande 

j  loude  of  lyme 

Brykeler  &  hys  labarar    . 

arttar  for  bronies 

rury  ffor  j  yere  ffor  the  Rakar  . 

ij  C  of  tylles    .         .         •         • 


uij** 
vjd 

iiy  uij* 

Vllj* 
vjd 

xij* 

*     *      ■     *     :JA 

xiih* 

XUJ<* 

yujfi 

xn* 
vy  iy<« 
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paid  ffor  ix  yardes  d.  of  mattes  ffor  ffoukes  to  kelle  [kneel]  ^ 

on  at  the  comynyon  • ^^ 

paid  to  good  man  droury  ffor  iij  quartare  to  ward  the 

mendyng  of  the  bouthe ^ 

paid  to  Carttar  our  clarke  for  ij  yeres  wagys  endyng  at 

Cryssemas  1564         .         .         .         .         .         .         •  viij" 

paid  more  vnto  bys  wyffe  ffor  ij  yeres  washyng  of  the 

sourplesys v"j' 

paid  to  Jhon  lyon  ffor  j  C  d.  of  pauyngtylle  at  4»  6*        .        vj«  ix^ 
paid  to  a  somnar  ffor  warnyng  of  vs  to  come  be  ffore  my 

lord  of  london "II, 

paid  ffor  ij  same  boukes  [psalm  books]  •         .         •        •        U  "D 
paid  to  a  glassyar  ffor  glassyng  of  the  wyndous  a  bouthe 

thecherche «*"j 

paid  to  ffassy  &  to  boutley  ffor  a  yeres  Rent  to  ward  the 

mendyng  of  the  bouthe *j 

paid  to  gryenawaye  ffor  Carryng  of  7  loude  of  erthe  in  to 

the  ches  yarde  .         ...        .         .         •        .        •  ^^"J 

paid  ffor  7  loude  of  yerthe ^^^^ 

paid  more  vnto  grenawaye  ffor  degying  a  houU  to  bery 

the  chanell  bones »!)*"•] 

paid  ffor  dyuars  chargys  of  bryngyng  ovpe  of  kylleby  & 

fforhysDynnar v»  ii^' 

paid  ffor  j  pouttell  of  wyne  to  make  Mrs.  med  Cauffe  & 

outher  to  dryuke W 

paid  ffor  my  Bouthe  to  wesmystar  ....  !) 

geuen  to  Mr.  Bromles  clarke *!) 

paid  to  grenawaye  ffor  Carryng  in  of  stones  in  to  the 

cherche HI, 

paid  ffor  Carreg  of  Roubyche ^1! 

paid  to  mr.  kechenes  clarke  to  Remembarys  master        .  *ll 

geuen  to  myliell  niylles  his  wyffe  in  ernest  of  the  bargyne  ..^ 

of  her  ij  houssys *ll 

paid  to  Mr.  Bromley  ffor  hys  consell  Consarnyng  our  as- 

surans .         •         .        v* 

paid  to  the  skrevenar  ffor  makyng  of  the  wrytynges         .        ^l' 
paid  the  28  "**  octobar  ffor  ther  Dynuars  at  the  tauam  at  ...^ 

the  payeingof  the  xx*»  vn  toher         ....        "j*  **?^ 
paid  ffor  Ryngyng  the  kylle  ffor  Cornelys  gansson    •        .  ^^ 

paid  ffor  our  Dynnars  at  wesmystar         ....  ^J 

paid  at  the  pourchessyng  of  myhelles  mylles  his  to  houshys 

to  make  ovpe  the  Summaxx** iij*'**  ...^ 

paid  ffor  holy  &  Ive  at  Cersmas  anno  1564     ...  ^^ 

paid  ffor  brouies  at  that  tyme ^j^ 

paid  to  mr  Debyte  to  ward  a  nowe  quarter  raessar  .  * 

Somma  of  all  the  paymentes  afore  wry  ttan  Amowntes  all 

xliiij**  vij*  X** 
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ties  of  the  ffrutes  of  the  parsonage  of  sent  Androws  bubert 

yeres  getheRyd  by  Rychard  Bagat  and  Willim  Acheley  by 

by  as  at  Cersmas  anno  1562  and  Endytbe  the  in  anno  1564 

he  margin :  here  shold  53»  2<*  have  ben  Res**  for  last  rest.] 

m  Reseved  by  the  pryke  Roull  of  the  in  haby- 

I  of  the  paryshe  nor  ij  hole  yeres  proffyt  as 

fthe  by  the  pryke  Rouile  Summa      .        .         .  xl**  iiij*  ix^ 

seved  ffor  the  yerly  offerynges  of  the  inhaby- 

B  &  servanes  of  the  sayde  paryshe  ffor  ij  yere      .  iij'*  ij* 

seved  more  of  Dyvars  that  was  niarryd  with  in 

^d  paryshe vj»  iiij** 

iseved  more  in  oud  [odd]  roony  ffor  ij  yeres       .    xiiij^  viij** 

^amma  aperinge  Reseved  aforewrytton  xliiij**  vij*  ix** 

1564. 

s  the  payementtes  payde  out  by  Rychard  Bagar  &  William 
Acheley  as  Cone  sarnyng  [concerning]  the  parsone. 

homas  handon  Mr.  parsones  servant  as  a  perrythe 
|uyttans  datyd  the  xij^**  Jenever  anno  1562  iij**  vj»  viij<* 

'illiam  thorne  Courrat  [curate]  ffor  ij  yeres  wagys 
gthe  25*  •»  December  1564        ....  xxxj*' 
Ir.  perssey  Colector  of  the  Subsyde  ffor  the  tenthes 
lubsedue  Due  to  the  quencs  magysty  the  ij°^ 

le  1564 xxxij* 

lys  servant  ffor  the  quyttans       ....  iiij** 

Mr.  Ratlyffe  the  ijn<«  novambar  1563  ffor  Mr. 

18  subsedy  as  aperrythe  by  a  quyttans  Summa    .     xxviij*  x** 

'  the  quyttans iiij** 

he  somnar iiij^ 

he  somnar  ffor  warnyng  vs  to  Come  be  ffor  the 

son  at  sent  mangnys iiij^ 

>re  to  the  somnar  ffor  bryngyng  vs  a  boke  of 

es  gevyng iiij** 

Mr.  Babame  ffor  the  parson        ....        iij*  iiij** 

•  Delyuarryng  a  byll  of  presentment   .         .         .  iiij** 
17lh  marche  1563  vnto  Mr.  Ratlyffe  my  lordes 

itar  ffor  the  tenttes  and  Subsedue  due  to  the  queues 

8ty xxxij* 

•  the  quyttans iiij^ 

:he  somnar iiij<* 

19th  marche  ffor  a  sarmon  made  by  Mr.  younge  iij»  iiij** 
Mr.  Rautleffe  my  lordes  Regystar  ffor  Mr.  parsons 

iy  as  aperrythe  by  a  quyttans     ....  xxviij*  x** 

the  quyttans     ....*.,  iiij* 

he  sonmar iiij<i 

t  somnar  ffor  warnyng  vs  to  com  be  ffore  my  lord 

don iiij* 

Summa  paid  aperinge  xl**  xviij*  viij** 
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Memorandum  that  in  thaocompte  of  paymentes  for  the  parrishejn 
made  paid  for  reperacions  of  parsonage  wich  should  have  ben  pot  here 
and  ys  for  dy  vers  thinges  as  apperithe 

Amowunt  iiij**  viij*  viij** 
Somma  all  xlv'^  vij*  iiij^ 

[In  the  margin*] 

£45  .    7.4 
£44  .7.9 


£  0  •  19  .  7  parson  owithe. 


The  16  Januaiye  1564 

This  accompte  afore  the  daye  above  wrytten  ys  pervscd  by  vs 
Thomas  WylkynesRicharde  Adames,  &I  william  Crompton  andothera 
of  the  neighboresy  that  haueing  Reseved  by  the  prick  Rowie,  and  all 
other  apering  in  this  booke,  boothe  for  the  parrishe  and  also  for  the 
parsons  dewtie,  Also  paymentes  beinge  deducted.  So  that  cleare,  there 
ys  left  owing  to  the  said  Richard  bagotte  &  wylliam  Achelley  to  be 
ansrid  by  these  churche  wardens  nowe  followingei  to  saye  John  wylioo 
and  Androwe  banbarye  wich  ar  nowe  for  these  ij  yeres  followiDge,So 
that  cieare  they  said  Richard  bagott  &  wylliam  Achelley  nvet  hftoe 
the  Somma  of  iij^^  xviij*  viij**  I  saye  iij"  xviij^  viij^ 

The  names  of  the  rest  haueing  Audyttid  this  accompte  ar,  Janet 
burton  Elles  merchant  and  Thomas  bomelay  &c. 


Dettes  remayneing  nowe  of  the  parsons  deutie  and  these  for 

aforesaid. 


yere 


Robert  elles  for  half  yere 
Lanselot  gryffen  for  iij  quarters 
peter  horner  for  the  saipe  howse  di, 
John  waddel,  for  v  quarteres 
Thomas  Lyster  for  ij  yeres    • 
John  harte  tayler  for  lij  quarteres 
wydowe  Ladde  3  quarteres    • 
henrye  wedderall  3  quarteres 

Summa  xlvj*  vij^ 

henrye  kyng  for  ij  yeres 
Robert  eUes  ij  quarteres 


the  clerk 


v«ri* 

viij'iiij* 
v«vj* 

xiij*  w 
"J* 


••••J 

v^iuj* 
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Lansellot  gryfTen  iij  quartered         •        •        .        •        •  ij* 

John  woddeil  a  yere      •••••••  yiij* 

Tlioinas  Lyster  ij  yeres          ......  viij^ 

John  barte  tayler  iij  quarters vj** 

wyddowe  Ladde  3  quarteres vj^ 

henry  wedderall  3  quarteres  ••••••  x^ 

Summa  3^*  x^ 

Reseved  Item,  John  homer  for  pytte  and  knyll  of  Anne 
grygbye '  .        •        x» 

Item  wiUiam  Smytheson  tayler  oweth  for  rest  of  the  v'* 
geven  by  henrye  taskar,  dewe  at  mydsomer  &  myhel- 
mas  next iij^i 


1564. 

The  Copie  of  the  quyttance  made  at  Crystys  hospytaull  f!br  mony 
gatheryd  ffor  the  pore  of  thys  parryche  aforesaid  Colectars  flfor  y t 
Wyllyam  Cromton  &  pettar  Collynes. 

Ther  ys  getherryd  by  william  Cromton  and  pettar  Collynes 
Colectars  towardes  the  Relef  and  succor  of  the  pore 
harbored  in  the  spytall  ffor  xiij  roonnethes  begon  the 
ffyrst  Sondaye  in  octobar  1563  and  endyd  ye  last  Son- 
daye  in  septembar  1564  as  by  ther  accompt  Reseuyd 
Summa  of ix*^  v* 

?%yd  vnto  Jhon  Jackson  tresarar  of  chrystes  hospytall  to 
ward  the  Relef  of  the  pore  harboryd  in  the  sayde  hospy- 
taull within  the  tyme  of  thys  acconte  •        .         •         •iij*'  xv*  x^ 

paid  more  to  sarten  pore  in  thys  paryche  with  in  the  tyme 

oftbysaConte v"  iiij» 


16  Januarye  1564 

Memorandum  that  in  the  tyme  of  these  said  churche  wardens, 
Etichard  bagott  and  william  Achelley,  yppon  conferaunce  hadd  with 
:be  parrishe  yt  was  agryed,  that  the  Annewytie  of  Elizabethe  myles, 
lis  wydow  to  saye  of  mycheil  myles,  should  be  bought,  for  that  accord- 
Qg  to  his  will  sertayne  bowses  by  hym  geven  to  thys  parrishe  the  onlye 
"igbt  being  comen  to  her,  by  that  interest  of  annewtie,So  by  agrement, 
ibe  is  paid  for  the  same,  apering  by  the  wryttinges  for  the  some  of 
cx^i  wich  she  ys  satisfy ed  and  paid,  And  all  the  wryttinges  &  evidence 
)f  the  same  ar  dely  verid  in  the  presence  of  vs  to  these  churchewardens, 
Fohn  Wylson  and,  Andrewe  banberye  as  hereafter  particulerlie  ap- 
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pearith  ffyM  the  copie  of  the  Last  will  &  testameot  of  inigheU  tnyles 
cobler,  geven  by  Mr.  Adames.  vnder  the  hande  of  the  Regester  of  the 
prorogatyve  courts  in  wich  he  ys  a  wyttnes,  &c. 

Item  the  dyed  [deed  j  bargenyd  &  sould  by  the  said  Elizabethe  to 
the  said  churche  wardens,  of  her  a  newytie  of  the  date  of  the  25  of 
Octobre  Last  past  anno  1564,  &  the  syxt  of  Quene  Elizabeth. 

Item  an  obligacion  for  performance  of  the  same  covenantes. 

Item  a  Lease  taken  of  the  parishe  churche  of  St  peteres  in  Cornell 
by  mychell  rayles,  cobler,  &  a  dyed  that  aperith  that  one  Evlyogton  k 
a  nother  ar  menshin  [mentioned]  that  myles  hadd  the  Landes  of|  he. 

Item  a  Lease  of  henry  welles  house  being  Lett  by  the  said  wydo«r, 
&  ar  but  for  tearme  of  her  lyef,  &c. 

Item  a  Lease  of  John  wardes  howes,  made  also  by  her  to  him  & 
or  for  tearme  of  her  Lyef  also,  &c. 

In  wyttnes  we  the  Audy tores  afore  wry tten,  to  saye  Thomas  w^ikeus 
Richard  Adames  &  the  Rest,  &c. 


The  names  of  all  those  that  Lent  money  towardes  the  byeingof  the 
An  newetie  of  Elizabethe  myles  in  October  Last  past  Aouo  15t>4 
aforesaid. 


rli 


xl« 
xl« 
xx« 

x« 

liij'iiii* 
x« 
x« 


33*  4*'  p^  Richarde  Adames  in  money    , 
paid — Thomas  wylkens  in  money  • 
paid — Wyllyam  Crompton  in  money 

Annes  parkens  wydowe  in  money 

John  Lyon  in  money  . 
paid — Jarrat  burton  in  money 
paid — John  wylson  in  money 
paid — Wylliam  Achelley  in  money 
paid — EUes  merchaunt . 
paid-*John  homer  Tomer 
paid«*-peter  Colling 
paid — John  nivn   . 
paid — Thomas  Bornelaye 
paid^^Andrewe  banberye 
paid — Richard  botlaye  . 
paid — Richarde  Draper 

Summa  all  xvj"  x*  wich  ys  to  be  repaid  as  the 
parishe  shall  fynde  themselves  in  state  8bl<*j  ^ 
everye  man  accordinglye  as  apearithe,  &c. 


X 


;• 


viy* 
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The  copie  of  thacqnyttaunce  of  henrye  welles  and  John  Lyon  col- 
lectores  for  the  poore  of  Christes  hospitall  &  the  pore  of  our 
parrishe,  collectid  by  them  of  V3  the  parrisheners,  and  ys  by  the 
same  acquyttance  afforesaid. 

Reseved  by  the  said  collectores  for  xiij  monthes  begon  the 
fyrst  Sondaye  of  September  1564  and  Endid  the  last 
Sondaye  of  September  1565»  as  by  these  accomptes 
Reseved  dooth  apeare viij*'  xij*  viij^ 

Whereof  paid  to  me  John  Jackson  of  Christes  hospitall, 
towardes  the  relyef  of  the  pore  harborid  there      .        .  iij*^  iiij* 

Paid  to  certayne  poore  in  the  parrish  in  the  fore  said  tyme, 
apering  by  accomptes  allowid iiij**  xvj» 

To  Mr.  peele,  for  rest  of  the  same  collection    .         .        .       xij*  viij** 

Summa  viij**  xij*  viij** 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  Bditor  begt  to  r«mind  hU  readers  that  he  U  not  retpontlble  for  the  opinlOM 

of  hit  Correspondenti. 


ON  THE  HEBREW  CHRONOLOGY. 

SiHy — I  do  not  know  whether  you  consider  the  articles  which  have 
appeared  in  the  British  Magazine  for  two  or  three  months,  <<  on  the 
Integrity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  as  correnpondence^  for  which  (as  you 
prudently  remind  your  readers)  you  are  not  responsible,  or  as  articles 
of  which  you  are  willing  to  take  the  editorial  responsibility.     But  in 
either  cckse,  I  am  quite  sure  you  do  not  wish  the  readers  of  them  to 
be  misled  as  to  mere  matters  of  fact.    I  have  no  intention  of  criticis- 
ing the  reasoning  or  the  opinions  expressed  in  those  articles,  still 
less,  of  imputing  to  the  writer  of  them  any  intentional  misstatement ; 
and,  indeed,  I  have  not  read  them  with  much  attention  ;  but  I  have 
just  observed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  <<  Sixth  Chapter,"  such  an  utter 
misstatement  of  a  fact,  that  I  think  it  due  to  you,  and  to  your  readers, 
to  point  it  out,  as  it  happens  to  be  on  a  subject  which  I  have  lately 
had  occasion  to  look  into.     How  far  it  may  affect  any  subsequent 
reasoning  of  the  writer,  I  do  not  know ;  but,  as  the  integrity  of  »Scrip- 
ture  is  the  thing  to  be  proved,  we  may  be  certain  that  in  the  long  run 
it  will  be  better  proved  by  correct  than  by  incorrect  statements  of 
matters  of  fact. 

The  writer  says,  "  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  with  respect  to  the  ancient 
chronology  (on  which  the  Hebrew  text  only  is  authentic),  the  con- 
scientious labours  of  the  learned,  and  of  Archbishop  Ussher  in  particu- 
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lar,  are  without  dispute  supposed  to  have  left  us  in  the  main  nothing 
to  desire ;  so  that  the  beginning  of  the  year  which  has  tlie  date  of 
B.C.  2849,  was  really  distant  from  the  received  epoch  of  the  birth  of 
our  Saviour  by  2349  years."  I  admit  that  this  sentence  cannot  strictly 
be  accused  of  containing  a  misstatement,  inasmuch  as,  according  to 
the  common  meaning  of  the  English  language,  it  contains  no  statemeut 
at  all,  except  that  "  the  conscientious  labours  of  the  learned"  in  gene- 
ral, and  Ussher  in  particular,  are  supposed  by  somebody  to  have  settled 
the  point  that  the  commonly  received  chronology  is  right  :•  which,  I 
have  no  doubt,  is  true.     But,  of  course,  what  the  writer  really  meant 
to  say  was,  that  it  is  true  and  undisputed,  that  the  question  has  been 
long  ago  settled,  and  that  the  Hebrew  chronology  is  now  univenally 
acknowledged  to  be  authentic  and  correct.     And  this  is  what  I  b^ 
to  inform   any  one  who  does  not  know  it,  is  a  complete  mistake 
about  the  fact,  whatever  may  be  the  correct  opinion  or  the  true  chro- 
nology. 

I  assumed,  indeed,  in  the  letter  on  the  birth  of  Abraham,  which  was 
printed  in  this  Magazine  last  December,  that  the  Hebrew  chroDoIogjr 
was  correct,  except,  perhaps,  as  to  the  age  of  Terah  at  his  death ; 
because  on  the  strength  of  what  I  had  then  read,  I  did  not  venture  to 
reject  it.  But  I  have  since  examined  the  matter  further ;  and,thoagfa 
I  do  not  pretend  to  have  examined  a  tenth  part  of  the  books  that  have 
been  written  on  the  **  crack-brain  subject  of  chronology"  (as  one  of 
the  oldest  of  living  theological  writers  lately  called  it  to  me) ;  yet  I 
have  read  quite  enough  to  warrant  me  in  saying,  that  no  man  of  com- 
mon sense  and  not  uncommon  prejudice  can  read  the  principal  and 
most  obvious  arguments  on  the  subject,  and  then  talk  about  the  laboon 
of  Ussher  or  anybody  else  having  settled  the  question  in  favour  of  the 
common  chronology.f  I  do  not  mean  that  such  a  man  may  not  in 
his  own  mind  very  honestly  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  arguments  in  favour  of  Ussher's  chronology  preponderate; 
but  that  is  a  very  different  thing  irom  representing  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  having  come  to  that  conclusion,  and  as  agreeing  that  the 
matter  requires  no  further  elucidation,  that  we  have  ''  in  the  main  no- 
thing to  desire"  upon  it.  Whether  the  world  has  come,  or  is  likely  to 
come,  to  any  such  conclusion^  I  shall  leave  any  one  to  judge  from  the 
following  statement  of  what  I  think  are  the  principal  objections  to  the 
common  chronology. 

1.  Besides  several  other  quotations  in  the  New  Testament,  which 
agree  with  the  Septuagint,  but  not  with  the  Hebrew  version  of  the 

*  I  know  the  parenthesis  *'(on  which  the  Hebrew  text  only  is  anthentie)''  doci 
assert  more  than  this:  but  I  suppose  the  writer  meant  to  do  something  more  than 
to  make  a  statement  depending  on  a  mere  begging  of  the  question  in  a  parentkeiisi 
which,  if  it  had  been  admitted,  would  have  sav^  Usher,  and  the  rest  of  the  conseieB- 
tious  learned,  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

f  The  effect  of  abandoning  the  Hebrew  chronology,  from  the  Flood  down  to  Tertk, 
will  be  to  invalidate  one  of  the  arguments  in  my  letter  on  the  age  of  Terih  st 
Abraham's  birth:  but  that  is  amply  compensated  by  the  substitution  of  the  reading 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  ai  to  Tenth's  age,  for  that  removes  the  dificolty  alto- 
gether. 
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I  Testament,  St  Luke  meDtions  Cainan  as  the  son  of  Arphaxad, 
lO  is,  nevertheless,  omitted  iu  our  Hebrew  text,  in  which  Salah  is 
ide  the  eon,  and  not  the  grandson,  of  Arphaxad. 

S.  The  reading  of  "480th,"  in  1  Kings,  vi.  1,  is  not  only  irrecon- 
leable  with  St.  Paul's  statement  in  Acts,  xiii.  20,  but  with  the  his- 
1^  of  the  Judges  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  itself. 

3.  According  to  the  Hebrew  version,  Shem  must  have  lived  till 
mg  after  Isaac  was  born,  and,  if  I  am  right  about  Abraham's  birth, 

II  long  after  Jacob  was  born ;  and  ten  or  eleven  generations  must 
ave  been  upon  the  earth  at  once ;  though  the  whole  tenour  of  the  his- 
ory  implies  that  Abraham  was  the  head  of  his  family ;  and  though, 
ven  if  the  Hebrew  chronology  be  right  before  the  Flood,  there  were 
lever  more  than  eight  generations  then  alive  at  once,  and  those  of 
tuen  living  nearly  a  thousand  years. 

4.  According  to  the  Hebrew  version,  the  proportion  which  the  age 
>f  TOi^oyoyia  of  the  postdiluvian  patriarchs  down  to  Terah  bears  to 
heir  whole  lives,  is  immensely  different  from  the  subsequent  expe- 
ience  of  mankind,  less  even  than  the  average  proportion  before  the 
nood,  when  men  lived  three  times  as  long ;  and  the  ages  of  those 
Mtriarchs  are,  moreover,  not  only  relatively,  but  absolutely,  much  less 
ihan  the  ages  of  Terah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  at  the  times  their 
ions  were  bom  respectively.  The  Samaritan  and  Septnagint  versions 
ivoid  all  these  objections. 

5.  As  I  before  observed,  the  contradiction  between  Moses  and 
Stephen  (for  it  certainly  is  a  contradiction)  as  to  the  age  of  Terah, 
ices  not  occur,  if  the  Samaritan  version  of  his  age  at  his  death  (145 
yean)  is  adopted,  instead  of  the  Hebrew. 

6.  It  is  a  suspicious  circumstance,  as  Dr.  Hales  remarked,  that  the 
Hebrew  version  omits  the  total  ages  of  the  postdiluvian  patriarchs, 
though  it  gives  those  of  the  antediluvian,  and  the  Samaritan  gives  those 
of  the  postdiluvian. 

7.  It  is  not  to  be  altogether  overlooked  that  Joseph  us,  himself  a 
Jew,  does  not  adopt  the  Hebrew  chronology ;  for  though,  of  course, 
no  one  wonld  set  up  Josephus  against  Moses,  yet,  when  the  question 
ii^  which  of  two  things,  both  professing  to  be  authentic,  is  the  one  that 
Moses  wrote,  we  ought  not  wholly  to  disregard  what  may  be  considered 
evidence  of  Jewish  tradition  upon  the  subject. 

8.  A  great  number,  in  fact,  I  believe  a  considerable  majority,  of 
leumed  (and,  it  may  be  presumed,  '^conscientious")  writers  on  chro- 
nology, both  ancient  and  modern,  have  felt  themselves  obliged  by 
varioas  reasons  to  reject  the  Hebrew  chronology,  in  some,  if  not  in  all 
of  the  points  where  it  differs  from  the  others.  And  I  can  truly  say, 
that  in  the  books  which  I  have  consulted,  I  have  found  no  satisfactory 
answer  to  any  of  the  foregoing  objections — ^indeed,  no  answer  at  all  to 
some  of  them.  I  also  found  reasons  suggested  why  the  chronology 
was  likely  to  have  been  corruptly  shortened.  Perhaps  such  reasons 
are  not  of  much  weight :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  that  mere 
external  evidence  about  the  general  authenticity  of  the  Hebrew  text 
18  of  very  little  weight  against  such  internal  evidence  of  its  corruptness 
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in  this  particular  respect,  especially  in  a  question  of  numerals,  not  of 
words.  However,  I  did  not  write  this  letter  with  the  intention  of  dk- 
cussing  this  large  and  difficult  question  ;  which,  to  discuss  fully,  would 
require  much  more  learning  than  I  possess ;  but  only  for  the  parpose 
of  pointing  out  how  far  from  the  truth  the  statement  or  supposition  ib, 
that  the  commonly  received  chronology  of  the  world  may  be  taken  for 
granted  as  correct. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
6th  March,  1849.  E.  B.  Denison. 


PAROCHIAL  VISITING. 

Dear  Sir, — Amongst  the  duties  and  beauties  of  the  pastoral  care,  do 
you  not  think  that  visiting  <<  from  house  to  house"  id  to  be  classed? 
and  yet  there  are  many  who  disregard  and  undervalue  the  practice  of 
visiting. 

We  may  reflect  to  advantage  upon  the  state  of  a  visited  and  un- 
visited  parish,  and  calculate  with  ease  some  of  the  results.  Both  tem- 
porally and  spiritually,  there  would  appear  an  advantage  in  knowing, 
and  being  known ;  and  there  is  a  twofold  efficacy  of  intercourse— the 
one  giving  a  tone  and  a  direction  to  society — the  other  proving  tbe 
consistency  of  a  sanctified  use  even  of  earthly  things. 

Look  at  the  cottage  to  which  the  pastor  has  access — where  be  is 
welcome  and  looked  for — ^where  his  ministrations  are  looked  upon  as 
right,  proper,  and  convenient,  and  how  many  advantages  are  strildog. 
In  public  is  it  not  the  more  interesting  to  address  those  whose  cases, 
whose  dispositions,  circumstances,  and  inclinations  we  knowso(D^ 
thing  of,  and  can  benefit  as  we  know  them  ? 

Very  different  is  it  when  pastor  and  people  only  meet  on  tbe  Sao* 
day,  the  Lord's  Day.  The  connexion  is  not  kept  up ;  and  how  many 
things  are  to  be  said  here. 

It  is  not  that  there  should  be  undue  attraction  to  the  person  only  of 
one  who  can  be  only  a  few  years  occupied,  and  then  another  takes  his. 
office^  It  is  the  ministerial  character  that  is  to  be  kept  up;  and, 
seems  it  not  something  pleasing,  that  a  charge  should  be  resigoed,  in 
prospect  of  death,  with  the  knowledge,  that  pastor  and  people  bare 
been,  and  remain,  united  ?  The  former  capacity  may  have  ceased, 
but  there  is  the  communion  of  saints.  And  it  is,  I  think,  a  gratifying 
thought,  that  whoever  may  succeed,  may  find  the  way  of  usefulness 
open  to  him  from  the  habit  of  visiting. 

Here  we  have  a  prominent  part ;  and,  in  case  of  neglect,  do  not 
Dissenters  the  more  step  in,  though  the  clergy  are  the  true  authorized 
instructors  ? 

Now,  it  is  not  in  sickness  only,  but  in  health,  that  the  presence,  tbe 
advice  of  the  clergyman  may  be  of  service.  Some  will  think  that  I 
am  treading  on  tender  ground ;  but  surely  the  ordained  minister  of 
the  Church  of  England,  if  he  would  succeed,  must  encounter  much 
that,  merely  upon  optional  grounds,  some  persons  would  dislike. 

I  know  that  with  elderly  incumbents  there  is  a  difficulty,  but  itinty 
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often  be  provided  for :  and  I  know  that  many  think  it  a  work  of 
nipererogation,  but  still  the  practice  of  visiting  the  sick  of  one'd  own 
accord  is  calculated  to  do  much  good. 

True  the  canon  says,  "dangerously  sick,"  and  "  having  knowledge 
thereof;**  and  the  rubric  says,  "  notice  shall  be  given." 

But  shall  the  faithful,  anxious  minister  wait  to  be  sent  for  ?  Shall 
he  act  as  if  prayer  had  little  or  no  promise.  **  Is  any  sick,  &c.,"  says 
St.  James,  and  he  directs  the  call ;  but  is  it  not  Christian  even  to 
anticipate  it  ? 

"  Error  in  religion,  and  viciousness  of  life,"  the  priests,  upon  ordi- 
nation, are  to  counteract,  and  becoming  it  is  in  the  deacons  to  "  search 
for  the  sick,  poor,  and  impotent  people  of  the  parish." 

The  stated  duty  is,  "  to  use  both  public  and  private  monitions  and 
exhortations,  as  well  to  the  sick  as  to  the  whole."  How  then  can  this 
be  done  without  visiting  "  from  house  to  house  ?'* 

"  A  faithful  dispenser  of  the  Word  of  God  and  of  his  holy  Sacra- 
ments" knows  the  time,  the  way,  the  value  of  visiting,  and  would  set 
a  good  example.  Yes,  he  of  whom  we  may  notice,  as  Chaucer  says, 
that  he  has  exhibited 

**  Such  a  face  as  promised  him  sincere," 

thinks,  besides,  the  evident  satisfaction  to  himself  and  others,  and  of 
the  need  that  he  too  should  be  said  to  have 

**  Warned  the  sinner  with  becoming  zeal.*' 

Chaucer  observes  of  his  good  parson,  that 

**  He  was  at  hand  without  request. 
To  serve  the  sick — to  succour  the  distressed." 

May  God  bless  the  labours  of  those  that  are  thus  minded,  and 
increase  the  number  of  those  who  duly  esteem  such  parochial  super- 
intendence. 

«*  Is  there  more  than  one  rector  out  of  ten,*'  asks  Mr.  Noel  (p.  27 1 ), 
'*  who  preaches,  catechises,  visits  the  sick,  instructs  i'rom  liuuso  to 
house  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  his  flock  ?" 

We  trust  there  are  now  a  greater  proportion  ;  and,  if  it  pleases  God, 
the  questions  shall  be  answerable  with.  Not  one  out  of  ten  who  does 

Excuse  a  hasty  letter  for  such  a  purpose,  in  endeavouring  to  profit 
the  church  of  God,  and  accept  it  in  sincerity  from  yours,  very  truly, 

Clericus. 


LAUD  AND  HIS  MARTYRS. 

J^iB, — As  I  observe  that  the  Rev.  Mr,  Ijathbury  purposes  to  contribute 
tdore  papers  to  your  Magazine  on  the  subject  of'*  Laud  and  his  Mar- 
tyre/'  perhaps  you  will  find  room  for  a  few  observations  on  the  article 
On  •*  I^ighton"  in  your  last  number,  which  may  induce  him  to  look 
^ill  more  carefully  into  his  authorities.  I  say  this,  however,  not 
>vithout  a  hope  that  he  may  desist.  These  are  painful  topics,  and  lead 

Vol.  XXXV^April,  1849.  2  f 
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to  little  but  controversy.  He  will  find  it  ea^  to  "show  up"  the 
Puritan  martyrs.  He  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  alter  the  verdict 
which  impartial  history  has  recorded  as  to  the  faults  of  that  great  man 
whom  he  is  too  zealous  in  defending. 

Mr.  Lathbury  treats  the  well-known  story  of  Laud's  giving  thanb 
to  God  for  the  sentence  on  Leighton  as  a  mere  Puritan  libel,  fint  pat 
in  print  many  years  afterwards;  and  gives  very  ingenious  reasons 
for  supposing  that  Laud  was  not  even  present  at  Leighton's  sentence 
in  1680. 

But  Mr.  Lathbury  has  evidently  not  seen  Leighton*s  own  statement 
of  his  case,  in  «<  An  Epitome  or  Brief  Discovery  from  the  banning  to 
the  ending  of  the  many  and  great  troubles  that  Dr.  Leighton  suffered/' 
&c.,  printed  by  J.  D.  London^  1640.  I  call  it  Leighton's,  as  it  speaks 
throughout  in  the  first  person,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  question 
about  its  authenticity. 

It  appears  from  this  pamphlet,  that  Leighton  was  prevented  by  ill- 
ness from  being  present  at  his  own  sentence,  being  sick  in  confinement: 
and  he  speaks  of  this  proceeding  in  his  absence  as  an  aggravatioD  of 
the  injustice  done  him.  But  the  circumstances  of  the  trial  and  sen- 
tence were  apparently  reported  to  him  by  fiiends  assisting  for  that 
purpose.  And  it  appears  quite  plain  that  Laud  was  there.  <*  After 
the  judges  and  others  had  spoken,  he  (Laud)  fell  on  with  a  discoune 
about  two  hours  long,  with  which  (as  some  said)  all  the  hearerB  were 
wearied."  ....<<  All  this  while  this  man  of  tongue  spake  what  be 
could  without  controlment,  and  made  up  his  conclusion  with  coDcarriog 
to  that  heavy  and  bitter  censure,"  &c.  . .  .  *«  I  have  set  down  his  own 
words,  as  they  were  related  to  me.*'  Now,  Leighton's  report  of 
Laud's  own  words  must  of  course  betaken,  with  every  allowance  both 
for  Leighton's  own  temptations  to  exaggerate,  and  that  he  spoke  onlj 
from  hearsay.  But  surely  it  would  be  contrary  to  ordinary  rules  of 
evidence,  to  believe  that  Leighton  was  false  or  misinformed  as  to  the 
simple  fact  of  Laud's  taking  part  in  the  proceedings. 

Leighton  goes  on  to  say,  that  his  wife  was  sent  for  to  be  present  at 
the  censure  (meaning,  I  suppose,  the  formal  announcement  of  the  sea- 
tence,  called  "  censure"  in  Star  Chamber  phraseology)  and  then  fol- 
lows the  famous  anecdote. 

"  The  censure  thus  past,  the  prelate  off  with  his  cap,  and,  holdiog 
up  his  hands,  gave  thanks  to  God,  who  had  given  him  the  victory  over 
his  enemies.** 

There  stands  the  evidence,  with  which  Mr.  Lathbury  has  to  deal 
Of  course  he  may  say  that  Leighton  lied,  or  that  Leighton  was  deceived 
by  a  false  report.  Leighton  was  a  coarse  and  violent  man,  but  I 
know  no  reason  for  setting  him  down  as  guilty  of  deliberate  falsehood. 
That  he  was  misinformed  is  very  improbable,  particularly  as  it  is  plain 
his  wife  was  by.  Such  testimony  is  not  to  be  set  aside  simply  because 
such  conduct  was  unlikely  in  Laud — which  is  precisely  the  thing  to 
be  proved. 

I  do  not  think  it  unlikely ;  and  for  this,  among  other  reasonsi 
Laud's  speech  (authentic)  on  the  trial  of  Prynne,  Burton,  and  Bast- 
wick,  ends  thus:  « I  humbly  crave  pardon  of  your  lordship  for  to 
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my  necessary  length,  and  give  you  all  hearty  thanks  for  your  noble 
patience,  and  your  just  and  honourable  censure  upon  these  men,"  (t.  e., 
the  sentence  of  branding,  mutilation,  monstrous  fines,  and  imprison- 
ment for  life,)  "  and  your  unanimous  dislike  of  them  and  defence  of 
the  church.  But  because  the  business  hath  some  reflexion  upon 
myself,  I  shall  forbear  to  censure,  and  leave  them  to  God's  mercy  and 
the  king's  justice." 

Now  1  think  it  can  hardly  be  called  improbable,  that  one  who  could 
so  fieir  forget  his  place  and  dignity,  as  in  a  set  speech  to  return  thanks 
to  his  fellow  judges  for  their  sentence  on  public  offenders  who  had 
libelled  himself,  should  at  another  time,  in  the  heat  of  the  moment, 
have  returned  thanks  to  God  on  a  similar  occasion. 

Unfortunately  Mr.  Lathbury,  not  being  aware  of  the  real  source 
from  which  this  story  is  derived,  has  made  it  the  subject  of  charges 
against  others  which  seem  inaccurate  in  more  than  one  respect. 

**  In  the  truth  of  this  story,"  (he  says)  Mr.  Brooke  (Lives  of  the 
Puritans,)  *'  refers  to  Rushworth,  and  to  Ludlow's  Letters  to  Holling- 
worth.  It  b  true  that  Ludlow  gives  the  story,  but  no  authority  is 
quoted ;  while,  as  the  statement  is  entirely  unsupported  by  any  other 
writer,  we  are  justified  in  treating  it  as  a  mere  slander,  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  traducing  the  memory  of  the  archbishop.  As  Neal 
gives  the  slander  without  citing  his  authority,  we  may  reasonably 
infer  that  he  was  ashamed  to  rest  his  assertion  on  such  a  foundation, 
and  therefore  preferred  giving  it  on  his  own  unsupported  testimony. 
Mr.  Brooke,  writing  long  afterward,  cites  his  author,  evidently  feeling 
that  Ladlow's  character  and  the  value  of  his  testimony  would  be  less 
likely  to  be  understood  now  than  at  the  period  of  Neal's  history."* 

The  writer  of  Ludlow^s  Letter  to  Hollingworth  merely  repeats 
Leighton*8  own  story  almost  in  his  own  words,  and  therefore  it  is  unne- 
ceamry  to  defend  him  from  the  charge  of  ''  slander."  But  it  may  be 
permitted  for  one  who  has  a  little  tenderness  for  the  memory  of 
Edmund  Ludlow  to  vindicate  him  from  the  imputed  authorship  of  a 
coarse  and  ill- written  pamphlet,  which  is  certainly  not  his.  The 
name  was  merely  assumed  by  some  scribe  of  the  ultra  revolution 
party,  as  the  date  of  the  letter  itself,  purporting  to  be  written  at 
Amsterdam,  when  Ludlow  was  near  his  death  at  Vevay,  would  be 
nearly  enough  alone  to  prove.  But  Mr.  Lathbury  will  find  the  whole 
story  about  the  pseudo  Ludlow  in  no  more  recondite  quarter  than 
*  Wood's  Fasti." 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

TiOndoD,  March  20.  M. 

CHRISTIAN  GRIEF  AND  ITS  STAGES. 

Dbar  Sir, — It  has  often  appeared  to  me  that,  although  many  persons 
have  written  upon  the  subject  (though  I  confess  I  have  not  met  with 
many  who  have  given  a  very  satisfactory  view)  yet,  of  those  who 

*  Hr.  Lathbury  also  oit«t  "  Pierce's  VindicatbD,''  a  book  with  which  I  am  not 
aeqnainted.: 

2p2 
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have  written  I  do  not  think  that  the  stages  of  Christian  grief  have 
been  marked,  or  attended  to. 

There  are,  I  conceive,  several  stages ;  but  taking  simply  the  follow- 
ing seven,  there  would  be  matter  for  a  week's  consideration  in  a  short 
compass. 

1.  The  stage  when  one  refuseth  to  be  comforted. 

The  sting  of  disappointment  how  painful,  how  distressing.  And,  is 
there  not  a  feeling  of  disappointment  when  death  breaks  in  upon  oar 
homes  or  families?  Is  there  not  a  sensation  of  the  stroke — as  of  a 
wound  ?  "  Th}^  hand  is  heavy  upon  me."  Thus  it  is  with  thousands, 
and  they  brood  over  the  pain,  the  sorrow,  the  loss,  the  affliction, — and 
the  one  would  propose  a  remedy  for  all — to  be  effectual  we  most 
wait.*  Common — very  common — is  it  to  think  that  we  would  goto 
the  very  grave  with  the  dear  departed;  and  doth  not  the  first  death  in 
a  family  have  this  effect  ?  **  Would  I  had  died  for  thee,"  saith  the 
parent,  '*  I  will  go  to  the  grave  of  my  son  mourning."+ 

The  mourner,  then,  refuses  to  be  comforted,  because  he  is  bereft  of 
enjoyment,  and  oppressed  with  woe. 

2ndly,  The  stage  in  which  some  alleviation  is  admitted. 

Some  mitigation  is  felt  when  grief  has  worked  its  way.  A  person 
gets  to  know  that  it  might  have  been  worse— -that  all  is  not  gone— 
that  death  might  have  come  before — that  "  all**  supposed  cannot  be 
"  against"  him — that  though  the  spirit  droop  it  can  rise  again.^  ^^ 
it  is  hard,  even  at  the  saying  of  one  who  has  undergone  the  same 
privation — the  same  bereavement — to  be  reconciled  to  the  thought 
that  «*  it  is  weir  —  to  agree  to  the  idea  of  death  snatching 
hopes,  joys,  expectations — perhaps  worldly  subsistence  away.  Still 
at  times,  amidst  its  throbs,  the  heart  perceives  (though  it  cannot  at 
once  realize  *'  it  is  good  for  me")  that  there  are  beams  of  heavenly  ligl»' 
that  succeed  the  storm — that  the  glorious  light  of  the  sun  looks  bright; 
and  oh  how  beautiful  when  penetrating  the  drops  of  rain — when  tint- 
ing, far  beyond  the  artist's  skill  to  imitate,  the  lovely  bow  of  proroisp. 
Nature,  herself,  at  first  looks  dull — all  things  look,  possibly,  distasteful. 
There  may  be,  too,  some  absolute  or  relative  memento§— and  we  may 
weep,  for  **  Jesus  wept  ;"||  but  we  must  not  as  those  **  who  have  no 
hope."^[     And  this  is  apt  to  come  home  to  the  conscience. 

3rdly,  The  stage  at  which  there  is  an  opening  for  holy  thought?. 

Death  through  sin  may  strike  even  the  careless.  The  chasti9^ 
ments  of  the  Lord  even  the  indifferent  may  expect  to  have  a  meaning. 
Self-love  and  sinfulness  require  the  correction  of  the  only  hand  that 

•  If  we  enter  into  their  case  tenderly  they  may  hear  a  little.  _^ 

t  "  Paala  Komana  deserved  to  have  felt  the  weight  of  St.  Hierom**  severe  rep«» 

when  at  the  death  of  every  of  her  children  she  almost  wept  herself  into  the  gn^ 

— Bishop  J.  Taylor y  quoted  hy  Basil  Montague, 
X  **  He  keeps  his  most  precions  cordials  for  the  time  of  oor  greatest  funtiagsaa' 

dangers.     He  gives  them — when  he  knows  they  are  needed,  and  will  be  ▼al^ 

and,  when  he  is  sure  to  be  thanked  for  them,  and  his  people  rejoiced  by  tbeia.'*'' 

Baxter't  Saintg  Everlasting  Rest,  245. 
§  A  thing,  a  place,  a  custom,  &c.,  reminding  of  the  long  dear — ^whose  mx9/*J^ 

we  would,  notwithstanding  our  pangs,  keep,  as  Moore  has  It,  "green  ia  our  •oak. 
II  John,  zi.  35.  \  1  Thess.  iv.  13. 
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in  deal  with  them ;  bdcI  he  who  has  heen  for  years  forgetful  of  his 
tody  most  Icam  repentance,  and  faith,  humility,  and  devotion,  from 
eath.  From  the  abode  of  every  assiduous  kindness  and  attention, 
lid  from  the  same  abode  of  stillness  and  misery,  must  a  corresponding 
»80U  be  learnt ;  and  holy  thoughts  will  be  infused  in  a  prayerful 
tndy  of  the  Holy  Word.* 

4thly,  The  stage  in  which  God  is  seen. 

It  is  a  blessed  thing  when  God  is  seen  clearly  amidst  our  sorrows, 
roubles,  and  vicissitudes — when  his  meri*y,  his  grace,  and  his  truth| 
re  contemplated  in  their  own  intrinsic  worth  ;  and  when  his  dealings 
re  reflected  upon  with  becoming  earnestness.  "  The  intent  of  the 
gent,**  says  Bishop  Hall,  "  must  needs  work  a  great  difference  in  our 
onstruction  of  the  act."  What,  shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of 
rod,  and  shall  we  not  receive  evil  ?  This  comes  seasonably  :  bat  we 
lost  Dot  <*  charge**  the  Almighty  "  foolishly ."f 

The  part  he  takes  must  be  sincerely  viewed.  lie.  is  a  father,  and 
re  are  his  children.  *<Oh  the  indulgent  strokes  of  a  gracious  God," 
zclaims  the  aforesaid  bishop,  in  another  passage  from  his  Songs  in  the 
^ight, — *<  who  corrects  us  here  that  we  should  not  be  condemned 
rith  the  world,  1  Cor.  xi.  32.*'  Is  it  not  a  sweet  sight — the  face  of  a 
enevolent  parent — even  if  we  should  be  under  his  displeasure?  And 
I  there  not  lively  expectation  to  the  humbled  who  see,  and  to  the 
4ous  who  regard.  The  proper  object  is  to  be  *<  fetching  that  inward 
ODflolation  from  heaven  which  can  more  than  counterpoise  their 
eaviest  crosses"  who  have  "  holy  souls.*'     "  That  even  whilst  I  weep, 

might  yet  smile  upon  the  face  of  my  heavenly  Father,  whose  stripes 

do  so  tenderly  suffer,**  is  the  expression  suitable  to  a  faithful  one.j: 

5thly,  That  in  which  good  desires  take  effect  by  God's  grace. 

Jehovah  is  the  author  of  every  good  wish.  **  Not  that  we  aresnfii- 
ieot  of  ourselves  to  think  anything  as  of  ourselves,  but  our  sufficiency 
I  of  God."§  He  '*  worketh  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  plea- 
are."  God  «*  giveth  the  increase ;"  thus  it  is,  that  mindful  of  the 
nonmer's  tears  he  looks  favourabiy  ;  and  when  He  knows  there  has 
leen  a  hearty  desire  unto  Him,  and  the  remembrance  of  Him,  He 
iratereth  the  good  seed  ;  He  blesseth  and  maketh  it  very  plenteous. 

Shall  God,  then,  wait  to  be  gracious ;  and  shall  the  worlds  the  flesh, 
lud  the  devil,  hinder  us  from  reaching  unto  his  love  ? 

6thly,  The  time  when  all  the  foregoing  become  the  occasion  of 
irayer. 

It  is  a  seasonable  exercise  when  the  heart  has  so  been  schooled  unto 
Christ  that  it  is  fully  aware  of  the  power  of  believing  prayer.  When 
t  is  seen  in  all  its  spiritual  style,  fitted  to  the  occasion,  and  the  God 
I* our  manifest  and  manifold  mercies. 


*  **  Suffering  so  unbolts  the  door  of  the  heart  that  the  word  hath  easier  entrance." 
-'Baxter's  Stunts  Everlasting  Rest,  243. 

t  Archbishop  Tillotson,  Ser.  V.,  The  excellency  of  the  Christian  Religion,  and 
^.  XIL,  Of  the  inward  Peace  and  Pleasure  which  attends  Religion,  touches  use- 
il^  upon  the  matter  of  Affliction,  &c 

1  &•  Address  to  a  **dear  and  worthily  respected  friend,**  by  Bishop  Hall,  accom* 
—'-  ^'   «« Songs  in  the  Night." 

$  2  Cor.  ill.  6. 
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And  what  tnie  moaiiier  will  not  be  assured  that  every  step  should 
be  reverenced,  that  every  endeavour  to  be  the  better  for  grief  should 
be  recollected  and  prayed  over. 

Tthly,  That  in  which  praise  is  seen  to  be  comely. 

To  a  prayerful  spirit  how  congenial  is  free  praise.  Now  a  Christiio 
man  can  see, 

I.  That  praise  is  fit  for  the  past  as  to  the  manner  and  measare  of 
the  trial,  in  order  to  •«  Patience"  and  her  "  perfect  work."  And  here 
it  may  be  grateful  to  remember  the  joint  trial  of  ourself  and  the  patieot 
now,  we  trust,  at  rest. 

II.  That  praise  is  right  for  the  past,  as  to  the  immunity  from  greater 
ills :  the  space  where  there  was  no  such  trial ;  and  the  amoant  aod 
expectation  of  the  blessings  left. 

Even  when  the  body  is  faint,  and  the  faculties  disabled,  there  k 
more  to  be  thankful  for  than  many  imagine.  '*  If  I  want  health," 
says  Kettlewell,  "  and  the  relish  of  worldly  comforts  now,  I  owe  thee 
infinite  thanks,  O  Lord,  for  all  the  time  I  enjoyed  them  fonnerl)'i 
though  all  that  time  I  had  deserved  to  lose  them.*** 

One  week  only  of  firuitful  improvement,  how  beneficiaL  Gnot, 
O  Lord,  we  may  say  that  our  distress,  our  alleviation,  our  opportooi- 
ties  unto  holiness,  our  views  of  God,  our  efiectual  desires,  our  prayeri 
our  lofty  praise,  may  prove  unto  Thy  glory,  for  Jesus  Christ's  tike* 
Amen. 

Instead  of  dwelling  too  much  upon  the  present  distress,  it  would  he 
very  profitable,  if  attendants  upon  the  sick  would  call  to  mind  the 
experience  of  him  or  her  who  gave  up  the  ghost.  Then,  again,  what 
wa^  and  ^hat  might  have  been,  said  for  God  whilst  nature  was 
declining.  <*  If  he  is  ready  to  think,  or  say  he  can  no  longer  bear,  let 
him  remember  that  God  knows  that  better  than  he,"  (Kettlewell.) 

There  are  private  opportunities  innumerable  for  recommending  and 
keeping  up  a  holy  fi^me  of  mind ;  and  they  kuow  best  who  migl)^ 
avail  themselves  of  time  and  season  here. 

LfOok,  too,  at  a  comparatively  good  man,  has  he  never  any  reloc" 
tance  to  depart  ? 

To  **  long"  to  be  gone,  the  "  root  of  the  matter"  should  be  positive 
and  absolute.  There  should  be  no  **  mincing  the  matter,"  no  vanit)') 
no  idle  fancies  of  a  romantic  description. 

The  «*  sweet  name  of  Jesus."  Oh  that  this  might  « refresh  oof 
souls  in  death."  The  reality  of  His  glory  cheered  "  the  noble  army 
of  martyrs."     Why  should  it  not  cheer  us  ? 

Wishing,  dear  Sir,  that  you  and  your  readers  may  long  be  spared 
the  trial  of  deep  grief;  that  whenever  it  pleases  God  to  afflict  yooi 
you  may  <*  come  forth  as  gold,"  and  ultimately  share  the  full  joys  of 
**  Jesus  and  the  resurrection,"  believe  me  yours  truly,  V. 

*  Page  33.  Death  made  Comfortable,  bj  J.  Kettlewell,  Presbyter  at  the  Ckoitk 
of  England,  1708. 

In  the  preface,  he  sars,  "  I  was  desiroos  to  hare  some  bene6t  and  help  tbcn^ 
(by  his  treatise)  myself  whilst  I  live;  as  well  as  to  lea?e  it  to  be  some  way  hel|iil|l 
unto  others,  and  come  in,  by  this  means,  to  bear  some  part  of  their  barthenit  if  j' 
please  God  (at  whose  wise  and  good  choice  I  am  aod  desire  to  be)  that  I  die  of  tkii 
lUness," 
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CRITICAL  AND  EXPLANATORY  REMARKS  ON  MARK  n.  1. 

Sir, — The  passage  on  which  I  propose  making  a  few  remarks,  is  thus 
translated  in  the  received  version :  '<  And  he  said  unto  them,  Verily  I 
say  unto  you,  that  there  be  some  of  them  that  stand  here,  which  shall 
not  taste  of  death,  till  they  have  seen  the  kingdom  of  God  come  with 
power."     The  words  rendered,  "  till  they  have  seen,"  are  €«c  dy  ISunn. 
The  very  same  words  occur  under  precisely  the  same  circumstances  in 
Matt.  xvi.  28,  and  Luke,  ix.  27,  where  they  are  translated,  <<  till  they 
see."     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  translation  should  be  the  same 
in  the  three  places,  and  that  the  latter  is  the  more  correct.    The  dif- 
ference would  be  unimportant  unless  the  former  rendering,  **  till  they 
have  seen,"  had  given  countenance  to  a  totally  inadequate  interpreta- 
tion of  the  passage.    These  words  might  imply  that  some  of  those 
whom  Christ  was  addressing  would  witness  a  certain  event  and  die 
some  time  after.     Accordingly,  it  has  been  thought  by  commentators 
that  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  or  the  Transfiguration,  was  referred  to. 
ITie  translation,  <<  till  they  see,"  implies  that  the  event  spoken  of  and 
the  death  of  some  witnessing  it,  would  be  tdmultaneoui.    Now  this 
event  in  St.  Matthew  is  called,  "  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  in  his 
kingdom  ;"  in  St.  Mark  it  is,  ^*  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God  with 
power;"  in  St.  Luke  it  is  simply  **  the  kingdom  of  God."     The  words 
of  St.  Matthew  in  the  original  are,  t6v  vlov  rov  kiSpunrtt  kp\6iiivov  ky  rj 
fioffiXiuf.  avrov,  an  expression  which  applies  to  one  event  only — viz., 
the  second  coming  of  Christ  to  judgment,  which,  we  are  led  to  believe, 
will  be  seen  by  cdl  men,  as  well  by  those  that  have  lived,  as  by  those 
that  may  hereafter  Hve.     The  thief  on  the  cross,  in  that  remarkable 
expression  of  faith,  which  was  followed  by  a  promise  of  salvation, 
*«  Remember  me.  Lord,  when  thou  comest  in  thy  kingdom,"  {vrav 
IXAjfC  kv  ri  fiaaiXei^  90,  in  not  tnto),  being  then  at  the  point  of  death, 
must  have  expected  to  witness  after  death  the  coming  of  Christ  in  his 
kingdom.     Many  passages  might  be  adduced  to  prove  that  all  who 
have  ever  lived,  the  just  as  well  as  the  unjust,  will  be  assembled  to 
behold  the  day  of  Christ's  appearing.   It  will  suffice  to  quote  Rev.  i.  7, 
**  Behold  he  cometh  with  clouds ;  and  every  eye  shall  see  him,  and 
they  also  which  pierced  him ;  and  all  kindreds  of  the  earth  shall  wail 
because  of  him." 

According  to  the  foregoing  reasoning,  the  assertion  that  our  Lord 
makes  in  the  passage  under  consideration,  b,  that  some  of  those  he  was 
then  addressing,  would  <<  taste  of  death"  at  the  time  of  hb  second 
coming  to  judge  the  world,  and  not  iUl  tlien.  This  assertion,  however, 
requures  expla^nation. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  persons  addressed,  St.  Matthew  has, 
(xvi.  24,)  **  Then  said  Jesus  unto  his  disciples."  St.  Mark,  with 
more  circumstantiality,  says,  (viii.  34,)  "  And  when  he  had  called  the 
people  (joy  ox^oy)  unto  him,  with  his  disciples  also,  he  said  to  them." 
The  parallel  words  of  St.  Luke  are  (ix.  23),  "  And  he  said  to  a//."  It 
may  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  some  of  those  spoken  to. were  unbe* 
Kevers  and  unrighteous,  and  that  the  words  had  reference  to  them. 
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Again,  in  explanation  of  the  phrase,  "taste  of  death,"  we  may  refer 
to  our  Lord's  words  in  John,  viii.  51,  where  he  says,  "  If  a  man  keep 
my  saying,  he  sliall  never  see  death,"  that  is,  as  appears  from  the  next 
verde,  **  he  shall  never  taste  of  death."     In  the  second  Apocryphal 
Book  of  Esdras  (vi.  2(5),  we  meet  with  these  words,  which,  whatever 
authority  may  be  attached  to  them,  are  certainly  remarkable:    "The 
men  who  are  received  shall  see  it,  (that  is,  the  salvation  at  the  end  of 
the  world)  who  have  not  tasted  death  from  their  birth  J*     Now  if  in  any 
sense  it  may  be  said  of  the  righteous,  whose  bodies  decay  like  those  of 
other  men,  that  they  never  taste  of  death,  in  the  same  sense  it  may  be 
6aid  of  the  wicked,  that  they  do  not  taste  of  death  till  a  certain  time 
subsequent  to  the  decease  of  their  mortal  bodies — viz.,  the  time  of 
Christ's  second  coming  to  judgment.    There  are  abundance  of  pas- 
sages which  speak  of  the  destruction  (  oke&^f  2  Thess.  i.  9.)  of  the 
ungodly  at  that  time ;  perhaps  none  more  emphatically  than  Heb.  x.27, 
where  mention  is  made  of  a  "fearful  looking  for  of  judgment  and  fiery 
indignation  which  shall  devour  (kaQUiv)  the  adversaries.    Hence,  if  we 
may  suppose  that  our  Jjord,  who  so  often  in  his  ministry  referred  to 
the  marvellous  events  of  his  second  coming,  is  speaking  in  the  passage 
which  has  formed  the  subject  of  these  remarks,  of  the  *<  tasting  of 
death"  at  that  time  in  a  sense  wholly  different  from  the  experience  of 
death  now,  the  difficulties  of  the  passage,  which  otherwise  are  very 
great,  entirely  disappear. 

In  concluding  these  observations,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  a  subject  of 
surpassing  interest,  which  has  recently  attracted  much  attention ;  the 
doctrine  of  two  resurrections — first,  that  of  the  just,  then  that  of  the 
unjust,  which  certainly  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures.     A  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  receiving  this  doctrine  is  presented  by  the  fact  that  the 
S(-riptures  (as  I  have  already  urged)  also  declare  that  all  mankind, 
the  just  as  well  as  the  unjust,  will  be  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
judgment  seat   of  Christ  at   his  second  coming.     It  would,  there- 
fore, seem  that  there  is  but  one  resurrection.     The  explanation  of 
the  apparent  contradiction  is  to  be  found  in  the  signification  of  the 
word  resurrection,  which  is  not   simply  a  living  again,  but  a  cw- 
tinuance  in  life.     Our  Lord  said,  "  In  the  resurrection  they  aeither 
marry  nor  are   given   in   marriage"   (Matt.  xxii.  30);  and  again, 
(Luke,  xiv.  14),  **  thou  shalt  be  recompensed  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
just;"  {kv  TJ  aracTTdtrei  rHv  SiKaitoyy  in  not  a/)  evidently  meaning  a 
future  state  of  life.     So  in  Rev.  xx.  -i,  it  is  said  of  some,  that  they 
lived  and  reigned  with  Christ  a  thousand  years,  and  of  the  rest,  that 
they  lived  not  (the  reading  tZ^oav  is  preferable  to  aKcCii^ar)  till  the 
thousand  years  were  finished.     Then  is  added,  «*  This  is  the  first  resur- 
rection,*' that  is,  the  living  the  thousand  years ;  for  those  who  did  not 
continue  in  life,  had  no  part  in  it.     All  this  is  consistent  with  the 
entire  removal  (so  emphatically  expressed  by  the  word  kadtuv  in 
Heb.  x.  27)  of  the  ungodly  from  the  visible  creation,  at  the  time  of 
Christ's  coming  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  tares,  just  before  the 
comuiencemcnt  of  the  thousand  years.     At  that  time  the  spirit  that 
works  only  us  he  works  in  the  children  of  disobedience,  is  bound  to 
be  let  loo;$e  simultaneously  with  the  commencement  of  the  resorrec* 
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>D  of  the  unjusty  which  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  thousand  years. 
be  eventd  of  tlie  subsequent  contest  between  righteousness  in  the 
NHBOns  of  Christ  and  his  saints,  and  unrighteousness  in  those  whom 
ataa  deceives  after  their  resurrection,  forms  the  subject  of  a  large 
nrtion  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament.  This  contest  is  the 
isible  process  of  the  final  judgment,  in  which  the  saints  w^ho  live 
oring  the  thousand  years  are  prepared  to  perform  a  part.  The  great 
DDsumraation  is  the  overthrow  of  all  enemies, — the  second  death, 
'hich  is  the  destruction  of  death  (Hos.  xiii.  14);  as  St.  Paul  says, 
the  last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  is  death."  A  hopeful  and 
lorious  futurity  is  thus  opened  to  our  view ;  for  since  by  an  immut- 
ble  law  death  is  the  consequence  of  sin,  it  follows  that  when  death 
as  ceased  to  be  all  are  righteous. 

1  am,  Sir,  yours  ver^'  faithfully, 
Cambridge,  Biarch  18.  J.  C 
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^BAR  Sir, — The  usefulness  of  a  clergyman  depends,  I  think,  in  a  great 
leasure  upon  the  systematic  arrangement  of  his  time  and  thoughts ; 
nd  hence  I  am  led  to  suppose  that  although  the  school  is  a  place  to  be 
enefitcd  by  the  habitual  superintendence  exercised,  yet  that,  as  pro- 
ortionate  advantage  arises  from  devoting  a  limited  time  to  school 
urposes,  there  are  so  many  ignorant,  so  many  backward,  so  many 
listaken,  persons  in  a  parish  (besides  those  important  ones — the  sick, 
le  aged,  the  dying,)  that  unless  they  are  looked  after,  and  cared  for, 
•ill  be  likely  to  bespeak  a  very  hopeless  prospect. 

But,  if  these  and  others  are  sensible  of  the  part  they  have  in  the 
astor's  regard :  if  they  know  that  be  >vill  labour  to  do  them  good,and 
•ave  the  onus  upon  them  if  they  profit  not,  the  case  will  be  very 
ifierent. 

The  young,  I  readily  admit,  arc  an  important  charge,  but  in  God's 
rovideuce  they  may  be  spared ;  and  these  are  frequently  teachers 
rhilst  the  minister  goes  on  in  his  path  of  mercy — blessing  and  blessed. 

If  a  man's  time  be  taken  up  with  schools  and  meetings,  however 
ood  in  themselves,  the  time  may  come  when  he  may  think  of  what 
light  have  been  done  besides. 

Not  to  say  more  upon  this  unwelcome  subject  in  many  directions,  I 
'ould  add  that,  as  to  confirmation,  many  oi  the  old  school  appear  to 
ave  expected  too  little  from  a  candidate — scarcely  the  Catechism, 
erbaps,  very  precisely.  Yet  are  there  none  now  who  expect — may  I 
ot  say  too  much  particularly  from  some  candidates — whose  case 
)eaks  fur  itself  ? 

Indeed,  sir,  1  do  believe  that  if  the  Catechism  is  known,  and  some 
ueslions  answered  thereupon, — if  the  baptismal  and  confirmation  ser- 
ices  have  been  examined,  and  applied,  a  candidate  need  not  be  unfit. 
*lie  main  object  of  my  writing  at  present  is,  that  1  fear  persons  are 
tfterred  by  what  appears  i*o  strict ;  and  that  holy  occasion  gets  the 
ame— -our  church  as  requiring  confirmation  at  all  gets  scandalized* 
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Should  we  not  invite  in  all  propriety  ?  Shoiild  not  the  willing  to 
come  be  graciously  received  ? 

I  know  this  moment  of  an  instance  in  which  I  believe  many  qnei- 
tions  were  asked^  and  much  was  gone  through ;  and  what  was  the 
result  after  all  ?  There  is  now  an  opportunity  for  you  to  attend  the 
aacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  you  roust  be  aware  that  yoa 
ought  to  go.  The  answer  was — 4he  partv  had  **  oo  wish**-— no  deare 
to  do  so.  I  do  not  say  that  this  proves  that  too  much  was  done,  bot 
it  shows,  I  think,  that  in  attending  to  several  particulars,  the  spiritu- 
ality of  the  party's  expectations,  inter  aliot  must  have  been  at  a  low  ebb. 

I  remain,  yours  very  faithfully, 

D. 

It  seems  to  me  that  gentle  admonitions  after  confirmation,  and  roeh 
useful  instruction  as  may  then  be  given,  would  be  very  effectual,  for 
which  parochial  visitation  opens  a  wide  door.  Suppose  one  com- 
paratively ignorant  has  (it  may  be  for  some  special  reason)  beeo 
passed  for  confirmation.  Subsequent  labour  may  possibly,  with  God's 
blessing,  produce  an  effect  such  as  no  repulsive  measures  oould 
forth. 


ST.  HIPPOLYTUS  AND  ST.  CYRIL  OF  JERUSALEM  ON  TH£ 

SECOND  ADVENT. 

Rev.  Sir, — In  a  former  letter  I  endeavoured  to  show  in  respect  to 
certain  of  the  early  Fathers,  that  though  there  might  not  occur  in  their 
works,  which  are  still  extant,  such  explicit  testimonies  in  reference  to 
the  primitive  doctrine  concerning  the  millennium  as  are  to  be  foandin 
the  writings  of  St.  Justin,  St.  Irenaeus,  TertuUian,  and  Lactantius;  yet 
that  the  interpretations  given  by  them  of  important  passages  of  Holy 
Scripture,  which  are  intimately  connected  with  this  subject,  and  inci- 
dental expressions  or  more  expanded  statements  in  reference  to  corre- 
lative topics,  proved  somewhat  decisively  that  they  are  justly  to  be 
regarded  as  having  substantially  held  the  doctrine  which  the  great 
divines  above-named  assert  to  have  been  that  maintained  by  the 
Christian  church  in  general  in  the  earliest  ages.     As  far  as  a  correct 
judgment  can  be  formed  from  the  "  Demonstratio  dc  Christo  et  Anti- 
christo"  of  St.  Hippolytus  and  the  catechetical  lectures  of  St.  Cyril,  it 
would  seem  that  these  Fathers  may  be  added  to  the  number  of  those 
already  specified.     Whether  anything  of  a  contrary  tendency  occofs 
in  other  works  of  theirs  to  which  I  have  not  had  access,  I  know  not.  I 
may  add,  that  of  the  tract  of  St.  Hippolytus,  I  possess  only  the  IsAn 
version  of  Combefis,  and  that  my  extracts  from  St.  Cyril  are  given 
from  the  translation  published  in  the  Oxford  "  Library  of  the  FathcnL* 
St.  Hippol :  de  Antich :  §  26.  "  Shortly  afterwards  will  come  the 
stone  from  heaven  which  smote  the  image,  and  broke  it  in  pieces  sod 
transferred  the  kingdom  and  gave  it  to  the  saints  of  the  Most  High* 
This  is  that  which  became  a  great  mountain  and  filled  the  whole 
earth  ;  concerning  which  Daniel  says :  *  I  beheld  in  the  vision  of  the 
night,  and  behold  One  coming  as  the  Son  of  Man,  with  the  doods  of 
heaven :  and  He  came  even  to  the  ancient  of  days  and  wm  pmeotsd 
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to  Him.  And  there  was  given  to  Him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a 
kingdom  :  and  all  people,  tribes  and  languages,  shall  serve  Him.  His 
dominion  is  an  eternal  dominion  which  shall  not  pass  away,  and  His 
kingdom  shall  not  perish.  He  sets  forth  all  the  dominion  which  is 
given  by  the  Father  to  the  Son,  who  is  created  king  of  things  in 
heaven,  and  of  things  on  earthy  and  of  things  under  the  earth,  and  the 
Judge  of  all  things,  &c/' 

He  has  been  speaking  before  of  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist.  He 
here  speaks  of  the  kingdom— evidently  one  on  this  earth — as  being 
transferred  by  Christ  to  His  saints.  In  a  subsequent  passage  he  tells 
OS  that  this  will  take  place  at  the  second  advent  of  our  Lord.  Having 
observed  (§  44)  that  the  Scriptures  foretel  a  double  advent  of  our 
Saviour,  of  which  one  was  to  be  without  glory  and  splendour,  (in 
reference  to  which  he  quotes  Isa.  liii.  2, 3) ;  he  adds :  <<  But  His  other 
advent  is  foretold  as  to  be  in  majesty,  when  He  shall  come  from 
heaven  with  a  host  of  angels  attending  Him,  and  in  the  glory  of  the 
Father,  as  the  prophet  says,  '  We  shall  see  the  king  in  beauty  and 
majesty'  (Isa.  xxxiii.  17.)  <  And  1  beheld  one  coming  as  the  Son  of 
Man  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,' ''  &c.  He  quotes  this  passage  of 
Dan.  vii.  as  far  as  in  the  extract  given  above,  applying  it  and  the  cir- 
cumstances therein  stated,  to  the  period  of  our  Lord's  second  coming — 
observing,  moreover,  that,  as  John  the  Baptist  was  the  forerunner  of 
oar  Lord  at  his  first,  so  Enoch  and  Elijah  will  be  His  forerunners  at 
His  second  advent :  in  reference  to  whom  he  quotes  Malachi,  iv.  5, 
and  the  passage  in  Rev.  xi.  concerning  the  two  witnesses,  taking  the 
J260  days  in  their  literal  signification.  See  §  43,  ad  fin.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  St.  Hippolytus  expected  a  kingdom  of  Christ  and  His 
saints  upon  this  earth  subsequent  to  the  necond  coming  of  our  Lord. 
What  could  this  be  except  that  expected  by  St.  Justin,  St.  Irenceus, 
and  (as  they  teach  us)  by  the  primitive  church  in  general,  or,  at  all 
events,  by  all  orthodox  members  of  it. 

In  §  6.5,  speaking  ''of  the  resurrection  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven," 
he  quotes  Dan.  xii.  2  ;  Isa.  xxvi.  19 ;  John,  v.  25,  &c. ;  and,  in  the 
same  connexion,  Rev.  xx.  6,  **  Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that  hath  part 
in  the  first  resurrection :  on  such  the  second  death  hath  no  power." 
There  seems  no  reasonable  grounds  to  doubt  that  he  who  understood 
this  important  text  in  its  literal  sense,  interpreted  the  context  in  a 
mroilar  manner.  Immediately  afterwards  he  quotes  Matth.  xiii.  43  ; 
XXV.  34 ;  Rev.  xxii.  15,  and  Isa.  Ixvi.  24,  which  latter  text  is  worthy 
of  peculiar  notice  as  indicating  the  views  of  this  Father,  if  regarded  in 
connexion  with  the  preceding  portion  of  the  chapter. 

As  to  St.  Cyril,  the  text  of  his  fifteenth  lecture  »*  on  the  second 
advent,  the  last  judgment,  and  the  perpetuity  of  Christ's  kingdom,"  is 
the  very  passage  of  Daniel  (vii.  9 — J  4)  to  which  St.  Hippolytus  and, 
as  we  have  formerly  seen,  St.  Justin  and  St.  Irenaeus  refer  in  respect 
to  the  same  great  event,  and  which  so  distinctly  speaks  of  a  kingdom 
on  this  earth  as  designed  to  succeed  it.  Such  a  kingdom,  therefore, 
one  cannot  but  suppose  St.  Cyril  to  signify  when  he  says,  §  1.  "  We 
preach  not  one  advent  only  of  Christ,  but  a  second  also,  far  more 
glorious  than  the  former.    For  the  former  gave  to  view  His  patience  : 
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but  the  latter  brings  with  it  the  crown  of  the  dicine  tcingdum"  And 
this  appears  the  more  distiDCtly  wheD  we  read  in  §  3 :  '*  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  then,  comes  from  heaven  ;  and  He  comes  with  glory  at 
the  end  of  this  world  in  the  last  day.     For  this  world  shall  have  8U 

end,  and  this  created  tvorid  shall  be  made  new Let  us  not  sorrow, 

as  if  we  alone  died ;  the  stars  also  shall  die ;  and  perhaps  rise  again. 
And  the  Lord  shall  roll  np  the  heavens,  not  that  He  may  destroy  them, 
but  tAat  He  may  raise  them  up  again  more  beautiful.  Hear  David  tbe 
prophet  saying,  *  Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  earth,  and  the  heavens  are  the  work  of  Thy  hands  :  they 
shall  perish,  but  Thou  remainest.*  But  some  one  will  say.  Behold,  he 
says  plainly  that  they  shall  perish.  Hear  in  what  sense  he  says  they 
shall  perish  ;  it  is  plain  from  what  follows ;  <  And  they  all  shall  wax 
old  as  doth  a  garment ;  and  as  a  vesture  shalt  Thou  fold  them  up  and 
they  shall  be  changed.'  For  as  a  man  is  said  to  *  perish,'  according 
to  that  which  is  written,  *  The  righteous  perisheth,  and  no  man  layeth 
it  to  heart ;'  and  this,  though  the  resurrection  is  looked  for ;  so  we  look 

for  a  resurrection,  as  it  were,  of  the  heavens  also." 

He  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  signs  of  Christ's  second  coming, 
concluding  with  the  rise,  dominion,  and  persecutions  of  Anticliri:5t— of 
whom  he  says :  "  having,  by  the  signs  and  lying  wonders  o(  hb 
magical  deceit,  beguiled  the  Jews,  as  though  he  were  the  expected 
Christ,  be  shall  afterwards  characterize  himself  by  all  kinds  of  excesses 
of  cruelty  and  lawlessness,  so  as  to  outdo  all  unrighteous  and  ungodly 
men  who  have  gone  before  him :  displaying  against  all  men,  but  espe- 
cially against  us  Christians,  a  spirit  murderous  and  ruthless,  merciles 
and  crafty.  And  he  shall  perpetrate  such  things  for  three  years  and 
six  months  only ;  and  then  he  shall  be  destroyed  by  the  gloriotw 
second  advent  from  heaven  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  (»od,  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus,  the  true  Christ,  who  shall  slay  Antichrist 
•  with  the  spirit  of  His  mouth,'  and  shall  deliver  him  over  to  tbe  fire 
of  hell.  §  13.  Now  these  things  we  teach,  not  of  our  own  ingenuity, 
but  having  learned  them  out  of  the  divine  Scriptures  of  the  church, 
and  chiefly  from  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  in  the  text,"  &c. 

Afterwards,  speaking  in  refutation  of  the  error  of  Marcellus,  Bishop 
of  Ancyra,  who  had  asserted  that  "  after  the  end  of  the  world  Christ 
shall  reign  no  longer,  he  says,  *  he  has  not  listened  to  the  Lord,  say- 
ing, *  The  Son  abideth  for  ever.'  He  has  not  listened  to  Gabriel 
saying,  »  And  He  shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever,  and  of 

His  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end.*     Consider  this  text 

Listen  to  the  testimony  of  Daniel  in  the  text."     He  then  quotes 
Daniel,  vii.  18,  14, 

He  who  believed,  what  the  above  extracts  clearly  show  that  St. 
Cyril  did  believe,  that  evil  would  be  extensively  mingled  vi-ith  good  in 
the  church  until  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  and  that  by  the  Lords 
personal  appearing  Antichrist  and  all  evil  would  be  destroyed  from  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  that  this  great  event  would  be  succeeded  by  a 
glorious  kingdom  of  Christ  upon  this  earth  renewed,  held  views  at  all 
events  very  similar  to  those  of  the  great  Fathers  of  the  primitive 
churclij  if  not  in  all  respects  exactly  harmonizing  with  tbem.    I  h9Xt 
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^ht»  therefore,  that  the  extracts  contained  in  thisi  letter  may  legiti- 
ly  be  added  to  the  testimonies  which  I  have  collected  in  my 
er  ones — and  remain,  Rev.  Sir, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

M.  N.  D. 
S. — I  have  just  seen,  in  a  notice  of  Dr.  Wordsworth's  "  Lectures 
le  Apocalypse,"  contained  in  the  Engluh  Churchman  of  February 
the  following  remarks :  <<  The  first  two  chapters  of  this  work  are 
>ted  to  the  disproof  of  the  doctrine  of  the  millennium — which  the 
lor  justly  states  will  be  generally  found  to  be  held  by  those  who 
!  an  erroneous  view  of  the  Sacrament  of  Holy  Baptism,"  &c. 
have  not  seen  Dr.  Wordsworth's  work,  and  therefore  whether  he 
been  able  to  produce  any  more  cogent  reasons  than  have  been 
^tofore  produced  by  others  to  show  that  the  great  divines  of  the 
y  centuries,  (who  state  themselves  to  have  learned  what  they 
(bt  concerning  the  millennium  from  St.  John,  or  from  his  imme- 
e  disciples,  and  that  such  was  the  doctrine  then  held  by  all 
lodox  Christians,)  were  all  mistaken,  I  know  not.  Neither  do  I 
eeive  how  the  primitive  doctrine  concerning  the  millennium  can  be 
hf  regarded  as  having  any  neeeuary  connexion  with  erroneous 
BV8  of  the  sacrament  of  holy  baptism ;  and  to  make  use  of  the  fact, 
t  some  whose  views  on  baptism  are  unsound,  maintain  the  primitive 
itrine  on  the  millennium,  as  an  argumenium  ad  invidiam,  (if  Dr. 
nrdsworth  has  really  done  so,)  seems  unworthy  of  a  sincere  and 
tdid  investigator  of  divine  truth  on  a  subject  of  serious  moment, 
e  might  urge  with  equal  truth  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and 
:he  Atonement  are  held  by  persons  whose  views  on  the  sacraments 
incorrect;  and  yet  no  man  of  sense  will  regard  that  fact  as  any 
9onabIe  ground  for  discrediting  those  doctrines.  Dr.  Wordsworth 
I  not,  I  suppose,  assert  the  views  of  St.  Justin  Martyr,  or  St. 
neeus,  or  of  Mode,  or  Bishop  Horsley,  of  Leslie,  or  Dr.  Wells,  in 
mer  days,  or  those  of  Dr.  Maitland,  Dr.  Todd,  or  Mr.  Greswell  in 
r  own,  on  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  to  be  unsound.  If  men  of 
tensive  and  accurate  learning,  and  of  unquestionable  soundness  in  the 
thy  have  held  the  primitive  doctrine  concerning  the  millennium, 
lat  end  is  sought  to  be  answered  by  saying  that  it  has  also  been  held 
persons  in  some  respects  of  unsound  faith,  but  unworthily  to  raise,  a 
mi,  a  prejudice  agamst  the  reception  of  it.  A  writer  who  is  really 
d  candidly  in  search  of  the  truth,  will  carefully  eschew  such  arts  as 
ne,  and  fairly  consider  the  subject  on  its  own  real  merits.  The 
newer  proceeds  to  inform  us,  that  the  remainder  of  Dr.  Words- 
irth's  work  is  occupied  in  the  maintenance  of  what  Bishop  Horsley 
8  characterized  as  <*  the  monstrous,  unnatural  supposition  that 
iristian  Rome  is  Antichrist."  If  Dr.  Wordsworth  has  succeeded  in 
fating  Dr.  Mait land's  arguments  to  the  contrary,  he  has  done  at 
)gth  what  many  others  have  professedly  attempted,  but  certainly, 
&r  as  I  have  seen,  have  hitherto  most  decidedly  failed  in  accom- 
ishing.  If  this  work  should  have  the  effect  of  bringing  Dr.  Maitland 
tin  into  the  field  on  the  subjects  to  which  it  relates,  it  will  in  that 
se  have  done  good  service. 
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It  just  occurs  to  me  that  Dr.  Van  Miidert,  the  late  learned  Bishop 
of  Durham,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  number  of  the  sound  divines 
of  our  church  who  have  maintained  the  primitive  doctrine  concern- 
ing the   millennium,  as  the  following  extract   from  his  ••  Serraous 
preached  for  the  lecture  founded  by  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle"  seems 
clearly  to  indicate.    <<  Respecting  the  millennium,  or  reign  of  the 
saints  on  earth  for  a  thousand  years  ....  there  is  room  for  great 
variety  of  conjecture.     Whether,  with  the  earlier  Fatken  of  the  Chrit' 
tian  church  and  same  eminent  expositors  of  modem  timeSf  we  are  to 
expect  that  a  resurrection  and  tnumph  of  the  saints  shall  precede  the 
general  and  final  resurrection :  or  whether  we  hold  with  others,  that 
it  is  not  to  be  a  reign  of  persons  raised  from  the  dead,  but  a  renovated 
state  of  the  church,  flourishing  gloriously  for  one  thousand  years,  aAer 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews  and  the  flowing  in  of  all  nations  to  the 
Christian  faith,  it  is  not  necessary  to  determine.     T/ie  former  inter' 
pretation  seems  to  offer  the  least  violence  to  the  language  of  Scripture^ 
and  is  supported hy  great  authorities**     Sermon  zii.  on  Matthew,  xvi* 
18.     Vol.  i.  p.  457. 

Some  of  your  readers  who  have  not  already  seen  it,  ma^^  perhaps, 
be  gratified  by  a  sight  of  the  following  passage  from  Mr.  Evans's 
'<  Ministry  of  the  Body,"  §  xi.,  in  which  he  shows  how  the  allegorizing 
interpreters  of  the  Apocalypse,  who  think  that  so  much  depends  in 
our  controversy  with  Rome  on  proving  the  Pope  to  be  the  beast,  and 
therefore  are  bent  on  maintaining  this  point  at  all  hazards,  might  have 
the  same  method  of  interpretation  readily  made  use  of  in  the  contraxy 
direction,  if  any  Romanist  thought  it  worth  while  to  make  out  a  his- 
torical fulfilment  of  the  revelation  on  such  a  plan.  Mai  vends  has, 
indeed,  in  some  measure  given  a  rejoinder,  in  concluding  the  series  of 
types  of  Antichrist  set  forth  in  his  first  book,  (i.  e.,  Antiochus  Epiphaoes, 
Herod,  Simon  Magus  ....  Nero,  JuUan,  Arius,  Mahomet,  &c.,)  with 
'<  Martinus  Lutherus  a  quibusdam  creditus  verus  Antichristus." 

''Perhaps  nothing  can  [better]  show  the  hasty  hand  with  which 
Bishop  Newton  and  others  have  thus  endeavoured  to  pull  prophecy 
back  to  fulfilments  of  their  own  invention,  than  answering  them  accord- 
ing to  their  own  system  of  forced  and  fanciful  resemblances.    liOt  os 
suppose  a  Papist  to  take  up  the  exposition  of  Rev.  xvii.  with  the  sanae 
bias  against  Protestantism  as  such  interpreters  have  shown  against 
Popery,  and  to  lay  it  down  that  England  was  the  beast.     He  might 
say,  with  as  much  plausibility  as  they  make  out  most  of  their  story, 
that  her  maritime  situation  and  source  of  her  power  are  most  appro- 
priately prefigured  by  his  rising  out  of  the  sea.    That  the  number 
seven  has  ever  most  marvellously  prevailed  in  her  government.    Thus 
there  was  the  Heptarchy  ;  and  since  the  Conquest  she  has  had  seven 
dynasties,    I.  Norman;    II.  Plantagenet;   III.  Lancasterian ;  IV. 
Yorkist;  V.  Tudor;  VI.  Stuart;  VII.  Hanoverian.     That  red  has 
also  always  been  the  military  colour  of  England.     That  the  woman 
is  the  Church  of  England,  which  was  the  creature  of  a  woman,  EUiia- 
beth,  herself  the  daughter  of  a  harlot,  who  cruelly  persecuted  the 
Catholics.     Her  fine  dress,  her  cup,  her  blasphemies,  represent  her 
wealthy  her  commerce,  and  the  heresies  both  of  herself  and  her  sec- 
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aiies.     That  in  her  sex  there  is  also,  no  doubt,  an  allusion  to  the 
'emarkable  peculiarity  of  succession  to  the  English  throne.   The  Plan- 
tagenets,  the  Tudors,  the  Stuarts^  the  Hanoverians,  all  succeeding 
through  the  female  line,  and  a  fresh  dynasty  coming  on  after  the  same 
rale :  and  that  the  ten  horns  are  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales, 
all  formerly  independent  kingdoms,  and  her  possessions  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  North  America,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  Australia,  in 
South  Africa,  in  the  East  Indies.     How  easily  are  such  adaptations 
manufactured,  and  how  readily  can  we  expose  our  folly,  when  we 
are  so  audacious  and  unwise  as  to  assume  a  prerogative  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God  I     And  yet  such  shadowy  pictures  have  been  vindicated 
for  truth  with  as  much  tenacity  as  if  they  were  points  of  doctrine  and 
articles  of  faith  ;  and  men  have  even  borne  contradiction  in  the  latter 
more  patiently  than  in  the  former.     Thus  prophecy  is  degraded  to  the 
condition  of  a  handmaid  to  party,  and  factious  watchwords  are  sup- 
plied from  its  oracles :  tlius  it  must  come  into  discredit,  and  sink  into 
neglect,  from  being  found  to  fail  in  the  immediate  applications  which 
the  selfishness  and  self-importance  of  the  spiritualist  is  so  constantly 
making  of  its  predictions."     We  may  add  that  such  schemes,  when 
proved  fallacious,  as  has  often  been  the  case,  recoil  on  the  authors  of 
them ;  do  injury  to  a  good  cause,  by  raising  a  prejudice  with  some  in 
&vour  of  Rome  (as  if  unfairly  dealt  with),  and  against  the  really 
sound  and  satisfactory  arguments  which  can  be  derived  from  Scripture 
against  her  corruptions ;  and  tend  to  blind  men  to  the  still  greater 
evils  of  latitudinarian  scepticism,  so  prevailing  a  feature  of  our  times, 
which  seems  to  be  paving  the  way  for  the  atheistical  blasphemies  and 
abominations  in  which  the  Fathers  give  us  to  believe,  that  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  Apocalypse  will  have  their  real  accomplishment. 

In  translating  ^  25  of  Lactantius's  Div.  Inst.,  I  felt  a  little  difficulty 
as  to  the  proper  word  by  which  I  should  construe  ^/iij.  I  have  since 
met  with  the  following  in  Malvenda  De  Antichristo,  Lib.  V.  §  18, 
where  he  gives  the  same  word  by  which  I  believe  I  translated  it. 

<<  Vidi  manuscriptacommentariain  Lactantium,  eruditi  adolescentis 
Lositani  Francisci  Vanegas,  qu8B  in  hunc  locum  hsBC  habet:"  ^*Et 
^fiff  esse  cceperii :"  ei  irvp  esse  caperiL  Sic  legi  in  meo  Basileensi, 
Sibylla  enim  Romam  igne  consumendam  iradunt.  Quod  vera  in 
Tkomani  et  aliorum  codicibut  circumfertury  ignoro  quid  sibi  velit  to  pvfjiri 
ene  ccBperii,  JStt  enim  fivfjiri  apud  Suidam,  impetus  violentus  ;  quid  vero 
impetus  violentus  cum  Romm  occasu  f  Puto  tamen  ipijfjtri  scripium  fuisse 
a  Lactantio,  Hsec  ille,  quae  nondum,  quod  sciam,  edidit.  Et  qnidem 
A^/"?c  pro  impetu  adducitexemplum  Suidas  ex  Eunapio :  et  multa  alia 
ex  Thucydide,  Aristophane,  Euripide,  Demosthene,  Eustathio,  Hen- 
ricus  Stephanus  in  Thesauro.  Quae  forte  significatio  quadrarc  possit 
cum  verbis  Lactantii,  quod  tunc  Roma  impetu  sit  ruitura  :  congruen- 
ter  cum  Apocalyps  :  xviii.  21.  Hoc  impetu  mittetur  Babylon  civitas 
ilia  magna,  &c. 

In  Paeudo-Sibyllinis,  lib.  3  and  lib.  8,  dicitur  Twfjiri  pvfiri  eleganti 
paronomasia  nee  per  pvfiriy  aliud  interpretes  intelligunt  aut  reddunt 
qoam  ruinam.** 
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THIRD  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  JOHN.  NINTH  VERSE. 

An  unwholesome  love  of  "pre-eminence"  —  what  has  it  done? 
The  Evangelist  himself  was  not  received  where  it  prevailed.  And  'a 
not  Diotrephes  set  forth  with  censure  by  him  who,  like  his  Divine 
Master,  was  wont  to  inculcate  charity  and  benevolence  ?  The  arro- 
gance of  his  demeanour,  was  it  not  chastised,  and  most  fitly  ?  to  show 
unto  early  centuries  that  such  should  not  reign,  and  that  there 
was,  and  must  be,  proper  authority : — to  manifest  unto  after  days, 
that  no  modern  Diotrephes  should  presume — that  men  should  « think 
soberly,"  and  know  the  appointments  of  God. 

Malicious  was  Diotrephes,  and  would  excommunicate,  it  seems,  in 
a  way  that  St.  John  gives  a  pointed  check  to  at  the  lOih  verse. 

*»  From  envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness,"  says 
our  Litany,  "  good  Lord  deliver  us."  And,  whilst  we  guard  against 
the  symptoms  of  a  contrary  disposition,  let  us  remember  Gains  the 
kind, "and  Demetrius  of  "  good  report."  T. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  OF  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY 

SOCIETY. 

Sir, — A  correspondent  of  the  AtlieruBum^  whose  letter  you  have 
reprinted  in  your  number  for  this  month,  (p.  320),  expresses  a 
wish  for  <^  a  comprehensive  detail  of  the  various  advertisements, 
notices,  Sec,  put  forth  by"  the  Ecclesiastical  History  Society. 
Perhaps  some  person  who  has  access  to  a  complete  set  of  the 
documents  in  question,  may  be  disposed  to  take  the  trouble  of 
going  into  the  inquiry  thus  suggested — comparing  them  one  with 
another,  and  noting  their  variations.  I  am  sure  that  the  labour 
of  such  an  investigation  would  not  be  thrown  away  ;  and  in  proof 
of  this  opinion,  and  as  a  specimen  of  the  results  which  may  be 
expected,  I  venture  to  sena  you  some  remarks  on  three  recent 
announcements  which  have  fallen  in  my  way. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  handbill  or  prospectus  which  states  that 
the  subscription  for  1848  was  to  be  raised  from  one  to  tfso* 
guineas  on  the  1st  of  December ;  the  paper,  therefore,  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  in  circulation  some  months  before  that  day* 
It  speaks  of  the  volumes  for  the  year  as  **  now  at  press,"  and  to 
be  **  immediately  issued  to  subscribers." 

*  Let  me  just  observe  here,  that,  althoagh  other  publishing  societief  maj  1m^ 
been  accustomed  to  sell  their  single  volumes  at  an  advanced  price  to  norn'mbtcnberh 
or,  when  required  to  publish  a  second  edition,  may  have  fixed  the  price  of  tbe 
teprint  at  a  sum  which  would  cover  the  expenses,  and  therefore  neeessaril j  ezevd' 
ing  the  price  of  the  first  and  larger  impression— this  Society  is,  I  believe,  s1od« 
(1)  in  raising  the  price  of  its  books  to  subscribers;  (2)  in  raising  the  price  h^ 
publication ;  (3)  in  fixing  the  increased  charge  at  double  the  ori^nal  price.  Tbe 
thing  really  has  very  much  the  air  of  a  puffing  trick. 
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The  next  advertisement  that  I  have  happened  to  see^  was  pub- 
ished  in  the  Historic  TViwe*  of  January  J 9th,  1849 — the  managers 
>f  the  Society  considerincr  vl  pictorial  weekly  paper  to  be  an  espe- 
jally  suitable  medium  for  addressing  themselves  to  students  of 
rhurch  history.* 

This  advertisement  bears  date  the  drd  of  January,  and  states 
liat  the  books  of  1848  (what  they  are  it  does  not  say)  would  be 
lelivered  in  the  course  of  that  month  of  January.  The  issue, 
Rrhich  was  to  have  been  *^  immediate,"  some  considerable  time 
sefbre  the  1st  of  December,  had  not,  therefore,  taken  place  on 
ihe  3rd  of  January  ;  nor,  we  may  suppose,  had  it  taken  place  on 
the  19th  of  January,  when  the  advertisement  appearea  in  the 
Historic  Times. 

But  very  soon  after — certainly  as  early  as  the  lOtli  of  February, 
and  perhaps  some  time  earlier — the  Society  sent  forth  a  purple 
handbill  (the  Society  is  curious  in  colours)  containing  tins 
announcement : — 

"  The  eight  volumes  of  the  Society's  publications  for  1847  and 
1848,  may  still  be  obtained  upon  the  payment  of  AL  As. ;  hut  as 
few  copies  are  remaining^  an  early  application  will  be  necessary,^* 
By  the  tenth  of  February,  therefore,  at  the  latest,  we  might  sup- 
pose that  the  volumes  for  last  year  were  not  only  publisneJ,  but 
distributed  to  the  subscribers,  and  so  almost  all  disposed  of— a 
circumstance  which  the  managers  of  the  Society  endeavour  to 
impress  on  us  with  all  the  emphasis  of  italics. 

But,  sir,  I  can  assure  you  of  the  following  facts  : — 

A  subscriber,  who  had  seen  or  heard  of  this  handbill,  called  at 
the  office  on  the  twentieth  of  February.  He  asked  for  the  four 
volumes  of  1848 — fearing  lest  his  books  might  have  missed  their 
way,  and  being  anxious,  if  it  were  yet  possible,  to  lay  his  liaiuls 
on  a  set  from  among  the  ^^few  copies^''  which  were  all  that  had 
been  *^  remaining*^  when  the  prospectus  was  issued.  Imagine  his 
astonishment  at  being  told  by  an  official  that  the  volumes  for  1848 
were  not  out!  that  the  bill  on  which  he  relied  was  intended  for 
NONSUBSCRiBERs  ONLY  ! !  that  Only  one  of  the  volumes  ( Heylyn's 
History  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  i.),  was  completed  as  to  print- 
ing; that  another  (Field  on  the  Church,  vol.  ii.),  was  not  quite 
ready  ;  and  that  a  third  (the  first  volume  of  a  Prayerbook,  edited 
by  Mr.  A.  J.  Stephens,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Jacobson,  Dr. 
Elrington,  the  Master  of  the  Temple,  Mr.  Ernest  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Clay,  and  other  gentlemen) — would  not  be  ready  for  some  time. 

*  I  do  not  know  vhat  other  channel!  may  have  been  used  for  the  S<)ciety*8  adver- 
liieineDts ;  but  I  am  pretty  certain  that  it  has  never  been  announced  in  either  of  the 
great  Quarterly  Reviews,  or  in  sereral  other  periodicahi  and  newspapers,  such  as 
ooe  might  suppose  likely  to  have  been  considem  valuable  and  respectable  channels 
of  pnbEeation  by  a  Society  professing  such  an  object,  and  under  such  patronage. 

Vol.  \XXV.— April,  1849.  2  o 
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Whether  anything  was  said  as  to  a  fourth  volume^  my  informant 
does  not  state. 

Thus  the  statement  of  the  purple  prospectus  was  admitted  to  be 
an  extravagant  falsehood,  sent  forth  for  the  purpose  of  inveigling 
unwary  persons  into  joining  the  Society. 

Another  curious  circumstance  may  be  observed,  on  a  comparison 
of  the  earlier  with  the  later  prospectus: — that  while  the  one  men- 
tions the  3rd  volume  of  Strype^s  Cranmer  among  the  books  of  1848, 
(which  ought,  of  course,  to  have  been  delivered  lon^  ago,)  the 
other  and  more  recent  paper  places  it  among  those  "  m  prepara- 
tion for  1849  and  succeeding  years."  Is  it  too  much  to  suppose 
that  at  the  time  when  that  volume  was  described  as  reaay  for 
"  immediate"  delivery,  the  printing  of  it  had  not  been  even 
begun  ? 

Surely,  sir,  these  are  strange  proceedings  to  be  carried  on 

"UNDER  THE  IMMEDIATE  PATRONAGE  OF 

HIS  ROTAL  HIOHNESS  PRINCE  ALBERT,  K.O.,  D.C.L.,  &c.  &c^ 
CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  C ABiBRIDOE ; 

THEIR  GRACES  THE  ARCHBISHOPS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  IRELAND, 

AMD  THE 

RIGHT  REV.  THE  LORDS  BISHOPS  OF  ENGLAND, 
IRELAND,  AND  THE  COLONIES,  Ac" 

And  this  mention  of  the  patrons  leads  me  to  remark  another 
very  noticeable  circumstance — that  the  purple  paper  contains  no 
list  of  a  "  council"!     Two  of  the  councillors  (Professor  Hussey 
and  Mr.  Dale)  are  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  vice^patrons;*  but 
tl>e  council  as  a  boay  has  disappeared,  and  the  only  person  now 
named  as  active  in  the  Society's  affairs  is  the  secretary,  Mr.  Felton. 
We  are  left  to  guess  whether  the  gendemen  whose  names  formed 
the  strength  of  the  council  have  withdrawn  in  disgust,  or  whether 
the  ostensible  council  has  been  removed  by  the  real  managers,  as 
a  piece  of  scaffolding,  which,  having  served  its  purpose  in  the 
erection  of  the  building,  is  now  needless,  and  miffht  be  trouble 
some.     But  I  am  entitled  to  say,  plainly,  that  these  gentlemen 
owe  to  myself  and  to  other  subscrioers,  who  have  been  attracted 
by  their  respectable  names,  and  by  a  belief  in  the  reality  of  their 
superintendence,  an  obligation  which  is  not  to  be  discharged  by 
either  quietly  withdrawing,  patiently  allowing  themselves  to  be 

*  This  promotion  had  not  taken  place  when  a  green  paper  in  mj  postessioB  vat 
published,  (although  in  it  Dr.  Townsend  figures  as  both  a  Tioe-patron  and  a  eooB- 
cillor— a  conjunction  of  honours  to  which  no  one  will  Question  his  title.)  Perhapi, 
however,  Mr.  Hussey  and  Mr.  Dale  may  haye  been  advanced  earlier  than  if  here 
supposed. 
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let  aside)  or  removing  into  the  less  responsible  position  of  vice' 
3atrons. 

I  axtif  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A  Subscriber  to  the 

Mireh  2,  1849.  ECCLESIASTICAL  HiSTORY  SoCIETY. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  seen  a  very  new  pro- 
pectus — which  still  wears  the  purple  and  is  enlarged  from  one 
eaf  to  two.  In  this  paper,  the  councillors  again  appear,  with  the 
angle  exception  of  Mr.  Hart  well  Home.  I  have,  however,  allowed 
ny  last  paragraph  to  stand — partly  as  showing  the  impression 
laturally  made  by  so  suspicious  a  circumstance  as  the  omission 
>f  the  council;  and  more  especially  because  the  claims  of  the 
subscribers  on  the  gentlemen  who  have  lent  their  names  as  coun 
:illors  are  the  same,  whether  the  real  managers  of  the  Society 
ihink  it  expedient  to  dispense  with  those  names  or  to  retain  them. 


LETTBB  n. 

;March23, 1849. 

Sir, — My  attention  has  just  been  directed  to  the  following 
idvertisement,  which  appeared  in  the  Times  of  March  20th : — 

<<  ECCLESIASTICAL   HISTORY   SOCIETY. 

"  The  First  Two  Volumes  for  1848 — viz.,  the  second  vol.  of  "  Field 
on  the  Church,"  and  the  first  vol.  of  "  Heylyn's  History  of  the  Refor- 
mation/' are  now  being  delivered. 

"  The  remaining  two  volumes  for  1848 — via.,  the  **  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer/'  according  to  the  text  of  the  Sealed  Books,  with  Notes 
L^al  and  Historical,  by  A.  J.  Stephens,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  (vol.  1), 
Bod  the  Irish  Manuscript  "Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  now  for  the 
Brst  time  published,  and  edited,  with  Notes,  by  A.  J.  Stephens,  Esq., 
fvol.  1),  will  be  issued  at  the  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of 
^priL 

«*  Thomas  Fblton,  Secretary. 
<<  OOee,  436,  Stnmd,  Blaroh  19, 1849." 

If  it  is  not  too  late  for  your  forthcoming  number,  I  should  be 
i;lad  to  add  some  remarks  on  this  advertisement  to  the  letter 
irhich  is  already  in  your  hands. 

I  have  for  some  time  been  puzzling  myself  with  guesses  as  to 
he  volumes  which  might  be  expected  for  1B48.  The  one-leaf 
mrple  prospectus  informed  us  that  the  third  volume  of  Strype's 
Oranmer  was  not  to  be  one  of  them,  as  an  earlier  prospectus  had 
MTomised ;  but  it  did  not  tell  us  what  was  to  be  the  substitute.  I 
iierefore  drew  out  lists,  (1)  of  the  books  actually  delivered  for 
1847,  and  (2)  of  those  which  the  purple  bill  named  as  "  works 
n  preparation  for  1849  and  succeedmg  years  ^'^  and  I  tried, 

2g2 
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1847. 

Strype,  I.  and  II. 
Wood,  I. 
Field,  I. 


from  a  comparison  of  these  lists,  to  find  out  what  the  books  of 
1848  might  be.     Here  are  the  two  lists; — 

1849,  &c. 

Strype,  III. 

Wood,  II. 

Field,  III. 

Prayer-book,  II. 

Heylyn,  II. 

Wharton,  Inett,  Ware,  &c. 

The  only  volumes  which  I  could  think  of  for  insertion  between 
these  two  sets  of  books  were — the  2nd  of  Field,  the  1st  of  the 
Prayer-book,  and  the  1st  of  Heylyn.  I  felt  myself  obliged  to 
ask,  What,  then,  is  the  fourth  volume  for  1848?  and  I  was 
almost  compelled  to  adopt  the  rather  monstrous  supposition  that 
one  of  the  volumes  announced  as  belonging  to  1849  and  future 
years,  really  belonged  to  1848;  that  it  was  so  far  from  completion, 
that  the  framerof  the  handbill  actually  forgot  the  fact  of  its  being 
already  due  for  a  past  year ;  and  that,  being  somewhat  wanting 
in  that  goodness  of  memory  which  is  proverbially  necessary  for 
persons  who  practise  in  his  line,  he  fell  mto  the  mistake  of  impli- 
citly contradicting  the  statement  which  he  had  just  before  maae. 

But  the  announcement  in  the  Times  throws  a  new  and  unex- 
pected light  on  the  question.  We  are,  it  seems,  to  have  at  once 
two  several  first  volumes  of  two  distinct  editions  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer — the  one  English,  and  the  other  Irish. 

This  information,  I  say,  is  unexpected.  The  one-leaf  pro- 
spectus, indeed,  after  announcing  the  second  volume  of  "The 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  notes  legal  and  historical,''  added, 
^'  also  an  accurate  copy  of  the  Irish  Manuscript  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  will  (for  the  first  time)  be  published,  under  the  care  of 
Archibald  John  Stephens,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Barrister-at-Law,  as 
editor ;"  but  this  was  placed  among  the  *'  works  in  preparation 
for  1849  and  succeeding  years."  And  when  the  two-leaved  pro- 
spectus repeated  this  announcement,  and  added  ^^  the  s&nmd 
volume,^^  I  really  fancied,  either  that  these  words  had  been  in- 
serted through  inadvertence,  or  that  they  were  a  clumsy  form  of 
signifying  that  the  Irish  Prayer-book,  in  whole  or  in  part,  would 
be  given  as  an  appendix  to  the  second  volume  oi  the  other 
Prayer-book.  This,  of  course,  was  a  mistake;  but  how  are  we, 
with  the  information  which  is  now  furnished,  to  escape  from  the 
supposition  above  stated — monstrous  as  it  is?  How  are  we  to 
account  for  the  fact,  that  in  one  and  the  same  prospectus,  a  volume 
is  described  as  published,  and  (with  the  exception  of  a  "k^ 
copies")  disposed  of,  among  the  books  of  1848,  and  also  as  "in 
preparation  for  1849?" 
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Let  me  also  adverl  to  the  alarming  prospect  which  these  adver- 
isements  disclose  to  us.  A  "second  volume"  of  the  Irish 
Prayer-book  is  mentioned  in  the  two-leaved  bill ;  but,  although 
frt  read  in  the  same  paper  of  "  the  third  and  concluding  volume" 
3f  Strype's  Cranmer,  and  "  the  second  and  concluding  volume"  of 
Heylyn  on  the  Reformation,  it  is  not  stated  that  the  second 
volume  of  the  Irish  Prayer-book  will  also  be  the  last.  Now  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  imagine  what  historical  and  legal  information  there 
can  be,  peculiar  to  the  Irish  Prayer-book,  which  should  swell  it 
U>  two  (and  possibly  more)  volumes,  in  addition  to  those  occu- 
pied by  the  annotated  English  Prayer-book.  The  publication  of 
9l  Prayer-book — even  of  one  with  historical  and  legal  illustrations 
— has  been  censured  by  many  persons  as  foreign  to  the  proper 
objects  of  a  society  for  ecclesiastical  history.  But  now  it  appears 
that  we  are  not  to  have  one  Prayer-book  only,  but  two!  Surely, 
Sir,  the  great  body  of  the  subscribers — at  least  of  those  who  buy 
books  for  the  purpose  of  reading  them,  and  who  joined  this 
society  with  the  hope  of  getting  books  on  church  history — surely 
these  will  agree  with  me  in  thmking  that  we  really  do  not  want 
anything  more  from  the  Irish  manuscript  than  the  collation  which 
(according  to  the  last  prospectus)  is  to  be  given  with  the  text  of 
our  English  book ;  that  this  would  be  really  more  useful  than  a 
complete  reprint  of  the  Irish  text ;  that  any  illustrations  from  Irish 
history  and  law  may  be  very  well  incorporated  with  the  work 
^hich  was  originally  announced ;  and  that  the  publication  of  an 
Irish  Prayer-book  at  full  length,  in  two  or  more  volumes,  is  a 
:rulpable  waste  of  funds  which  were  contributed  for  other  pur- 
yoses.  As  for  the  farce  of  professing,  on  the  19th  of  Marcn,  a 
jelief  that  the  two  volumes  of  Prayer-book  will  probably  be  issued 
vithin  the  next  fortnight,  I  can  only  suppose  that  the  waggish 
secretary  wishes  to  have  a  crowded  levee  on  \\\e  first  of  April. 

1  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A  SUBSCltlBER  TO  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL 

History  Society. 
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formal  in  France  in  1845  and  1848,  with  Letters  from  Italy  in  1849»  of  things 
and  pertons  concerning  the  Church  and  Education,  By  ThomaB  William 
Allies,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Launton,  Oxod.  London :  Longroans.  Svo, 
pp.  388. 

We  have  lately  taken  occasion  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  in 
several  articles  to  the  publications  which  have  issued  from  those  par- 
ties who  have  gone  over  from  the  church  to  the  Romish  Communion 
in  this  country,  and  to  the  dissensions  they  have  caused  among  their 
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new  friends.     We  have  done  this,  not  merely  because  we  were  willing 
to  gratify  a  reasonable  anxiety  for  information^  but  because  the  temper 
and  conduct  of  these  converts,  in  their  new  character  a$  Roman  Caiho- 
lies,  is,  in  a  high  degree,  illustrative  of  the  spirit  of  the  whole  move- 
ment which  has  created  so  much  confusion  and  unhappiness  in  our 
church,  and  which,  as  far  as  these  parties  are  concerned,  has  coded  io 
their  renunciation  of  their  baptism  and  their  orders.     It  is,  indeed, 
desirable  that  our  readers  should  be  aware  of  the  disturbance  and 
vexation  which  the  converts  are  causing  among  their  new  frieDds. 
But  it  is  a  matter  of  far  more  pressing  concern,  to  obtain  from  the 
exhibitions  of  temper  and  spirit  they  are  now  making  as  Ramanistt, 
a  juster  idea  of  the  temper  and  spirit  which  guided  their  proceed- 
ings as  Protestants.     For  they  are  the  same  men  as  they  were  before 
they  seceded ;  and — what  it  is  still  more  important  to  os  to  know 
and    to   remember, — they   have   left   behind  them    those  who  are 
labouring  to  carry  on  that  work,  which  they  carried  on  until  tbej 
removed  to  another  part  of  the  vineyard.     What  their  friends  lod 
successors  are  doing  at  this  moment  within  our  church,  is  incom- 
parably more  interesting  to  us  than  the  effects  which  the  infusion 
of  Tractarianism  has  produced  on  the  old  Roman-catholic  party. 
For  this  reason  it  is,  that  we  have  so  repeatedly  called  attention 
to  the  publications  of  Dr.  Pusey,  not  merely  on  account  of  their 
inconsistency  with  the  doctrine  of  our  church, — to  which  they  bear 
as  little  resemblance  as  can  well  be  imagined, — but  because  thej 
evince,  without  any  attempt  at  concealment  or  disguise,  a  settled 
determination  to  Romanize  the  Church  of  England.     That  this  is 
his  intention,  and  the  intention  of  the  party  of  which,  since  Mr.  New- 
man's secession,  Dr.  Pusey  has  been  the  head,  no  person  can  for  an  in- 
stant doubt,  who  has  read  the  works  he  has  been  for  some  years  pub- 
lishing. From  these  works  our  own  judgment  has  been  formed ;  and, 
not  from  any  reports   of  particular   circumstances,  which  maj  be 
excepted  against,  as  being  liable  to  mislead  through  misrepresentatiofi 
or  exaggeration.     We  are  quite  content  to  leave  the  question  to  the 
decision  of  any  well  informed  sensible  men,  lay  or  clerical,  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  read  those  books,  as  we  have  done  ourselves. 

But  it  is  not  merely  Dr.  Pusey  who  is  engaged  in  this  work:  the 
whole  party,  who  acknowledge  him  as  their  leader,— «or  choose  to  be 
identified  with  him,  are  evidently  bent  on  effecting  the  same  object*-' 
the  Romanizing  of  our  church.  The  volume  under  our  notice  is  a 
proof  of  this  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.  Mr.  Allies  has,  as 
our  readers  are  probably  aware,  written  a  work  on  the  question  of 
the  Supremacy, — a  question  on  which,  it  appears,  he  has  not  yet 
satisfied  himself  of  the  truth  and  justice  of  the  Romish  daioM^  bat 
which  (as  far  as  we  can  understand  the  views  he  puts  forward  in  this 
Journal,)  is  the  only  obstacle  which  now  remains  to  prevent  his 
becoming  a  Roman-catholic.  In  fact,  if  this  one  difficulty  were 
removed,  it  seems  clear,  that  he  would  feel,  not  that  he  might  kwfbllj 
become  a  Romanist,  but  that  it  would  be  wrong  for  him  to  hesitate 
to  do  so.     Whether  this  representation  of  Mr.  Allies'  Tiews  be  jwt 
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or  not,  we  shall  enable  oar  readers  to  judge  for  themselves.  But  if 
it  be, — if  it  is,  as  we  think,  self-evident  from  this  book  alone,  that 
the  object  of  the  party  is  to  Romanize  the  Church  of  England,  and 
to  bring  about  a  union  with  the  Romish  see,  on  such  terms  as 
involve  a  reception  of  every  doctrine  and  act  of  worship  which  our 
church  has  renounced  as  anscriptural  and  erroneous, — then  it  becomes 
a  very  serious  consideration  indeed,  whether,  in  the  meantime,  the 
general  teaching  of  such  a  party,  in  the  university,  in  the  pulpit,  and 
in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  society  and  pastoral  ministration,  as  the 
authorized  and  accredited  functionaries  of  our  church,  can  fail  of 
doing  great  and  lasting  mischief.  It  seems  inconceivable  how  any 
person  can  entertain  a  doubt  on  the  subject.  For  ourselves,  we  have 
none  whatever.  The  writings  and  ministrations  of  persons  holding 
appointments  in  the  universities  and  the  church,  and  entertaining  such 
views  and  projects  as  those  of  Dr.  Pusey  and  Mr.  Allies,  are  infinitely 
more  likely  to  lead  young  and  susceptible  minds  astray,  than  all  that 
has  been,  or  can  be,  written  or  done  by  parties  who  have  seceded 
from  our  communion. 

^  There  was  a  time  when  Dr.  Pusey's  party  laboured  to  persuade  the 
public  that  of  all  sections  in  the  Church  of  England,  none  were  so  for- 
midable to  Romanists,  and  so  much  feared  and  disliked  by  Romanists, 
as  they  were.  And  so  they  might  have  been,  if  Romanists  had  not  been 
shrewd  enough  to  discover  the  difference  between  the  position  assumed 
by  the  Tract  writers  and  their  party,  and  that  maintained  by  those 
illustrious  champions  of  the  Protestant  faith,  with  whom,  for  a  short 
time,  in  the  beginning  of  their  career,  they  were  anxious  to  be  iden- 
tified. But,  as  we  do  not  believe  that  the  spirit  of  their  system  or  the 
tendency  of  the  Oxford  movement  could  have  been  for  any  very  long 
time  misapprehended  by  the  Romish  party,  so  it  is  quite  certain  that 
they  now  regard  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  party  as  in  a  state  of  practical 
and  virtual  separation  from  the  Church  of  England.  This  is  abun- 
dantly proved  by  Mr.  Allies  in  the  volume  before  us. 

It  seems  perfectly  evident,  that  the  best  informed  Roman  Catholics 
with  whom  Mr.  Allies  conversed  in  France  and  Italy,  regarded  him 
either  as  a  person  in  a  course  of  transition  which  would  speedily  end 
in  his  joining  their  communion,  or  else  as  a  sort  of  sectarian  who  had 
gone  off  in  a  Romeward  direction  from  the  Church  of  England.  In 
fact,  all  such  persons  seemed  to  agree  in  their  belief  of  these  two 
points, — that  the  Church  of  England  is  heretical  and  schismatical,  and 
that  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  party  form  a  sect  distinct  from  our  Church. 
Thus,  in  his  account  of  his  visit  to  Paris,  in  1845,  Mr.  Allies  says  of 
a  M.  Dufresne  whom  he  visited,— 

**  On  religious  matters  he  did  not  seem  to  understand  how  an  instructed 
person  could  remain  with  good  faith  out  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  Pusey- 
nes,  he  seemed  to  think,  did  not  belong  to  the  Establishment.** — (p.  41.) 

In  like  manner,  in  his  account  of  his  interview  with  M.  Aladel : 

"To  him,  as  to  every  other  Roman  Catholic  with  whom  we  converted,  the 
English  Church  is  simply  a  mass  of  heresy  and  schism.** — (p.  43.) 
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So  aldOi  in  his  second  visit  in  1848,  he  says, — 

**  M.  Dufresne  is  full  of  charity  towards  the  Paseyites,  as  he  called  them, 
but  he  seemed  not  to  be  quite  aware  that  we  formed  a  part  of  the  Eoglbh 
Church."— (p.  265.) 

What  other  conclusion  could  any  person  form>  who  had  no  other 
means  of  judging  than  y^ere  obtained  from  a  perusal  of  the  publications 
of  Dr.  Pusey  aud  his  party,  and  a  general  acquaintance  with  the 
formularies  of  our  church  ?  Even  persons  better  informed  as  to  the 
state  of  parties  in  England  must  regard  Dr.  Pusey's  writings,  as  those 
of  a  person  who  has  adopted  Romanism  as  his  creed,  though  for  some 
reason  or  other,  he  has  not  yet  actually  forsaken  our  commaDion. 
Thus  the  Bishop  of  Trent,  on  whom  Mr.  Allies  and  his  friend  waited, 
in  order  to  procure  his  permission  to  see  the  Estatica*  of  Caldaro. 

**  From  thence  [Milan]  to  Trent,  where  we  introduced  ourselves  to  the  bishop 
as  three  Oxonian  priests  and  professors,  begging  his  highness  (he  is  prince- 
bishop)  to  give  us  letters  to  Caldaro,  as  the  Estatica  is  only  visible  on  tfaii 
being  granted.  He  received  us  with  all  possible  courtesy,  and  instantly  gan 
us  the  necessary  introduction,  begging  us  to  lay  before  him  our  impressions 
of  the  matter  oa  our  return  here :  he  talked  much  of  Wiseman,  Newman,  tod 
Pusey,  making  the  admission  with  regard  to  the  latter  that  *  scrive  come  Cttto- 
lico.'"— (p.  143.) 

What  other  opinion  could  any  man  of  sense  entertaiQ? 

In  truth,  if  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  be  admitted,  one  cannot  see 
what  there  is  to  detain  persons  holding  such  tenets  as  Dr.  Pusey  does 
in  our  communion.  And  we  have  had  too  many  proofs  that  this  diffi- 
culty is  not  insuperable.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Allies  we  should  consider 
such  an  event  anything  but  unlikely  :  the  difficulty  he  now  feeb  in  the 
way  of  his  acknowledging  the  supremacy  being  not  on  the  groaod  of 
principle,  but  because  the  facts  of  history  seem  opposed  to  the  claim. 
The  following  passages  will  explain  our  meaning.  Speaking  of  bis 
interview  with  Lacordaire,  he  says, — 

'*  Throughout  his  conversation  it  struck  me  that  he  was  weak  in  facts,  hni 
strong  in  principles ;  and  this  seems  to  applif  to  the  whole  Roman  controvert  on 
this  point.** — (p.  264.) 

Again,  in  an  account  of  an  interview  he  had  with  a  priest  at 
Bourges : — 

*'  I  said,  my  great  difficulty  was,  that  all  history  was  for  Gallicanism,  while 
the  Ultra  montane  theory  teas  evidently  the  only  entire  and  conustent  one^  which 
would  bear  out  all  the  acts  of  Howe."— (p.  329.) 

*  A  considerable  part  of  Mr.  Allies'  book  is  devoted  to  the  snljeet  of  this  and 
other  modem  Romish  miracles,  the  realitj  of  which  he  is  evidently  most  aaxioii 
to  establish.  We  shall  not  stop  now  to  notice  this  part  of  his  work  ;  bat  the  follov 
ing  is  curioa«  enough : — 

'*  I  am  also  bound  to  say  that,  since  I  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  these  cores,  I 
have  been  informed,  on  the  best  authority,  of  two  results,  approaching  at  least  to  tbe 
same  miraculous  character,  following  immediately  from  the  reception  of  oor  1/^ 
in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  These  occiurred  very  lately  in  the  Anglican  commoaioo.''' 
(l\  325.) 
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Such  difficulties  are  not  likely  to  prove  very  embarrassing.  ''  Tout 
chemiD  mene  a  Rome/'- — as  one  of  Mr.  Allies'  friends  observed  on 
toother  occasion.  In  truth  it  has  been  by  no  means  unusual  of  late 
years,  to  find  the  very  persons  who  had  been  most  vehement  in  uphold- 
ing the  independence  of  our  National  Church,  (but  with  tendencies 
and  sympathies  in  other  respects  favourable  to  Romanism,)  in  a  short 
time  getting  over  the  historical  difficulty,  and  proving  eventually  the 
most  supercilious  and  extravagant  of  Ultramontanists.  Mr.  Allies 
will  furnish  us  with  evidence  of  the  impression  made  on  the  minds 
of  Roman  Catholics  on  the  continent  by  what  has  occurred  in  this 
country : — 

"  M.  de  Noirlieu  and  hit  brother,  a  young  priest,  asked  many  questions 
about  the  movement  in  England.  The  view  he  had  taken  was,  that  Puseyism 
would  lay  hold  of  many  Catholic  truths  which  it  found  in  antiquity,  such  as 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  but  would  not  admit  that  extension  of  power  which 
was  now  claimed  for  the  Pope.  He  observed,  however,  that  those  who  went 
OTer  took  the  most  extreme  hue  of  Uitra-Montanism.'' — (p.  285.) 

In  fact,  the  old  Roman  Catholics  have  found  their  new  adherents 
not  only  inclined  to  take  the  mast  extreme  line  on  all  points,  but  have 
found  them  (as  we  have  had  many  proofs  of  late)  exceedingly  trouble- 
some  and  unmanageable ;  their  allegiance  being  given  far  more  to  the 
collection  of  crotchets  which  they  call  Cattiolicity^  than  to  the  authority 
of  any  church  whatever.  Whenever  Mr.  Allies  becomes  a  Roman 
Catholic,  he  will^  most  likely,  be  found  amongst  those  ''  ecclesiastical 
gentlemen''  who  give  poor  Father  Thomas*  and  the  ''old  Catholic" 

*  Just  now  Father  Thomas's  annoyances  seem  to  be  caased  more  especially  by  the 
wutneal  gentlemen,  who  it  api>ears  are  making  sad  discord  with  their  Gregorian 
tones.  Of  coarse,  the  operatic  music  of  Mozart  and  Rossini  is  likely  to  bring  a  larger 
assemblage  of  amateurs  and  listeners  to  St.  George's ;  and  this,  under  the  voluntary 
system,  is  a  consideration.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Father 
Thomas,  which  appeared  in  the  Tabkt  of  February  24th.  The  reader  will  not  fail 
to  observe  in  the  Postscript  the  disclosure  that  the  troublesome  parties  are  the 
*'raw  recruits,"  as  Father  Thomas  calls  them.  One  might  have  ventured  to  copjec- 
tore  as  much. 

••  The  offices  of  the  great  week— the  Holy  Week— will  be  what  they  ought  to  be 
in  such  a  charch  as  Sl  George's.  Every  function  of  that  mystic  week  will  be  carried 
out  to  the  fall  extent,  even  to  the  minatest  details.  In  order  to  prevent  the  slightest 
onpleasantry  it  mav  as  well  be  stated,  that  there  will  be  no  room  within  the  chancel 
daring  the  Holy  Week  for  any  chance  comers,  and  should  any  pious  persons  with  little 
voices  wish  to  take  part  in  the  *  Song'— (that  is  the  new  term,  I  believe,  for  the  Gre- 
gorian Chant)— they  had  better  not,  if  it  be  the  same  to  them ;  at  the  same  time  we 
do  not  desiderate  new  comers  with  voices  like  many  waters,  which  means  voices  that 
defy  any  control  or  management,  and  throw  as  it  were  cold  water  on  everything  and 
eaose  confusion — neither  require  we  thunder- lumps  of  sound,  that  create  wondering 
aoiaxenient ;  in  short,  we  don't  want  and  we  will  not  have— such  as  we  had  once  on 
a  time — men  without  voices,  ears,  or  taste :  Vox  et  praterea  nihil  will  not  do  at  any 
price.  We  don't  want  their  *  Song'  at  all,  that  is  the  long  and  short  of  the  whole 
matter.    Some  of  these  lovers  of  the  *  Song'  never  grow  tired  in  bellowing.    Well, 


sUidied  the  Gregorian  for  thirty  years,  and  some  of  it — and  a  vast  deal  of  it— I 
cherish,  and  would  not  give  up  fur  the  world }  bat  the  '  Soug,*  as  it  Is  sung,  is  their 
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correspondents  of  the  Tablet  such  torment.  The  reader  will  judge 
from  the  following  whether  the  conjecture  is  a  rery  improbable  one. 
Mr.  Allies  is  giving  an  accoupt  of  a  sermon  he  heard  from  L'AbM 
Fetctoi  at  the  church  of  La  Madeleine  in  Paris  :— 

*'  I  thought  his  dress  most  becoming ;  over  the  bane  he  wore  a  canon^s  tippet, 
dark,  and  bordered  wiUi  pink,  while  his  stole,  embroidered  with  gold  and  jomed 
oyer  the  breast,  contrasted  well  with  the  other  colours.  No  more  consaimDilt 
bitise  have  we  committed,  than  the  giving  up  the  proper  dress  of  the  clerfj; 
and  assuredly  never  was  there  a  greater  mistake  than  to  consider  it  a  qaesUoa 
of  superficial  importance.  Alas  I  for  the  day  of  coldness  and  neglect*  when 
the  English  priest  changed  his  cassock  for  the  layman*8  coat.  But  I  fear  the 
outward  form  seldom  fails  to  be  an  index  of  the  inward  spirit ;  the  body  hereii 
the  clothing  of  the  soul.  From  the  time  the  chasuble  was  relinqmshed,  the 
keys  were  no  longer  used,  and  both,  I  believe^  will  be  restored  or  rcmaio  is 
abeyance  together.** — (p.  283.) 

We  do  not  mean  to  discuss  this,  or  any  other  of  the  notions  Mr. 
Allies  puts  forward  in  this  volume.  Our  object  is  to  place  his  notioos 
on  record,  as  symptomatic  of  the  views  of  the  party  with  which  be  is 
identified,  and  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  fact,  thai  tbete 
are  the  opinions  which  persons  holding  influential  positions  in  oor 
church  are  endeavouring  to  propagate.  Whether  in  such  caseiy  it 
is  impossible  to  use  the  keys  without  the  cJuuubky  it  is  for  othen  to 
consider. 

Mr.  Allies  was  accompanied  in  his  first  tour  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Mar- 
riott, and  in  his  second  journey,  if  we  do  not  misanderstand  him,  by 
Mr.  Wynne,  and  Mr.  Pollen.  Some  passages,  curious  enough  lo  their 
way,  are,  as  Mr.  Allies  informs  us,  taken  from  Mr.  Marriott's  jouroaL 
For  example,  speaking  of  the  cur6  of  the  Cathedral  of  Rouen,  he  wf^ 
(p.  19,)  *<  He  asked  questions  about  the  course  of  studies  at  Oxford, 


'  Song,'  and  a  sorry  '  Song'  is  it :  bat  it  is  not  the  high,  undulating,  and 
body  of  sound  which  lifts  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  which  I  call  by  the  oviistfy 
term — Gregorian  masic.  I  am  sick  of  the  word  '  Song*^^  mnv  '  Som^  fid  H 
death  at  the  way  it  is  song — mnrdered— «t  MaUnes,  Some,  France,  and  ahMrt 
eveiTwhere  else,  when  I  consider  how  rudely  and  barbaroosly  it  is  gtiMraflj  disa 
As  I  have  said  before,  pat  the  Gregorian  masic  into  a  shape  that  ^  mnsical  wm 
and  women  can  understand:  do  that,  and  then  we  shall  come  to  a  better nndtn'sHw^ 
ing  on  the  merits  of  yoar  (pretensions.  Do  this  and  that,  and  then  oomet  ttds  ^pMi> 
tion,  *  Is  your  way  of  singinff  it  the  right  way  alter  aU  ?*  I  want  the  lots  of  t  8l 
Bernard  and  the  science  of  a  Handel  to  take  this  work  in  hand ;  hot  to  jour  dsditai 
how  the  old  Gregorian  is  to  be  sang,  I  for  one  wUl  not  bow :  and  why  ahoaU  I— 
who  are  you  after  all?  Howerer,  pat  the  masic  of  the  old  men  into  modern  notttiiSi 
and  if  yoa  cannot  do  it  perfectly,  do  it  in  yoor  own  way,  and  let  us  look  at  it 

"  Fatbu  TooBAa 
P.S. — This  affidr  of  music  has  caosed  me  more  botheration  than  the  hnSUoM^ 
St.  Geor^e's^a  »et  qfraw  reerwiit  and  beardless  boys  commg  to  set  us  toi^iil 
to  the  nun  of  the  sweetest  and  most  consoling  of  aU  hnman  thmgs — sweet,  siiislitt 
grand,  inspiring,  heavenly,  modern  masic;  which,  after  religion — and  is  it  aotia 
handmaid ! — ^reconciles  one  for  a  time  to  this  dall,  heavy,  and  vitiated  world.  01^ 
for  the  wings  of  the  dovo-^-oh,  for  the  society  of  the  Samts  and  the  choirs  oiAm^ 
— all  is  order  there  I  and  it  Is  not  order— not  in  order— for  ignorant,  timflwi.  lsli^ 
less  lamps  to  take  any  part  in  the  Church  masic,  save  and  except  in  a  general  tkfes| 
and  rash  of  shouting  and  roarings  when  the  horrid  sounds  cannot  be  beaidt  or  mhir 
recognised." 
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id  whether  there  was  not  in  England  an  inclination  to  '  imitate  their 
femonies/  I  told  him  I  hoped  the  tendency  was  something  more 
on  ihati  4^c,y  Sfc'' — where  the  '^  &c.  &c."  seem  signiicant  enough. 
The  followiDg  passage,  howerer,  is  from  Mr.  Allies  himself.  He 
relating  the  substance  of  a  conversation  he  had  with  an  American 
ergyman  whom  he  met  at  the  house  of  Bishop  Luscombe.  The 
ibject  of  transubstantiation  having  been  started,  Mr.  Allies  gives 
js  aecount  of  his  reply. 

"  I  said,  as  to  that  there  were  only  two  Ideas  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
ochaiist :  the  one  was  a  real  true  objective  presence  of  our  Lord*8  Body  and 
lood  :  and  the  other,  no  presence  at  all,  but  an  impression  produced  by  faith 
I  the  individual, — a  commemoration,  or  what  not.  If  we  agreed,  as  we  did, 
ilh  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  former  view,  it  was  better  not  to  fight  about 
•  mode  in  which  she  has  stated  it,  her  real  intent  being  to  force  a  shuffling 
id  evasive  party  to  accept  or  reject  the  truth  distinctly."* — (p.  50.) 

We  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  theological  merits  of  this  off- 
ind  method  of  disposing  of  this  difHculty,  or  others  of  a  similar 
itore.  We  repeat  our  wish  that  it  should  be  fully  understood,  that 
ir  object  in  making  these  extracts  is  simply  to  call  attention  to  the 
rojects  and  views  of  this  party  in  general.  We  shall  leave  it  to 
Jbers  to  consider,  whether  such  teaching  can  fail  of  doing  incalcu- 
ble  mischiefs  and  whether  it  be  not  high  time  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

Mr.  Marriott  will  furnish  us  with  the  next  extract.  He  is  de- 
iribing  a  *'  Conf<6rence  de  S.  Vincent  de  Paul"  at  Paris — 

''They  conclude  the  meeting  with  short  prayers,  in  which,  by  the  bye,  there 
curs  an  invocation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  wnich  all  repeat  aloud,  and  which 
Sd  not  like  to  repeat  with  them^  being  the  one  I  mentioned,  some  time  ago, 
not  being  fully  approved  at  Rome.  These  things  are  a  puzzle  to  me.  I 
n  hUnk  them  for  a  time,  but  when  I  come  into  close  contact,  I  feel  them 
^/da,  and  wonder  much  how  they  can  agree,  not  with  infallibility,  but  with 
e  wisdom  which  I  feel  otherwise  fully  disposed  to  allow  to  the  Church  of 
DOie.  This  particular  case  is  infovour  fWc]  of  Rome.  But  then  Rome  allows 
id  sanctions  what  must  almost  necessarily  involve  things  to  which  I  cannot 
eoncile  myself.  The  system  of  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  as  it  now 
iBdSy  wants  some  foundation  beyond  all  they  tell  me  of  when  I  ask  them  to 
fe  an  account  of  it.  Perhaps,  in  their  own  mind  they  consider  that  the 
iad  of  the  Church  expressed  in  her  perpetual  practice  is  the  real  ground  ;  but 
rthe  Church  being  so  minded  I  am  sure  they  do  not  assign  sufficient  grounds. 
'  SQch  grounds  there  are,  they  must  be  found  in  mediaeval  revelation ;  at 
Ml,  I  can  hardly  conceive  mere  development  going  so  far  with  any  authority. 
•H."— (P-  62.) 

This  will  give  some  idea  of  the  deplorably  unsettled  state  of  mind 
» which  this  party  have  reduced  their  disciples.  Another  passage 
om  Mr.  Marriott*s  Journal  is  equally  instructive. — 

^Amieiu,  Featt  of  St*  Jama,  1845. — I  do  not  intend  to  say  much  about 
MB  in  general,  but  as  you  have  touched  on  them,  I  do  say  a  few  words.  I 
■yl  may  say,  fully  convinced  that  neither  the  worship  of  saiots,  nor  the  use 
'  images,  nor  the  withholding  of  the  cup,  at  all  affect  the  life  of  the  Roman 
Hueh.    What  I  have  seen  has  led  me  to  reflect  bitterly  on  Mr.  Bowdlei^s 
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*  Quid  RomtBjaciam  V  The  answer  \s,  all  that  you  try  in  vain  to  do  in  FMgl«U, 
For,  in  sober  truth,  he  has  only  told  us  that  what  exists  there  in  practice^  [m] 
exists  with  us  in  theory  [nc].  However,  I  agree  with  him  that  it  is  our  doty  to 
put  it  in  practice  at  home.  But,  how  to  get  ecclesiastics  to  live  in  primitive 
brotherhood  and  in  primitive  poverty  ?  How  to  bring  people  to  confessioo ! 
How  to  induce  candidates  for  holy  orders  to  submit  to  education  ?  Uow  to 
get  the  opportunity  of  restoring  the  daily  sacrifice?  How  to  warm  ov 
churches  with  devotion,  so  that  people  may  come  in,  and  be  cheered  lad 
helped  in  their  prayers,  &c.  ?  These  are  questions  to  which  he  has  supplied 
no  answer,  and  the  answer  is  not  easy.  It  requires  every  allowance  for  the 
reserved  and  retiring  character  of  the  English  to  hope  that  we  are  not, 
even  in  comparison  with  the  French,  a  fallen  people.  Still,  were  it  not  for  <mt 
{»ic\  person  who  thinks  otherwise,  I  should  view  our  failings  calmly,  as  a  mere 
hindrance  to  be  surmounted,  and  even  take  easily  the  painful  separation  there 
is  between  us  and  so  much  that  I  must  admire,  considering  it  as  the  result  of 
an  over-technical  system  on  the  one  side,  and  an  unformed  one  oo  the  other— 
a  result  that  would  vanish  as  the  one  grew  in  life  and  the  other  in  consisteocr. 
— M."— (p.  107.) 

Men  in  such  a  state  of  mind  may  secede  from  the  church  or  not, 
according  to  their  peculiar  temperament.  But  what  mischief  could  a 
thousand  secessions  do,  compared  with  what  one  or  two  such  clergy- 
men can  do  by  remaining  where  they  are,  and  using  the  influence  aod 
opportunities  their  position  gives  them  of  infusing  such  notions  among 
the  young  and  inexperienced. 

VVe  return  to  Mr.  Allies.  The  following  passage  occurs  in  a  letter 
from  Genoa,  dated  July  20,  1847  : — 

**The  full  recognition  of  the  ascetic  and  monastic  life,  as  a  Christian  sttte, 
and  the  highest  in  its  kind,  is  of  incalculable  importance.  For  want  of  thisi 
all  our  great  institutions,  whether  for  the  maintenance  of  learning,  or  the 
direction  of  youth,  or  the  care  of  the  sick,  fail  just  where  they  ought  to  be 
strong ;  they  have  no  authority  [«tc]  ;  the  world,  its  views,  and  principles,  aod 
measures,  rule  in  them  as  in  ordinary  life  ;  and  the  reason  why  is,  that  the  very 
life  which  alone  is  above  the  world,  its  wants,  and  its  measures,  is  excluded 
and  condemned.  We  have  men,  we  have  minds,  we  have  money ;  bat  how 
are  we  to  get  back  principles  which  we  have  in  practice  given  up  ?  The  onder- 
valuing  celibacy,  the  not  possessing  religious  orders,  seems  a  system  of  Orif 
tianity  without  the  cross.^-^p,  120.) 

It  would  be  useless  to  ask  those  who  have  taken  up  such  notions, 
to  consider,  what  must  Christianity  have  been  before  clerical  celibacy 
was  enforced,  or  monastic  orders  invented.  The  doctrine  of  develop- 
ment cuts  short  all  such  difficulties  as  these. 

The  following  is  from  the  description  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice  :-* 

'*  St.  Mark  much  exceeds  my  expectation.  It  has  five  domes  covered  with 
mosaic,  and  figures  in  rich  gilding,  columns  of  finest  marble,  bronzes,  molti- 
tudes  of  precious  objects,  but  with  a  solemnity  far  beyond  all  these,  which 
makes  one  feel  that  one  is  in  a  temple,  a  place  of  worship,  of  bowing  down 
to  the  Infinite,  not  of  addressing  man  himself  through  a  part  of  him  which  has 
shared  in  his  general  fall — the  understanding.  This,  I  think,  is  the  main  ^ 
ference  between  Catholic  and  uncatholic  churches.  Then,  again,  that  vtaioo 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Child,  so  often  repeated,  and  under  so  many  di^ 
ferent  phases,  is  inexpressibly  consoling.  It  really  seemsto  me  that  the  voce 
men  dwell  upon  the  Incarnation,  the  more  they  will  associate  the  Blessed  Vtf^ 
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gin  with  our  Lord,  and  the  saints  with  Him  and  with  her ;  they  will  not  ana- 
lyze and  divide,  but  rather  always  seem  to  be  touching  the  skirts  of  His  robe 
of  glory»  in  every  one  of  those  who  have  suffered  and  conquered  in  His  name ; 
and  most  of  all  in  the  Mother,  who  was  and  is  so  unspeakably  near  to  Him. 
Thus  the  Protestant  sees  in  her  ^  a  dead  woman  worshipped ;'  the  Catholic,  the 
mother  of  all  Christians ;  the  Protestant  sees  in  the  saints  '  deified  sinners  ;* 
the  Catholic,  living  members  of  His  body,  in  whom  His  virtue  now  dwells 
without  let  of  human  corruption.  In  short,  I  think  Keble  is  no  less  true  than 
beautiful  when  he  says, 

'  What  is  this  silent  might,  making  our  darkness  light. 
New  wine  our  waters,  heavenly  Blood  our  wine  ? 
Christ,  with  His  Mother  dear,  and  all  his  saints,  is  here, 
And  where  they  dwell  is  heaven,  and  what  they  touch  divine,' 

Now,  this  is  just  the  idea  which  an  Italian  church  conveys." — (p.  161.) 

This  will  be  sufBcient  to  prepare  one  for  what  follows,  where  Mr, 
Allies  gives  an  account  of  his  visit  to  the  Bishop  of  Trent,  to  which 
we  have  before  referred  :— 

<<  He  received  us  with  the  greatest  politeness,  talked  about  church 
matters  in  England,  and  perhaps  was  gratified,  if  not  surprised,  by 
three  English  priests  falling  on  their  knees  to  receive  his  benedic- 
tion." (p.  163.) 

We  suspect  the  bishop  had  his  own  notions  of  these  English  priests, 
though  he  had  the  politeness  or  discretion  to  keep  his  thoughts  to 
himself. 

What  part  Mr.  Allies  and  his  friends  actually  took  in  the  Romish 
services  and  ceremonies  they  constantly  attended  one  cannot  pretend 
to  determine ;  but  one  of  their  practices  seems  to  have  been  to  '<  say 
their  English  office,"  as  they  call  it,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  churches 
when  service  was  not  going  on.  The  following  passages  will  explain 
our  meaning ;  the  second  is  illustrative  in  another  respect  also  : — 

^<  We  found  the  church  empty^  and  said  our  English  office  before 
one  of  the  altars."  (p.  172.) 

Again — 

"  We  had  the  privilege  of  saying  our  English  office  in  their  chapel,  where  the 
single  lamp  marks  the  presence  of  Uie  Holy  Sacrament.  How  great  a  blessing 
is  this,  that  the  Lord  of  the  Temple  dwells  bodily  in  it — how  great  a  realis- 
ing of  the  Incarnation.*' — (p.  174  ) 

**  We  were  able  to  say  our  English  office  quite  uninterrupted  in  the  Lady 
Chapel  of  tlie  cathedral  about  eleven.**— (p.  180.) 

Mr.  Allies'  opinion  of  the  Romish  formularies  in  general^  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following : 

'*  Sunday,  Juiy  16. — FSte  du  sacr^  cceur  de  Jesu.  A(\er  our  own  office  in  the 
morning,  we  have  been  nearly  six  hours  at  the  cathedral  to-day,  between  high 
mass  in  the  morning,  and  vespers,  sermon,  compline,  and  benediction  in  the 
evening.  Certainly  the  key-note  of  all  the  Roman  services  is,  *  The  Word 
was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us.'  The  presence  of  the  Incarnation 
broods  like  a  spirit  over  all :  gives  meaning  to  every  genuflection  at  the  altar ; 
Mft  to  every  hymn ;  harmony  to  that  wonderful  array  of  saints,  with  the 
Virgin  Mother  at  their  head,  who  intercede  with  the  most  Holy  Trinity, 
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and  join  their  praises  with  tht  angelic  hosts»  and  the  Toicea  of  feeble 
suffering  the  conflict  of  the  flesh.  Aroand  the  Incarnation  drawn  out,  applied 
to  daily  life,  brought  before  the  eye  and  the  heart,  enfolding  the  penitent  at  ths 
confessional,  exalting  the  priest  at  the  altar,  the  whole  worship  reroltfi; 
children  unconsciously  live  on  it ;  mothers,  through  it,  look  on  their  chiUres 
till  maternal  love  becomes  itself  deeper,  warmer,  and  holier.  Tbroogfa  it  tod 
by  it  the  priest  bears  his  life  of  toil  and  self-denial  so  easily,  that  charity  aeeoM 
like  the  breath  by  which  he  lives.  What  is  the  secret  of  this  ?  It  if  thit 
daily  approach  in  the  morning  to  the  Most  Holy  One ;  that  daily  reception  of 
Him,  which  deifies  flesh  and  blood. 

'^  Such  has  been  the  impression  of  to-day's  worship ;  it  wb»  devotion  indeed; 
that  is,  the  ascending  of  the  heart  to  its  own  Lord ;  not  a  perpetual  effort  to 
work  on  the  understanding,  but  the  lifting  of  the  higher  power,  the  spirit  in 
man,  by  which  all  are  equal,  to  God.    This  begins  with  the  holy  sacrifice  in 
the  morning,  and  ends  with  the  exhibition  of  that  same  tremendous  saaifioe, 
the  Incarnation  of  Love,  in  the  evening.    '  The  Word  was  made  flesh  aod 
dwelt  among  us,'  is  the  first  and  last :  He  comes  amid  a  cloud  of  His  isiots: 
they  are  powerful  because  they  are  His  :  their  works  are  mighty  because  He 
works  in  them :  their  supplications  prevail  because  they,  being  flesh  and  blood, 
have  become  partakers  of  the  Word  made  flesh.   She«  most  of  all,  whose  most 
pure  substance  He  took  to  make  His  own  for  ever,  so  that  what  came  of  her 
is  joined  in  hypostatic  union  with  God,  and  is  God*    Thus  seen,  the  eommih 
nion  of  saints  is  a  real  thing,  embracing  our  daily  life  at  a  thousand  pointii 
the  extension  and  drawing  out  of  the  Incarnation,  understood  by  it,  and  in  it 
To  those  who  do  not  realise  that  tremendous  Presence  at  the  altar,  the  saioti 
are  so  many  sinful  men  and  women  made  gods  and  goddesses,  and  those  who 
reverence  them  idolators.     How  much  do  people  lose  by  such  a  misconce^ 
tion  :  how  utterly  do  they  fail  to  perceive  the  length,  and  depth,  and  breadth, 
and  height  of  the  truth  :  they  halve  and  quarter  the  Incarnation,  and  bout 
that  they  alone  understand  it.    These  multiplied  prayers  and  hymns  seen 
to  them  a  form,  the  bowing  of  the  body  a  mockery,  for  they  discern  not  Bin 
who  walks  amid  the  golden  candlesticks— it  is  emptiness  to  them,  for  He 
is  not  there. 

"  The  archbishop  was  kind  enough  to  have  us  placed  in  the  choir,  jot 
below  the  sanctuary.**— ^p.  186.) 

We  shall  beg  attention  also  to  the  following.  Mr.  Allies  is  speak- 
ing of  a  missionary  bishop  to  whom  he  was  introduced  in  Paris — 

"  <  We  want  but  England  to  be  Catholic/  he  said,  <  in  order  to  coo- 
vert  the  world ;  men  we  can  send  in  abundance  in  France,  it  is  yoar 
resources  we  need.'  /  satd,  *  yow  must  pray  for  that'  *  We  do  priy 
constantly  for  it,'  he  said."  (p.  221.) 

Again,  speaking  of  his  conversation  with  the  celebrated  Pere  La- 
cordaire — 

"  I  said,  '  I  found  it  very  difiicult  to  represent  our  real  position  to  then. 
The  question  was,  not  whether  one  might  [sic\  be  a  Roman  Catholic,  for  of 
that  I  had  no  doubt ;  we  all  admitted  that  they  were  a  part  of  the  Chordi. 
The  question  was,  whether  I  wsa  forced  [tic]  to  become  a  Roman  Catholic ;  to 
deny  all  my  past  life ;  supposing  that  we  had  the  succession,  and  fomsls' 
ries  which  conveyed  the  episcopate  and  priesthood, — ^whether  I  shookl  be 
forced  to  aflSrm  that  the  grace  of  the  sacraments  was  intercepted  by  tbc 
sin  of  schism  or  heresy.'  '*---(p.  261.) 

What  may  be  concluded  from  such  passages  it  is  neediest  to  poiot 
out.    Bui  if  our  coogregatioos  are  taught  that  our  church  b  laboiu^ 
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iDg  under  the  sin  of  tchism  or  heresy,  that  an  adequate  faith  in  the 
Incamation  is  oolj  to  be  found  in  conjunction  with  transubstantiation 
isd  the  worship  of  the  saints,  that  the  religion  of  the  Church  of 
England  ia,  at  best,  a  gyUem  of  Christianity  without  the  crosst  and 
that  the  only  question  now  remaining  for  individuals  to  decide  is— 
not  whether  one  may  be  a  Roman  Catholic, — but  whether  the  claims 
of  the  Romish  Church  are  so  plain  that  one  is  forced  to  become  a 
Roman  Catholic— if  this  is  the  doctrine  taught  in  our  universities  and 
our  parish  churches,  we  certainly  cannot  complain  that  we  have  not 
had  fair  warning. 

In  the  following,  Mr  Allies  gives  us  his  views  of  the  worship  of  the 
Virgin  Mary — 

"  Called  on  Lady  — ,  who  had  asked  me  to  dine  with  her  to-morrow 
She  spoke  to  me  seriously  on  a  subject  which,  she  said,  had  been  much  upon 
her  mind.  Living  for  a  long  time  among  Roman  Catholics,  she  had  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  a  vast  number  of  answers  to  prayer  addressed  through  the 
Biassed  Virgin  to  Grod.  Without  rejecting  evidence  which  on  any  other  sub- 
ject she  should  admit  to  be  conclusive,  she  could  not  refuse  her  belief  to  the 
•Acacy  of  these  prayers,  and  yet  her  whole  mind  revolted  from  addressing  an 
invocation  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Moreover,  she  believed  that,  in  the  minds 
of  the  ignorant  and  superstitions  in  the  Roman  Communion,  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin was  an  obstacle  to  their  approaching  God, — they  stopped  with  her.  And 
yet  these  prayers  were  undoubtedly  answered.  Did  God  then  vouchsafe  a  re- 
ply to  the  love  which  evidently  dictated  these  prayers  ?  To  her  Protestantism 
seemed  to  have  called  forth  the  manly  virtues,  independence  and  self-posses- 
sion; whereas  Catholicism  developed  itself  in  far  greater  tenderness  of  spirit 
and  affection.  She  showed  me  a  passage  from  Padre  Ventura,  strongly  setting 
Ibrth  the  paternity  of  God  the  Father  and  the  maternity  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin in  psjrallelism,  and  compassionating  those  who  held  either  without  the 
other.  But  to  Protestants  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  a  merely  historical  being, 
having  no  present  existence ;  they  did  not  mean  to  dishonour  her,  but  they 
simply  never  thought  about  her. 

**  I  said  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  Intercession  of  the  Saints  for  the  church 

00  earth  and  its  particular  members  could  not  but  be  an  essential  part  of  the 
Communion  of  Saints,  and  this  once  being  granted,  the  pre-eminent  position 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  accounted  for  the  effects  wrought  by  her  intercession ; 
that  those  who  had  carried  her  power  to  the  highest  yet  made  it  a  simply 
intercessory  power.  *  Monstra  te  esse  roatrem'  was  the  highest  exhibition  of 
her  authority.  When  the  mind  comes  to  reflect  upon  her,  and  the  position 
she  holds,  so  unapproachable  by  any  other  creature,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  come 
to  these  results.  The  greater  tenderness  and  devotion  of  spirit  discernible 
among  Roman  Catholics  must  be  on  account  of  their  so  vividly  realising  the 
Communion  of  Saints,  and  this  specially  in  the  case  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
We  roust  not  reason  from  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  members  of  the  Roman 
Chorch,  any  more  than  from  the  apathy  and  utter  deadness  of  heart  and  irre- 
verence apparent  in  so  many  of  our  own  people.  The  cultus  of  the  saints  may 
be  idolatry  to  those  who  do  not  realise  the  ineffably  higher  oflSce  of  our  Lord. 

1  can  conceive  their  asking,  What  good  can  the  bones  of  dead  men  do  ?  But 
when  the  reality  of  Christ  s  presence  in  the  tabernacles  of  their  flesh  is  felt,  I 
coold  not  see  how  the  grace  and  glory  bestowed  by  the  Head  upon  his  mem- 
bers detracted  from  Himself,  as  the  source  and  giver  of  it.  The  communion  of 
saints,  therefore,  would  account  for  the  answers  given  to  prayers  for  the  inter- 
esssioo  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  But  how  could  the  saints  know  of  the  prayers 
nade  to  them  ?    I  said  I  saw  no  difficulty  in  the  view  of  divines,  that  those 
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who  enjoyed  the  vision  of  God,  beheld  in  Him  the  needs  and  reqaestt  of  thor 
brethren  in  the  flesh.** — (p.  298.) 

After  this  no  one  can  be  surprised  at  the  following,  whieh  is  takea 
from  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Allies'  volume.  It  is  a  long  eztriet,  bst 
as  it  will  represent  his  views  more  fairly  than  a  shorter  extract  maj 
be  thought  to  do,  it  will  likewise  enable  those  to  whose  consideratioa 
this  notice  is  submitted  to  understand  more  fully  the  doctrines  thii 
party  are  labouring  to  propagate.  And  to  do  it  justice  we  will  oolj 
break  it  by  a  few  words  between  the  paragraphs,  to  indicate  the  points 
as  the  author  proceeds;  for,  coming  as  this  extraordinary  piMge 
does,  from  a  beneficed  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  there 
may  be  readers  of  this  Magazine  who  may  wish  hereafter  to  tarn  hick 
to  it. 

"  There  are  certain  doctrines  in  the  Roman-catholic  Church  whidi  ut 
brought  into  such  prominence  in  practice,  and  are  in  their  own  nature  so  ferj 
powerful,  that  they  make  that  faith  appear  tit  Ut  actual  [fic]  exercise  qniteanotkr 
thing  from  the  faith  prevailing  among  ourselves,  although  there  be  really  no 
essential  difference  between  the  true  mind  [nc]  of  the  English,  and  that  of  the 
Roman  Church.  I  say,  the  true  mind,  [sic^  that  which  forms  the  basis  of  the 
Prayer  Book  ;  that  of  which  the  Prayer  Book  faithfully  carried  oat  wbohl  be 
the  verbal  development.  Whether  the  true  ifioc  of  the  English  Chordi  wiU 
ever  prevail  actually  within  her,  cast  out  the  puritan  virus,  and  collect  tad 
animate  the  whole  body  of  catholic  truth  which  her  formularies  still  coBtaia, 
remains  yet  to  be  seen." 

In  his  enumeration  of  these  doctrines  on  which  he  believes  there  is 
«  really  no  essential  difierence  between  the  true  mind  of  the  Englisb 
and  that  of  the  Roman  Church,"  Mr.  Allies  gives  the  first  place  to 
TranmbstatUiatioTiy — for  that  (as  is  evident  from  the  whole  passage,  ts 
well  as  from  one  already  quoted,)  is  what  he  understands  by  ^tke 
dogma  of  the  Real  Presence.^     The  passage  proceeds  thus : — 

'*  In  the  meantime,  I  am  greatly  struck  with  the  power  exercised  in  the  Ro- 
man Church  by  the  great  dogma  of  the  Real  Presence.  It  is  the  centre  tsd 
life  of  the  whole.  It  is  the  secret  support  of  the  priest's  painful  self-deDyiof 
mission  ;  by  it  mainly  the  religious  orders  maintain  themselves ;  the  wannest, 
deepest,  lowliest,  most  triumphant  and  enraptured  feelings  sarroaod  it; 
the  nun  that  adores  in  silence  for  hours  together,  one  from  the  other  taking 
up  that  solitary  awful  watch  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  King  of  Kiagi; 
the  crowd  of  worshippers  that  kneel  at  the  blessed  yet  fearful  moment  wbea 
earth  and  heaven  are  united  by  the  coming  down  of  the  mystical  Bridegroom 
ioto  the  tabernacle  of  His  Church  :  the  pious  soul  that  not  once  or  twice, but 
many  times,  during  the  day  humbles  itself  before  him ;  the  congregations  wkkk 
close  the  day  by  their  direct  homage  to  Him,  as  present  to  Uie  three-foU 
nature  of  man,  body,  soul,  and  spirit ;  all  these  attest  the  deep  practical  io' 
port  which  the  dogma  of  the  Real  Presence  exerts  on  the  Catholic  niad.  A(< 
not  their  churches  holier  to  the  believing  soul  than  was  the  temple  of  Jerottkia 
when  the  visible  glory  of  the  Lord  descended  on  it  ?  For  does  not  the  us^ 
lamp  burning  before  the  shrine  indicate  a  Presence  inexpressibly  more  coo- 
descending,  gracious,  and  exalting  to  man  ?  In  Catholic  countries,  the  ofer- 
ing  of  direct  adoration,  the  contemplation  of  the  mind  absorbed  in  the  abytfof 
the  Incarnation,  never  ceases  one  instant  of  the  day  or  night.  It  is  the  res- 
ponse of  the  redeemed  heart  for  ever  making  to  Him, '  who  when  He  took 
upon  Him  to  deliver  man,  did  not  abhor  the  Virgin's  womb.'    When  I  cot- 
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trttt  this  with — what  is  still  too  common  in  this  country,  thoogli  happily 
growing  less  so  daily — the  beggarly  deal  or  oak  table  covered  with  worm- 
eaten  cloth,  or  left  bare  in  its  misery,  with  the  deserted  or  pew-encumbered 
ckancely  from  which  every  feeling  of  reverence  seems  for  ages  to  have  departed, 
or  with  the  pert  enclosure  domineered  over  by  reading-desk  and  pulpit,  and 
commanded  all  around  by  galleries ;  and  on  which,  perhaps  once  a-month,  the 
highest  mystery  of  the  faith  is  commemorated  among  us,  1  do  not  wonder  at 
the  Roman  CaUiolic  who  regards  the  English  Church  as  a  sheer  apostacy,  a 
Kcoil  from  all  that  is  controlling,  ennobling,  and  transcendental  in  faith  to  a 
blank  gulf  of  unbelief. 

*'  The  very  existence  of  the  Roman  priest,  the  compensation  for  all  he  does  or 
mffers,  depends  on  that  half  hour  of  the  day  when  he  meets  his  Lord.  What 
an  inexpressible  privilege  to  have  been  preserved  to,  nay,  almost  enjoined 
Upon,  all  her  ministers.  And  how  could  the  monk  and  the  nun  live  but  ou 
the  continual  food  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  the  steadfast  contemplation  of 
the  Incarnation  ?  England  has  banished  the  monk  and  the  nun,  and  popu- 
larly, in  spite  of  her  formularies,  accounts  the  priesthood  more  than  half  a 
htresy ;  she  has  no  provision  among  her  institutions  for  the  Christian  Brother 
sad  the  Sister  of  Charity,  though  her  poor  are  perishing  for  lack  of  the  bread 
of  heaven,  and  her  sick  dying  in  uninstructed  heathenism,  and  her  young  car- 
ried about  with  every  blast  of  doctrine,  ever  learning  and  never  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  And  together  with  those  self-denying  orders,  which 
bear  witness  to  the  exuberant  life  welling  forth  out  of  the  depth  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  England  has  banished  the  dogma  of  the  Real  Presence,  not  indeed 
Irom  her  theory,  but  still  from  being  that  vital  and  pervading  practical  truth 
which  should  animate  and  reward  the  labours  of  every  day,  and  turn  into  con- 
solation all  the  sorrows  of  humanity. 

'*0  that  the  Spirit  of  God  might  breathe  the  life  of  every  day's  practical 
action  into  those  ancient  Catholic  formularies  which  are  at  present  a  reproach 
to  our  degeneracy !  O  that  our  deep  and  large  chancels  of  old  time,  the 
Ugare  of  our  buried  Lord's  sepulchre,  might  once  more  be  the  Bridechamber, 
where  the  risen  Saviour  descending  should  hold  daily  communing  with  His 
Chorch  I" 

He  next  proceeds  to  the  worship  of  the  saints  and  the  Virgin  Mary, 

**  Most  intimately  connected  with  the  dogma  of  the  Incarnation,  and  its 
symbol,  the  Real  Presence,  is  that  of  the  Intercession  of  all  Saints,  especially 
of  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God  :  nay,  this  may  be  said  to  be  the  continuation 
and  carrying  out  of  the  Real  Presence,  so  that  wherever  that  is  truly  ard 
hcartfolly  believed,  this  will  be,  within  due  bounds,  cherished  and  practised. 
For  the  troth  that  our  Lord  has  assumed  our  flesh,  and  communicates  that 
itsh  to  His  true  believers,  leads  directly  to  the  faith  that  they  who  are  de- 
parted and  at  rest  with  Him,  and  delivered  from  all  stain  of  sin,  do  indeed 
'live  and  reign  *  with  Him,  and  have  power  with  God.  And  if  this  be  true 
of  the  least  saint,  who  by  the  mercy  of  God  has  been  thought  worthy  of  the 
Beatific  Presence,  in  how  much  higher  a  degree  is  it  true  of  Her,  to  whom,  by 
tlie  assumption  of  her  pure  flesh  Christ  was  brought  so  inconceivably  near? 
Aad  shall  not  we  who  are  engaged  in  so  weary  a  conflict  call  upon  all  saints, 
and  Her  especially,  to  aid  and  befriend  us  ?  *  O  ye  spirits  and  souls  of  the 
righteous,  bless  ye  the  Lord,  praise  Him  and  magnify  Him  for  everT  Yea, 
praise  Him,  and  magnify  Him,  by  praying  and  interceding  for  us,  who.  high 
as  ye  are,  and  low  as  we,  you  exalted  to  glory,  and  we  buffeted  by  the  flesh, 
and  led  into  error  in  the  spirit,  are  yet  your  brethren  by  virtue  of  the  Fletth 
and  Blood  of  the  Incarnate  God,  which  made  you  what  you  are,  which  is  the 
samest  \jo  us  of  heing  one  day  what  you  are.  Praise  and  magnify  the  common 
Lofd  who  bought  us,  by  supplicating  larger  supplies  of  His  grace  on  us  His 
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suffering  members.  And  may  not  we  ask  yoo,  who  dwell  in  sight  of  tlit 
Eternal  Throne,  but  who  once,  like  ourselves,  bore  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day  in  this  earthly  wilderness,  may  we  not  ask  you  to  turn  your  regards  os 
US|  to  intercede  for  us  before  Him,  whose  members  you  are  in  glory,  and  we 
in  trial  ?  Of  the  redeemed  family  one  part  is  with  God  and  one  on  earth.  Is 
there  to  be  no  communion  between  them,  when  one  part  moat  needs  the  aid  of 
the  other  ?  Is  this  derogating  from  the  glory  of  Christ  ?  What  a  strange  pei^ 
version  of  error  which  can  so  esteem  it  1  Surely  it  is  a  sense,  a  spiritosi 
touch,  as  it  were,  of  the  '  cloud  of  witnesses,*  which  inspirits  Catholic  betrti 
to  win  the  battle,  which  enables  the  most  lonely  to  feel  that  he  ia  not  aloBe» 
that  he  is  encompassed  and  aided  by  heavenly  hosts.  Accordingly,  the  inter- 
cession of  saints,  especially  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mother,  is  a  living  tmth  ia 
Catholic  countries :  it  accompanies  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence,  and 
works  in  subservience  to  it.  Doubtless  where  the  former  is  not  vividly  held, 
the  latter  will  be  repudiated,  and,  perhaps,  counted  idolatrous.  It  would,  in- 
deed, be  wholly  out  of  proportion  with  the  cold  creed  of  the  Unitarian  or  the 
Sectary  :  it  might  lead  those  to  fall  down  and  worship  at  the  feet  of  a  semst 
who  did  not  behold  in  that  servant  the  one  image  of  the  Lord,  the  seal  and  in- 
press  of  the  only  Begotten,  which  claims  all  glory  for  the  Lord  of  glory." 

This  passage  is  followed  by  Mr.  Allies's  views  of  the  necesiUy  cf 
auricular  confession, 

*'  And  a  concomitant  of  the  true  doctrine  of  the  priesthood  is  that  system  of 
confession  which  is  the  nerve  and  sinew  of  religion  in  Catholic  countries. 
The  English  prayer-book  says  of  every  individual  priest,  '  whose  sins  thoa 
dost  forgive,  they  are  forgiven ;  and  whose  sins  thou  dost  retain  they  are  re- 
tained.' Here  is  the  whole  Catholic  doctrine  stated.  Now  this  the  RoDin 
Church  not  only  says,  but  acts  upon.  And  its  strength  lies,  accordingly,  not 
in  anything  that  meets  the  eye,  gorgeous  cope,  or  chasuble,  or  procession,  or 
majestic  ceremonies  symbolising  awful  doctrines;  not  ui  anything  that  meets 
the  ear,  whether  chanted  psalm,  or  litany,  or  sermon  touching  the  feelings,  or 
subduing  the  understanding ;  though  all  these  it  has,  its  strength  lies  deeper 
in  the  hidden  tribunal  of  conscience.  The  good  Christian  is  not  he  who 
attends  mass  or  sermon,  but  he  who  keeps  his  conscience  clean  from  the  attacks 
of  sin,  who,  overtaken  in  a  fault,  has  straightway  indignation  upon  himself, 
and  submits  himself  to  the  discipline  which  Christ  has  appointed  for  restoring 
him.  The  efficacy  of  the  pastor  must  entirely  depend  on  the  knowledge  of  kis 
people*s  state,  and  his  power  to  correct  their  sins,  and  to  guide  them  in  their 
penitence.  How  he  can  possibly  have  this  knowledge,  or  power,  or  goide 
them  at  all  without  special  confession,  I  see  not ;  nor  how  he  can  ever  eier- 
cise  the  power  conveyed  to  him  at  his  ordination,  and  lodged  by  Christ  ia  His 
Church  for  ever.  This  is  the  true  bond  between  the  pastor  and  his  flock :  the 
true  maintainer  of  discipline,  and  instrument  of  restoration.  Accordingly,  in 
Catholic  countries,  we  see  the  priest  truly  respected,  cherished,  and  obeyed iy 
his  flock,  however  much  he  may  cause  the  dislike  and  suspicion  of  the  worldly 
and  unconverted :  in  Protestant  countries  we  see  the  pastoral  olBce  i 
nonentity ;  the  shepherd  of  his  flock  is  virtually  a  preacher  of  sermons.  He 
knows  the  plague  is  ravaging  them,  but  they  will  not  bear  the  touch  of  kb 
hand  :  he  must  see  them  perish  one  by  one,  but  they  will  not  let  bim  help 
them  :  when  mortification  has  begun,  then  he  is  called  in  to  witness  a  hopeless 
dissolution,  or  to  speak  peace,  peace,  where  there  is  no  peace. 

"The  dogma  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  Real  Presence  has agvn  the  closest 
affinity  with  that  of  the  Priesthood.  Christ  is  present  in  His  Church,  for  the 
Priest  in  the  tribunal  of  penitence  is  as  God  Himself.  How  vain,  bow 
worse  than  blaf^phemous,  would  be  the  attempt  to  absolve  from  sin — sardy 
the  maddest  infringement  of  Divine  Power  which  mortal  ever  imagined— bad 
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9e^  tbe  partner  of  oar  flesh  and  blood,  said,  '  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost : 
letoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  onto  them,  and  whosesoever  sins 
!tmin»  they  are  retained  ;'  and, '  Lo,  1  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the 
of  the  world.'  No  blasphemy  can  approach  the  Church's  blasphemy,  if  it 
ot  God*8  truth ;  and  if  it  be,  so  deeply  touching  the  secret  springs  of  dis- 
iie»  in  what  state  is  a  branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  which  utterly  ne- 
ts this  truth  in  practice,  and  allows  it  with  impunity  to  be  denied,  and 
fled,  and  calumniated  ?  Whose  children  from  their  infancy  have  scarcely 
heard  it  ?  Whose  full-grown  men  turn  from  it  in  all  the  hardness  of  re- 
iOQt  manhood?  And  if  it  be  what  it  is,  either  a  Divine  Power,  or  a  diabolic 
tit,  can  that  be  at  once  the  gospel,  which  has  it  and  which  has  it  not  ? 
Here  then,  again,  we  have  no  new  thing  to  take  up  with,  but  simply  to 
iise  what  we  already  solemnly  profess. 

Thus  the  perpetual  recurrence  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence,  the 
ninence  given  to  the  Intercession  of  Saints,  especially  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
the  real  putting  forth  of  apostolic  power  in  the  tribunal  of  penitence,  are 
king  features  in  the  Roman  Communion.  By  these  she  proves  that  she  has 
ig  power  as  a  portion  of  Christ's  church,  by  living  upon  and  dealing  with 
most  awful  powers  :  as  she  holds  the  true  doctrine,  '  Believe  that  this  is 
because  I  say  it,  and  I  say  it,  because  it  has  come  to  me  from  Christ 
iQgh  His  Apostles,*  so  she  exhibits  the  convincing  proof  of  her  mission  : 
lieve  that  I  am  the  Church,  for  behold  me  exercising  the  supernatural 
'etB  of  the  Church.*  This  is  that  inward  proof  which  convinces,  which 
o^ing  technical,  merely  intellectual,  or  matter  of  argument,  but  like  St. 
;iistiDe*s  '  Secur^  judicat  orbis  terrarum/ — 'A  city  that  is  set  on  a  hill 
aot  be  hid.*  And  the  Anglican  portion  must  prove,  in  act  as  well  as  in 
)ry,  her  identity  with  this  of  Rome,  from  whom  she  has  her  succession, 
with  that  other  great  Oriental  communion,  the  joint-witness  herein  of 
olic  truth  and  practice.  Her  prayer-book  has  the  deepest  accordance  with 
catholic  system.  Will  she  in  act  continue  to  put  a  false  interpretation  on 
irordB  of  her  own  formularies,  or  will  she  read  them  practically  in  the 
e  of  those  from  whom  she  took  them  ?" 

r  the  whole  subject  were  not  so  distressing  and  humiliating,  one 
lid  be  curious  to  learn  how  Mr.  Allies  makes  out  the  deep  accord' 
r  of  our  Prayer-book  with  the  Romish  system  in  any  one  of  these 
its— -the  worship  of  the  saints  and  the  Virgin — for  example.  But 
qaestion  is  too  monstrous  for  serious  discussion.  He  proceeds  to 
t  he  calls  ''  minor  things** — crossings,  holy  water,  and  crucifixes. 

^mong  minor  things,  which  yet  we  have  suffered  loss  and  harm  in  giving 
nay  be  reckoned  the  custom  of  crossing  with  holy  water  on  entering  a 
cb,  with  hearts,  as  directed,  full  of  reverend  thoughts,  and  of  *  trust  in 
nerits  of  Jesus  Christ,*  and  the  custom  of  bowing  on  passing  the  altar. 
aad  to  contrast  the  manner  in  which  English,  abroad  and  at  home,  enter 
Sense  of  God,  with  the  reverence  shown  by  the  right-minded  in  Catholic 
nanities.  A  still  more  to  be  regretted  omission  is  that  of  the  Crucifix, 
li  might,  with  much  edification,  appear  prominently  at  least  in  one  part 
le  church,  over  the  rood-screen  or  over  the  altar.  How  often,  in  France 
aly,  passing  some  retired  village,  or  at  a  turn  in  the  road,  may  one  ad- 
a  Crocifix,  large  as  life,  sanctifying  the  village  green,  or  making  a  shrine 
ime  leafy  recess  ?  How  often  docs  the  tedious  ascent  of  a  hill  bring  to 
I,  by  its  wayside  memorials,  the  hill  of  scorn  up  which  He,  our  only  hope, 
ly  toiled  in  suffering  ?  Is  it  not  a  tenderness  to  the  tired  wayfaring  man 
mg  before  his  thoughts  the  very  form  of  Him  in  whom  all  labour  is  made 
t  ?    Who  that  has  climbed  the  rocky  stairs  of  the  S.  Qothard  pass,  has 
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not  feit  refreshed  and  inspirited  by  the  Cross  crowning  the  heights  whick  look 
down  on  the  last  valley  of  the  Italian  side  ?    As  the  way  before  him  becoiMi 
narrower  and  steeper,  frowning  in  arid  desolation,  and  shut  in  as  it  seems  os 
all  sides,  that  Cross  is  to  Christian  thought  a  sign  and  token,  that  through  the 
sternest  valley,  and  up  the  hardest  height,  there  is  yet  a  way,  though  we  mi 
not  our  path  before  us.   In  faith  the  traveller  goes  on  till  height  after  height  b 
won,  and  terrace  after  terrace  surmounted,  and  the  one  road  opens  before  hia. 
Shall,  then,  the  English  labourer,  doomed  beyond  most  others  to  be  a  hewir 
of  wood  and  drawer  of  water,  be  deprived  of  the  aid  of  those  symbols  whick 
shall  tell  them  that  this  too  may  be  made  the  way  of  salvation  ?    Has  hit 
duller  eye  and  less  imaginative  thought  less  need  of  the  pjainting  and  tk 
sculpture  to  inform  them  ?     Has  he  become  more  reverential  since  remcn- 
brances  of  his  Saviour  have  been  put  out  of  his  sight?     Does  his  bearing  la 
the  Houie  of  God  show  a  more  chastened  and  humbled  spirit  of  cootritioB 
since  the  Hood  has  been  taken  from  before  his  eyes,  on  which  the  God-Mifl 
was  portrayed  in  suffering  ?   What ! — are  those  who  deem  it  almost  the  whole 
of  religion  to  put  forward  continually  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross  consistent  in 
removing  carefully  out  of  sight  the  visible  representation  of  that  sacrifice?  Ii 
every  memorial  of  our  redemption  to  be  scrupulously  swept  awav  from  tke 
face  of  the  country  ? — Nay,  even  from  the  interior  of  our  churcbes?    Got 
upon  that  detestable  puritanism,  devoid  alike  of  heart  and  imagination,  wkkk 
has  so  successfully  laboured  to  take  away  from  England — once  pre-emioeotly 
the  isle  of  faith  and  love — every  outward  characteristic  of  a  Christian  Und. 
I  am,  with  shame,  obliged  to  feel  and  confess  that  a  pious  Roman-Catholic 
coming  to  England,  so  far  from  being  touched  by  the  purity  of  our  Auth  or 
the  warmth  of  our  love,  would  probably  be  shocked  at  every  step  by  a  sobtk 
.  irreverence,  which  has  affected  our  whole  tone  of  thought  and  modeof  sctkw 
in  holy  things.     It  is  become  the  atmosphere  which  we  breathe,  by  which 
even  the  instinct  of  the  true  Christian  mind  is  so  deadened,  that  it  cannot  be 
awaie,  without  going  out  of  it,  how  much  we  have  lost«" 

Whether  well  informed  and  candid  Romanists  do  really  beliere 
England  to  be  distinguished  from  Italy  or  France  by  its  irrevermeef 
we  shall  leave  it  to  others  to  inquire.  Mr.  Allies  is  so  transported 
with  the  loveliness  of  Popery,  that  he  is  not  a  very  competent  judge 
between  us.  However,  be  still  manifests  enough  of  the  eclecticism  of 
his  party  to  make  it  nearly  as  difficult  to  him  to  submit  to  the  aotho- 
rity  of  Rome  as  to  that  of  England.  And  so  he  proceeds  to  point  oat 
one  or  two  points  he  would  wish  corrected. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  parts  of  the  Roman  discipline  which  have 
struck  me  very  unfavourably.     First,  the  employment  of  the  Latin  langoage 
in  all  the  administration  of  sacraments,  and  in  most  of  the  public  senricft* 
That  in  the  middle  ages,  before  modern  languages  had  attained  order,  con- 
sistency, and  beauty,  and  while  they  still  appeared  mere  hewings  of  Latio  br 
the  barbaric  sword,  ecclesiastics  should  have  been  unwilling  to  desecrate,  » 
it  were,  so  solemn  a  service  as  the  Mass,  by  rendering  it  into  misshapen,  ever- 
changing  sounds,  I   can  well  conceive.    But  this  state  of  things  has  long 
passed  away :  nor  can  I   imagine  how  a  devout  population  can  endore  to 
liave  the  Psalms  of  David  chanted,  and  the  most  holy  and  mast  beautifiil  for* 
of  words  which  ever  was  put  together,  recited  in  a  tongue  they  understaod 
not.     Even  those  who  can  fully  enter  into  the  stateliness   and  imperishable 
beauty  of  the  Latin  tongue  must  surely  feel  it  a  grievous  disadvantage,  that 
devotions,  which  should  carry  the  whole  heart  with  them,  are  not  presented 
through  the  medium  of  tliat  mother  tongue,  the  accents  of  which  speak  toerery 
man*s  heart  by  the  force  of  a  thousand  nameless  associations,  as  those  of  no 
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Other  tongue  can.  How,  indeed,  in  country  parishes,  where  there  is  little 
nusic,  interest  can  be  kept  up  in  the  services,  I  do  not  understand.  It  is  true, 
the  Sacrifice  cf  the  Mass  does  not  depend  on  the  language  by  enunciating  which 
it  is  consammated ;  but  was  that  sublime  harmony  of  thoughts  and  words  the 
most  elevating  intended  to  be  inaudible  I  For  even  at  a  Low  Mass,  when  I  had 
the  book  before  me,  and  the  officiating  priest  at  the  distance  of  ten  feet,  the 
whole  Canon  of  the  Mass  was  inaudible.  In  a  chanted  Mass  it  is  out  of  the 
question  distinguishing  any  words.  I  should  feel  this  more  than  I  can  ex- 
press. Besides  that  it  gives  scoffers  the  pretext  of  saying  that  the  Roman 
Church  aims  at  making  her  services  a  mere  spectacle,  or  mainly  a  spectacle, — 
an  infamous  calumny  indeed,  but  which  this  unhappy  locking  up  her  praises 
and  prayers  in  the  Latin  tongue  tends  to  substantiate.  Sure  1  am  that  if  the 
Anelo-German  race  be  ever  restored  to  the  communion  of  the  Latin  church, 
M  Ijtrvenily  pray  that  mercy  may  he  reserved J'or  than  by  God,  this  custom,  as 
regards  <Ae»[Mc]  must  be  changed.  It  is  a  mattcrof  discipline,  merely,  of  course; 
or,  whatever  I  might  be  tempted  to  think  of  it,  I  should  not  so  speak. 

**  Again,  the  reservation  of  the  cup  to  the  sacrificing  priest,  an  admitted  inno- 
vation and  exercise  of  authority,  is  one  for  which  I  can  see  no  adequate 
reason.  And  though  the  doctrine  of  concomitancy  seems  involved  in  that  of 
the  Real  Presence,  and  I,  for  one,  should  recoil  with  horror  from  the  thought 
that  almost  every  one  in  the  Latin  Communion  has  been  for  ages  deprived  of 
the  participation  of  the  chief  Sacrament,  and  though  one  may  allow  that  this 
custom  was  very  prevalent  before  it  was  enacted,  and  arose  out  of  reverence,  and 
renders  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  much  easier,  still  I  cannot  recon- 
cile myself  to  the  necessity  of  it.  Granting  that  power  exists  in  the  Church  to 
order  it  in  case  of  necessity,  wherein  lies  that  necessity  ?  In  case  of  a  recon- 
ciliation this  point  must  surely  be  granted,  as  it  was  granted  to  the  grand 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  though  he  was  induced  not  to  avail  himself  of  the  grant. — 
(Conclusion,  p.  331.) 

Farther  on,  Mr.  Allies  makes  the  following  comparison  between 
the  French  priests  and  our  own  clergy  :  — 

"Consider  now  the  duties  and  habits  of  our  own  Church,  in  its  present 
practical  working,  by  the  side  of  this  of  France.  In  the  one,  every  bishop  and 
priest  offers  daily  the  tremendous  sacrifice.  Daily  he  has  to  appear  in  that 
most  awful  presence,  where  nothing  unclean  can  stand :  daily  he  is  armed  against 
those  spiritual  conflicts,  for  himself  and  others,  which  he  has  to  undergo, 
receiving  *'  the  holy  Bread  of  eternal  life,  and  the  Cup  of  everlasting  salva- 
tion.* In  the  other,  the  priest  at  rare  intervals,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances 
only  once  a  month,  approaches  the  Source  of  life  and  health.  But  what  is  the 
inward  condition  under  which  each  approaches  it  ?  The  one  is  under  complete 
spiritual  guidance,  taught,  as  a  first  element  of  spiritual  life,  that  constant  and 
rigorous  self-examination  must  be  practised,  and  for  every  sin  willingly  com- 
mitted aAer  baptism  penance  be  undergone  and  confession  made :  the  other, 
left  to  himself  in  that  work  most  perilous  to  human  frailty,  the  conduct  of  one's 
own  spiritual  state ;  nor,  again,  that  thus  left  to  himself,  he  can  work  by  a 
chart  in  which  the  hidden  shoals  are  pointed  out,  and  his  progress  noted.  All, 
00  the  contrary,  in  this  inward  life,  so  unspeakably  important,  is  left  a  blank. 
How  can  he  guide  others,  who  has  never  been  taught  to  guide  himself,  or 
submit  himself  to  another^s  guidance  ?  For  as  to  the  duties  of  the  priest,  in 
these  two  Churches—in  the  one,  the  very  main  duty,  which  is  far  more 
important  than  all  others,  is  the  secret  guiding  of  coriscienccs,  laden  with 
guilt  and  in  various  degrees  of  purification :  all  public  ministrations  are 
immensely  inferior  in  importance  to  this.  Whereas  in  the  other  Church,  it  is 
these  public  ministrations  which  alone  exist  in  any  degree  of  efficiency.  Not 
one  Anglican  priest  in  a  hundred  has  ever  been  called  to  receive  a  confession. 
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or  unfold  the  terms  of  reconciliation  to  a  guilty  soul.  Indeed*  so  much  is  this 
the  case,  that  the  notion  of  the  priest  in  most  parishes  is  extinct :  it  is  the 
minister  and  the  preacher  who  have  taken  his  place.  Again,  in  the  one  Cborch 
a  compact  body  of  doctrine  and  a  line  of  preaching  are  set  forth  in  the  cite* 
chismus  ad  parochos :  in  the  other,  it  frequently  happens  that  two  adjoioiog 
priests  are  at  issue  on  the  very  first  principles  of  Christian  doctrine ;  whether, 
for  instance,  there  be  or  be  not  a  Christian  priesthood ;  whether  there  be  or  be 
not  grace  in  the  sacraments.  Again,  in  the  one  Church,  for  the  more  devot(4 
spirits,  religious  orders  and  councils  [ne]  of  perfection  exist,  and  celibacy  if  the 
condition  of  all  superior  spiritual  vocations;  in  the  other  it  is  yet  in  practice 
doubtful,  whethei  councils  [mc]  of  perfection  are  not  inventions  of  the  Evil  One, 
and  whether  the  putting  forth  of  celibacy  as  meritorious  be  not  an  infringemeiit 
of  the  one  Sacrifice  offered  on  the  Cross."— (p.  348.) 

We  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  make  any  further  comment  od 
these  extraordinary  passages.  Mr.  Allie^i'  Romanism  (like  that  of  all 
his  party  up  to  a  certain  period  of  their  career)  is,  as  we  have 
observed,  still  eclectic.  A  very  few  and  trivial  changes  of  opioiooi 
and  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  honest  man  holding  his  views  to 
refuse  to  secede«  But  whether  these  changes  of  opinion  shall  soon 
take  place  in  his  mind  or  not^  is  a  matter  which  chiefly  concerns  him- 
solf.  What  it  is  of  real  and  universal  importance  to  consider  is,  the 
effects  of  such  teaching  on  the  church  and  the  country.  Unques- 
tionably, if  such  be  the  views  propagated  in  the  university  and  by 
the  parochial  clergy,  serious  consequences  must  very  rapidly  develop 
themselves. 

It  is,  in  truth,  impossible  to  avoid  seeing  that  such  teaching  as  that 
of  Dr.  Pusey  and  Mr.  Allies,  and  those  who  think  with  them,  can  have 
no  other  than  the  most  deplorably  mischievous  effects.  Their  disciples 
may  deviate  into  Romanism  or  Infidelity,  as  the  particular  tempen- 
ment  of  each  may  lead  him.  But  to  suppose,  that  soundness  in  liie 
faith,  or  loyalty  of  affection  to  the  Church,  can  long  subsist  under  such 
influences,  is  preposterous.  Our  opinions  are  formed  from  their  avowed 
publications.  But,  really,  it  is  with  no  little  pain  and  difficulty  we 
express  ourselves  in  this  manner  :  for  if,  as  we  have  already  observed,* 
neither  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  nor  the  University  think  them  deserv- 
ing of  reprehension,  any  observation  of  ours  may  seem  rather  like 
interfering  with  the  jurisdiction  of  Dr.  Pusey's  and  Mr.  Allies' eccle- 
siastical superiors. 


Fasti  Ecclesia  Hibemices,  The  Succession  of  the  Prelates  and  Members  (ft^ 
Cathedral  Bodies  in  Ireland,  By  Henry  Cotton,  D.C.L.,  Archdescoi  ^ 
Cashel,  &c.  Part  VII.  The  Dioceses  of  Armagh,  Clogher,  Meath,  Cloi- 
macnois,  Kilmore,  and  Ardi^h.     London  :  Rivingtons.     8vo.    pp.  11H> 

It  is  with  sincere  gratification  we  notice  the  seventh  portion  of  this 
truly  valuable  work — a  work  which  we  do  hope  will  stimulate  some 
divine  of  similar  opportunities,  and  (if  such  can  be  found)  of  eqi«d 
accuracy,  industry,  and  perseverance  with  Archdeacon  Cotton,  to 
undertake  a  work  of  the  same  sort  for  the  English  church.    Severtl 

•  British  Magazine,  December,  1848,  p.  674. 
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I  of  this  portion  of  ArchdeacoD  CoUod's  Fasti  would  afford  abuii- 
»  of  material  for  interesting  observations.  One  subject  alone — 
Charities  of  the  Irish  Prelates — will  present  facts  that  would  sur- 
B  many,  who  have  been  taught  by  the  enemies  of  the  Protestant 
reh  to  regard  the  bishops  as  persons  who  have  spent  their  time  in 
MiDg  fortunes  out  of  the  property  of  the  church.  The  catalogue 
tequests  left  by  one  prelate,  whose  name  is  almost  unknown  in  this 
Dtry,  Stearne,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  who  died  in  1745,  would  do 
our  to  the  episcopate  of  any  church  in  Christendom.  Besides  a 
ation  of  1200/!.  to  the  University  of  Dublin,  for  the  erection  of  a 
iting-house — a  valuable  collection  of  MSS.,  and  all  his  printed 
ks  of  which  they  had  not  already  copies,  the  following  list  of  his 
lie  charities  and  legacies  is  given  by  Archdeacon  Cotton. 

SOL  per  annum  to  a  Catechist,  to  be  chosen  by  the  clergy  of  Dublin  every 
1  year.  40/.  per  annum  to  the  chaplain  of  Steevens's  Hospital,  Dublin. 
estate  at  Ballough,  county  Dublin,  after  the  deaths  of  his  nephew  and  his 
irs,  to  Steevens's  Hospital.  20/.  per  annum  out  of  the  above  estate  to  Mer- 
i  Alms-hoQses,  Dublin.  200/.  to  the  same  Alms-houses,  built  and  endowed 
iringin^  up  twenty-five  poor  girls  as  household  servants.  40/.  per  annum  to 
Lying-m  Hospital,  Dublin.  100/.  per  annum  for  binding  apprentices  five 
»  of  deceased  poor  clergymen.  400/.  to  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  Dublin, 
f.  to  Dean  Swift's  Hospital  for  Lunatics.  100/.  towards  building  a  spire 
(t.  Patrick*s  Cathedral.  50/.  per  annum  between  ten  exhibitions  in  Trinity 
ege,  Dublin — poor  scholars  from  the  diocese  of  Clogher  to  have  the  pre- 
ace*  80^  per  annum  to  increase  the  fund  of  Mr.  Chetwood's  charity.  His 
aining  books  (see  above)  to  Archbishop  Marsh's  Library,  Dublin,  such  as 
B  wanting  there,  and  the  rest  to  the  curates  of  his  diocese.  2000/.  to  the 
itees  of  First  Fruits,  for  the  purchase  of  Glebes  or  impropriate  Tithes ;  one- 
1  of  the  yearly  value  to  be  remitted  to  the  incumbent  during  his  residence, 
other  two- thirds  to  be  paid  to  the  Trustees  until  they  shall  have  been 
iborsed  the  purchase-money,  which  is  then  to  be  employed  for  the  benefit 
ome  other  incumbent.  1500/.,  or  2000/.,  at  the  discretion  of  his  executors, 
arda  finishing  the  Cathedral  of  Clogher.  If  any  surplus  of  his  property 
ain,  the  same  to  be  applied  to  any  charitable  purpose  which  his  executors 
r  approve,  and  especially  towards  the  support  of  Blind  Children.'' 

fhis  is  only  one  of  many  passages  in  the  history  of  the  Irish  church, 
knowledge  of  which  would  procure  for  it  a  juster  estimation  in 
I  country.  But  probably  there  is  no  country  in  Europe  of  whose 
tory  we  have  a  more  imperfect  knowledge.  How  much  remains 
be  known,  and  what  a  mass  of  documents  are  still  lying  hid  or 
Hlited  in  libraries  and  public  offices,  few  persons  have  any  concep- 
!•  Archdeacon  Cotton  mentions  in  a  note  that  there  are  not  less 
n  1200  of  the  Irish  Statutes  existing  in  manuscript,  which  have 
^er  yet  been  printed. 

Imong  the  remarkable  prelates  whose  names  appear  in  this  part 
the  Fcutiy  is  Bishop  Bedell,  whose  life  by  Burnet,  no  one  who 
any  notion  of  Burnet's  imaginative  method  of  writing  history,  can 
'6  read,  without  feeling  some  anxiety  to  know  what  sort  of  person 
fell  really  was.  Considering  that  he  owed  his  promotion  to  the 
ronage  of  Archbishop  Laud,  Bedell  in  Burnet's  hands  has  rather 
re  of  a  puritanical  cast  than  one  would  have  expected.     It  ia. 
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indeed,  impossible  to  avoid  suspecting  that  the  life  is  somewhat  of  a 
fancy  portrait,  designed  less  to  represent  BedeU's  real  character,  than 
as  a  sort  of  gird  and  privy  nipping  for  the  edification  and  comfort  of 
Burnet's  contemporaries  on  the  Bench.  However,  whether  tbb 
impression  be  correct  or  not,  we  most  cordially  unite  with  Archdeacon 
Cotton's  wish,  that  either  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  or  Dublin 
would  publish  a  collected  edition  of  Bishop  Bedell's  works,  and  suck 
a  biography  as  could  be  compiled  from  the  two  MS.  lives  in  the  Bod- 
leian, his  letters,  and  other  materials.  It  is  no  credit  to  either  UDive^ 
sity  that  this  has  not  been  done  long  ago.  To  no  one  could  the  task 
of  editing  such  a  collection  be  more  properly  confided  than  to  Arch- 
deacon Cotton,  and  most  sincerely  do  we  hope  that  he  may  be  per- 
jiuaded  to  undertake  it.  

Inlroducloiy  Lessomon  the  Uisfory  of'  Religious  Worihip,  Being  a  Sequel  to  tkt 
Lessons  on  Christian  Evidences  by  the  same  Author,  London  :  J.  W>  Parker. 
18mo.     pp.  122. 

We  notice  this  little  volume  because  it  is  our  duty  to  warn  our 
readers  against  it,  as  a  work  which,  whatever  merits  it  may  have,— 
and  this  we  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain,— contains  exceed- 
ingly erroneous  statements  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  in  a  passage  we  happened  to  light  on,  and  which  has  ren- 
dered any  further  examination  of  the  book  unnecessary,  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned.  Whatever  the  author  intended  to  teach,  the  doctrine 
he  propounds  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  Sabellianism,  a  doctrine 
which  it  is  not  possible  for  any  clergyman  to  hold  consistently  with 
his  subscription  to  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England, — unless, 
indeed,  on  thn  non -natural  theory  of  subscription, — and  which  it  is 
equally  impossible  to  reconcile  with  the  plain  and  grammatical  mean- 
ing of  the  Word  of  God.  We  shall  submit  the  following  passage  to 
the  judgment  of  any  person  competent  to  pronounce  an  opinion  oo  the 
subject. 

"  When  Jesus  departed  from  the  earth,  He  sent  to  his  disciples  the  pro- 
mised *  Comforter/  to  *  abide  with  them  for  ever  ;*  even  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose 
Temple  is  the  whole  Body  of  Christians  throughout  the  World.  Aodeftry 
Christian  congregation  is  a  portion  of  this  Temple;  each  individual  Cbristiaa 
being  called  in  Scripture  a  '  living  stone*  of  it. 

"  But  our  Lord  takes  care  to  make  his  disciples  understand  that  it  is  noti 
different  Being  they  are  to  look  for,  and  who  is  to  be  their  new  Master ;  bot 
a  different  manifestation  of  the  same  God  ; — a  return  of  their  Master  to  then 
under  a  new  character.  For  He  says  expressly,  *  I  will  not  leave  you  cm- 
Jbrtii'sSf  I  wiil  come  \in\o  you:  *  *  *  I  v/{\\  see  i^ou  osain ;  and  yoor  heart 
shall  rejoice ;  and  your  joy  no  man  taketh  from  you;  *  *  *  J  am  wUhf» 
uboat/s,  even  unto  the  cad  of  the  World  ;*  *  *  *  J*  if  any  man  love  Me,  he  will 
keep  my  saying,  and  my  Father  will  love  him  ;  and  Wa  will  come  unto  hiOi 
and  make  our  abode  with  him,*    And  the  like,  in  several  other  passages. 

•'  And  the  Apostles,  accordingly,  speak  of  the  Loan  (that  is,  Jesus  Christ) 
being  the  Spirit,'*  and  assure  us  that  *  if  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
he  U  none  of  his.'f 

X  The  asterisks  in  these  three  places  are  in  the  original  as  they  are  here  reprinted, 
Xnu  itdiios  also  are  all  in  the  origioal. 

••♦aConiii,  17."  "tRom-T">-9* 
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*'The  same  God  then  Mrho,  to  the  Israelites,  was  made  knowQ  only  as 
rttior  and  Governor  (God  the  Father)^  was  afterwards  manifested  to  Chris 
IDS  as  being  also  the  Redeemer  (God  the  Son),  and  the  Sanctifier,  (God  the 
idy  Ghost)  :  and  He  is  to  be  acknowledged  by  them  in  this  threefold  mani- 
ttation,  according  to  our  Saviour's  injunction  to  '  baptize  in*  the  Name  of  the 
tether,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.* " 

Id  the  margin  beside  this  last  sentence  the  author  had  placed  the 
fordd  **  Baptism  iiUo  tlie  Holy  Trinity,**  We  have  no  wish  to  ques- 
ion  his  candour  or  honesty  in  applying  such  a  title  to  his  peculiar 
loUons :  but  most  unquestionably  thi8  is  not  what  the  Church  of 
England  understands  or  inculcates  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity ^ 
lor  anything  resembling  it.  As  to  proving  the  unscriptural  character 
)f  these  statements  we  have  transcribed,  it  would  be  an  ill  compliment 
o  our  readers  to  suppose  it  necessary.  If  all  that  the  Lord  meant> 
rhen  he  promised  to  send  his  disciples  another  comforter  or  advocate, 
ras  merely  that  he  himself  would  return  to  them  under  a  new  cJm- 
ncterf  it  does  not  seem  very  obvious  why  he  should  use  the  word 
eju/,  or  why  he  should  call  that  which  he  was  to  send  another  com- 
orter.  It  seems  to  require  rather  more  ingenuity  than  falls  to  the  lot 
»f  ordinary  men  or  Christians,  to  discover,  that  to  send  means  to 
ttwrUy  and  to  send  another,  means  to  return  wider  another  c/iaracter, 
)ut,  in  truth,  this  whole  theory  is  unworthy  of  serious  refutation  ;  and 
re  repeat  it,  most  distinctly  and  advisedly,  it  is  not  only  irreconcile- 
ble  with  the  plain  meaning  of  the  Word  of  God,  but  with  either  sub- 
cription  to  the  Articles  of  our  Church,  or  the  use  of  our  Liturgy,  in 
ke  natural  and  grammatical  sense  ofUie  words. 

As  to  the  oft-confuted  theory  of  threefold  manifestation,  it  is  per- 
>ct1y  irreconcileablc  with  the  declarations  of  Holy  Scripture  regard- 
ig  the  Mystery  of  Redemption,  The  love  of  God  to  a  sinful  world  is 
escribed  in  the  Word  of  God  as  the  love  of  a  person,  who,  for  our 
ikes,  has  exposed  to  suffering  and  death  another  person  infinitely 
eloved  by  Him.  It  is  described  as  the  love  and  compassion  of  a 
^eUher,  who,  for  our  sakes,  sent  down  his  own  Son  into  this  world,  and 
pared  not  to  offer  him  up  a  sacrifice  for  our  sins.  This  is  not  only 
be  representation  which  God  himself  has  given  us  of  His  love  and  of 
tie  method  by  which  He  has  accomplished  our  redemption  ;  but  upon 
bis  representation  of  facts  he  has  grounded  our  obligations  of  love 
nd  gratitude,  and  obedience,  both  to  Him  who  gave,  and  to  Him  who 
xu  given :  to  Him  who  came  and  to  Him  who  sent  Him;  to  Him  who 
ommandedthe  Son,  and  to  Him  who  obeyed  die  Fatfier, 

In  other  word:<>,  it  is  on  the  foundation  of  this  fact,  that  God  the 
•''ather  has  not  spared  his  own  Son,  but  given  him  freely  for  our  sakes, 
hat  the  whole  superstructure  of  Christian  piety  and  morals  depends. 
To  attempt  to  resolve  such  statements  into  a  t/ireefold  manifestation  of 
be  same  person  under  different  characters,  is  such  an  act  of  presump- 
iou  as  would  have  seemed  incredible,  if  it  had  not  been  again  and 
gain  attempted  from  the  days  of  Praxeas  to  the  present  hour.  Of 
II  forms  of  heresy  it  is  the  least  respectable ;  for,  while  it  fears  with 
Lrius  or  Socinus  to  deny  the  Godhead  of  the   Son   and  the  Holy 

***  More  properly  *  to,*  or  *  into  the  Name,'  l^o." 
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Spirit,  it  endeavours  to  evade  the  necessity  of  accepting  the  language 
used  by  the  Almighty  Himself,  in  its  natural  and  grammatical  8eiue» 
by  such  miserable  shifts  and  subterfuges  as  even  the  Unitarians  tbeni* 
selves  would  not  condescend  to  resort  to. 

We  do  not  stop  to  expose  the  untruth  which  is  taught  in  this 
theory,  that  the  three  manifestations  were  consecutive  in  Hmey  duriog 
three  distinct  dispensations.     It  is  a  theory  contrived  simply  to  evade 
a  difficulty.     But  it  creates  a  greater  difficulty  than  it  professes  to 
avoid.     For  if  what  the  church  denotes  by  the  persons  of  the  God- 
head^ be  nothing  more  than  three  manifestations  of  one  and  the  same 
person,  (and  nothing  short  of  this  will  suit  the  purposes  of  those  who 
adopt  this  theory)  tbeu  the  difficulty,  instead  of  being  removed,  is  in 
reality  increased  ;  since  nothing  can  be  more  certain  from  the  whole 
tenour  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  than  that  these  three  raanifestatioos 
were  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  are  at  this  moment  nmuUa- 
neous  and  concurrent.     According  to  this  writer,  God  was  made  known 
onlf/  as  God  the  Father  to  the  Israelites,  as  God  the  Son  to  Christitos 
while  Christ  was  on  earth,  and  as  God  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Pen* 
tecost.     It  is  too  little  to  say  that  such  a  theory  has  no  foundation  io 
Holy  Scripture — it  is  totally  irreconcileable  with  it.     We  shall  not 
affront  our  readers  by  suggesting  those  proofs  which  will  occur  to 
every  one  familiar  with  the  sacred  text. 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  fruits  of  that  non-natural  system  of  iuter- 
pretation,  which,  embraced  by  a  set  of  men  whose  names  will  forever 
awaken  feelings  of  regret  in  the  Society  to  which  their  errors  have 
done  so  much  discredit,  has  diverged  into  so  many  forms  of  error.  Id 
some  it  has  taken  the  form  of  Romanism,  in  others  of  Socinianism,  io 
others  of  Sabellianism,  in  others  of  Neologianism ;  in  others  (an 
example  but  too  shocking  has  been  lately  given  to  the  church)  of  the 
most  fearful  blasphemy  and  infidelity.  But,  from  one  and  the  same 
source  all  those  different  modifications  of  error  have  sprung; — from  a 
habit  of  tampering  with  truth  ; — from  a  system  of  figurative  interpre- 
tation and  non-natural  subscription,  taken  up  by  men,  who,  what- 
ever may  have  been  their  natural  abilities,  have  long  since  proved  to 
the  conviction  of  the  whole  Chrbtian  worlds  the  results  that  may  be 
expected  when  bad  logicians  and  half  learned  divines  presume  toiob- 
ject  the  mysteries  of  revelation  to  the  capricious  processes  of  a  mis- 
directed ingenuity. 


An  Historieal  Sketch  of  the  Prayer  Book.    By  W.  K.  Clay,  B.D.,  Minister  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  Ely.    London :  J.  W.  Parker,    pp.  52. 

Mr.  Clay's  reputation,  as  a  writer  on  the  English  Liturgy,  is  so  well 
known  to  the  readers  of  the  British  Magazine,  that  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  do  more  than  announce  the  publication  of  this  little  tract.  1^ 
is  only  justice,  however,  to  a  publication  so  unassuming,  to  recom* 
mend  it  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject,  as  by  far  the  most 
accurate  and  complete  account  of  the  History  of  the  Book  of  Com* 
mon  Prayer  in  a  compendious  and  popular  form  which  has  yet  ap- 
peared.    With  little  show  of  learning  or  researcbi  it  in  reality  coo* 
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I  the  result  of  a  careful  and  diligent  study  of  the  whole  question, 
e  it  is  drawn  up  in  a  manner  so  simple,  as  to  make  the  facts  intel- 
>le9  not  merely  to  those  who  have  not  leisure  to  investigate  the 
ject  for  themselves,  but  to  the  still  larger  number  of  less  educated 
irehmen,  who  desire  to  know  something  of  the  history  of  the  Prayer- 
k)  and  of  the  steps  by  which  it  has  been  brought  to  its  present 


mage  with  a  Deceased  Wife't  Sister  Comidered.  A  Charge  delivered  to  the 
CUrgy  of. the  Archdeaconry  qf  Huntingdon,  at  the  Visitation  in  1842.  By 
J.  B.  Hollingwortb,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon.  London :  J.  W. 
Parker,     pp.  24. 

US  charge  has  been  printed  at  the  request  of  the  clergy  under  the 
ifdiotion  of  Archdeacon  Hollingworth,  and,  entirely  convinced,  as 
are,  and  as,  we  trust,  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  ever  will  be,  of 
*,  duty  of  protesting  against  the  mischievous  and  unscriptural  change 
ieh  certain  parties  have  for  some  time  been  endeavouring  to  effect 
the  law  of  marriage,  we  are  sincerely  thankful  to  find  the  judicious 
1  unanswerable  arguments  contained  in  this  charge,  appreciated 
they  deserve,  by  the  clergy  of  the  archdeaconry,  to  whose  request  the 
lurch  is  indebted  for  its  well-timed  publication. 


P/ciii  Statement  qf  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  contended,  that  Marriage  tnthin 
the  prohibited  degrees  is  forbidden  in  Scripture,  By  Hugh  Bennet,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  and  Curate  of  Lyme  Regis,  Dorset. 
London  :  Rivingtons.     8vo.     pp.  43. 

VKBY  able  and  well-written  pamphlet,  which  all,  who  wish  to  have 
i  argument  from  Scripture  laid  before  them  in  a  plain  and  dispas- 
oate  form,  will  do  well  to  read.  As  a  tract  for  circulation  amongst 
\  better  informed  classes,  it  will  be  found  extremely  valuable.  How 
f  religious  person  can  advocate  the  proposed  innovations,  with  such 
answerable  proofs  of  their  unscriptural  character  before  him,  we 
anot  comprehend.  Indeed,  we  have  no  doubt  that  many,  who  have 
en  led  into  countenancing  the  measure  without  sufficient  considera- 
o,  if  this  pamphlet  be  put  into  their  hands,  and  if  they  can  be 
luced  to  read  it  with  the  seriousness  the  question  demands,  will  be 
averted  into  the  most  strenuous  opposes  of  a  relaxation  which  the 
lurch  of  Christ  has  hitherto  regarded  as  forbidden  by  the  Holy 
ripture,  and  which,  we  most  fervently  hope  and  trust,  will  never 
seive  the  sanction  of  the  British  Legislature. 


]€  Rrformertqfthe  Anglican  Church,  and  Mr,  Macavdajfe  History  qf  ^England* 
By  £.  C.  HariogtoDi  A.M.,  Chancellor  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  £xeter« 
London  :  Rivingtons.    8vo.    pp.  58. 

■•  Macaulay*s  last  work  of  fiction  seems  likely  to  give  some  work 
crittea  and  reviewers.     Whatever  private  opinions  may  have  been 
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broached  by  individuals  during  a  period  of  uncertaiDty  and  chaoge, 
the  judgment  of  our  Reformers  can  only  be  gathered  from  their  public 
and  deliberate  enunciation  of  them  in  authentic  formularies.     What 
Cranmer  may  have  written,  or  retrcuUedj  at  different  periods  of  hb 
eventful  course,  will  no  doubt  deserve  to  be  coDsidered  in  forming 
one's  judgment  of  his  personal  character.     But  his  private  opioioos 
and  recantations  have  as  little  claim  to  be  admitted  in  disproof  of  tiie 
Episcopalian  ism  of  our  Church,  as  of  its  Protestantism.     If  Crannier 
had  died  a  Romanist  the  Articles  and  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England  are  Protestant.     If  he  could  be  proved  to  have  held  the 
theory  of  Presbyterianism  or  Independency  as  his  private  belief,  what 
we  have  to  do  with  is  the  judgment  expressed,  and  the  doctrine  taugbti 
in  the  formularies  drawn  up  by  him  or  under  his  superintendeoce. 
No  dispassionate  person  can  read  the  book  of  Ordination  Servicei,  is 
it  was  published  in  1549  (and  in  these  points  it  is  unaltered,)  without 
seeing  that  the  divine  institution  of  Episcopacy  is  there  laid  down  bjr 
our  Reformers  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
foundation  of  her  entire  ecclesiastical  constitution.     Mr.  Haringtoa 
has  unanswerably  proved  this  to  be  the  case ;  and  consequently,  (to 
say  nothing  of  mistakes  or  misstatements,)  anything  Mr.  Macaulay  his 
adduced  from  documents  of  no  authority,  is  quite  beside  the  questioo, 
and  can  only  tend  to  mislead  the  reader* 


Essiii^s  on  Subjecis  eOnnecied  with  the  Reformation  in  England,  RepritUed^  tciik 
ttdditionsyfrom  the  *'  British  Magazine,^*  By  the  Rev.  S.  R*  Maitland,  D.D., 
&c.    London :  Rivingtons.     8vo.    pp.590. 

Those  who  have  read  these  Essays  on  the  Reformation,  when  they 
appeared  in  the  British  Magazine,  will  not  need  us  to  inform  them  of 
their  deeply  interesting  nature,  and  of  the  great  ability  with  which  tbej 
are  written.  To  the  nineteen  essays  which  were  published  in  the 
Magazine  is  now  added  a  twentieth,  which,  we  have  no  doubt,  some 
persons  will  be  but  too  ready  to  designate  as  a  panegyric  on  the  bloody 
Bonner,  but  which  it  would  be  dishonest  and  uncandid  in  a  reviewer 
to  hesitate  to  acknowledge  as  one  of  the  most  important  contribntioDs 
which  has  ever  been  made  towards  clearing  up  some  extremely 
difficult  questions  connected  with  the  history  of  the  English  Reforma- 
tion. Dr.  Maitland  has  not  only  earned  a  fame  as  extensive  as  the 
English  language,  for  that  reverence  for  truth  which  distingubhes  him 
even  more  than  his  profound  acquaintance  with  bibliography  aod 
ecclesiastical  history ;  but  he  has  this  advantage  in  stating  his  convic- 
tions  on  the  peculiar  points  embraced  by  these  essays,  that  he  is  known 
to  every  person  who  has  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  his  habits  of 
thinking,  as  being  totally  free  from  the  remotest  tendency  in  favour  of 
Romanism  or  Tractarianism,  or  anything  approaching  to  a  suspicioo 
of  the  sort.  He  can  afford  to  gratify  his  taste  for  truth  and  historical 
fidelity,  without  being  thought  by  any  person  (by  any,  at  least,  who 
is  not  a  total  stranger  to  his  opinions)  to  have  any  wish  to  varnish 
over  Popery  or  its  adherents.  We  are  aware  that  persons  who  know 
nothing  about  hiuij  have  imagined  that  they  could  discover  a  wrong 
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IS  in  his  prophetical  writings,  and  his  Essays  on  the  Dark  Ages, 
it  this  is  no  more  than  truth  always  must  expect  to  suffer  from 
Dorance  and  prejudice.  Men  of  learning  and  candour  view  the 
bours  of  such  a  man  very  differently,  and  appreciate  his  claims  upon 
eir  gratitude.  And  we  believe  we  have  good  reason  for  saying, 
at  the  number  is  increasing  of  those  who  understand  the  value  of 
storical  truth  and  accuracy,  and, — what  is  no  less  a  subject  of  con- 
ratulation, — that  the  number  is  diminishing,  of  those  who  are  afraid 
i  allow  the  truth  to  be  told,  and  who  imagine  that  the  reputation  or 
le  security  of  a  church  whose  only  foundation  is  truth,  can  be  served 
r  promoted  by  the  concealment  of  facts,  or  the  perpetuation  of  false- 
oods.  The  Church  of  England  gains  nothing  by  popular  misapprehen- 
ons,  or  by  a  misrepresentation  of  the  circumstances,  and  events,  and 
ispositions,  and  passions,  by  which  the  inscrutable  wisdom  of  Divine 
^rovidence, —  guiding,  counteracting,  and  overruling, — saw  fit  to 
ring  about  our  Reformation.  Most  deeply  are  we  convinced,  that, 
>  far  from  the  Church  of  England  having  anything  to  fear  from  the 
liaracters  either  of  its  founders  or  its  enemies  being  brought  into  the 
gbt  of  truth,  every  fact  established,  and  every  misstatement  and  pre- 
idice  removed,  will  only  serve  more  distinctly  to  impress  the  con  vie- 
on,  that  we  are  studying  not  the  records  of  human  passion  and  infir- 
lity,  but  the  history  of  the  divine  mercy  to  our  country,  and  through 
I  to  the  utmost  limits  of  human  civilization. 

To  imagine  that  a  church  whose  chief  instructors  in  its  own  history 
re  such  writers  as  Fox,  and  Burnet,  and  Strype,  can  be  in  any  other 
ate  than  a  very  great  degree  of  ignorance,  and  under  very  great 
ifBcnlties  in  the  way  of  arriving  at  the  truth,  would  be  preposterous. 
ot  there  are  those  who  are  free  enough  to  acknowledge  this,  and  who 
eed  no  one  to  tell  them  how  absurd  it  is  to  rely  on  such  authorities ; 
lid  yet,  with  a  timidity  which  renders  the  fearless  truthfulness  of  such  a 
riter  as  the  author  of  these  Essays  appear  dangerous  and  injudicious, 
ley  are  afraid  to  speak  the  truth,  and  alarmed  when  it  is  spoken  by 
thers.  But  a  religion  based  on  truth  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
ifutation  of  falsehood.  Christianity  has  lost  nothing  of  its  evidence 
r  its  power,  by  the  integrity  which  recorded  the  fall  of  a  Peter  or  the 
loderation  of  a  Gamaliel  and  a  Gallio.  The  honesty  and  faith  which 
ade  men,  whatever  were  their  failings,  of  temper  or  judgment,  sacri- 
se  their  lives  rather  than  conform  to  what  they  believed  to  be  idolatry, 
•es  nothing  in  the  estimation  of  mankind,  by  the  admission,  either 
lat  they  were  not  exempt  from  failings,  or  their  judges  devoid  of 
nmanity.  The  martyr  is  not  the  less  truly  a  martyr,  or  the  less 
kely  to  be  thought  one,  because  we  have  the  courage  to  confess  that 
5  was  not  more  than  man,  or  the  candour  to  acknowledge  that  he 
bo  pronounced  the  sentence  of  a  cruel  law  was  more  merciful 
lan  the  law  he  administered.  Our  abhorrence  of  persecution  is 
>t  diminished  by  the  discovery,  that  an  official  instrument  of  perse- 
ition  had  no  pleasure  in  the  discharge  of  what  he  believed  to  be 
s  duty.  Our  veneration  for  the  faith  and  the  integrity  of  the 
iftrer  loses  nothing  by  our  knowing  that  his  sufferings  were  not 
(gravated  by  wanton  malice  or  illegal  ^raelties.    With  such  feelinga 
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these  Essays^-and  particularly  the  last*  on  the  character  of  Bishop 
Bonner — will  be  read  by  all  who  reverence  truth.  With  such  feel- 
ings, it  is  evident,  they  were  written.  And  though  their  author  should 
still  be  suffered  to  remain  without  preferment  or  position  io  that 
church  which  he  has  so  long  adorned  by  his  genius  and  his  leamiog, 
he  will  carry  within  him  the  consciousness  of  having  cleared  awaj  to 
enormous  heap  of  that  rubbish  of  prejudice  and  falsehood  by  whicl 
truth  had  been  too  long  disfigured  and  obscured,  and  withal,  the  coo* 
viction  that  he  has  done  somewhat  (no  man  living  has  done  more) 
towards  raising  up  a  better  school  of  students  and  writers  of  ecclesi- 
astical  history. 


THE   HOBFIELD  PROPERTY. 


The  following  postscript  has  been  added  by  the  Bishop  of  Glou- 
cester and  Bristol  to  the  letter  addressed  by  his  lordsnip  to  his 
rural  deans,  and  which  we  printed  in  the  number  for  Feb- 
ruary : — 

POSTSCRIPT. 

The  Rev.  H.  Richards  has  published  remarks  upon  the  foregoing 
pages,  in  the  form  of  a  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol.  I  shall  not  follow  the  example  of  giving  unnecessary  0010* 
riety  to  the  respective  complaints  of  a  bishop  and  one  of  his  clergy. 

It  would  have  caused  me  the  sincerest  pleasure  to  have  been  enabled 
to  retract  the  censures  which  Mr.  Richards*  evidence  and  agitation 
had  called  forth,  and  deeply  do  I  regret  that  there  is  nothing  in  bit 
letter  which  justifies  me  even  in  modifying  them.  The  tone  is  indeed 
calm,  subdued,  and  even  plaintive,  expressing  pain  at  his  misfortune 
in  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  diocesan.  But  under  this 
tone,  the  writer  contrives  not  only  to  repeat,  but  to  aggravate  bb 
offensive  reflections. 

One  thing,  however,  is  satisfactory  ;  the  comments  of  Mr.  Richardf, 
instead  of  invalidating,  confirmed  what  I  had  addressed  to  the  mrtl 
deans.*  Even  my  hypothesis,  which  rested  only  upon  probable  con- 
jecture, that  the  communications  to  Whitehall-place  '*  since  the  end  of 
the  year  1842,"  or  the  beginning  of  1843,  called  by  Mr.  Marraj 
<<  rumours,*'  had  originated  with  Mr.  Richards,  tallies  exactly  with 
the  admission  of  his  intercourse  with  the  secretarv,  during  the  latter*! 
visit  to  Horfield  in  1842. 

Mr.  Richards  alleges,  that  the  vituperative  language  in  which  be 
indulged  in  conversation  against  his  bishop,  was  confined  to  the 
society  of  his  friends,  and  must  have  been  repeated  by  some  **  tale- 
bearer/' and  that  it  was  caused  by  mortification  at  the  provitioQ 
which  I  had  made  for  the  augmentation  of  his  living  not  taking  effect 
till  c^ier  his  death.     The  latter  assertion,  having  an  invidious  souodi 

*  The  slogle  inaccuracy,  for  the  discovery  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  Hr.  Rtehsrdi' 
pamphlet,  is  the  date  of  a  commnnication  from  him,  of  which  I  spoke  in  page  31 
It  should  be  liarch,  1847,  instead  of '•htftMareh.'*    Thepohititidf  is  immaterii^ 
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t  several  times  repeated  both  in  his  evidence  and  his  letter.  But  the 
>roTi8ion  really  was,  that  it  should  begin  with  the  first  episcopallj 
ippointed  incumbent.  There  are  other  ways  besides  death  by  which 
I  firing  may  be  vacated ;  and  I  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  a 
rdlaotary  avoidance  of  Horfield  was  meditated.  In  my  statement  of 
this  matter  Mr.  Richards  pretends  to  find  something  contradictory 
ind  difficult  to  understand:  the  case,  however,  is  simple  and  per- 
fectly intelligible.  During  the  subsistence  of  the  lease  which  would 
terminate  with  Dr.  Shadwell's  life,  to  endow  the  living  from  the  rent- 
oharge  was  impracticable;  but  it  was  suggested  that  through  the 
reservation  of  an  annual  sum  from  the  sale,  and  an  appropriation  of 
it  by  deed  to  the  benefice,  the  intended  object  might  be  accomplished. 
I  admit  that  I  might  have  fixed  the  commencement  of  the  augmenta- 
tion from  the  moment  of  Dr.  Shadwell's  death  ;  but  what  would  have 
been  the  consequence  ?  The  living  might  in  the  meantime  have  been 
lold,  and  the  person  appointed  might  have  been  some  one  whom  no 
bishop  could  approve.  Who  might  have  received,  or  who  paid  the 
purchase-money,  was  a  matter  not  likely  to  have  come  under  my 
cognizance,  and  could  never  enter  into  consideration.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  took  the  only  course  which  was  open  to  me ;  and  I 
think  that  few  people  of  common  prudence  would  have  acted  other- 
wise. Mr.  Richards  did  not  stand  in  need  of  the  increased  income ; 
and  there  was  nothing  which  gave  him  a  claim  upon  my  pecuniary 
reioarees. 

I  am  willing  to  admit  that  some  vexation  and  chagrin  at  the 
arrangement  was  not  unnatural ;  and  in  that  point  of  view  it  gave  me 
eoDcem  :  but  making  some  allowance  for  misapprehension,  and  much 
for  impulse  of  temper,  I  can  find  no  excuse  for  the  violence  and  per« 
teverance  with  which  he  declaimed  against  his  diocesan,  not  only  as 
!ie  says,  in  private  society,  but  in  committee-rooms,  in  the  streets,  and 
vberever  he  could  obtain  a  listener.  It  required  no  <<  tale-bearers" 
o  make  known  a  course  of  agitation,  which  would  have  better  suited 
m  electioneering  partizan  than  a  Christian  pastor.  On  one  occasion, 
le  testified  a  degree  of  personal  animosity,  which  I  could  not  have 
lelieved  that  any  degree  of  provocation  would  have  produced.  As  to 
lis  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr. 
Elichards  prints  a  letter  from  Mr.  Horsman,  the  member  to  whom  had 
>bviou8ly  been  supplied  the  substance  of  his  intended  deposition,  in 
>fder  to  show  that  he  did  not  ofier  himself  as  a  witness  till  he  had 
received  a  letter  from  that  gentleman  ;  and  that  the  communication 
began  with  a  <' gentleman  resident- in  Bristol,''  who  directed  Mr. 
Horsman  to  Mr.  Richards  as  a  person  "  acquainted  with  all  the  facts." 
This  intervention  of  a  third  person  is  exactly  the  manner  in  which  one 
might  expect  such  an  afiair  to  have  been  brought  about;  it  in  no 
degree  invalidates  or  alters  my  position,  nor  will  it  make  any  one 
believe  that  he  was  an  unwiHing  witness,  compelled  to  speak  the 
Irath,  and  lamenting  that  his  testimony  should  be  so  disparaging  to 
hb  bishop.  He  complains  indeed  of  my  term  "  obloquy,"  and  appeals 
lo  t}ie  **  test  of  truth."     Let  us  then  examine  by  that  test  the  first 
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instance  to  \?hich  lie  refers.     Question  2699.  '^  Are  the  estate  of 
Horfield  and  the  parish  of  Horlield  the  same  ?    Answer.  Yes.    Tbere 
is  a  second  estate  called  Horfield  Court  Estate,  the  fee-simple  of 
which  was  sold  for  a  palace,  which  was  also  the  bishop's;  ahogetker 
he  would  have  liod  20,000/.  out  of  the  parish^  and  the  parish  did  not  gd 
one  farthing^  and  the  consequence  iSy  that  there  is  a  very  great  outcry  m 
the  parish  ;  there  is  no  provision  for  a  school  or  any  thing  else  J*    Not 
if  this  be  not  obloquy,  where  can  it  be  found  ?     And  so  far  froei 
being  extracted  from  an  unwilling  witness,  as  is  pretended,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  words  printed  in  italics  are  actually  not  in  the  nature 
of  a  reply  to  the  examiner's  question ;  they  are  perfectly  Tolootarj 
and  gratuitous.     But,  says  Mr.  Richards,  '< simply  and  literally  the 
statement  is  true."     What  statement  ?     It  is  indeed  true  that  6900/. 
and  11,587/.,  if  added  together,  make  a  sum  not  very  far  short  of 
20,000/.      But  this   is  the  only  thing  expressed  or  implied  in  the 
sentence  which  approximates  to  truth.     Would  any  person  living  who 
intended  to  give  a  fair  view  of  facts,  have  joined  together  two  pecQ« 
niary  transactions  of  a  nature  so  totally  heterogeneous  ?    The  fint 
was  not  a  receipt,  but  a  compulsory  expenditure  from  the  propertjof 
the  bishopric  :  the  second  sum  might  rather  be  said  to  come  out  of 
Durham,  and  the  other  rich  sees  which  supply  the  Episcopal  Fond, 
than  out  of  the  parish  of  Horfield ;  and  supposing  it  to  have  been  paid* 
the  sum  of  1287/.  would  at  the  same  moment  have  been  given  by  me 
as  a  benefaction  to  the  parish.     Mr.  Richards  has  <<  no  doubt  that  the 
committee  and  every  candid  person  would  understand  him  ;**  of  coune 
they  would,  provided  they  already  knew  the  real  circumstances ;  bat 
not  otherwise.     It  was  easy  to  foresee  with  what  eagerness  those  per« 
sons  and  journals  which,  from  whatever  motives,  are  hostile  to  the 
church  and  the  hierarchy,  would  seize  upon  such  a  story,  told  by  so 
incumbent   of  his   own   diocesan ;    accordingly,   in    reprinting  the 
evidence^  (which  was  industriously  circulated  among  such  newspapers,) 
this  sentence  is  generally  given  in  italics ;  and  has  been  followed  by 
many  a  diatribe  against  a  bishop  who  could  be  so  rapacious,  so  meas, 
so  hard-hearted,  such  a  lover  of  filthy  lucre,  as  to  put  into  hb  pocket 
the  enormous  sum  of  20,000/.,  unfeelingly  wrung  from  a  poor  district, 
without  giving  to  the  destitute  parish  one  single  farthing. 

Mr.  Richards  accounts  for  this  statement  by  his  wish  to  a?oid 
«  circumlocution."  A  more  probable  reason  may  be  suggested  than 
the  love  of  brevity.  1  had  heard  of  his  using  those  identical  words 
before  his  evidence  to  the  committee  had  been  given  ;  and  I  beliere 
that  this  was  the  very  assertion  by  which  he  had  laboured  to  excite, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  parish,  the  '<  outcry"  of  which  he  speaks.  The 
sentence  being  ready  upon  his  tongue,  flew  out,  it  would  seem,  with- 
out waiting  for  a  suitable  occasion.  It  appears  from  Mr.  Horsotts's 
letter,  that  the  effect  of  this  evidence  to  my  prejudice  was  very  greit: 
he  says,  *<  Your  evidence  no  doubt  made  a  great  impression  on  the 

committee  ;  even  Mr. ,  who  was  eager  to  take  up  the  codgebfor 

the  bishop,  was  vanquished  by  the  tone  of  your  evidence,  and  fdt  that 
it  carried  with  it  a  conviction  of  truth  and  moderation  which  wasquit* 
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leftistible.*'  To  be  sure,  nothing  of  all  this  can  be  inferred  from  the 
rioted  report,  but  supposing  it  to  be  a  correct  representation,  what 
oes  it  prove,  but  that  the  injury  of  which  I  complained  had  been 
Mire  considerable  than  might  have  been  supposed  ? 

Mr.  Richards  complains  of  my  applying  to  him  the  term  *'  malig- 
itj."  If  he  will  look  again  at  page  14,  the  only  place  of  my  letter 
a  which  the  word  occurs,  he  will  see  that  it  is  not  used  with  reference 
0  himself. 

Mr.  Richards'  letter  contains  some  other  invidious  allegations  for 
rfaich  there  is  no  warrant ;  first,  in  page  6,  he  speaks  in  petulant  terms 
f  an  allusion  to  him  in  my  communication  to  the  commissioners  pf 
^eb.  1>,  1847,  and  of  my  having  ^*  condescended  to  tise  him**  in  gather- 
ig  information  respecting  the  copyholds  of  Horfield.  I  sincerely 
egret  the  publication  of  a  paper  written  by  me  in  a  moment  of  excite- 
sent  at  what  bore  the  semblance  of  an  atfront.  Having  neither  done 
or  imagined  anything  of  which  I  was  ashamed,  I  resolved  that  there 
bould  be  no  imputation  of  concealment  or  disguise ;  hence  the  refer- 
nee  to  persons  and  circumstances,  which  in  an  ordinary  case  would 
ave  been  indiscreet.  But  Mr,  Richai*ds  should  remember,  that  this 
aper  was  made  public  not  by  me,  but  by  his  friend  the  secretary.* 
ean  only  add,  that  in  the  allusion  which  he  discovers,  no  *'  insinua- 
on"  or  imputation  in  the  least  disparaging  to  himself  was  intended. 
*he  fact  of  his  connexion  with  the  secretary,  if,  as  he  thinks,  I  had 
eard  it  some  years  ago,  was  certainly  not  present  to  my  mind  at  the 
me  of  writing.  Whatever  communications  had  taken  place  between 
s  respecting  Horfield,  were  rather  of  his  seeking  than  mine  ;  and  they 
slated  to  matters  in  which,  as  being  interested  in  the  same  property, 
'e  had  in  some  respects  a  common  concern.  Beyond  this  mutual 
iterent  I  never  enquired ;  nor  did  I  ever  pry  into  his  private  con- 
ems,  or  the  amount  or  tenure  of  his  private  property. 

Secondly,  he  complains  of  my  having  made  charges  against  him 
not  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  but  deliberately  advanced  in  print, 
fler  the  lapse  of  mani^  months.**  No  one  would  believe  that  I  should 
illingly  have  postponed  my  statement  for  many  months,  and  thu<« 
It  Mr.  Richards  for  so  long  a  time  to  represent  the  matter  in  his 
vn  way.  But  he  forgets  that  the  evidence  before  the  committee, 
lOUgh  given  in  July,  was  not  made  public  till  November ;  nor  was  it 
II  the  latter  end  of  that  month  that  I  received  an  important  ducu- 


^  I  cannot  believe  that  any  secretary  to  a  public  Board,  who  holds  his  plsce  by  a 
mker  tenure  than  an  Act  of  Parliament,  would  have  ventured  to  make  public  such 
paper  as  that  in  question,  without  asking  the  cousent  of  the  Board  or  of  the  writer. 
loogfa  addressed  to  the  Commissioners,  it  partook  much  more  of  a  private  than  a 
iblie  character,  relating  as  it  did  to  a  communication  of  au  unusual  nature,  and 
Bvejed  in  an  unusual  manner,  to  one  of  their  members.  The  offence  having  beon 
noved  by  explanation  above  a  year  before,  the  production  of  such  a  document 
d  DO  tendency  but  to  cause  mischief.  I  am  aware  of  the  power  asserted  by  Par- 
■lentary  Committees  with  respect  to  the  production  of  papers}  but  1  am  convinced 
It  neither  this  Committee,  nor^any  other  body  of  gentlemen,  would  have  enforced, 
even  wished  for  the  communication  of  the  details  of  a  personal  misunderstanding 
ddi  had  ceased  to  eiist. 

Vot.  XXXV.—j4pril,  1849.  2  i 
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ment  printed  in  page  17,  the  disavowal  by  the  commiatioDen  of  ai 
**  impression  respecting  some  engagement  or  understandiiigy"  which 
their  secretary  had  in  his  evidence  attributed  to  them. 

In  Mr.  Richards'  pamphlet  I  find  two  topics  advanced,  for  which 
my  remarks  upon  his  conduct  seem  to  have  afforded  no  groiuid«. 
These  are,  the  union  of  the  two  sees  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  in  the 
year  1836,  and  my  rights  over  Horfield  Manor  Estate.     Upon  both 
these  points  there  is  a  looseness  of  expression  and  disregard  of  fadi 
which  refutes  his  claim  to  accurate  information.*     Fint,  he  mistakes 
the  cause  of  the  union.     The  facts  were  these :  it  had  at  that  time 
been  determined  by  a  superior  power,  that  in  the  projected  cburcb- 
reform  there  must  be  no  increase  in  the  number  of  English  bishopt: 
and  the  church  commissioners,  being  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the 
erection  of  two  new  sees  at  Ripon  and  Manchester  was  a  measore 
indispensably  required,  were  therefore  constrained  to  recommend  two 
unions  of  existing  bishoprics.     Mr.  Richards  is  mistaken  in  saying 
(p.  12)  that  the  poverty  of  the  see  of  Bristol  was  the  principal,  if  not 
the  sole  argument  for  the  union  of  the  see.     The  average  value  wts 
indeed  not  considered  so  much  as  Mr.  Horsman's  estimate  of  2500/.f 
still  less  as  Mr.  Richards',  8000/.  (See  JSv.  2684) ;  but  it  stood  higher 
in  the  scale  of  incomes  than  Llandaff  and  Rochester,  and  perhaps 
others.     The  territorial  inconvenience  of  the  ancient  diocese  of  Bristol 
(for  the  restoration  of  which  Mr.  R.  "  ardently  longs")  was  the  ci^ 
cumstance  which  marked  it  as  a  subject  of  change.     It  consisted  of 
the  deanery  of  Bristol  and  the  county  of  Dorset,  two  districts  separated 
by  the  interposition  of  another  diocese.     The  union  with  Gloucester 
was  not  a  matter  of  my  seeking,  or  my  desire.     I  had  indeed  con- 
curred  in   recommending   two   different  arrangements  which  were 
abandoned.    And  when  the  formation  of  the  present  see  became  inevit* 
able,  and  the  contemporaneous  avoidance  of  Bristol  by  Bishop  Allen's 
translation  caused  me  to  be  invited  to  undertake  the  united  charge, 
it  was  not  without  much  apprehension  that  I  complied.     I  knew  thai 
my  duties  and  responsibilities  would  be  more  than  doubled,  and  that 
the  increased  expenses  would  absorb  any  increased  income  that  might 
be  anticipated.     Besides,  I  expected  from  the  probable  unpopuUrity 
of  the  change  among  the  clergy,  a  much  greater  degree  of  difficoltj 
than  I  have  in  fact  experienced.     But  had  I  declined  the  task,  the 
foundation  of  the  see  of  Ripon  could  not  have  taken  place,  and  a 
measure  from  which  so  much  benefit  to  the  church  was  anticipated, 
and  has  actually  resulted,  must  have  been  postponed  so  long  as  I  held 
the  see  of  Gloucester.     I  believe  that  no  one  will  say  that  1  ought  to 
have  hesitated  to  undertake  the  duties  which  Providence  had  thus 
imposed  upon  me. 

Mr.  Richards  declares  his  wishes  for  a  large  increase  of  the  Epis- 
copate, for  the  diminution  of  bishops'  incomes,  and  their  exclusion 

*  Mr.  R.'s  Evidence  does  not  bear  out  the  assumption  with  which  it  oommeDO^ 
that  he  **  knows  all  the  circomstances  respecting  the  estate  of  Horfield."  I  cooit 
twenty- three  of  his  answers  which  involye  mistakes  or  ioDaceoracies,  more  or  k* 
important 
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tHD  the  House  of  Lords.  In  none  of  these  suggestions  is  he  original, 
Dd  they  are  irrelevant  to  the  letter,  the  statements  of  which  he  was 
Dtwering. 

The  desire  of  Mr.  Richards  to  place  the  conduct  of  his  diocesan  in 
Ji  invidious  light  sometimes  outruns  common  discretion — I  had 
Imost  said  common  sense.  In  page  12,  he  says,  that  the  sale  of  my 
Bterest  in  Horfield  frustrated  and  demolished  his  hope  of  seeing  the 
ee  of  Bristol  restored  I  Must  it  not  be  evident  to  the  meanest  capacity 
imong  his  readers,  that  the  object  and  tendency  of  the  sale  was  in  an 
opposite  direction,  was  calculated  to  serve  the  Episcopal  Fund,  and 
herefore  to  facilitate  the  erection  of  additional  bishoprics  ? 

In  page  11,  Mr.  Richards  declares  his  opinion,  held  for  many  years, 
hat  I  am  under  some  moral  obligation  not  to  renew  Horfield  for  my 
»wn  benefit.  Either  this  declaration  is  not  sincere,  or  it  follows  from 
lis  own  confession,  that  in  his  two  attempts  to  obtain  from  me  a  lease 
»f  the  estate,  he  had  been  soliciting  me  to  violate  what  he  thought  a 
Doral  obligation,  and  that  too  for  private  views  of  his  own  !  From 
bis  dilemma  he  can  never  escape.* 

I  am  entitled  to  demand  the  reason,  which  makes  a  distinction 
leCween  my  right  to  lease  Horfield,  and  my  right  to  lease  the  other 
iroperties  of  my  see*  Mr.  Richards  gives  two  reasons  :  first.  Bishop 
}raj  did  not  renew,  having  been  unable  to  obtain  the  fine  which  he 
lemanded ;  secondly,  "  Bishop  Allen  was,''  as  Mr,  Richards  imagines, 
>pat  under  tenns  not  to  renew,  at  least  on  lives.''  The  first  reason 
s  frivolous  ;  the  second  is  based  on  a  positive  untruth.  Mr.  Richards, 
Ddeed,  imaginet  it  true.  Is  it  then  possible  that  a  clergyman  can, 
ipon  the  ground  of  a  vague  suspicion,  endeavour  to  fix  upon  his 
>i0hop  the  charge  of  neglecting  a  moral  obligation  ?  Even  if  the  fact 
rere  as  he  imagines,  his  inference  with  regard  to  myself  would  fail, 
inless  I  had  been  made  acquainted  with  the  inhibition  placed  upon 
Bishop  A]len«  But  I  know  the  fact  to  have  been  directly  otherwise : 
ind  I  know  it  upon  the  authority  of  Bishop  Allen  himself:  from  him 
[  heard  the  story,  upon  which  Mr.  Richards  seems  to  pride  himself. 
if  his  correspondence  with  Lord  Melbourne,  and  likewise  its  result, 
Fhe  Minister  told  him,  that  he  received  the  see  upon  the  same  foot- 
tag  aa  all  other  bishops  had  received  it,  and  that  the  estate  in  question 
iras  his  to  deal  with  as  the  other  estates.  I  could  name  persons  to 
whom  the  bishop  gave  a  similar  account.  In  fact,  his  anticipations 
if  the  Horfield  estate  falling  into  his  hands  were  well  known  to  many 
irith  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  conversing  at  that  period.  The 
Bain  reason  of  his  not  having  efiected  the  renewal  during  the  short 
jme  that  he  held  the  see  was  this :  he  was  a  believer  in  the  reports  of 
Dr.  Shadwell  being  then  at  the  point  of  death.  It  is  with  extreme 
"elactanoe  that  I  speak  at  all  of  the  views  of  my  predecessors,  to  whom 
we  cannot  now  appeal ;  but  the  use  made  by  Messrs.  Murray  and 
Richards  of  the  name  of  Bishop  Allen,  compels  me  to  vindicate  his 

*  Mr.  R.  seems  only  able  to  recollect  one  of  these  applications,  made  several  years 
fo.  He  did,  however,  make  another  request  to  the  same  effect,  in  the  Vestry  of 
tt  Nicholas',  Bristol,  at  a  period  sabseqaent  to  the  Order  in  Council  of  Jane,  1847. 

2  i2 
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memory  from  the  imputation  of  having  left  upon  record  an  asserlioo 
that  he  had   refrained  from  renewing  Horfield ;  the  notorious  fact 
being  that  he  was  earnestly  desirous  of  so  doing,  though  he  hesitated 
as  to  the  most  beneficial  course,  till  it  was  too  late  to  adopt  any.   The 
paragraph  of  a  letter  of  his,  written  after  he  was  Bishop  of  Ely,  and 
relating  to  a  very  different  topic,  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Murray  as  implying 
such  forbearance.     But  it  implies  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  was  iatro- 
duced  with  a  very  different  object.     He  bad  felt  pique<l  at  the  Cod- 
raissioners  (of  whom  lie  was  not  at  that  time  a  member)  never  haviog 
consulted  him  upon  the  arrangements  to  be  made  for  the  union  of  the 
two  sees ;  and  he  seems  to  have  intended  by  this  paragraph  to  intimate 
a  sense  of  their  neglect.     His  recommendation  would  have  been  to 
devote  this  estate  to  restore  the  palace ;  a  scheme  which  proceeded 
upon  an  idea  that  it  was  about  to  fall  into  immediate  possession. 

In  confirmation  of  his  position,  Mr.  Richards  adds,  **  the  examples, 
or  alleged  examples,  of  other  bishops,  under  (as  it  was  asserted) 
similar  circumstances,  appropriating  to  public  purposes  large  renewal 
fines ;''  and  again,  "  The  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  subject  of  the  church  leases  in  1838."  It  is  true 
that  the  Bishops  of  London,  Lincoln,  Exeter,  Lichfield,  and  others, 
have  at  different  times  appropriated  large  sums  to  church  building  and 
similar  public  purposes,  and  they,  most  probably,  did  so  from  renewal 
fines  :  indeed,  whenever  bishops  make  extraordinary  donations,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  they  proceed  from  that  source;  since  in  hardly  anj 
see  is  the  fixed  revenue  more  than  equal  to  the  regular  expenditure. 
But  I  know  not  to  what  particular  cases  he  refers,  nor  can  I  discorer 
what  possible  bearing  the  remark  has  upon  his  position,  that  1  am 
under  a  moral  obligation  not  to  lease  Horfield.  The  other  observa- 
tion is  not  more  apposite  ;  the  committee  of  1888  having  in  fact  made 
no  report  whatever,  but  merely  published  a  volume  of  evidence! 

I  was  aware,  before  Mr.  Richards'  pamphlet  appeared,  that  all  the 
storm  of  abuse  to  which  I  have  been  subject,  was  really  caused  hj  the 
manner  in  which  I  designed  to  employ  the  purchase-money;  but'^it 
is  better  to  suffer  for  doing  well  than  for  doing  evil  ;**  and  in  all  the 
clamour,  rancorous  as  it  is,  I  have  not  seen  it  pretended  that  any  con- 
cealment was  practised,  or  that  any  one  person  or  interest  would  have 
been  prejudiced.  In  the  slightest  degree,  by  the  transaction. 

As  long  as  Mr.  Richards  continues  to  asperse  and  reproach  hii 
bishop,  to  foment  disunion  in  the  church,  and  thereby  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  her  enemies,  so  long  will  he  receive  the  praises  and 
flatteries  of  the  persons  who  feel  the  benefit  of  such  an  auxiliary* 
But  he  is  strangely  unobservant  of  human  nature,  if  he  thinks  that  he 
secures  the  respect  even  of  those  in  whose  laudatory  letters  and  para- 
graphs he  so  much  rejoices. 

J.  H.  G.  h  B. 

SupletoD,  February,  1849. 
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JUfiULEE  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISIIAN 

KNOWLEDGE. 

[Communicated  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Societj/.] 

The  Third  Jubilee,  or  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the 
Society,  was  celebrated  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  on  Thursday,  March 
8y  1849.  The  very  large  attendance  on  this  occasion  served  to  show 
how  strong  a  hold  the  Institution  has  on  the  minds  of  its  members, 
and  of  the  public  in  general. 

Long  before  the  service  commenced,  the  nave  was  thronged  with 
persons  waiting  for  admission.     His  Royal  Highness  the   Duke  of 
Cambridge,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  the  Lord 
Bbhop  of  London,  entered  the  cathedral  by  the  south-west  door  a 
little  before  three  o'clock.     The  Lord  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  was  prevented  by  illness  from  attending.     The  Bishops  of 
St.  David's,  St.  Asaph,  Hereford,  and  Madras ;  the  Archdeacon  of 
London  ;  Canons  T.  Dale,  J.  Endell  Tyler,  and  the  Hon.   H.  M. 
Villiers,  with  a  large  body  of  Prebendaries,  were  present.     The  pro- 
cession having  been  formed  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  His  Royal 
Highness,  and  the  prelates,  preceded  by  the  choristers,  vicars  choral, 
and  the  clergy  of  the  cathedral,  moved  into  the  choir,  and  took  their 
places.     They  were  followed  by  the  clergy  who  attended,  the  members 
of  the  Society,  and  the  rest  of  the  congregation ;  the  whole  of  the 
choir,  including  the  closets  and  galleries,  being  soon  completely  filled. 
The  service  began  at  a  quarter  past  three.     The  Rev.  J.  T.  Bennett, 
M.A.,  and  the   Rev.  Dr.  Knapp,  minor  canons,  were  the  readers. 
The  anthems,  "  Blessed  be  thou.  Lord  God  of  Israel"  (Kent),  after 
the  Third  Collect;  ''Oh,  where  shall  wisdom  be  found?"  (Boyce), 
before  the  sermon  ;  and  '*  Hallelujah,  for  the  Lord  God  omnipotent 
reigneth*'  (Handel),  after  the  sermon,  were  sung  with  entire   pro- 
priety, and  that  chastened  power  so  well  becoming  the  subject  and 
the  place.     The  members  of  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's,  with  those  of 
the  Chapel  Royal,  Westminster  Abbey,  and  Windsor,  under  the  able 
direction  of  Mr.  Goss,  the  organist  of  the  cathedral,  willingly  gave 
their  services. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  president  of  the  Society,  preached 
the  sermon  ;  his  grace  taking  his  text  from  Jer.  xxxi.  34.  *'  And 
they  shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his  neighbour,  and  every  man  his 
brother,  saying,  Know  the  Lord  :  for  they  shall  all  know  me,  from  the 
least  of  them  unto  the  greatest  of  them,  saith  the  Lord."  The  Arch- 
bishop's voice  was  heard  throughout  the  portion  of  the  building  in 
which  the  service  took  place.  His  grace  has  been  requested  to  give 
the  Society  permission  to  print  the  sermon. 

There  was  only  one  ground  of  regret  to  the  Standing  Committee 
and  friends  of  the  Society,  in  connexion  with  this  sacred  festival^* 
namely,  the  want  of  room  for  many  who  had  resorted  to  the  cathedral 
in  expectation  of  admission  into  the  choir.  So  general  was  the  interest 
felt  10  the  Jubilee^  that  considerable  numbers,  unable  to  iind  entrance 
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into  the  choir,  remained  during  the  service  io  the  north  and  south 
aisles,  as  well  as  in  the  nave.  Benches  were  provided  for  those  who 
were  collected  in  the  aisles. 

The  great  interest  which  was  manifested  on  this  occasion  can 
scarcely  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  considered,  that  the  Society, 
founded  exactly  150  years  since,  after  struggling  through  many  diffi- 
culties, has  been  instrumental,  under  Divine  Providence,  in  doing  so 
much  good  ;  aiding  the  cause  of  national  education,  planting  churches 
and  colleges  in  the  colonies,  affording  spiritual  Advice  and  comfort  to 
thousands  of  poor  emigrants,  and  dispersing  Bibles,  Prayer  Books, 
and  tracts,  by  millions,  at  home  and  abroad.  Its  labour  of  love  in  the 
advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  was  begun  by  five  sealous 
churchmen  ;  and  it  now  consists  of  17,150  members.  Had  not  the 
support  which  the  Society  had  previously  received  proved  its  accept- 
ance as  a  handmaid  to  the  church,  the  event  of  Thursday  last,  and  the 
fervent  thanksgivings  to  Him  who  has  so  long  blessed  its  effortSy 
would  have  sufficiently  indicated  the  sense  of  its  worth  as  an  institu- 
tion of  national  value  and  importance. 

The  collection  in  the  cathedral  amounted  to  812/.  ISs.  6if.,  exclusive 
of  150/.  received  on  the  morning  of  the  Jubilee  from  the  Doncsster 
District  Committee.  Liberal  donations  from  other  committees  have 
been  announced,  some  of  which  have  been  received.  A  statement  of 
the  several  amounts,  under  the  head  of  the  Jubilee  Fund,  will  bedulj 
published ;  and  should  any  particular  object  which  falls  within  the 
Society's  operations  be  specified  by  any  of  the  contributors,  the  sum 
forwarded  will  be  appropriated  accordingly. 

Much  co-operation  has  been  afforded  by  the  local  branches.  The 
Bishops  of  Kipon,  Norwich,  Lichfield,  Peterborough,  and  Chester, 
kindly  engaged  to  preach  jubilee  sermons  in  their  dioceses:  asd 
Bishop  Coleridge,  formerly  secretary  of  the  Society,  preached  oo 
Thursday  in  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury. 

It  is  due  to  two  liberal  benefactors  in  the  city  to  add,  that  the  col- 
lection  at  St.  Paul's  included  a  donation  of  100/.  from  T.  Hohne, 
Esq.,  and  52/.  lOs.  from  Richard  Gilbert,  Esq.  All  the  sums  hitherto 
contributed  have  been  free  offerings,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  wordi; 
the  committee  and  officers  of  the  Institution  not  having  in  u/ 
instance  pressed  for  a  collection. 


THE  POPE'S  ENCYCLICAL  LETTER. 

A  FEW  days  ago  we  met  in  one  of  the  newspapers  with  a  copy  of 
a  document  purporting  to  be  the  translation  of  an  EncycHcal 
Letter  lately  issued  by  the  Pope.  The  contents  were  so  extra- 
ordinary, that  we  could  scarcely  persuade  oureelves  to  believe  it 
to  be  authentic.  However,  all  doubt  of  that  sort  is  now  put  an 
end  to,  by  the  appearance  of  the  original  document  in  the  lead- 
ing article  of  the  Tablet  of  March  24th.     We  reprint  it  and  the 
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translation  that  accompanies  it,  along  with  the  introductory  obser- 
Yations  of  the  editor.  The  Letter  itself  is  every  way  worthy  of 
being  preserved,  and  the  editorial  remarks,  as  indicative  of  the 
religious  condition  of  English  Romanists,  are  not  less  deserving 
of  notice. 

**THE  ENCYCLICAL  LETTER  OF  THE  POPE. 

'*  We  publish  with  no  ordinary  feelings  of  exultation  and  joy  the 
Encyclical  Letter  of  the  Successor  of  St.  Peter,  dated  from  GaSta, 
Feb.  2,  1849.  Pius  IX.  in  his  exile,  banished  from  the  city  where 
his  predecessors  ruled,  and  overwhelmed  with  the  anxieties  of  his  poli- 
tical position,  is  preparing  to  exercise  one  of  his  noblest  spiritual 
functions.  In  the  midst  of  trouble  and  contention,  and  while  depend- 
ing on  the  precarious  bounty  of  others,  he  is  not  unmindful  that  he  is 
the  chief  Pastor  of  the  Christian  flock,  and  that  he  has  duties  to  per- 
form from  which  no  triab  can  release  him.  Now,  while  deprived  of 
all  political  power,  while  almost  a  wanderer  on  the  earth,  he  is  about 
to  determine  a  question  which  for  500  years  has  been  open,  and  for  a 
portion  of  that  time  hotly  debated  to  and  fro. 

^<  The  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  are  now  agreed,  and  the  whole 
Catholic  world  calls  for  a  definite  sentence  from  the  Infallible  Judge. 
Id  the  course  of  ages  the  contested  doctrine  has  become  clearer;  holy 
and  wise  men  have  poured  forth  the  stores  of  their  learning ;  and 
above  all,  the  devotion  of  the  faithful  has  unravelled  many  perplexi- 
Lies.  The  apostolic  see  has  been  petitioned  to  determine  the  truth, 
lod  by  a  solemn  decree  to  pronounce  the  Conception  of  the  Virgin 
Mother,  Immaculate. 

<*  To  us  in  this  country  the  decision  of  the  Holy  Father  will  be  matter 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  Our  own  archbishop,  St.  Anselm, 
was  distinguished  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  urged  the  celebration  of 
the  Feast  of  the  Conception,  and  for  his  devotion  to  the  Mother  of 
God ;  it  was  to  St.  Thomas  that  she  revealed  her  seven  Heavenly 
joys  ;  and  our  great  schoolman,  Scotus,  maintained  against  those  who 
denied  it,  that  her  Conception  was  Immaculate  without  stain  of  original 
sin.  The  Letter  of  the  Holy  Father  we  publish  in  the  original,  and 
append  to  it  an  English  version,  so  that  all  our  readers  may  participate 
in  the  common  joy. 

"  *  Pius  P.P.,  IX. 

**  ^  Venerabiles  Fratres, — Salutem  et  Apostolicam  Benedictionem.-^ 
Ubt  primum,  nullis  certe  Nostris  meritis,  sed  arcane  divinsB  Provi- 
dentisB  consilio,  adsublimem  Principis  Apostolorum  Cathedram  evecti, 
totius  EcclesisB  gubernacula  tractanda  suscepimus,  summa  quidem 
eonsolatione  affecti  fuimus,  Venerabiles  Fratres,  cum  noverimus  quo- 
modo  in  Pontificatu  recolendse  memorise  Gregorii  XVI.,  Praedeces- 
ioris  Nostri,  ardentissimum  in  Catholico  orbe  mirifice  revixerit  desi- 
deriumy  ut  ab  Apostolica  Sede  tandem  aliquando  solemn!  judicio 
iecerneretur,  Sanctissimam  Dei  Genitricem,  omniumque  nostrum 
unantissioiam  matrem,  Immaculatara  Virginam  Mariam  absque  labe 
»riginali    fuisse   conceptam.      Quod   pientissimum  desiderium  dare 
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aperlequc  testantur,  atque  demonstrant  postulationes  turn  ad  eumdem 
Frsedecessorem  Nostrum,  turn  ad  Nos  ipsos  continenter  periatse,  qnibos 
et  clarissimi  Antistites,  et  illustria  Canonicorum,  Collegia,  ct  Reli- 
giosse  Familise,  inter  quas  inclytus  Prsedicatorum  Ordo  certatim  effla* 
gitarunt,  ut  in  Sacra  Liturgia,  ac  prsesertim  in  Praefatione  Mifttee  de 
Beatissimae  Virginis  Conceptione  vocem  illam  Immaculaiam  palam  pab- 
liccque  enunciare  et  addere  llceret.  Quibus  postulationibus  ab  eodem 
Pra^decessore  Nostrn,  atque  a  nobis  ipsis  quam  libeotissime  fuit  obse- 
cundatuni.  Accedit  etiam,  Venerabiles  Fratres,  ut  quamplarimi  e 
vestro  ordine  suas  litteras  ad  ipsum  Decessorem  Nostrum,  et  ad  Nos 
dare  non  destiterint,  per  quas  iteratis  petitionibus,  atque  ingeminatis 
studiis  expostularunt,  ut  veluti  Catholics  Ecclesiee  doctrinam  defiaire 
vellemus,  Beatissimae  Virginis  Marise  Conceptum  Immaculatom  om- 
nino  fuisse,  atque  ab  omni  prorsus  originalis  culpae  labe  immuDem. 
Neque  vero  hac  nostra  etiam  eetate  defuere  viri  ingenio,  virtute,  pie* 
tate,  doctrina  prsestantes,  qui  doctis  ac  laboriosis  eorum  scriptis  hajtu- 
modi  argumenium,  pientissimamque  sententiam  ita  illustrarunt,  utoon 
pauci  mirentur,  quod  nondum  ab  Ecclesia,  et  Apostolica  Sede  bic 
Sanctissimee  Virgini  decernatur  honor,  quem  communis  fidelium  pietas 
Virgini  ipsi,  ex  solemni  cjusdem  Ecclesiae  et  Sedis  judicio,  atque  aac- 
toritate  tribui,  tantopere  exoptat.  Equidem  hujusmodi  vota  pergrata, 
pcrque  jucunda  Nobis  fuere,  qui  vel  a  teneris  annis  nihil  potius,  nihil 
antiquius  habnimus,  quam  singulari  pietate,  et  obsequio,  atque  intimo 
cordis  affectu  Beatissimani  Virginem  Mariam  colere,  et  ea  peragere, 
quae  ad  majorem  ipsius  Virginis  gloriaro,  et  laudem  procurandam,  cal- 
tumque  promo vendura  conducere  posse  videantur.  Itaque  yel  ab  ipso 
supremi  Nostri  Pontificatus  exordio  summa  quidem  alacritate  in  tanti 
niomenti  negotium  curas  cogitationesque  Nostras  serio  convertimas, 
atque  humiles  fervidasque  Deo  Optimo  Maximo  preces  adhiberehaod 
omisimus,  ut  coelestis  suae  gratise  lumine  mentem  Nostram  coUostrare 
velit,  quo  cognoscere  possimusquid  in  hac  re  a  Nobis  sit  peragendum. 
Etenim  ea  potissimum  spe  nitimur  fore,  ut  Beatissima  Virgo  qnc 
meriiorum  vertivem  supra  omnes  Angelorttm  dioros  usque  adioHnm  Dei- 
talis  erexift*  atque  antiqui  serpentis  caput  virtutis  pede  contrivjt,qa»- 
que  ifiter  Christum  et  Ecclesiam  constiltUa^f  ac  tota  suavis  et  plena 
gratiarum  christianum  populum  a  maximis  quibusque  calami tatibos, 
omniumque  hostium  insidiis  et  inipetu,  semper  eripuit,  atque  ab  io- 
teritu  vindicavit,  tristissimas  quoque  ac  luctuosissimas  nostras  vicissi- 
tudines,  acerbissimasque  augustias,  labores,  necessitates  amplissimo, 
quo  solet,  matcrni  sui  animi  miserans  affectu,  velit  prsBsentissimo, 
seque  ac  potentissimo  suo  apud  Deum  patrocinio,  et  divioas  iracundis 
flagella,  quibus  propter  peccata  nostra  affligimur,  avertere,  et  turbu- 
lentissimas  malorum  procellas,  quibus  cum  incredibili  animi  Nostri 
doloro  [^sic  dolore J  ubique  jactatur  Ecclesia,  compescere,  dissipare,  et 
luctum  Nostrum  converterein  gaudium.  Optime  enim  nostis,  Venera- 
biles Fratres,  omnemfiducicB  Noslrce  rationem  in  Sanctissima  Virgine  ettf 


*  S.  Gregor.  Pap.  JSxposif.  in  libros  Begum,  [i  §•  5  Ed.  Ben.]" 

f  S,  Bernard  Sam,  in  cap.  XH.  Apocaft/ps,  [Dom.  iof.  Oct.  Assanap.  §  5  El. 
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boaiufni  quandoquidem  Deus  tolius  honi  plenitudinem  posuii  in 
ma  ;  ui  proinde  si  quid  spei  in  nobU  esty  n  quid  gratia,  si  quid  saluiiSf 
Ea  noverimwf  redundare  .  .  .  •  quia  sic  est  voluntas  Ejus,  Qui  totum 
«  habere  voluit  per  Mariam.* 

^  ^  Hitic  aliquos  ecclesiasticos  viros  pietate  spectatos,  ac  tlieologicis 
sctpUnis  apprime  excultos,  et  nonnullos  Venerabiles  Fratres  Nostros 
iDcte  RomanaB  Ecclesise  Cardinales  virtute,  religione,  consilio,  pru- 
SDtia,  ac  reruin  divinarum  scientia  illustres  selegiinus,  eisque  com- 
lissimus,  ut  pro  eoruin  prudentia  atque  doctrina  gravissimum  argu- 
lentam  omni  ex  parte  accuratissimc  examiDandum  curarent,  ac 
ibiode  eorum  sententiam  ad  Nos  diligentissime  deferrent.  Dum 
atem  ita  se  res  habent,  illustria  Decessorum  Nostrorum  vestigia  sec- 
iri,  exempla  aemulari  ceiisuimus. 

**  *  Quamobrem  has  Vobis,  Venerabiles  Fratres,  scribimus  Litteras, 
uibas  egregiam  vestram  pietatem,  atque  episcopalem  soUicitudinem 
lagnopere  excitamus,  Vobisque  etiam  atque  etiam  inculcamus,  ut 
aiaque  vestrum  pro  suo  arbitrio,  atque  prudentia  in  propria  Dioecesi 
oblicas  preces  indicendas,  ac  peragendas  curet,  quo  clementissimus 
iminum  Pater  Nos  superna  divini  sui  Spiritus  luce  perfundere, 
umine  afflare  dignetur,  ut  in  tanti  momenti  re  illud  consilium  susci- 
ere  valeamus,  quod  ad  majorem,  turn  sancti  sui  Noroinis  gloriani, 
am  Beatissimae  Virginis  laudem,  turn  niilitantis  Ecclesite  utilitatem, 
»<M8it  pertinere.  Optanius  autem  veliementer,  ut  majorc,  qua  fieri 
oiest,  celeritate  Nobis  significare  velitis  qua  devotione  vester  Clerus, 
^opulasque  fidelis  erga  Immaculatse  Virginis  Conccptionem  sit  ani- 
latus,  et  quo  desiderio  flagret,  ut  ejusmodi  res  ab  Apostolica  Sede 
eoematur,  atque  in  primis  noscere  vel  maxirae  cupinius  quid  Vos 
psiy  Venerabiles  Fratres,  pro  eximia  vestra  sapientia  de  re  ipsa  sen- 
tatis  quidque  exoptetis.  Etquoniam  Romano  Clero  jam  coucessimus, 
it  peculiares  canonicas  horas  de  Beatissimee  Virginis  Conceptionc 
eceotissime  compositas,  ac  typis  editas,  recitare  valeat  loco  earum, 
|U8B  in  coromuni  Brcviario  continentur,  ideirco  hisce  Litteris  faculta- 
em  Vobis  tribuimus,  Venerabiles  Fratres,  ut,  si  ita  placuerit,  universus 
^estrse  Dioeceseos  Clerus  easdem  de  Sanctissimse  Virginis  Conceptione 
!aiioDicas  horas,  quibus  nunc  Romanus  utitur  Clerus,  persolvere 
ibere  et  licite  possit,  quin  ejusmodi  veniam  a  Nobis,  vel  a  Nostra 
Sacroruro  Rituum  Congregatione  implorare  debeatis. 

*<  <  Plane  non  dubitamus,  Venerabiles  Fratres,  quin  pro  singulari 
'estra  in  Sanctissimam  Virginera  Mariam  pietate,  hisce  Nostris  desi- 
ieriis  omnia  cura  et  studio  quam  libentissime  obsequi  gaudeatis,  atque 
»pportuna  responsa,  quae  a  Vobis  exposcimus.  Nobis  dare  properetis. 
nterim  vero  ccelestium  omnium  munerum  auspicem,  et  prsecipuse 
Nostras  in  Vos  benevolentiae  testem  accipite  Apostolicam  Benedic- 
ioneni,  quam  ex  imo  corde  profectam  Vobis  ipsis,  Venerabiles  Fra- 
res,  cunctisque  CIcricis,  Jjaicisque  iidelibus,  vigilantiae  vestrse  com- 
nissis  amantissime  impertimur. 

"*  Datum  Cajetae  die  2  Februarii  Anno  J849  Pontificatus  Nostri 
Inno  Tertio.' 


••*  S.  Bernard,  in  Nalivitat.  S,  Mari<B  de  Aqueduitd.    [§  6  Ed.  B^n.]" 
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<<  TO  THE  PATRIARCHS,  PRIMATES,  ARCHBISHOPS,  AND  BISHOPS 
OP  THE  WHOLE  CATHOLIC  WORLD. 

«  Plus  PP.  IX. 

<<  Venerable  Brethren — Health  and  Apostolical  Benediction.  From 
the  first  day,  when  raised  without  any  merit  of  our  own,  bot  by  a 
secret  purpose  of  Divine  Providence,  to  the  supreoie  chair  of  tiie 
Prince  of  the  Apostles,  we  took  in  hand  the  rudder  of  the  wbok 
Church,  we  were  touched  with  a  sovereign  consolation,  Venenble 
Brethren,  when  we  knew  in  how  marvellous  a  manner,  under  the 
Pontificate  of  our  predecessor,  Gregory  XVI.,  of  venerable  memorj* 
there  was  awakened  throughout  the  whole  Catholic  world  the  ardeot 
desire  of  seeing  it  at  length  decreed  by  a  solemn  judgment  of  the  Holj 
See,  that  the  Most  Holy  Mother  of  God,  who  is  also  the  tender 
Mother  of  us  all,  the  Immaculate  Virgin  Mary,  was  conceived  with- 
out original  sin. 

'<This  most  pious  desire  is  clearly  and  manifestly  attested  tod 
demonstrated  by  the  incessant  petitions  presented  as  well  to  our  pre* 
decessor  as  to  ourselves,  wherein  the  most  illustrious  prelates,  the  moit 
venerable  canonical  chapters,  and  the  religious  congregations,  eipe- 
cially  the  illustrious  Order  of  Preaching  Friars,  have  rivalled  each 
other  in  soliciting  that  permission  should  be  granted  to  add  and  pro* 
nounce  aloud  and  publicly  in  the  sacred  liturgy,  and  also  in  the 
Preface  of  the  Mass  of  the  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the 
word  Immaculate,  To  these  instances,  our  predecessor  and  we  <m^ 
selves  acceded  with  the  utmost  readiness.  It  has  further  come  to  pan, 
Venerable  Brethren,  that  a  great  number  among  you  have  not  cened 
addressing  to  our  predecessor  and  to  us,  letters  wherein  expressing 
their  redoubled  wishes  and  their  lively  solicitations,  they  press  us  to 
resolve  to  define  it  as  a  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  that  the  Coo* 
ception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  was  entirely  immaculate,  and 
absolutely  exempt  from  all  stain  of  original  sin. 

<<  Moreover,  there  have  not  been  wanting  in  our  time  men  eminent 
for  their  genius,  virtue,  piety  and  learning,  who  in  their  learned  and 
laborious  writings  have  cast  so  brilliant  a  light  upon  this  subject  and 
most  pious  opinion,  that  multitudes  of  persons  are  astonished  that  the 
Church  and  the  Apostolic  See  have  not  yet  decreed  to  the  Most  Uolj 
Virgin  this  honour,  which  the  common  piety  of  the  faithful  soardeotlj 
desires  to  see  attributed  to  her  by  a  solemn  judgment  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same  Church  and  the  same  See.  Assuredly,  theae 
wishes  have  been  singularly  pleasing  and  full  of  oonsolatioa  to  tfi 
who,  from  our  most  tender  years,  have  held  nothing  more  dear, 
nothing  more  precious,  than  to  honour  the  Blessed  Virgin  with  a  pa^ 
ticular  piety,  with  a  special  veneration,  and  with  the  most  iotimate 
devotion  of  our  heart,  and  to  do  all  that  seemed  to  us  apt  to  oontribots 
to  her  great  glory  and  praise,  and  to  the  extension  of  her  vxrnkxp^ 

<<  Thus,  from  the  commencement  of  our  Pontificate,  we  bate 
directed  with  an  extreme  interest  our  most  serious  cares  and  thooghti 
towards  an  object  of  such  high  importance,  and  have  not  ceased  to 
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ise  unto  Almighty  God  humble  and  fervent  prayers  that  He  may 
ngn  to  illuminate  oar  soul  with  the  light  of  Hib  heavenly  grace,  and 
lake  us  know  the  determination  which  we  ought  to  make  upon  this 
ibject.  We  also  repose  all  confidence  in  this,  that  the  Blessed 
irgin,  who  has  been  raised  '  by  the  greatness  of  her  merits  above  all 
le  choirs  of  angels  up  to  the  throne  of  God/  who  has  crushed  under 
le  foot  of  her  virtues,  the  head  of  the  old  serpent,  and  who,  *  placed 
siween  Christ  and  the  Churchy'  full  of  graces  and  sweetness,  has  ever 
etcued  the  Christian  people  from  the  greatest  calamities,  from  the 
Dares  and  from  the  attacks  of  all  their  enemies,  and  has  saved  them 
rom  ruin,  will  in  like  manner  deign,  taking  pity  on  us  with  that 
nmense  tenderness  which  is  the  habitual  outpouring  of  her  maternal 
eart,  to  drive  away  from  us  by  her  instant  and  all-powerful  protec- 
lon  before  God,  the  sad  and  lamentable  misfortunes,  the  cruel 
aguish,  the  pains  and  necessities  which  we  suffer,  to  turn  aside  the 
courges  of  Divine  wrath  which  afflict  us  by  reason  of  our  sins,  to 
ppease  and  dissipate  the  frightful  storms  of  evil  with  which  the 
church  is  assailed  on  all  sides,  to  the  unmeasured  grief  of  our  souls, 
jid,  io  fine,  to  change  our  sorrow  into  joy. 

**  For  you  know  perfectly.  Venerable  Brethren,  that  the  foundation 
four  confidence  is  in  the  Most  Holy  F'irgin  ;  since  it  is  in  her  that  God 
las  placed  the  plenitude  of  all  good  in  such  sort  that  if  there  be  in  us  any 
\opei  if  there  be  any  spiritual  Jiealih^  we  know  that  it  is  from  her  that  we 
eceive  it,,.. became  such  is  the  will  of  Him  who  Itath  willed  that  we  should 
unte  all  by  the  instrumentality  of  Mary. 

^  We  have  consequently  chosen  some  ecclesiastics,  distinguished  by 
heir  piety  and  well  versed  in  theological  studies,  and  at  the  same  time 
k  certain  number  of  our  venerable  brethren  the  Cardinals  of  the  Holy 
R.oman  Church,  illustrious  for  their  virtue,  their  religion,  their  wisdom, 
heir  prudence,  and  for  their  knowledge  of  Divine  things ;  and  we 
lave  commissioned  them  carefully  to  examine  this  grave  subject  in  all 
ts  relations,  according  to  their  prudence  and  their  learning,  and  there- 
ifter  as  soon  as  possible  to  lay  before  us  their  resolution.  Herein  we 
lave  thought  fit  to  follow  the  illustrious  footsteps  of  our  predecessors, 
lod  to  imitate  their  example. 

**  For  this  reason  it  is,  Venerable  Brethren,  that  we  address  to  you 
these  letters,  whereby  we  earnestly  excite  your  distinguished  piety  and 
four  episcopal  solicitude,  and  we  exhort  you,  each  according  to  his 
prudence  and  his  judgment,  to  ordain  and  to  cause  to  be  recited,  each 
of  you  in  his  own  diocese,  public  prayers  to  obtain  of  the  merciful 
Father  of  Light,  that  He  may  deign  to  illuminate  us  with  the  superior 
brightness  of  His  Divine  Spirit,  and  may  inspire  us  with  a  breath  from 
on  high,  and  that  in  an  affair  of  such  great  importance,  we  may  be 
ible  to  take  such  a  resolution  as  shall  most  contribute,  as  well  to  the 
{lory  of  His  Holy  Name  as  to  the  praise  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
the  profit  of  the  ('hurch  Militant.  We  have  a  lively  wish  that  you 
ihould  as  soon  as  possible  make  known  to  us  with  what  devotion  your 
clergy  and  faithful  people  are  animated  towards  the  Conception  of  the 
!aimaculate  Virgin,  and  what  desire  they  have  to  behold  the  Apostolic 
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See  promuigaie  a  decree  in  this  matter.  We,  above  all,  desire  to 
know,  Veneimble  Brethren,  what  are  in  thb  respect  the  wishes  and  feel- 
ings  of  your  emtneot  wisdom. 

«*  And  as  we  hare  already  permitted  to  the  Roman  clergy  to  recite 
a  certain  Office  of  the  Conception  of  the  Most  Holy  Virgin,  composed 
and  printed  very  recently,  in  place  of  the  Office  which  is  found  io  tbe 
ordinary  BreTiary,  we  abo  accord  to  you.  Venerable  Brethren,  the 
faculty  of  permitting  all  the  clergy  of  your  dioceses,  if  you  judge  it 
convenient,  to  recite  freely  and  lawfully  the  same  Office  of  the  Con* 
ception  of  the  Most  Holy  Virgin,  which  is  actually  used  by  tJic 
Roman  clergy,  w  ithout  your  demanding  this  permission  of  us,  or  of 
our  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites. 

^*  We  make  no  doubt.  Venerable  Brethren,  but  that  your  singulir 
piety  towards  the  Most  Blessed  Virgin  will  msike  yon,  with  the  utmost 
diligence  and  the  most  lively  interest,  comply  with  the  desires  ve 
express  to  you,  and  that  you  will  hasten  to  transmit  to  us  witfaio  a 
convenient  time  the  answers  which  we  require  of  you.  Meanwhile, 
receive  as  a  pledge  of  all  celestial  favours,  and  above  all  as  a  witness 
of  our  good-will  towards  you,  the  Apostolic  Benediction  which  we  give 
from  the  bottom  of  our  heart  to  you,  Venerable  Brethren,  as  well  as  to 
all  the  clergy  and  all  the  faithful  laity  entrusted  to  your  vigilance. 

*^  Given  at  Gaeta,  on  the  2nd  day  of  February,  in  the  year  1849,  io 
the  third  year  of  our  pontificate." 

Some  persons  seem  to  have  anticipated  more  than  could  reason- 
ably be  looked  for  in  the  way  of  religious  improvement  from  the 
reforming  tastes  of  the  present  Pope.  But  without  expecting 
too  much,  this  letter  coming  out  at  such  a  moment,  when  bis 
affairs  are  in  such  confusion,  and  when  his  own  immediate  sub- 
jects are  exhibited  before  all  Europe  as  about  the  most  depraved 
and  impious  populace  in  Christendom,*  cannot  be  regarded 
otherwise  than  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  documents  that 
have  ever  emanated  from  the  see  of  Rome.  One  really  knows 
not  in  what  terms  to  speak  of  it,  nor  can  any  observations  of  ours 
be  required. 

•  The  foOowiDg  is  an  eztTMt  from  a  letter  which  was  printed  in  the  TMt  d 
Blarch  17di : — 

**  Tbe  state  of  Rome  is  most  nnqaiet,  and  you  can  form  no  idea  of  the  horrible  bitf* 
pbemies  daily  pasted  on  the  walls  on  our  holy  religion.  Parodies  the  most  disgiatisK 
on  the  *  Pater  Noster,'  *  Ave  Maria,'  *  Dies  Irs,  and  ail  the  most  beaotifal  tai 
pioQS  prayers  of  the  church.  Horrible  caricatures  on  the  Pope — God  himtdf  aot 
nnfreqaently  being  introduced — smoking  perhaps  a  pipe,  and  j<Aina  the  Pope  oa 
the  loss  of  his  patrimony,  and  other  things  too  abominable  to  be  written,  are  daily 
to  be  seen.  Depend  upon  it,  a  terrible  punishment  will  fkll  on  Rome  fbr  aDtlwN 
blaaphemies.  And  it  is  not  the  people  that  is  guilty :  it  is  a  Tery  small  party,  pria- 
cipally  composed  of  eztems— the  sweepings  of  Italy,  who  haye  done  all  this." 

It  is  easy  to  say,  **it  is  not  the  people  Uiat  is  guilty:"  but  if  tbe  Queia  of  Bag* 
land  were  forced  to  fly  the  country,  and  Ix>ndon  and  the  government  were  ia  tbi 
hands  of  such  a  mob  of  miscreanta  as  now  rule  paramount  in  Rome,  we  shoold  pro- 
bably hear  something  of  the  demoralixing  frmts  of  IVotestantism,  and  the  iomd 
tendencies  of  schism. 
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t  with  regard  to  the  Immaculate  Conception — either  it  is  a 
md  groundless  superstition,  or  it  is  a  fact ;  and  if  a  fact,  it 
luestionably  one  of  the  fundamental  mysteries  of  the  Chris- 
aith.  And  yet  it  is  admitted,  that  for  500  yeai*s  it  has  been 
»pen  question,  being  in  no  other  wny  recognised  by  the 
xh  of  Rome  meanwhile,  than  by  the  approbation  the  popes 
from  time  to  time  given  to  different  forms  of  worship  (for  the 
>f  those  monastic  orders  which  advocated  its  truth)  in  which 
logma  is  expressly  stated ;  it  being  understood  in  that  Church, 
there  is  no  impropriety  in  dogmatically  asserting  as  articles 
lith,  points  which  are  open  questions,  provided  that  such 
lions  are  made  only  in  prayers,  and  collects,  and  litanies, 
other  direct  addresses  to  the  Almighty.  This,  to  persons 
can  lay  no  better  claim  to  a  reverent  spirit  than  will  be 
ded  to  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  seems  some- 
2  bordering  on  profaneness.  But  the  Roman  Church  and  its 
irers  view  things  differently,  and  there  is  no  place  where  they 
I  so  little  to  consider  themselves  bound  to  adhere  to  truth  as 
leir  devotions.  But,  waiving  this  point,  when  one  recollects 
\ie  cruel  hatreds,  and  heartburnings,  and  pei*secutions  with 
;h  the  question  has  been  "  hotly  debated"  between  the  different 
ies  in  the  Church  of  Rome  for  so  many  centuries,  it  does  seem 
ige,  how  an  infallible  authority  could  leave  it  so  lon^  unde- 
lined,  and  equally  difficult  to  understand  what  the  value  of  a 
g  and  unerring  guide  in  matters  of  faith  can  be,  if  one  of  the 
le  Articles  and  Mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith  can  be  suffered 
00 years  to  remain  an  open  question  "  hotly  debated  to  and  fi*o." 
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TRIAL  OF   MB.  O'NEILL. 

he  February  numlier  of  this  Magazine  we  printed  the  depo- 
ns  of  some  persons  who  were  violently  assaulted  by  a  Roman- 
olic  priest  in  Sligo,  of  the  name  of  O'Neill.  Mr.  O'Neill  has 
e  been  tried,  and  sentenced  to  nine  months  imprisonment. 
16  indictment  had  been  differently  worded,  he  must  have  been 
sported.  The  whole  story  is  so  extraordinary  a  proof  of  the 
mcholy  condition  of  the  Romish  church  in  Ireland,  (not  that 
uive  any  reason  to  suppose  it  is  in  a  worse  state  there  than  in 
ne  itself,)  that  it  seems  desirable  to  preserve  in  these  pages 
report  of  the  trial  and  sentence,  whicn  appeared  in  the  Irish 
qwpers. 

«  THK  QUEEN  V,  THE  REV.  MR.  O'NBILL,  C.C. 

rhc  Rev.  James  O'Neill  and  John  McLaughlin  were  next  placed 
ie  hti  And  stood  charged  of  having  committed  an  assault  on 
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Jonathan  Cordukes,  Esq.,  John  Delanej,  Esq.,  and  others,  on  the  night 
of  the  24th  of  December  last 

<<  The  prisoners  pleaded  not  guilty. 

<<  The  names  of  the  jurors  were  then  called,  and  haring  answered 
to  their  names,  the  counsel  for  plaintiffs  proceeded  without  standing  on 
their  right  to  challenge.  Mr.  Burke,  (a  Roman  Catholic)  one  of  the 
counsel  for  plaintiffs,  opened  the  pleadings  for  the  prosecution. 

<<  The  learned  counsel  begged  briefly  to  state  the  substance  of  the 
case  which  he  represented.  The  case  was  a  most  iroportaot  one. 
Whether  the  court  took  into  consideration  the  respectability  of  his 
clients,  or  the  official  character  of  one  of  the  prisoners,  who  wis  a 
minister  of  religion,  they  would  come  to  that  conclusion.  Mr.  John 
Delaney,  Mr.  Cordukes,  Mr.  Caldwell,  and  Mr.  Wilson  had  been 
violently  assaulted  on  the  night  of  the  24th  December,  while  on  their 
way  from  Mr.  Robinson's,  who  lived  at  the  one  end  of  Knox's-street. 
These  gentlemen  had,  with  a  few  others,  been  enjoying  themselves  bj 
partaking  of  the  conviviality  of  the  evening.  After  leaving  Mr. 
Dunlop's  at  an  early  hour  the  next  morning  their  attention  wasdrtwn 
in  the  direction  of  Quay-lane  by  horrid  screaming.  Cordukes  and 
Delaney  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  their  homes.  They  saw  Mr. 
O'Neill  and  McLaughlin,  the  priest's  clerk,  go  in  the  direction  of 
Caldwell  and  W^ilson  ;  their  curiosity  was  excited,  and  so  they  followed 
them  to  see  what  was  going  on.  Mr.  Delaney  proceeded  to  the  hove 
of  one  James,  whence  the  screams  were  still  coming,  and  asked  what 
was  the  matter.  As  it  would  not  be  right  to  state  the  answers  received 
by  Mr.  Delaney,  he,  Mr.  Burke,  need  not  state  them.  Mr.  Delanej 
left  the  house,  and  while  retracing  his  steps  homeward  met 
McLaughlin,  the  priest's  clerk,  and  mentioned  to  him  his  apprehen- 
sions of  murder  having  been  committed  at  the  house  of  James,  bat 
was  told  the  screams  were  only  extorted  from  a  few  women,  while 
under  the  chastisement  of  Mr.  O'Neill.  Mr.  Delaney  felt  indignant 
at  violence  having  been  done  to  the  fair  sex,  and  said  it  was  a  d— d 
shame  for  the  priest  and  McLaughlin  to  do  so.  McLaughlin  asked 
Delaney  if  he  knew  who  he  was  speaking  to,  and  drew  a  stick  to  strike 
hiro,  which  Delaney  laid  hold  of,  and  in  the  scuffle  both  of  them  fell 
to  the  ground.  Messrs.  Caldwell,  Wilson,  and  Cordukes,  were  con- 
venient, but  thought  they  had  no  right  to  interfere.  Mr.  O'Neill,  who 
was  farther  off  than  any  of  the  rest,  all  of  a  sudden  rushed  forward 
and  struck  Mr.  Cordukes  on  the  face,  and  he  fell  from  the  violence  of 
the  blow,  thus  received  from  his  reverend  castigator.  Not  content 
with  knocking  down  Cordukes,  he  struck  Delaney,  who  was  grappling 
with  McLaughlin  on  the  ground,  and  abused  him  in  such  a  brutal  manner 
as  to  leave  him  senseless.  It  would  be  the  business  of  Mr.  Dehmej 
to  satisfy  the  jury  that  he  had  justifiable  reasons  for  this  conduct,  wbidi 
he,  Mr.  Burke,  thought  he  would  be  able  to  do. 

*c  Mr.  Delaney  (a  Roman  Catholic)  was  then  sworn  and  examined 
by  Mr.  Keogh,  counsel  for  the  prosecution. — Was  in  Dunlop's  on  the 
night  referred  to  ;  left  it  early  next  morning,  say  one  o'clock ;  beani 
a  screaming  noise  in  the  direction  of  the  Burrow  (a  place  of  ill-fams;) 
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ifeisrs.  Wilson  and  Caldwell  went  in  the  direction  of  the  noise  ;  had 
lot  at  that  time  aeen  the  prisoners ;  told  Alderman  Cordukes,  who  was 
irith  him,  they  should  go  and  see  what  had  become  of  Caldwell  and 
liVilson  ;  observed  Mr.  O'Neill  and  McLaughlin  follow  him  and 
Alderman  Cordukes ;  knew  Mr.  O'Neill ;  was  not  sure  of  where  he 
lived,  but  thought  it  was  adjoining  the  chapel ;  stopped  with  Mr. 
Cordukes  at  James's  house,  where  the  cries  were  heard ;  were  not 
idmitted  into  the  house,  and  were  told  the  cause  of  the  crying  was 
Mr.  O'Neill  had  been  whipping  the  girls  ;  saw  Mr.  O'Neill  next  at  the 
corner  of  Quay-street,  and  M'Laughlin  was  near  him;  McLaughlin 
told  him  the  priest  had  only  been  whipping  the  women ;  thought  Mr. 
O'Neill  was  near  enough  to  hear  what  passed  between  McLaughlin  and 
himself;  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  the  priest  was  within  ten  yards 
of  them  at  the  time,  and  he  (Delaney)  spoke  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
by  him. 

<<  His  Lordship  much  depended  on  the  priest's  being  sufficiently 
near. 

**  Examination  resumed — McLaughlin  had  a  stick  in  his  hand,  but 
did  not  see  any  with  the  priest,  who  had  a  cloak  on  him  at  the  time ; 
did  say  to  McLaughlin  that  it  was  a  d — d  shame  for  them  to  abuse 
the  women. 

*^  Judge — Did  you  use  that  expression  in  reference  to  the  priest  as 
well  as  McLaughlin  ? 

^  Mr.  Delaney — To  both,  my  lord.  McLaughlin  raised  the  stick  to 
strike  him,  when  a  bustle  ensued,  and  both  came  to  the  ground ;  none 
of  his  party  had  any  weapon  with  them ;  received  a  blow  from  the 
priest  on  the  right  temple,  which  cut  him  severely ;  got  the  blow 
when  grappling  with  M*Laughlin  on  the  ground.  (Witness  produced 
the  hat,  which  had  a  cut  corresponding  with  the  wound.)  The  blood 
flowed  copiously  from  the  wound ;  could  not  say  he  wais  struck  more 
than  once  by  the  priest  when  down  ;  was  struck  after  he  got  up,  on 
the  left  temple  by  the  priest,  which  blow  knocked  him  down  again  ; 
got  several  other  blows  on  his  body ;  received  blows  from  both  the 
priest  and  McLaughlin  on  the  cheek  and  arms ;  his  lip  was  split,  and 
several  of  his  teeth  knocked  out ;  went  to  the  mayor,  Robert  Mc Bride, 
Esq.,  and  lodged  informations  against  prisoners ;  was  confined  to  his 
house  for  some  time  after,  attended  by  Drs.  Lynn  and  Loughead ; 
never  spoke  to  Mr.  O'Neill  until  after  the  affray  ;  saw  him  in  the 
watch-house ;  there  was  no  provocation  given  by  any  of  his  party  to 
the  priest  or  M*Laughlin  on  the  night  referred  to ;  is  of  the  same 
religion  as  the  prisoner — a  Roman  Catholic. 

<c  Mr.  Delaney  was  then  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Skelton,  counsel  for 
prisoners.  His  answers  were  but  repetitions  of  what  he  had  already 
gifom. — Did  not  see  a  stone  thrown  by  a  man  named  Read,  at  the 
priest,  nor  did  he  believe  there  were  any  thrown ;  Read  and  a  young 
man  named  Trumble  had  been  with  witness  and  his  party  at  Mr. 
Donlop's  that  evening,  but  did  not  see  them  after  they  separated  at 
the  comer  of  Knox's-street,  until  he  saw  them  at  the  watch-house  ;  no 
watchman  had  interfered  between  him  and  McLaughlin  when  down ; 
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witness  was  perfectly  sober  that  night,  and  so  he  believed  was  the  rest 
of  his  party  ;  knew  the  priest,  but  did  not  know  he  had  an  asylum  for 
destitute  women  :  if  he  had  he  would  have  no  objection  to  subscribe 
to  it. 

'*  Alderman  Cordukes  was  next  sworn,  and  examined  by  Mr. 
Jones,  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution.  He  remembereil  bsT- 
ing  been  at  Mr.  Dunlop's  on  the  night  of  the  24th  December  last; 
remembered  having  seen  the  prisoners  near  Flatley's  forge ;  was  quite 
convenient  when  IVfk*.  Delaney  addressed  McLaughlin  in  the  language 
referred  to  ;  thought  the  priest  was  within  hearing  of  him  at  the  time; 
McLaughlin  said  the  priest  had  been  after  whipping  the  women ;  Mr. 
Delaney  said  they  were  d — d  rascals  for  doing  so,  and  that  it  wis  a 
great  shame  for  them  ;  McLaughlin  lifted  a  stick  to  strike  Delaney; a 
scufHe  ensued,  and  both  fell  to  the  ground,  and  almost  at  the  same 
moment  the  priest  lifted  some  instrument  and  knocked  witness  down; 
believed  a  watchman  named  Campbell  lifted  him  :  is  a  married  mas, 
and  has  but  one  child ;  never  in  his  life  raised  his  hand  to  the  prieit, 
nor  did  he  ever  say  one  offensive  word  to  him. 

<<  Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Concannon — Could  not  say  exactly  hov 
many  glasses  of  punch  he  drank,  but  perhaps  he  drank  four  or  fi?e 
during  the  evening ;  Trumble  was  there  too ;  Delaney  had  been  with 
him  on  the  night  referred  to ;  they  had  no  word  about  the  priest  oo 
their  way,  before  they  met  with  him  ;  Delaney  suggested  to  witoen 
the  propriety  of  following  Wilson  and  Caldwell,  lest  something  should 
happen  to  them;  thought  Mr.  Delaney  was  apprehensive  of  some  col- 
lision between  Caldwell,  Wilson,  and  McLaughlin,  but  did  not  express 
any  apprehension  ;  witness  on  his  oath  had  not  the  slightest  apprehen« 
sion  that  any  of  his  party  was  in  James's  house,  where  the  noise ctne 
from,  nor  did  he  want  to  get  in  for  any  other  purpose  than  that 
stated ;  never  in  his  lifetime  made  use  of  any  threats  against  the 
priest. 

cc  Mr.  Caldwell  examined  by  Mr.  Burke — He  went  in  tlie  direction 
of  James's  house,  having  heard  a  dreadful  noise;  saw  the  scuffle 
between  Delaney  and  McLaughlin ;  was  quite  near  them,  stiodiog 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  laughing  at  them  ;  he  saw  Aldermaa 
Cordukes  struck  by  the  priest ;  the  blow  knocked  him  down ;  vitneis 
was  standing  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  when  the  priest  struck  hia 
a  dreadful  blow  and  staggered  him  against  the  wall ;  the  instrument 
used  by  the  priest  was  about  two  feet  long,  with  a  lump  on  the  one 
end  of  it;  the  weapon  appeared  to  be  covered  with  gut;  witness koev 
what  a  life-preserver  was,  and  believed  the  instrument  used  bf  the 
priest  was  one ;  he  never  had  any  difference  with  the  priest,  and  never 
spoke  to  him  in  his  life;  he  was  perfectly  sober  at  the  time. 

c*  Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Skelton — The  whole  aiTray  was  instaota- 
neous ;  Read  was  there,  but  Trumble  was  not ;  could  not  saj  hov 
soon  Trumble  came  after ;  he  saw  no  stone  thrown  by  any  one,  nor 
did  he  believe  there  could  have  been  one  thrown  unknown  to  him; 
he  saw  a  watchman  after  he  had  been  struck  lifting  Alderman  Cor* 
dukes ;  witness  struck  no  watchman,  but  collared  one  about  twentj 
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minutes  after  he  was  struck,  because  he  afTorded  no  protection » 
although  looking  on  at  the  affair ;  witness  had  taken  three  tumblers 
of  punch  during  the  evening,  but  no  more. 

<<  Mr.  Wilson  sworn  and  examined  by  Mr.  Keogh — Was  with  Mr. 
Cordukea  that  night ;  saw  the  prisoners  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards ; 
saw  Delaney  and  McLaughlin  struggling  on  the  ground;  saw  the 
priest  strike  Delaney  when  down ;  did  not  see  the  priest  strike  him 
more  than  once  when  down,  but  saw  him  knock  Delaney  down  after ; 
saw  the  priest  strike  Alderman  Cordukes  abo ;  did  not  see  him  strike 
Caldwell ;  the  priest  knocked  witness  down  three  times  in  succession ; 
witness  was  cut  on  the  head,  and  received  several  other  bodily  injuries ; 
the  priest's  instrument,  he  thought,  was  bound  with  something,  but 
was  positive  it  was  loaded  in  the  end ;  never  gave  any  provocation  to 
Mr.  O'Neill  at  any  time  before. 

*<  Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Concannon — Witness  met  the  priest  on 
the  night  referred  to  before  the  affray,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  take 
notice  of  witness ;  the  only  object  of  their  meeting  in  Dunlop's  that 
evening  was  simply  to  get  up  a  hunt. 

^  Drs.  Loughead  and  Lynn  were  then  sworn,  and  proved  to  tho 
injury  received  by  the  prosecutors. 

*'  John  Loughead  examined  by  Mr.  Jones — Is  a  surgeon  ;  on  24th 
December  was  called  on  to  see  Mr.  Delaney  ;  he  was  in  the  watch- 
house  ;  he  had  four  wounds,  two  on  his  head,  his  lip  was  mangled, 
and  three  teeth  were  knocked  out;  his  arms  were  black ;  he  was  dis- 
figured so  much  that  he  could  not  appear  in  public ;  the  wounds 
were  generally  ragged ;  attended  Mr.  Wilson ;  he  had  cuts  on  the 
head  and  on  the  cheek ;  his  hands  were  swollen  ;  it  was  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  when  he  saw  them ;  he  will  say  they  were  not 
drunk. 

To  Mr.  Skelton — They  appeared  to  him  to  be  sober. 
To  the  Court — Mr.  Delaney 's  teeth  were  fractured;  his  lip  was 
very  much  cut  and  mangled  inside ;  the  wounds  were  severe,  but  they 
healed  quickly  ;  did  not  consider  his  life  to  be  in  danger,  but  if  lock- 
jaw or  inflammation  set  in,  then  life  would  be  in  danger. 

**  Dr.  Lynn  was  then  examined  by  Mr.  Burke — Went  to  see  Alder- 
man Cordukes;  found  him  in  his  bed  covered  with  blood ;  attended 
him  for  about  a  fortnight ;  he  was  afraid  of  erysipelas  setting  in,  as 
Mr.  Cordukes  was  constitutionally  predisposed  to  that  complaint ;  if 
so,  the  life  of  Mr.  Cordukes  would  have  been  endangered ;  there 
were  sy-mptoms  of  fear,  but  tha  danger  was  rather  anticipated  than 
immediate. 

**  The  prosecution  being  ended, 

<*  Mr.  Skelton  proceeded  to  address  the  jury  on  behalf  of  the  pri- 
soner. He  confessed  he  never  approached  a  case  with  a  deeper  sense 
of  responsibility,  as  the  character  of  the  rev.  gentleman,  his  client, 
was  everything  to  him.  The  learned  gentleman  hoped  that  sectarian 
feelings  would  not  enter  the  jury  box.  He  then  went  on  to  notice 
the  fact  that  the  case  against  his  client  was  not  conducted  by  the 
crown,  but  by  private  counsel.  He  had  no  reason,  however,  to  com- 
plain of  the  course  pursued  by  the  learned  gentlemen  for  the  prosecu- 
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lion,  but  he  thought  if  the  case  had  been  one  for  the  crown  it  wottki 
have  been  brought  on  by  the  crown. 

*<  Patt  M'Cormick,  a  watchman  in  the  emplojmeDt  of  Mefin* 
Middleton  and  Pollexfen,  was  then  sworn  on  behalf  of  Mr.  O'NeiU — 
He  saw  Mr.  Delaney  on  the  night  of  the  24th ;  Delanej  said,  M^Langli- 
lin,  there  was  murder  in  the  Burrow.  He  then  went  on  to  state  some 
conversation  which  took  place  between  Delaney  and  M^Laoghluiy  bat 
which  he  afterwards  contradicted  on  his  oath.  M^Cormick  swore  that 
Trumble  came  up  when  McLaughlin  and  Delaney  were  •cufiSing ;  after 
that,  the  party  all  attacked  the  priest,  and  Delaney  (a  Roman-CathoUc) 
cried  out,  '  Assassinate  him,  assassinate  him  ;'  every  blow  he  gave  them 
he  cried  out  for  the  watch. 

"  Judge — Every  blow  who  gave  ? 

<<  Witness — The  priest,  your  lordship.     (Laughter  in  the  court.) 

'<  Cross  examined  by  Mr.  Burke. — Delaney  pulled  out  a  pistol,  and 
cried  out,  assassinate  the  rascals,  (the  priest  and  his  derk.) 

''  Mr.  Burke — You  are  a  Roman- Catholic,  like  myself? 

**  Witness — Yes. 

*'  Mr.  Burke — And  a  most  conscientious  one  you  are.  (Laughter.) 

<'  Witness,  in  continuation — Did  not  come  to  assist  Mr.  Cordukes 
when  knocked  down ;  had  his  roaster's  property  to  mind  (laughter) ; 
never  told  Mr.  O'Neill  or  any  one  else  of  the  evidence  he  was  giving 
before  that  time. 

'*  Mr.  Burke — How  did  Mr.  O'Neill  know  you  could  give  it  then? 

<*  Witness  was  confounded. 

''  Edward  Trumble  was  then  sworn,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Keogh 
—Was  not  there  at  the  time  specified  by  M'Cormick. 

<<  Examination  of  M<Cormick  resumed — Did  tell  something  about 
the  evidence  now  given,  to  the  ex-mayor,  Robert  M'Bride,  Esq, 

'<  Mr.  Burke — Did  you  not  swear,  sir,  before,  that  you  never  men- 
tioned it  to  any  one  until  to-day,  and  now  you  swear  you  told  the  ex- 
mayor  all  about  it. 

<*  Witness  was  much  confused,  and  the  general  impression  in  court 
was  that  he  sometimes  did  not  know  what  he  swore. 

'*  Mr.  Read  having  been  examined  by  Mr.  Keogh,  swore  that  his 
testimony  was  false ;  witness  did  not  throw  a  stone  that  night ;  did  not 
•ee  the  priest,  neither  struck  or  collared  him,  but  saw  him  strike  De- 
laney twice. 

<*  Robert  M^Bride,  Esq.,  sworn — Was  Mayor  of  Sligo  at  the  time 
this  affray  took  place ;  M'Cormick  never  told  him  of  Delaney  having 
had  a  pistol  or  having  threatened  to  assassinate  the  prisoner;  M*Cor- 
mick  never  told  him  of  Read  having  thrown  a  stone  at  any  one. 
M*Cormick  was  stared  at  by  the  gentlemen  in  court,  having  a  few 
minutes  before  sworn  that  he  told  Mr.  M'Bride  these  things.  John 
Campbell,  another  watchman,  was  sworn  and  examined ;  amongst  the 
other  few  things  which,  in  his  cross-examinations  he  left  uncontra- 
dicted, was,  the  fact  that  Mr.  O'Connor,  a  Rom  an- Catholic  magis- 
trate in  this  county,  was  partial  to  the  priest. 

**  The  evidence  of  this  witness  went  for  nothing. — Charles  Sweeny, 
another  wstchman  of  the  right  stamp,  did  his  work  well,  but  like  tbs 
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two  who  preceded  him,  he  did  it  too  well,  and  therefore  it  had  no 
weight  with  the  jury.  Kelly,  another  watchman,  was  Aworn  and  fol- 
lowed on  the  same  side.  All  of  these  watchmen  swore  to  the  priest 
having  been  struck  by  several  persons  at  once,  but  there  were  no 
marks  of  violence  on  his  person. 

**  The  defence  here  closed. 

"  Mr.  W.  Keogh  replied  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution. 

**  Baron  Lefroy  having  charged  the  jury,  they  found  a  verdict  of 
guilty  of  a  common  assault. 

**  The  Judge  proceeded  to  pass  sentence,  when — 

**  Alderman  Cordukes  interfered,  and  addressing  the  court,  stated 
that  now,  the  jury  having,  by  their  verdict,  vindicated  the  character  of 
him  and  his  friends,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  by  the  result,  and  in 
the  expression  of  that  feeling  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  Delaney.  He  had 
no  enmity  whatever  against  the  traversers,  and  would  be  happy,  if 
in  the  discretion  of  his  lordship  it  seemed  meet,  that  but  a  nominal 
punishment  should  be  passed  on  the  accused. 

*<  Baron  Lefroy  stated  he  had  a  duty  to  perform  in  the  administra- 
tion of  public  justice,  which  would  require  him  to  give  consideration 
to  the  application  which  had  been  made,  and  which  he  felt  bound  to 
pay  his  utmost  possible  attention  to.  If,  on  consideration,  he  could 
comply  with  the  request  made,  he  would  be  happy  to  do  so,  but  he 
should  postpone  for  the  present  passing  sentence.  Let  the  case  stand 
until  morning,  and  in  the  intermediate  time  I  will  have  the  opportunity 
of  consulting  my  brother  judge  as  to  whether  I  can  comply  with  the 
terms  of  the  application  made,  and  if  so,  I  shall  feel  bound  to  exempt 
the  traversers  from  the  consequences  of  the  sentence  1  should  other- 
wise find  it  my  duty  to  pass. 

*'  On  an  application  by  the  traversers'  attorney,  and  with  the  assent 
of  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  the  Rev.  Mr.  O'Neill  was  allowed 
to  remain  out  on  his  recognizance,  to  appear  on  the  following  morning, 
to  receive  his  sentence,  which  was  as  follows  :— • 

^  Baron  Lefroy  said — The  court  can  only  judge  the  case  upon 
what  has  appeared  in  the  proceedings  which  have  formed  grounds  for 
the  indictment,  and  have  ultimately  led  to  the  issuing  of  a  verdict  of 
guilty  for  the  most  aggravated  assault  which  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to 
have  ever  adjudicated  upon  during  the  course  of  my  experience.  An 
application  was  made  by  one  of  the  prosecutors  that  I  should  pass 
merely  a  nominal  sentence.  I  felt  great  doubt  whether  I  had  autho- 
rity to  yield  attention  to  any  such  application,  but  I  was  anxious  to 
do  what  I  could.  I  therefore  took  time  to  consider,  in  order  that  I 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  weighing  the  matter  in  my  mind.  I 
have  had  that  opportunity,  and  availed  myself  of  it  with  great  anxiety. 
Ic  is,  however,  impossible  for  me  to  go  to  the  full  extent  of  the  appli- 
cation made  by  one  of  the  prosecutors ;  the  doubt  which  I  felt  was 
whether  I  could  entertain  it.  The  end  and  object  of  the  criminal 
law  is  not  to  redress  individual  injury,  nor  can  the  individual  injured 
decline  to  prosecute  ;  neither  is  it  the  object  of  the  law  merely  to 
punish  the  offenders ;  the  real  object  of  the  law  is  to  protect  society, 
to  afibrd  the  public  security  against  a  repetition  of  offsnce,  and  par- 
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ticularly  grossly  aggravated  offences  like  the  preseDt^  by  hoMiog^ovt  tke 
certainty  of  the  punishment  that  awaits  crime,  and  especially  crioiet 
of  this  serious  nature.     What  is  the  character  of  this  offence  ?    My 
ears  would  have  been  closed  if  rumour  attempted  to  approach.    I 
knew  nothing  of  the  offence  until  I  came  here.    I  am  present  simply 
to  administer  the  law ;  and  what  has  appeared  in  the  course  of  the 
evidence  ?  Four  persons  were  attacked  and  blows  inflicted  calculated 
to  take  away  life.    First,  one  was  struck  to  the  ground  ;  when  he  row 
he  was  felled  again  ;   he  rose  a  second  time  and  was  prostrated ;  a 
third  time  he  rose  and  was  stricken  down,  and  while  down  he  received 
four  severe  wounds,  three  of  his  teeth  broken,  and  his  lip  split.    Had 
the  indictment  been  differently  worded  the  court  would  have  beeo 
compelled  to    sentence  you   to    transportation    beyond    the  seas. 
Another  of  the  party  was  rendered  insensible  bj  a  blow,  and  aD 
more   or  less  suffered.     Well,  has  this  been   followed  up  by  anj 
expression  of  remorse  ?     It  is  pleaded  that  you  were  carried  away  by 
temporary  excitement,  which  fallible  human   nature  renders  us  aD 
liable  to.     Has  there  been  acknowledgment  of  error  ?     None  what- 
ever.    But  we  have  had  a  defence  set  up.     The  jury  believed  that 
that  defence  was  founded  on  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury.     I  fnUj 
concur  in  that  decision  ;  this  is  the  case  with  which  I  have  to  deal 
The  only  thing  made  in  mitigation  was,  that  it  was  not  premeditated. 
That  shall  be  considered  in  measuring  the  punishment.     It  iseertainlj 
clear  that  it  did  not  arise  from  personal  motives,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  court  must  recollect  that  a  man  armed  with  such  a  deadly 
weapon,  using  it  with  such  a  vile  purpose,  exhibits  a  temper  and  com- 
mits a  crime  which  the  law  designates  malice  against  all  mankind.    It 
is  essentially  necessary  that  the  public  should  be  guarded  against  the 
repetition  of  such  crimes ;  if  there  had   been   a  count  for  inflicting 
grievous  bodily   harm,  I  should   have  felt  it  my  duty  to  have  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  transportation  upon  you  ;  and  as  the  indietmeit 
stands,  had  the  physicians  gone  but  a  step  further,  and  they  fell  bst 
little  short,  I  should  have  pronounced  a  similar  sentence.     The  coort 
has  been  applied  to  by  one  of  the  prosecutors  to  mitigate  the  puoish* 
ment ;  that  application  has  been  attended  to.     Mercy  has  been  ten* 
pered  with  justice  ;  but  while  mercy  is  remembered,  the  court  etnirot 
forget  justice  nor  mercy  to  the  public.     The  sentence  of  the  coort  ii> 
that  you  be  imprisoned  for  nine  months,  and  find  security  yourself  in 
100/.,  and  two  sureties  in  50/.  each.*' 

Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  in  this  melancholy  transsctioo 
is  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  priest  to  avoid  a  convictk)n,  by 
inducing  his  unhappy  people  to  come  forward  and  perjure  them- 
selves,— coupled  with  the  fact,  that  it  was  necessary  to  bivc 
a  considerable  body  of  troops  under  arms  to  protect  the  court, 
and  to  prevent  Mr.  O^Neiil  from  being  rescued  by  the  mok 
What  is  to  become  of  a  population  under  such  fearful  influences? 
And  yet  this  is  the  priesthood  into  whose  hands  we  are  comnul- 
ting  the  education  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  and  at  whose  dispotfl 
are  placed  the  money  and  patronage  created  by  the  granti  of 
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le  British  l^islature.  The  time,  howevert  cannot  now  be  far 
istant  when  the  most  prejudiced  will  discover  the  fatal  mistake 
lat  has  been  made  in  attempting  to  govern  Ireland  by  such  in- 
tmments,  and  discouraging  and  discountenancing  a  body  of 
lergymen  who  are  thoroughly  attached  to  this  country,  and  have 
to  wish  so  much  at  heart  as  to  implant  in  the  minds  of  the  lower 
lasses  the  principles  of  loyalty,  order,  morality,  and  true  re- 
igion. 


RIGHT  OP  A  BISHOP  TO  EXAMINE  BEFORE  INDUCTION. 

The  judgment  pronounced  by  Sir  H.  J.  Fust,  in  the  case  of 
3orbam  v.  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  is  of  such  permanent  value,  and 
ooks  so  far  beyond  the  particular  circumstances  and  persons  it 
XNitemplates,  that  we  have  felt  anxious  to  reprint  the  Report 
rhich  appeared  in  the  public  papers.  Those  who  had  much 
loquaintance  with  ecclesiastical  law  could  have  little  doubt  as  to 
be  judgment  likely  to  be  given  on  such  a  point.  But  the  ques- 
jon  may  arise  again,  and  it  will  always  be  desirable  to  be  able  to 
«fer  to  it,  if  only  in  proof  that  the  bishops  of  our  church  have  a 
«al  power  to  inquire  into  the  learning  and  the  orthodoxy  of  those 
vbo  are  presented  for  institution  within  their  dioceses,  and  that, 
Ithough  a  patron  may  present  an  incompetent  or  unsound  clerk 
o  a  bishop,  he  can  neither  prevent  the  bishop  from  examining;  his 
landidate,  nor  compel  him  to  set  him  over  a  parish  which  he  is 
mfit  to  be  entrusted  with. 

The  court  said,  this  was  a  proceediDg  promoted  by  Mr.  Gorham, 
ate  Vicar  of  Su  Just,  in  Peowith,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  in  the  dio- 
teae  of  Exeter,  against  the  bishop  of  that  diocese,  for  refusing  to 
nsiitate  him  in  the  living  of  Brampford  Speke,  in  the  county  of 
[)evoD,  in  the  same  diocese,  which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  the 
CrowD  through  the  Lord  Chancellor.  This  was  a  question  of  an 
infrequent  occurrence :  indeed,  it  was  one  that  had  not  been  met 
irith  by  the  judge  during  the  whole  course  of  his  experience ;  and,  in 
referring  to  cases,  he  had  not  met  with  one  that  had  presented  itself 
Tor  many  years.  He  bad  referred  back  to  140  years,  and  he  could 
Ind  DO  such  case  to  have  been  brought  before  the  court.  It  is  a 
question  which  rises  incidentally.  In  the  course  of  these  proceedings 
Ate  merits  of  the  case  have  not  yet  been  entered  into,  and  therefore 
the  court  has  only  to  consider  what  is  now  before  it ;  and  if  it  can  be 
rastained,  it  will  put  an  end  to  all  further  proceedings.  Though 
there  have  been  no  proceedings  in  this  court  for  many  years,  they 
were  well  known  in  former  years,  which  is  proved  by  books  of  prae- 
iee,  and  also  in  **  Clark's  Practice,''  and  there  was  at  this  time  a  mode 
af  practice  pointed  out. 

Il  appears  this  gentleman  has  been  refused  to  be  instituted  in  his 
liviag,  to  which  he  has  been  appointed,  and  therefore  the  court  is  open 
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to  his  applicmtioD  for  relief.  The  proceedings  are  new,  aod  will  give 
rise  to  further  proeeedings  of  some  importance.  It  appears  thii 
geBtleman  vas  appoiDied  yiear  of  8l  Just  on-Peowith,  in  1846;  ii 
1847  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Brampford  Speke*  both  in  ths 
diooese  of  £xeter;  he  ^pUed  to  the  bishop  to  be  institutedy  who 
stated  his  desire  to  examine  him  before  such  institution.  This  did  not 
take  place  until  the  17th  of  December,  1847,  which  continued  at 
Tarious  times  until  March,  1848,  upon  which  examination  he  refuied 
to  institute  Mr.  Gorham  in  his  living.  In  July  in  the  same  year  i 
monition  was  brought  in,  and  an  appearance  given  to  it  by  the  bishop; 
the  object  was  to  state  all  the  circumstances,  supported  by  affidavits 
that  the  bishop  had  refused  to  institute  him,  at  the  same  time  ealh'ng 
upon  the  bishop  to  show  cause  why  he  did  not  institute  him  in  his 
living.  The  bishop  then  appeared  to  the  monition,  and  stated  the 
grounds  why  he  did  not  appoint  Mr.  Gorham.  The  material  part  of 
that  act  of  petition  is,  the  return  the  bishop  made  to  it.  The  bishop 
states,  upon  his  examination,  b^  found  Mr.  Gorham  of  unsound  doc- 
trine, and  more  particularly  referred  to  that  doctrine  in  reference  to 
the  regeneration  by  baptism  ;  in  consequence  he  refused  to  institste 
Mr.  Gorham  to  hb  living,  feeling  it  was  a  sufficient  cause  for  his 
refusal.  Since  then,  Mr.  Gorham  had  published  a  book ;  among 
other  things  he  states  what  passed  between  the  bishop  and  himself. 
He  also  sets  forth  the  various  degrees  he  has  obtained,  &c.,  at  college; 
that  he  has  held  livings  from  March,  181 1 ;  that  he  has  discharged 
various  duties  in  several  churches  and  dioceses ;  that  in  1846  he  vis 
appointed  to  the  living  of  St  Just-on-Penwith,  which  contained  7000 
souls,  to  which  he  was  instituted  without  any  previous  examioatioB  bf 
the  bishop  ;  that  upon  being  appointed  Vicar  of  Brampford  SpAt,  he 
forwarded  testimonials  to  the  bishop  for  bis  signature,  which  m 
refused,  in  consequence  of  his  considering  him  of  unsound  doctrine. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  now  issued  his  fiat ;  on  the  Idth  of  November 
the  bishop  began  to  examine  him ;  and  on  the  17th  of  December  the 
bishop  appointed  to  receive  him,  when  it  was  alleged  that  he  was  oit 
of  time  for  examination  according  to  the  ninety-fifth  canon ;  thit 
indeed  it  had  expired,  that  the  twenty-eight  days  had  elapsed,  aod  he 
had  forfeited  the  right  to  examine  him,  yet  Mr.  Gorham  attended  the 
bishop,  and  underwent  an  examination  subject  to  his  verbal  protest 
against  that  right.  This  continued  until  March,  1848,  and  ended  is 
the  bishop  refusing  to  institute  him  in  his  living.  The  question  before 
the  court  was,  had  the  bishop  the  right  to  call  upon  Mr.  Gorhta 
for  examination,  according  to  the  case  set  forth  in  the  ninety-fifth 
canon,  the  twenty-eight  days  having  expired  ?  Has  the  bishop  the 
right  to  proceed  in  his  examination  after  the  expiration  of  the 
twenty-eight  days,  or  is  he  limited  to  that  time  ? 

The  court  could  not  take  the  protest  presented  by  Mr.  GorhaH 
into  its  consideration,  for  the  court  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  If 
the  bishop  delayed  examining  him  within  the  limited  time,  Mr. 
Ciorham  could  have  issued  his  duplex  querela  to  have  compelled  it, 
or  otherwise  to  be  instituted  in  his  living.     It  was  urged  in  argsoeot 
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r  counsel  that  the  bishop  could  not  continue  his  examination  after 
e  expiration  of  the  twentyneight  days;  that  the  Statute  of  Limita- 
>o  barred  bis  right  to  do  so,  and  that  although  Mr.  Gorham  did 
^nsent  to  be  examined,  it  was  a  mere  nullity ;  and  counsel  then 
ked  the  court  to  pronounce  against  the  right  of  the  bishop  to  con- 
aue  his  examination  beyond  the  twenty-eight  days,  and  asked  the 
>urt  to  institute  Mr.  Gorham  in  his  living. 

This  was  a  case  of  some  importance,  both  to  the  party  asking  for 
stitution,  and  to  the  bishop,  as  to  this  right.  If  the  argument  used 
f  counsel  was  right,  it  would  lead  to  important  and  serious  consc- 
iences. It  was  asserted  that  a  bishop  could  not  inquire  into  the 
mduct  of  a  clergyman  after  the  expiration  of  twenty -eight  days, 
hatever  information  he  might  have  received  as  to  the  conduct  of 
16  clergyman,  whether  he  be  an  Atheist,  a  Socinian,  or  indeed  in 
ly  other  way  of  unsound  doctrine  ;  but  that,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
16  bishop  must  proceed  to  institute  him,  with  all  his  imperfections, 
the  twenty- eight  days  have  expired.  This,  it  was  contended,  must 
e  done,  even  though  the  bishop,  in  the  most  conscientious  discharge 
r  his  duty,  must,  the  very  next  day,  proceed  to  deprive  him  of  that 
ving ;  that  was  a  question  of  most  serious  consideration  to  the 
Ihurch;  it  must  go  to  that  extent,  or  it  is  good  for  nothing. 

A  party  presenting  himself  for  institution  may  have  good  testi- 
looials  of  good  conduct ;  yet  this  does  not  deprive  the  bishop  of  his 
ight  to  examine  the  party  presenting  them ;  for  it  is  the  bishop's 
aiy  to  satisfy  himself  whether  he  be  a  fit  person  for  the  office, 
^hen  Mr.  Gorham  was  presented  to  the  living  of  St.  Just,  there  was 
o  doubt  but  the  bishop  was  satisfied  he  was  a  fit  and  proper  person 
'ithout  further  examination,  and  confirmed  him  in  that  appointment; 
nd  the  same  course  would  have  been  pursued  in  this  instance  if 
liere  had  not  been  something  to  induce  the  bishop  to  think  he  was 
f  unsound  doctrine.  The  court  had  not  sufficient  before  it  to  go 
ito  that  question.  But  the  bishop  had,  and  a  book  had  since  been 
ublished  which  confirmed  him  in  that  view ;  upon  this  the  bishop 
ras  bound  to  make  the  inquiry  in  discharge  of  a  public  trust.  It  is 
ot  a  new  privilege  granted  to  the  bishop  ;  it  had  been  given  to  him 
or  the  public  good — for  the  public  benefit. 

The  question  is,  what  is  the  meaning  we  are  to  put  upon  this 
anon — has  the  bishop  the  right  to  continue  his  examination  beyond 
he  twenty-eight  days  ?  The  argument  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Gorham 
I,  that  he  cannot.  The  court  thought  there  was  no  prohibition  to  the 
^ntinuing  of  his  examination  beyond  that  time.  It  felt  there  was  no 
imitation  to  the  statute,  and  the  ninety-fifth  canon  could  have  no 
eference  to  the  statutes  of  limitation  at  common  law,  which  were  dis- 
inetly  defined,  and  left  no  doubt  behind  them.  Various  Acts  had 
leen  referred  to  by  counsel  to  sustain  this  argument ;  but  the  court 
elt  they  had  failed.  The  Act  of  27  Geo.  III.  c.  44,  deariy  defined 
bat  no  family  afiPairs  can  be  brought  into  the  Ecclesiastical  Court 
liless  instituted  within  six  months.  The  court  then  quoted  Godol- 
bio,  who^e  law  has  been  acted  upon  for  centuries,  and  showed  how. 
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in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church  history,  the  bishops  were  beoefited 
by  holdiog  vacant  livings,  until  the  period  of  Archbishop  Langtoo, 
who  defined  a  period  which  has  been  acted  upon  ever  since.  Before 
then  there  was  no  limitation,  and  this  rule  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
ninety-fifth  canon.  But  the  bishop  cannot  be  conapelled  to  institute 
a  person  who  is  not  qualified  for  the  office  from  want  of  soundneiu  of 
doctrine  :  the  bishop,  under  such  circumstances,  may  refuse  to  iodoct 
him.  The  court  felt  it  would  be  useless  to  go  through  all  the  worb 
to  prove  this  right  is  vested  in  the  bishop.  The  court  would  ask,  sap- 
posing  the  bishop  was  ill,  and  could  not  undertake  the  examination  of 
any  party  for  the  space  of  six  months,  was  then  a  person  not  qualified 
to  fill  the  office  of  vicar,  by  want  of  soundness  of  doctrine,  to  be  in* 
stituted,  because  the  twenty-eight  days  had  expired  ?  The  coart 
could  not  suppose  such  to  be  the  law  of  the  Church.  Godolphio  ex- 
pressly states  he  may  appoint  a  convenient  time  and  place  beyond  the 
twenty -eight  days,  and  reason  tells  us  it  was  impossible  to  confine  him 
to  twenty-eight  days. 

It  was  argued  also  that  it  was  Mr.  Gorham's  duty  to  sustain  the 
right  of  his  patron ;  the  court  could  not  see  how  he  could  uphold  thtt 
right.     If  a  party  presented  to  a  living  was  disqualified,  the  bishop 
gave  notice  to  the  patron  of  the  living  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  partj 
presented  to  it,  that  he  might  appoint  another.     The  court  felt  the 
only  question  before  it  was,  had  the  bishop  the  right  to  examine  him 
after  the  lapse  of  twenty-eight  days  ?     The  court  had  no  power  at  the 
present  moment  to  institute  Mr.  Gorham  in  his  living,  for  it  had  nm 
constat  before  it,  beyond  the  book,  to  show  he  was  a  fit  and  proper 
person  to  be  inducted.     It  could  not  think  there  was  anything  of  t 
sinister  intention  on  the  part  of  the  bbhop,  or  that  he  would  obtaia 
any  pecuniary  advantage  by  refusing  to  induct  Mr.  Gorhi^m.  Neither 
did  it  think  Mr.  Gorham  had  been  taken  by  surprise  when  the  bishop 
stated  his  intention  to  examine  him.     He  went  through  the  exanuDi* 
tion,  and  what  the  result  may  be  it  is  impossible  for  the  court  at  pre- 
sent to  say.     One  hundred  and  forty-nine  questions  were  put  to  hiOi 
and  he  must  be  bound  by  the  result  of  that  examination. 

Under  all  the  circumstances,  the  court  was  of  opinion  that  do  eaie 
was  made  out  with  reference  to  any  authority  that  held  the  slatnte 
of  limitation  was  of  force.  The  meaning  of  the  canon  (nioety-fifa) 
was,  that  the  bishop  must  commence  his  examination  before  the  es« 
piration  of  twenty-eight  days,  but  that  he  may  continue  It  beyood 
that  time  if  he  felt  it  was  required.  He  felt  the  bishop  was  at  libei^ 
to  proceed  with  the  examination  after  the  twenty-eight  days.  Mr. 
Gorham  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  rights  of  his  patron  ;  that  wai  a 
question  for  another  court  to  inquire  into,  and,  if  neceeMury,  to  pc^ 
tect  his  rights. 

The  Judge  said,  « I  pronounce,  with  satisfaction  to  mj  own  oaaA, 
that  the  bishop  had  the  right  to  examine  after  the  expiration  of  the 
twenty-eight  days.  I  cannot,  therefore,  institute  Mr.  Gorham  is  his 
living.     I  therefore  overrule  his  petition." 
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LAUD  AND  PETER  SMART. 

Before  the  particulars  connected  with  the  case  of  Peter  Smart 
are  detailed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  a  few  words  respecting 
Leighton.  A  correspondent,  in  the  last  number  of  the  British 
Magazine,  appears  to  think,  that  my  arguments,  relative  to  the 
absence  of  Laud  at  the  censure  of  Leighton,  are  all  refuted  by  the 
&ct,  that  the  sufferer  himself  mentions  the  circumstance  of  the 

Sulling  off  the  cap  in  the  **  Epitome  or  Brief  Discovery"  of  his 
^roubles.     It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  point  out  the  bear- 
ing of  this  evidence  on  the  case  of  Leighton. 

In  the  Article  on  Leighton,  I  have  expressed  my  doubts  whe- 
ther Laud  was  present  at  the  censure:  and  I  have  ventured  to 
regard  the  story  of  pulling  oif  the  cap  as  an  idle  tale,  unsupported 
by  proper  evidence.  The  correspondent,  in  the  last  number  of 
tne  Magazine,  cites  Leighton's  own  testimony,  which  he  regards 
as  quite  sufficient  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  story,  though  the 
publication  did  not  appear  until  the  year  1646. 

Undoubtedly  Laua  was  present  on  some  occasions  during  the 
progrem  of  Leighton's  business ;  for  in  his  speech,  at  the  Censure 
of  Prnine  and  his  fellow  sufferers,  he  expressly  alludes  to  another 
speeoii)  which  he  had  delivered  during  Leighton's  trial.     <^  And 


The  speech  is  not  recorded,  though  it  is  probable  that  it  was 


*  Load's  Speech,  &c.,  6. 
Vol.  XXXV.— May,  1849.  2  l 
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delivered  at  an  early  period  of  the  proceedings,  when  the  various 
parts  of  Leigh  ton's  work  were  under  consideration.  It  was  a 
speech  in  defence  of  the  Episcopal  order,  which  was  so  fiercely 
attacked  by  Leighton  as  antichristian  :  but  it  is  most  improbable 
that  it  was  delivered  at  the  censure,  when  the  judgment  of  the 
court  had  been  already  formed.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  con- 
clude, that  the  speech  in  Question  was  addressed  to  the  court  before 
the  judgment  was  agreea  upon,  and  not  at  the  time  when  tbe 
censure  was  pronounced. 

Leighton's  own  book,  published  after  Laud's  death,  proves  that 
the  prisoner  was  not  present  at  the  sittings  of  the  court  His 
report  is  founded  on  the  representations  of  others,  but  no  means 
are  furnished  to  enable  us  to  decide  on  their  claims  to  being 
believed  in  such  a  matter.  It  is  more  improbable,  that  such  a 
circumstance  as  the  pulling  off  the  cap,  should  have  been  unno- 
ticed at  Laud's  trial,  managed  as  it  was  with  so  much  bitterness, 
than  that  Leighton  should  have  been  misinformed,  or  even  have 
invented  the  story.  Alluding  to  Stafford  also,  Leighton  states 
something  on  mere  hearsay,  without  informing  us  of  the  channel 
through  which  it  had  been  communicated.  Now,  as  Leighton  was 
not  present  himself,  his  account  cannot  be  regarded  of  much  value: 
and  assuredly  it  is  not  sufficient  to  support  a  serious  charge  against 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  court.  There  were  many  persons  ready 
and  anxious  to  exalt  Leighton  into  a  martyr  at  the  expense  of  the 
archbishop.  They  would  use  all  possible  means  to  defame  the 
latter,  while  they  magnified  the  sufterings  of  the  former. 

The  correspondent  in  the  last  number  of  the  British  Maga- 
zine complains  of  my  treating  the  story  of  the  cap  as  a  libel' 
Notwithstanding  "  M.'s"  argument,  derived  from  Leighton's  own 
book,  I  am  prepared  to  defend  the  opinion  which  was  previously 
advanced.  My  belief  is,  that  the  story  is  a  foul  libel  on  the 
archbishop's  memory.  My  reasons  for  such  a  conclusion  hare 
I>een  partly  stated.  Leighton's  assertion,  founded,  as  it  is  ad- 
mitted, on  mere  reports,  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  his  own 
silence,  and  the  silence  of  Laud's  bitter  and  unscrupulous  enemies 
at  the  time  of  the  trial.  "  M."  argues,  that  such  testimony  is  not 
to  be  set  aside,  because  "  such  conduct  was  unlikely  in  Laud." 
On  the  contrary,  I  contend  that,  by  all  the  rules  of  evidence,  such 
testimony  cannot  be  received  against  the  fact,  that  the  circum- 
stance was  not  produced  among  the  charges  alleged  by  the  ma- 
nagers at  the  trial.  Many  of  the  charges  actually  adduced,  such 
as  they  were,  were  proved  to  be  false.  Y.et  none  of  them  were 
equal  in  atrocity  to  that  of  the  pulling  off  the  cap.  Still  it  was 
unnoticed.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  that  it  was  not  true,  but 
that  Leighton  was  mistaken,  or  intended  to  deceive,  appears  to  be 
irresistible.     If  Laud's  enemies  could  invent  charges,  as  we  know 
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ey  did,  it  is  most  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  tliey  would  have 
ppressed  a  circumstance,  which  would  alone  have  formed  the 
t>undwork  of  a  dozen  speeches  from  Prynne  and  others,  whose 
itred  to  the  archbishop  nothing  short  of  his  death  could  gratify. 
rynne's  silence,  indeecl,  might  alone  be  regarded  as  conclusive 
ridence  against  the  truth  of  the  storv.  In  his  account  of  the 
fences  allied  against  the  archbishop  there  is  no  mention  of  this : 
>r  is  there,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertam,  after  an  extensive  search 
nong  his  numerous  publications,  in  which  Laud  is  reviled  in  the 
"ossest  terms,  any  allusion  to  such  a  story.  It  is  almost  incon- 
iivable,  that  Prynne,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  holding  constant 
itercourse  with  Leighton  at  Lambeth  during  Laud's  imprison- 
lent,  would  have  been  silent  on  such  a  subject,  if  the  story 
id  then  been  circulated.  Leighton  would  have  pressed  the 
latter  upon  the  notice  of  the  managers,  and  would  nave  offered 
I  substantiate  the  fact.  Yet  botli  Leighton  and  Prynne  are 
lent.  Can  any  other  construction  be  put  upon  their  silence, 
lan  that  which  I  have  suggested  ?  And  must  it  not  be  regarded 
I  a  proof  of  the  utter  falsehood  of  the  whole  story  ?  Another 
lost  bitter  enemy  of  the  archbishop's,  and  withal  a  most  deter- 
lined  relator  of  all  kinds  of  scandal,  may  be  appealed  to  as  an 
ridence  that  the  story  was  false.  ''  About  the  banning  of  this 
leased  Parliament,  the  Lord  put  into  the  hearts  ofour  grave  and 
xUy  Parliamentary  senators,  to  act  their  first  pious  parts  about 
sformation  of  religion,  by  a  most  diligent  inquisition  and  search 
\er  oppressions  and  oppressors  of  the  Church  of  God,  and  by  their 
'arliamentary  power  to  break  and  knock  off  the  pushing  horns 
'those  fat  Bulls  of  Bashan  {Prelates and Pontificians)^  wherewith 
ley  had  fiercely  and  furiously,  vea,  and  as  it  were,  even  fran- 
ckly  pusht  at,  and  almost  goard  to  death  the  people  of  Ood." 
lien,  after  mentioning  Prynne,  Bastwick,  and  Burton,  he  adds: 
together  with  religious  Doctor  Leighton,  a  long  and  lamentable 
iflferer  for  the  great  cause  of  religion."*  The  book  is  a  com- 
Dand  of  scandal  and  nonsense,  and  the  author's  enmity  to  Laud 
expressed  in  the  most  contemptuous  manner :  yet  the  story  in 
nestion  is  not  even  mentioned.  When  speaking  of  Laud,  Vicars 
lopts  a  style  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  designation.  After 
sing  his  satisfaction  at  the  death  of  Stafford,  he  says: 
;iaTly,  also,  when  that  lamb-skin'd  woolf  the  Archprelate 
r  Oantei*bury,  who  had  so  long  and  so  craftily  and  cruelly 
ooryed  Christ's  innocent  lambs,  was  also  impeached  of  High 
'reason,  and  thereupon  forthwith  put  into  safe  custodie  under 
le  Black-rod,  and  afterward  lockt  up  fast  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
m,  for  his  future  safe  forth-coming,  and  thus  all  his  former  huge 

^  Vicars'  Jehovah-Jii^ :  or,  God  in  the  Mount    1644.    36. 
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JonatfasD  Corduke*,  Eaq.,  John  DeUnej,  Eiq.,  aad  others,  on  the  oighl 
of  the  24th  of  December  lut. 

"  The  pmooere  pleaded  not  guilty. 

"The  uanie*  of  the  juron  were  then  called,  and  liaviDg  aniwered 
to  their  name*,  the  counsel  for  plaintiffn  proceeded  without  ataDding  on 
their  right  to  challeoge.  Mr.  Burke,  (a  Romao  Catholic)  one  of  tht 
couniel  for  plaiDtiffs,  opened  the  pleadipgs  for  the  prosecution. 

"  The  learned  coaniel  begged  briefly  to  state  the  substance  of  ihe 
case  vhich  he  represented.  The  case  was  a  most  important  am. 
Whether  the  court  took  into  consideration  the  respectability  or  his 
clients,  or  the  official  character  of  one  of  the  prisoners,  who  was  a 
minialer  of  religion,  they  would  come  to  that  conclusion.  Mr.  John 
Delaney,  Mr.  Cordukes,  Mr.  Caldwell,  and  Mr.  Wilson  had  btn 
violently  assaulted  oo  the  night  of  Ihe  24th  December,  while  on  their 
way  from  Mr.  Itobinson's,  who  lived  at  the  one  end  of  Knox's -street. 
These  gentlemen  had,  with  a  few  others,  been  enjoying  themselves  by 
partaking  of  the  coDviriality  of  the  evening.  After  leaving  Mr. 
Dunlop's  at  an  early  hour  the  next  morning  their  attention  was  drawn 
in  the  direction  of  Quay-laoe  by  horrid  screaming.  Cordukes  and 
Delaney  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  their  homes.  They  saw  Mr. 
O'Neill  and  M'LaughJin,  the  priest's  elerk,  go  in  the  direction  of 
Caldwell  and  Wilson  ;  their  curiosity  was  excited,  and  so  they  followed 
them  to  see  what  was  going  on.  Mr.  Delaney  proceeded  to  the  house 
of  one  James,  whence  the  screams  were  still  coming,  and  asked  whit 
was  the  matter.  As  it  would  not  be  right  to  state  the  answers  received 
by  Mr.  Delaney,  he,  Mr.  Burke,  need  not  state  them.  Mr.  Delaney 
lefl  the  house,  and  while  retracing  his  steps  homeward  met 
M'Laughlio,  the  priest's  clerk,  and  mentioned  to  him  his  apprehen- 
sions of  murder  having  been  committed  at  the  house  of  James,  but 
was  told  the  screams  were  only  extorted  from  a  few  women,  while 
under  the  chastisement  of  Mr.  O'Neill.  Mr.  Delaney  felt  indignant 
at  violence  haviDg  been  done  to  the  fair  sex,  and  said  it  was  a.  d — d 
shame  for  the  priest  and  M'Laughlio  to  do  so.  M'Laughlin  asked 
Delaney  if  he  knew  who  he  was  speaking  to,  and  drew  a  stick  to  strike 
him,  which  Delaney  laid  hold  of,  and  in  the  scuffle  both  of  them  fell 
to  the  ground.  Messrs.  CaldHell,  Wilson,  and  Cordukes,  were  con- 
venient, but  thought  they  had  no  right  to  interfere.  Mr.  O'Neill,  who 
was  farther  off  than  any  of  the  rest,  all  of  a  sudden  rushed  forward 
and  struck  Mr.  Cordukes  on  the  face,  and  he  fell  from  the  violence  of 
the  blow,  thus  received  from  his  reverend  castigator.  Not  content 
with  knocking  down  Cordukes,  he  struck  Delaney,  who  was  grappling 
with  M'Laughlio  on  the  ground,  and  abused  him  in  such  a  brutal  manner 
aa  to  leave  him  senseless.  It  would  be  Ihe  business  of  Mr.  Delaney 
to  satisfy  the  Jury  that  he  had  justifiable  reasons  for  this  conduct,  which 
he,  Mr.  Burke,  thought  he  would  be  able  to  do. 

"  Mr,  Delaney  (a  Roman  Catholic)  was  then  sworn  and  examined 
by  Mr.  Keogh,  counsel  for  the  prosecution. — Was  in  DMnlnp's  onths 
night  referred  to  ;  left  it  early  next  ""jUJ/^KS  o""  (I'ctock  :  heard 
a  sorMming  DoUe  In  the  direction  oyij^Hj^Ha  place  of  ill-fame}]). 
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Messrs.  Wilson  and  Caldwell  went  in  the  direction  of  the  noise  ;  had 
not  at  that  time  seen  the  prisoners ;  told  Alderman  Cordukes,  who  was 
with  him,  they  should  go  and  see  what  had  become  of  Caldwell  and 
Wilson  ;  observed  Mr.  O'Neill  and  McLaughlin  follow  him  and 
Alderman  Cordukes ;  knew  Mr.  O'Neill ;  was  not  sure  of  where  ho 
lived,  but  thought  it  was  adjoining  the  chapel ;  stopped  with  Mr. 
Cordukes  at  James's  house,  where  the  cries  were  heard ;  were  not 
admitted  into  the  house,  and  were  told  the  cause  of  the  crying  was 
Mr.  O'Neill  had  been  whipping  the  girls  ;  saw  Mr.  O'Neill  next  at  the 
corner  of  Quay-street,  and  McLaughlin  was  near  him ;  McLaughlin 
told  him  the  priest  had  only  been  whipping  the  women ;  thought  Mr. 
O'Neill  was  near  enough  to  hear  what  passed  between  McLaughlin  and 
himself;  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  the  priest  was  within  ten  yards 
of  them  at  the  time,  and  he  (Delaney)  spoke  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
by  him. 

cc  His  Lordship  much  depended  on  the  priest's  being  sufficiently 
near. 

cc  Examination  resumed — McLaughlin  had  a  stick  in  his  hand,  but 
did  not  see  any  with  the  priest,  who  had  a  cloak  on  him  at  the  time ; 
did  say  to  McLaughlin  that  it  was  a  d — d  shame  for  them  to  abuse 
the  women. 

cc  Judge — Did  you  use  that  expression  in  reference  to  the  priest  as 
well  as  McLaughlin  ? 

cc  Mr.  Delaney — To  both,  my  lord.     McLaughlin  raised  the  stick  to 

strike  him,  when  a  bustle  ensued,  and  both  came  to  the  ground ;  none 

of  his  party  had  any  weapon  with  them ;  received  a  blow  from  the 

priest  on  the  right  temple,  which  cut  him  severely ;  got  the  blow 

when  grappling  with  McLaughlin  on  the  ground.     (Witness  produced 

the  hat,  which  had  a  cut  corresponding  with  the  wound.)     The  blood 

flowed  copiously  from  the  wound ;  could  not  say  he  wa^i  struck  more 

than  once  by  the  priest  when  down  ;  was  struck  after  he  got  up,  on 

the  left  temple  by  the  priest,  which  blow  knocked  him  down  again ; 

got  several  other  blows  on  his  body ;  received  blows  from  both  the 

priest  and  McLaughlin  on  the  cheek  and  arms ;  his  lip  was  split,  and 

several  of  his  teeth  knocked  out ;  went  to  the  mayor,  Robert  M'Bride, 

Esq.,  and  lodged  informations  against  prisoners;  was  confined  to  his 

house  for  some  time  after,  attended  by  Drs.  Lynn  and  Longbead : 

never  spoke  to  Mr.  O'Neill  until  after  the  affray  ;  saw  him  m  -tiit- 

watch-house  ;  there  was  no  provocation  given  by  any  of  his  partr  \t 

the  priest  or  McLaughlin  on  the  night  referred  to ;  is  of  tbe  ■not 

religion  as  the  prisoner — a  Roman  Catholic. 

«  Mr.  Delaney  was  then  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Sfcdifm.  vdiiiik!  -f;r 
prisoners.  His  answers  were  but  repetitions  oiwhmhe  iM  urviic- 
sworn. — Did  not  see  a  stone  thrown  by  a  maa  naaied  Ial  ic  :ir* 
priest,  nor  did  he  believe  there  were  any  tbrvn*  li/mi  mil  i  '^mv 
roan  named  Trumble  had  been  with  wiUmk  ma  jw  vrrr  \z  X/ 

rat  evening,  but  did  not  see  tlan.  wlterber  wnvnxp^:   j. 
f  Knox's-street,  until  he  mm  smbo  v  ito  -mien'-in'L.^     - 
d  interfered  between  Ami:  mi  YIT  wyiiin  w^   ic^ 
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and  liyperbolicall  puflFe  of  ayrie  honour  and  false  windie  reputa- 
tion among  his  clawing  pontificians  now  at  last  tumbled  into  the 
dust,  yea,  besmeared  with  the  dirt  of  dire  disgrace,  contempt,  and 
ignominie."*     Speaking  of  his  death,  Vicars  says  :  "  Now,  effec- 
tually to  the  sentencing  and  condemnation  of  the  Archprelate  of 
Canterbury,  one  of  the  prime  and  metropolitane  heads  and  com* 
plotters  against  Church  and  State:  whicn,  indeed,  after  this  was 
followed  to  the  full,  until  they  had  brought  that  base  and  bloody 
bishop,  yea,  that  most  abominable  and  unparallelled  hypocrite  to 
his  just  execution,  in  the  cutting  off  of  his  most  traitorous  bead 
also,  at  the  Towre-Hill."t    Again :  "  About  the  10  of  this  instant 
January,  the  proud  and  most  pestilential  pernicious  Archprelate 
of  Canterbury,  William  Laud,  that  Arch  Traytor  to  the  Church 
and  State,  to  God  and  all  good  men,  after  a  long,  and  most  full 
and  fair  Tryall  (as  ever  to  be  honoured  Mr.  William   Prynne, 
hath  in  his  famous  history  of  this  Arch  Prelate's  Life  and  Death, 
and  Tryall,  most  abundantly  cleared  to  all  the  world,)  being  most 
justly  and  worthily  condemned  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quar- 
tered, as  a  Traytor;  indeed,  yet  upon  his  petition,  that  kind  of 
death  was  altered,  and  hee  beheaded  upon  the  Towre-Hill.    A 
most  proud  and  hypocriticall  crafty  Tyrant  and  persecutor  of 
God's  saints  hee  lived,  and  a  most  obdurate  and  marble-hearted 
Atheist  hee  also  impudently  and  impenitently  dyed."J   This  man's 
malice  was  such  as  to  lead  him  to  gibbet  himself  to  posterity  as  a 
notorious  slanderer,   unworthy  of  any  credit.     Would  he  not 
have  seized  upon  the  cap  story,  if  it  had  been  in  general  circula- 
tion ?    Besides,  Prynne  and  others,  who  laboured,  as  will  be  more 
fully  proved  in  subsequent  papers,  by  all  means  in  their  power  to 
damage  the  reputation  of  the  man  whom  they  had  so  unjustly 
hunted  to  death,  would  have  paraded  this  story  of  the  cap  with 
all  the  pomp  of  a  verbose  description,  if  it  could  have  been  proved. 
Had  it  been  circulated,  as  it  would  have  been,  if  Laud's  enemies 
could  have  made  out  even  the  shadow  of  a  case,  the  judges  of  the 
court  would  have  come  forward,  and  the  slanderers  of  the  arch* 
bishop  would  have  been  overwhelmed  with  disgrace. 

Unscrupulous  as  were  Laud's  enemies  in  adducing  false  charges, 
or  in  endeavouring  to  distort  things  perfectly  innocent  into  crimes, 
they  certainly  would  have  seized  upon  such  a  story  as  a  special 
interposition  of  Divine  Providence  against  their  great  enemy. 
**  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,"  says  Mr.  Le  Bas,  "  that  lliis 
enormity  was  never  laid  to  the  charge  of  Laud  in  the  days  when 
heaven  and  earth  were  ransacked  for  matter  of  impeachment 
against  him."  Alluding  to  the  charges,  he  adds:  «  but  not  one 
syllable  occurs  respecting  the  monstrous  punishment  of  Leightou: 

t  Vicars*6  Darning  Bash  not  Consamed.    1646.    86.  {  Ibid.  9S. 
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hough  the  man  was  then  living,  and  doubtless  ready  to  come 
brth,  if  he  could  have  assisted  to  make  good  the  charge."*  The 
)roof  was  easy,  nothing  indeed  could  be  more  so,  if  the  story 
lad  been  true :  and  the  fact  of  its  mention  by  Leighton  at  a 
Nibsequent  period  is  of  little  moment,  for  we  know  that  all  sorts 
3f  slanders  were  circolated.  '*  M."  believes  it,  because  it  was  not 
denied.  On  the  other  hand,  I  contend  that  it  was  jiot  true, 
because  it  was  not  produced.  It  was  not  denied  at  the  trial, 
because  it  was  not  alleged.  Nor  can  I  believe  that  impartial 
persons  will  believe  the  story  in  face  of  the  remarkable  fact,  that 
It  was  never  mentioned  by  his  enemies  at  the  period  when  its 
refutation  would  have  been  easy.  It  seems  reasonable  to  con- 
clude, that  Laud  descended  into  the  grave  without  any  knowledge 
of  such  a  story. 

<*  M."  uses  another  argument  in  favour  of  the  story,  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  very  strange,  and  most  unjust  to  the  memory 
of  Laud.  He  does  not  think  it  unlikely,  because  the  archbisliop 
thanked  his  colleagues  for  censuring  Prynne,  Burton,  and  Bast- 
wick.  The  writer  in  question,  moreover,  regards  the  cases  as 
similar.  In  the  one  cose,  Laud  was  grossly  and  most  unjustly 
traduced  :  in  the  other  he  was  scarcely  alluded  to.  Where,  then, 
is  the  similarity  ?  To  infer  that,  because  Laud  thanked  the  judges 
for  censuring  men  who  had  libelled  himself,  he  could  be  capable 
of  thanking  God  in  another  case  in  which  he  was  not  pei*sonaIIy 
concerned,  or,  at  all  events,  not  more  concerned  tnan  other 
bishops,  appears  to  me  most  strange  and  unreasonable.f 

The  facts  of  the  case,  then,  are  simply  these.     Leighton  men- 


*  Le  Bas's  Life  of  Laud,  142. 
t  Prynne's  practice,  in  hia  **  Breyiate  of  the  Life  of  Laud,"  was  to  write  in  the 
margin,  in  capital  letters,  the  word  Note,  against  remarkable  passages.  No  snch 
marginal  note,  howeyer,  occurs,  at  the  place  where  I^and  mentions  Leighton.  Had 
the  cap  story  been  true,  Prynne  would  doubtless  haye  given  some  intimation  of  the 
thing  m  an  unmistakeable  manner.  As  a  specimen  of  Prynne's  powers  of  distortion 
1  subjoin  the  following  extract : — 

**  After  this  be  lapsed  into  some  other  special  sinno  (perhaps  nncleanc)  with 
K  B.,  as  this  following  anniversary  prayer  manifests. 

**  O  Mercifull  God,  thou  hast  shewed  me  much  merev,  and  done  great  things  for 
me,  and  as  I  was  returning,  instead  of  thankfulnesse  I  wandered  out  of  my  way 
lirom  thee  into  a  foule  and  a  strange  path:  there  thou  madest  me  see  both  my  folly 
and  my  weakness.  Lord,  make  me  e?er  see  them,  ever  sorry  for  them.  O  Lord, 
for  my  Saviour*s  sake  forgive  tiie  folly,  and  strengthen  me  against  the  weaknesse 
Ibr  ever.  Lord,  forgive  all  my  sins  and  this,  and  make  me  by  thy  grace  thy  most 
trae,  humble,  and  faithful  servant,  all  the  dayes  of  my  life,  through  Jesus  Christ 
ov  Lofd,  Amen.** 

The  malignity  of  Prynne's  remark,  in  imagming  a  particular  sin,  is  almost 
ineonoeivable.  It  is  well  known  that  such  were  not  the  sins  of  Laud.  Nor  can  the 
language  of  the  prayer,  which  designates  it  a  folly,  warrant  such  an  inference. 
Would  snch  a  man  have  kept  back  the  story  of  the  cap,  had  such  a  thing  ever 
oeenrred? — Prynne's  Breviate,  30.  Fuller  calls  Prynne's  insinuation  **an  nn* 
chariMk  suspicion.'*— Book  xi.  218.  ' 
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tKHis  the  story  on  the  report  of  others  after  Laud^  death.  I  have 
shown  that  no  credit  can  be  given  to  a  story  resting  on  no  better 
foundation.  Wliy  did  he  not  mention  it  during  Laud's  life? 
From  that  time  no  more  was  heard  of  it,  until  it  was  revived  in 
169*2,  in  the  letter  ascribed  to  Ludlow.  From  this  letter  it  has 
been  taken  by  more  recent  writers,  who  refer  to  Ludlow  as  their 
authority.  5^eal,  indeed,  does  not  produce  any  authority  what- 
ever.* Its  falsity,  therefore,  is  clear  from  the  silence  of  his 
enemies.  Would  the  Scottish  Commissicmers  have  overiooked 
such  a  story,  if  it  could  have  been  proved  against  the  archbishop? 
He  must  be  very  credulous,  who  can  imagine  it  even  possible  that 
such  enemies  would  have  nedected  such  an  opportunitv  to  over- 
whelm the  fallen  prelate.  They  did  not  produce  it,  because  it 
had  not  been  heard  of  at  the  time. 

*^  M."  overlooks  the  more  than  suspicious  circumstance,  that 
Lei^ton  did  not  mention  the  story  until  Laud  was  in  his  grave. 
To  have  produced  it  before  his  death  would  have  been  dangerous; 
for  the  archbishop  would  have  denied  the  charge:  the  other 
judges  would  have  confirmed  the  denial,  and  the  attempt  would 
have  recoiled  upon  the  managers.  It  appears  to  me  very  singular, 
that  any  person  should  attach  weight  to  a  charge  allied  in  the 
year  1646,  some  time  after  the  death  of  the  archbishop,  by  the 
sufierer  himself,  though  he  had  maintained  an  entire  silence  on 
the  subject  during  the  trial,  when,  not  content  with  bringing  for 
ward  true  charges.  Laud's  enemies  invented  some  that  were  iaisp. 
It  is  impossible  to  account  for  Leighton's  silence  at  that  time, 
supposing  the  story  were  true.  The  circumstances  connected 
with  his  censure  must  have  been  communicated  to  him  long  before 
1646.  The  tale,  therefore,  seems  like  a  mere  invention,  for  the 
purpose  of  damaging  Laud's  reputation.  To  believe  it  under  the 
circumstances  is  out  of  the  question.  At  the  time  of  the  trial, 
Prynnc  knew  it  not.  The  Scottish  Commissioners  knew  it  not 
Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  Leighton  alone  knew  it,  and  concealed 
the  matter  in  nis  own  breast?  In  1646  he  publishes  it.  ^TjJ 
was  it  kept  back  so  long  ?  Is  it  not  clear  tnat  the  whole  afiir 
was  an  invention,  if  not  of  Leighton's,  at  all  events  of  others,  by 
whom^  if  he  believed  the  tale,  he  must  have  been  most  egrepovn^J 
deceived.  Any  man  who  can  admit  such  evidence — evKlence 
produced  after  Laud's  death,  when  he  was  not  able  to  refiite  it 
— must  be  prepared  to  believe  any  slander  against  the  archbishop. 

*  One  of  Neal*8  contemporaries,  a  man  of  no  little  research,  may,  I  tliink,  be  cited 
as  an  evidence  that  the  story  was  not  known  at  Uiat  time.  After  quoting  Ncal'i 
words  respecting  the  cap»  the  writer  says :  **  Not  one  word  of  this  in  the  pbos  he 
refers  to  in  Roshworth.  Nor  do  I  believe  it  to  be  met  with  any  wbere^  but  in  Ut, 
Neal*s  book,  and  fear  'tis  a  fiction  of  his  own  too  prolifick  brain."  Grev's  Exami- 
aation  of  Neal,  iL  121.  If  any  credit  had  ever  been  given  to  the  ftory,  the  drami- 
stance  would  have  been  known  to  Grey. 
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I  have  assigned  various  reasons  for  rejecting  the  tale :  but  assuredly 
this  one  fact,  that  it  was  not  mentioned  by  Leighton  until  Laud 
was  no  more,  is  in  itselF  sufficient  to  settle  the  whole  question.* 

As  soon  as  Laud  was  in  his  grave  his  bitter  persecutors  entered 
upon  their  work  of  defamation,  representing  him  in  the  most 
odious  colours,  and  alleging  charges,  which  were  not  adduced  at 
his  trial,  because  it  was  well  known  that  they  would  have  been 
refuted.  Alarmed  at  their  own  cruelty  in  putting  an  innocent 
man  to  death,  and  fearful  lest  the  account  oi  his  trial  and  suffer- 
ings might  produce  a  reaction  in  the  country,  they  invented 
and  circulated  the  most  malicious  slanders  against  his  memory. 
It  is  utterly  impossible  to  account  for  the  story  of  the  cap  on  anv 
other  principle.  Its  mention  by  Leighton,  in  1646,  cannot  weigh 
a  featner  against  his  own  silence  and  that  of  Prynne,  with  whom 
he  was  in  constant  communication  during  the  archbishop's  im- 

Erisonment  The  story  was  evidently  invented  to  serve  a  purpose, 
y  whom,  or  by  what  means,  Leighton  was  induced  to  put  it  in 
print,  at  such  a  time,  after  the  long  silence  he  had  maintained 
daring  Laud's  life,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine :  but  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  been  detailed  will  be  sufficient,  in  the 
estimation  of  unprejudiced  persons,  to  show  that  the  story  was 
the  invention  of  his  implacable  enemies. 

"  M."  further  insinuates,  that  I  have  been  guilty  of  an  offence 
against  the  memory  of  the  regicide  Ludlow,  and  refers  me  to 
Wood's  Fasti  on  the  subject.  It  happens,  that  Hollingworth's 
Pamphlet,  in  which  he  expresses  his  belief  that  Ludlow  was  not  the 
author,  as  well  as  some  others  on  the  same  subiect,  have  long  been 
well  known  to  me.  Wood  probablv  received  nis  information  from 
these  pamphlets.  At  all  events,  ^*  M."  will  find  in  them  more  infor- 
mation than  Wood  has  communicated.  However,  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  authorship  of  the  letter.  The  date  was  with  me 
the  main  thing,  as  fixing  the  period  of  the  revival,  if  not  the 
invention  of  the  story.  The  writers  to  whom  I  referred,  had 
quoted  the  letter  as  Ludlow's :  and  as  there  was  some  doubt 
respecting  the  authorship,  it  would  have  been  a  useless  waste  of 
labour  to  have  entered  upon  such  a  discussion.  That  the  pam- 
phlet was  published  on  the  continent,  as  the  title-page  states,  is,  I 
think,  clear  from  the  paper  on  which  it  is  printed ;  and  as  Ludlow 
was  alive  at  the  time,  (he  died  in  the  following  year,)  it  cannot 
be  positively  asserted  that  it  was  not  written  by  Uie  individual  to 
whom  the  title-page  ascribes  it.  I  admit,  that  it  is  very  probable 
that  Ludlow  was  not  the  writer;  but  as  the  matter  cannot  be 
settled  with  certainty,  it  was  needless  for  me  to  allude  to  the 

*  I  kaTe  in  my  poMe«ion  a  considerable  nomber  of  poblicatioos  of  Uie  period, 
extending  from  Leighton's  censure  to  the  Restoration,  in  which  Land  is  aoet 
gnulj  abased,  bat  there  is  no  mention  of  the  story  of  the  cap. 
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subject.     I  cannot^  however,  join  with  **  M."  in  his  sympathy 
for  the  memory  of  the  regicide  Ludlow. 

It  would  seem,  that,  in  the  estimation  of  some  persons,  it  is 
almost  criminal  even  to  attempt  to  defend  Laud  from  the  various 
accusations  alleged  by  his  enemies.  Yet,  for  two  centuries  it  has 
I>een  the  fashion  with  a  certain  class  of  writers  to  revile  his 
memory  in  tlie  most  abusive  language,  and  to  repeat  charges 
without  any  inquiry  into  their  truth. 

Before  we  dismiss  Leighton's  case,  it  may  be  desirable  to  give 
a  few  extracts  from  another  of  his  publications,  since  they  will 
show  the  character  of  the  man  with  wnom  the  bishops  bad  to  deal, 
and,  moreover,  will  establish  our  position,  that  the  sufferers  them- 
selves would  have  been  prepared  to  have  inflicted  the  same,ifoot 
greater  severities,  on  those  who  ventured  to  support  Episcopaqr. 

Addressing  James  L,  Leighton  says,  "  As  for  your  Mi^gestie, 
on  the  knees  of  my  soule,  with  all  humble  duety,  I  doe  intreat 
you,  as  you  have  begun  in  the  spirit,  you  would  not  end  in  the 
flesh :  but  that  you  would  beat  down  that  Altar  of  DanuucuSi 
bray  the  Golden  Calfe  to  powder,  crush  the  brazen  serpent  to 

Ececes,and  break  off  those  bonds  of  superstition  :  ease  Sionof  Iter 
urthen,  under  which  she  groaneth :  help  not  those  that  hate 
God :  and  hate  not  those  that  love  God.  For  the  Lord's  sake 
down  with  Balaam,  Balaamites,  and  all  their  Pedlery  ware."* 

^^  Let  God's  warriours  then  take  heed  of  such  as  God  hath  not 
sent :  of  wolves  in  sheep's  cloathing,  beware  of  vile  PotUificall 
Jasofiy  who  for  gain  will  betray  the  citie  and  the  sanctuary  to 
abominable  Antiochus,  So  man-pleasing  Uriah  is  to  be  looked  to, 
with  whom  change  is  no  robbery :  namely^  to  chop  out  the  Altar  of 
Gody  and  in  the  Altar  of  Damascus.  Take  heed  likewise  of  the 
Turncoat  Leviie,  at  the  rate  of,  who  wiU  give  most  And  likewise 
of  the  Belly- God  Chop-church,  the  Bisteepled^  or  Tristeepled  meta- 
phisicall  Ubiquitative :  the  enemy  to  the  Crosse  of  Christ,  the 
Maker  of  Merchandize  of  God's  word.  Never  one  of  this  cnic 
will  doe  good,  but  hurt."t 

That  by  the  AUar  of  Damascus  Leighton  intended  what  he 
called  prelacy,  or  the  Episcopal  government,  is  evident,  became 
this  was  the  common  contemptuous  phraseology  of  the  day.  Nor 
would  he  have  been  less  severe  against  the  persons  of  the  bishops* 
Addressing  himself  to  them,  he  uses  the  following  language: 
"  And  to  you  great  Prelates,  or  SpriffhtfuU  Lords :  The  very 
hearth  that  keeps  in  the  Are  of  ail  tuis  superstition,  and  the 
ensigne  staffe  that  flxeth  those  strange  colours  in  our  camp  (if  1 
could  persuade  you)  let  your  Train  fall.     Lord  it  not  over  the 

*  Specalum  Belli  Sacri :  or,  the  Looklag  Glaase  of  the  Holy  War,  &e.    Pnoted 
Anno  162i,    4to.     193,  194. 

t  Ibid.  116. 
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Stewards  or  God's  house,  and  let  not  him  finde  you  beating  his 
lervantSy  when  he  calls  you  to  a  reckonuig:  in  a  word,  lest 
Pashur  his  case  prove  yours,  if  danger  come.  Let  Christ  reign 
in  his  ordinances,  and  let  that  maxime  once  be  made  good,  in  a 
good  sense,  no  ceremony  no  Bishop/'* 

Even  Cranmer  and  Ridley  are  not  spared  by  Leighton, 
because  they  were  inclined  in  the  days  of  King  Edward  to  allow 
his  sister  Mary  to  have  the  Romish  worship  privately  celebrated 
in  her  own  house.  Quoting  Fox,  Leighton  says :  «  Yet  for  all 
this  they  would  not  leave  him,  but  pressing  him  farther,  he  fell  a 
weeping,  and  willed  them  to  let  him  alone :  he  had  cause  to  weep 
indeed,  but  they  greater:  when  they  should  have  preserved  him 
from  sinne,  thev  were  made  the  meanes  to  corrupt  him.  The 
Prelates  and  rleaders  for  conformity  have  no  great  reason  to 
brag  of  these  men,  (as  they  were  Bishops  not  of  God's  making,) 
Ibr  whilst  their  hearts  were  deceived,  and  their  eyes  oaded  with 
the  bewitching  honours  and  the  glorious  shewes  of  Babel,  against 
the  light  of  knowledge :  they  proved,  as  you  see,  enemies  to  the 
Crosse  of  Christ :  therefore  God  puld  them  out  of  their  rags,  and 
cast  them  in  tlie  furnace,  and  then  they  proved  his  friends  indeed  : 
and  so  may  some  prelates  prove,  if  GoA  bring  them  to  the  Stake ; 
but  to  the  matter :  for  all  that  they  could  doe,  such  was  the  zeale 
of  that  Holy  Saint  and  happy  king :  that  Lady  Mary  could  have 
DO  Masse  at  that  time."t  it  is  singular  that  the  language  of  the 
Puritans  of  the  days  of  James  L  and  Charles  I.,  should  so 
resemble  that  which  is  adopted  in  the  present  day,  by  some  per- 
sons, whose  favourable  feelings  towards  Rome  are  scarcely  con- 
cealed.    In  both  cases  the  reiormers  are  disparaged. 

I  give  one  more  extract  from  this  singular  performance* 
*<  Shall  the  prophane  oppose  piety,  and  mamtain  ungodlinesse, 
and  never  a  Nehemiah  to  take  an  order  with  them  ?  Shall  snakes 
eat  out  the  belly  of  the  commonwealth,  and  still  be  kept  alive  in 
our  bosoms  ?  Shall  the  e^e  of  our  High  and  Honourable  Senate 
be  dimmed,  or  dazeled,  with  a  white  Rochet  ?  Shall  by  him  the 
sceptre  of  Christ  be  trampled  under  foot,  to  the  casting  away  of 
aoules,  and  his  soule  not  pay  for  it.^^ 

Tlie  particular  bishop  aimed  at  by  the  IVhite  Rochet  cannot  be 
specifiea,  though  probably  Laud,  at  that  time  Bishop  of  St. 
David's,  was  the  individual.  However,  the  extracts  furnish  n 
specimen  of  Leighton *s  fiery  zeal  against  Episcopacy.  The  work 
was  written  four  years  before  Stones  Plea :  and  during  the  interval 
between  the  two  publications  his  angry  passions  gathered  force, 
until  they  broke  forth  in  the  work,  for  which  his  severe  punish- 
ment was  inflicted. 

*  Ibid.  195, 196.  t  Ibid.  237.  t  Ibid.  312. 
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My  object  in  these  papers  is  not  to  justify  Laud  or  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Star-chamber,  but  simply  to  rescue  die  archbishop's 
memory  from  those  unfounded  attacks  which  are  circulated  in  so 
many  quarters.  His  conduct  was  indeed  lenient  when  contrasted 
with  the  proceedings  of  his  enemies  at  a  later  period.  This  fiict 
is  kept  in  the  background  by  the  advocates  of  the  Puritans,  while 
all  who  attempt  to  exhibit  matters  in  their  true  light,  by  pointing 
out  the  principles  of  the  a^,  are  slandered  by  the  same  party  as 
unscrupulous  laudators  of  the  archbishop. 

It  may  appear  strange  perhaps  to  some  persons^  to  connect 
Laud's  name  with  Smart's  in  this  article,  since  the  archbishop  bad 
little,  if  any,  concern  in  the  matter.     But  somehow  the  arch* 
bishop's  name  has  been  so  connected  with  Smart's  case,  that  many 
persons  actually  believe  that  all  the  proceedings  were  arranged 
at  his  instigation.     Thus  a  recent  writer  puts  forth  the  following 
most  extraordinary   assertion.      '*  Bishop  Laud,  it  should  he 
obsei*ved,  was  the  leading  person  in  all  the  cruelties  inflicted  on 
Mr.  Smart."*     It  is  more  than  probable  that  Laud  was  very 
litde  concerned  in  Smart's  business,  though  Prynne,  to  whom 
Mr.  Brooke  refers,  alludes  to  the  archbishop's  connexion  with 
Cosin,  and  states  that  the  proceedings  were  instituted  by  his 
means.t     The  reader  will  not  be  surprised  at  Prynne's  charge 
after  perusing  the  following  extract  from  his  unscrupulous  produc- 
tion.    Prynne  is  alluding   to  another  subject — the   Visitation 
Articles  of  some  of  the  bishops,  but  the  passage  furnishes  the 
principle  on  which  the  proceedings  against  the  archbishop  were 
instituted.     '*  Though  the  Archbishop  made  not  these  Bishops 
Visitation  oathes  and  Articles,  yet  he  made  all  of  them  Bishops, 
who  durst  do  nothing  in  their  Diocese  or  Visitations  but  by  nis 
direction  :  to  whom  they  gave  an  annual  accompt  of  their  pro- 
ceedings in  writing,  as  we  have  manifested.     Besides,  its  appa- 
rent that  all  these  Visitation  Articles  were  made  in  pursuance  of 
his  own  archiepiscopal  Injunctions,  Instructions,  and   himselfe 
approved  of  these  their  oatnes,  Articles,  never  checking  nor  ques- 
tioning them  for  them  though  their  Metropolitan :  yea  himself 
Erescribed  the  self-same  things  in  his  Metropolitical  Visitatkins, 
y  printed  Articles,  written  £ij  unctions,  or  private  Instructions, 
as  these  bishops  did  in  imitation  of  him.     Therefore  bee  must 
answer  for  these  their  Articles,  oathes,  proceedings,  as  fiur  ibrth 
as  they,  who  were  but  his  instruments."!     Were  this  monstrous 
doctrine  to  be  admitted,  any  charge  might  be  established.   It  was 
easy  enough  on  this  principle  to  connect  Laud  with  Smart's 
punishment.     Prynne,  therefore,  says :    *^  Though   Mr.  Smart 
was  censured  by  the  High  Commission  at  Yorke,  yet  he  was  first 

*  Brooke's  Liyes  of  the  Puritans,  ilL  93. 
f  Prynne's  Oftnterburie's  Doome,  76.  %  Canterborie's  Doome,  499. 
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imprisoned  here  at  London,  and  transmitted  from  the  High 
Commission  here  to  York  by  this  Archbishop's  means.*^ 

How  true  were  Laud^s  own  words  in  reference  to  the  charges 
accumulated  by  his  enemies^  whom  nothing  short  of  his  death 
would  satisfy.  Alluding  to  the  Book  of  Canons  for  Scotland,  he 
says:  **  But  I  have  a  k)nff  time  found  by  sad  experience,  that 
whatsoever  some  men  disKked,  was  presently  my  doing.  God 
forgive  them.^t  The  custom  of  heaping  ail  sorts  of  charges 
against  Laud  has  been  continued  until  the  present  day.  Nor  is 
it  probable  that  it  will  be  relinquished ;  for  many  persons  appear 
to  delight  in  representing  the  archbishop  in  the  darkest  colours. 
Tboo^  he  had  but  little  concern  in  the  proceedings  against 
Sknart,  yet  to  render  him  odious  the  charge  has  been  re- 
peated from  time  to  time  until  some  persons  actually  receive  it 
as  true. 

From  these  papers  it  will  be  made  apparent  that  the  indivi- 
duals, who  were  said  to  have  suffered  under  the  rule  of  Laud, 
could  not,  on  their  own  principles,  have  expected  different  treat- 
ment ;  for  they  held  the  unlawfulness  of  a  toleration,  so  that  the 
advocates  of  the  prevailing  system  of  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
whether  Episcopal  or  Presbyterian,  were,  in  their  estimation,  not 
only  justified  in  their  course,  but  under  the  necessity  of  com- 
pelling submission  from  all  others.  We  have  seen  Leighton's 
principles.  He  would  have  compelled  all  to  submit  to  his  own 
system,  and  compelled  them  by  the  infliction  of  pains  and 
penalties :  and  Smart  would  have  pursued  a  similar  course. 

Smart  was  punished  for  a  libel  on  the  Church  of  England. 
On  his  own  principle,  the  bishops,  if  they  believed  Episcopacy  to 
be  the  apostolic  model,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  to  be 
warranted  by  the  Word  of  God  and  primitive  practice,  would 
have  acted  a  most  criminal  part,  had  they  permitted  such  an 
offender  to  escape  with  impunity.  We  subjoin  a  few  extracts  in 
proof  of  the  assertion,  that  the  sermon  for  which  Smart  was 
punished  contained  a  libellous  attack  on  the  Church  of  England, 
to  whose  ceremonies  and  discipline  the  author  was  himself  pledged 
to  conform. 

**  The  Lord's  Table,  therefore,  and  the  Font  they  are  Altars 
both  alike,  as  an  apple  and  an  egg  are  onions  both  alike,  that  is 
neither  of  them  properly  and  truly,  though  they  have  a  kind  of 
resemblance ;  and  being  both  alike  and  of  equal  worthinesse,  why 
are  they  so  farr  put  asunder  the  whole  length  of  the  church,  one 
at  the  head,  the  other  at  the  foot-^t 

In  reference  to  anthems,  and  also  to  chanting,  both  of  which 

♦  Ibid.  t  Wharton's  History,  109. 

X  A  Sennon  preached  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Darham,  July  7, 1628.    Bj 
Peter  Smart.    4to.    Imprinted  16SS.    16. 
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were  sanctioned  by  the  church,  he  asks :  <^  It  is  for  spite  they  bear 
to  Geneva,  which  nil  Papists  hate,  or  for  the  love  of  Rome,  which 
because  they  cannot  imitate  in  having  Latine  service^  yet  they  will 
come  as  neer  it  as  they  can,  in  having  service  in  English  so  said 
and  sung,  that  few  or  none  can  understand  the  same.     I  blame 
not  the  singers,  most  of  which  mislike  these  prophane  innova- 
tions, though  they  be  forced  to  follow  them.     Their  guides  are  in 
fault,  blind  guides,  members  of  one  church,  rotten  members  I 
doubt  of  a  higher  degree ;  to  whom  all  men  and  women  are  rank 
Puritans  and  schismaticks,  to  be  thrust  and  expeld,  if  they  refuse 
to  dance  after  their  fantasticall  pipe   in  every  idle   ceremony. 
These  cry  with  the  Jews,  Templum  Domini^  Templum  Domini: 
tlie  Church  of  God,  the  Service  of  God,  when  indeeid  their  whole 
service  is  little  else  than  supei*stitious  vanity.     What  is  it  but 
hypocriticnll  and  Pharisaicall  devotion  ?     Under  colour  of  long 
Prayer,  Morning  and  Evening,  and  midday,  they  devoure,  what 
devoure  they  ?     Not  poore  widowes'  houses,  but  rich  benefice^ 
whole  townes  and  villages.'**  Again  :  "  If  I  say  religion  consist  iu 
these  and  such  like  superstitious  vanities,  ceremonial  fooleries, 
Apish  toycs,  and  Popisn  trinckets,  we  had  never  more  religion 
than  now.     And  though  our  Leiturgy  be  not  in  Latine,  yet  order 
is  taken,  by  confusednesseof  voices,  some  squeaking,  some  blating, 
some  roaring,  and  thundering  with  a  multitude  of  melodious 
instruments  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  service  is  no  better 
understood   than  if  it  were  in    Hebrew  or  Irish.     One  young 
Apollo  repaireth  the  quire,  and  sets  it  out  gayly,  with  strange 
Babylon isl)  ornaments :  the  hallowed  Priests  daunce  about  the 
Altar,  making  pretty  sport,  and  fyne  pastime,  with  trippings,  and 
turnings,  and  crossings,  and  crouchings:  while  Cretes^  Veyopesg., 
Pictiq.y  Affatht/rsiy  choristers,  and  singmg  men,  and  parti-coloured 
cope-wearers,  fremunty  they  shout  and  cry,  and  malce  most  sweet 
Apollinian  harmony,"     So  afterwards;  "  Did  Christ  minister  die 
Sacrament  iu  such  manner  to  his  disciples  at  his  last  Supper? 
Was  there  an  altar  in  the  chamber  where  he  supt?     Did  Christ 
put  on  a  cope  with  images?     Or  did  he  change  his  garments? 
saith  Ilamingius.     Apage  Ineptiasy  fie  upon  fopperies,  and  super- 
stitious vanities,  I  hate  them." 

Addressing  the  audience,  he  says :  "  And  if  you  condemn  themj 
as  you  cannot  chuse  if  you  be  good  Christians ;  how  dare  ye  to 
communicate  with  us  in  our  superstitious  vanities  ?  Have  joa 
not  churches  at  home  in  your  owne  Parishes  not  yet  polluted  with 
idols;  and  communion  tables  not  yet  changed  into  Altars? 
Where  you  may  receive  with  comfort  the  Holy  Communion 
(without  such  all-a-flantara)  in  plaine  and  simple  manner,  as  our 

•  SermoD,  ^c.,  19, 20, 21. 
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Saviour  ordeined,  and  the  primitive  churcli  practised,  till  Anti- 
christ arose,  and  mightily  prevailed  against  the  truth.  Stay  at 
home  in  the  name  of  God,  till  things  be  amended,  and  reduced 
to  the  state  and  forme  they  were  in  our  lesse  ceremonious,  and 
more  preaching  bishop's  time.  Duck  no  more  to  our  Altar  when 
you  come  in  and  goe  out;  I  assure  it  is  an  idol,  a  damnable  idol 
as  it  is  used.'** 

On  the  situation  of  the  Communion  Table,  Smart  says, 
**  Therefore  our  Communion  Table  must  stand  as  it  had  wont  to 
doe,  in  the  midst  of  the  quire :  not  at  the  east  end,  as  farre  as  is 
possible  from  the  people,  where  no  part  at  all  of  evening  prayer  is 
ever  said,  and  but  a  peece  of  the  morning,  and  that  never  till  of 
late.  Neither  must  the  Table  be  placed  along  from  north  to 
south,  as  the  Altar  is  set,  hut  from  east  to  west,  as  the  custome  is 
of  all  reformed  churches :  otherwise,  the  minister  cannot  stand  at 
the  north  side,  there  being  neither  side  toward  the  north.  And 
I  trow  there  are  but  two  sides  of  a  long  table,  and  two  ends : 
make  it  square,  and  then  it  will  have  four  sides,  and  no  end,  or 
foure  endS|  and  no  side,  at  which  any  minister  can  officiate." 
'*  A  Divell  and  a  Frier  will  adventure  strangely :  I  have  heard  of 
a  divell  that  preacht,  I  have  heard  of  a  Frier  that  preacht  in  a 
Rope :  but  I  never  heard  of  either  Divell  or  Frier,  that  preached 
in  a  cope."  To  this  last  extract  a  marginal  note  is  added  in  a 
contemporary  hand :  **  As  Mr.  Burgoin  did  twice  in  Durham." 
It  was  stated  that  Mr.  Burgoin  bowed  so  low  towards  the  Altar, 
that  ^^  he  fell  on  his  face  and  brake  his  no$e."t  Smart  adds, 
**  They  precisely  injoyned  the  minister  to  stand  at  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  on  the  north  side  of  the  table,  to  the  intent 
they  should  not  be  like  superstitious  shavelings.''^ 

These  passages  would  scarcely  escape  censure  from  a  prebend 
in  a  cathedral  church  in  our  day.  How,  then,  could  the  author 
of  the  sermon  expect  to  escape  ?  Or  is  there  anything  strange  in 
the  circumstance,  that  the  ecclesiastical  rulers  of  the  period  called 
the  author  of  such  a  production  to  an  account? 

Smart  was  deprived  of  his  stall  in  the  cathedral,  and  a  less 
punishment  could  scarcely  have  been  inflicted.  Prynne,  indeed, 
says :  "  As  for  Mr.  Smart's  sermon,  it  was  neither  scandalous,  nor 

*  Sermon,  24,  25. 
t  Tbif  u  mentioned  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Burgoine  at  the  time.  The  writer 
nyi,  he  **  complains  of  yon,  almost  as  much  as  Mr.  Cosins,  tells  a  tale  of  an  altar 
that  yoQ  bailt  at  Yermouth,  where  none  in  the  church  can  hear  a  word  that  is  read : 
of  a  rererence  done  by  you  to  the  altar  so  low,  as  yon  could  not  recover  yourself, 
but  fell  down  upon  TOur  nose,  and  msde  it  bleed :  that  your  curate  and  clerk  did 
the  like  reTerence,  but  had  no  harm.  It  were  worth  your  labour  to  come  and  laugh 
with  us  at  his  vanity.** — lUastration  of  Neal,  &c.,  in  the  article  Peter  Smart,  59,  60. 
The  story  was  clearly  altogether  false,  and  was  treated,  as  it  deserved,  with  ridicole 
by  the  writer  of  the  letter. 

:|:  Sermon,  35. 
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factious,  but  orthodox  and  judicious,  against  the  Popish  innova- 
tions introduced  in  the  cathedrall  of  Durham,  where  he  was  the 
ancientest  Prebend,  deserving  rather  applause  than  any  censure, 
as  both  Lords  and  Commons  have  resolved  upon  a  full  hearings 
and  awarded  him  reparations  and  damages  for  his  unjust  cen- 
sure."* On  such  a  point  Prynne's  testimony  will  not  avail  much 
in  the  estimation  of  the  present  age.  A  man  so  factious  as  he 
was,  is  scarcely  a  judge  of  what  constitutes  factious  conduct  in 
another. 

It  seems  probable  that  Smart  would  have  recanted  the  sermon, 
and  submitted  to  the  court,  but  for  the  interference  of  his  wife, 
by  whom  his  wavering  resolutions  were  confirmed.  In  a  letter 
to  her  husband,  she  thus  addresses  him :  **  The  Arminians 
rest  not,  for  they  said  before  they  began  the  sute  they  knew  it 
would  come  to  this  that  it  is  come  for  Cossinges  labors  at  Yorke 
and  Linsell  at  London  with  Neile  and  Loude  and  others,  bat  you 
take  no  paines  though  your  cause  be  good,  which  is  a  shame  for 
you  and  all  that  belongs  to  you  their.''f 

Mrs.  Smart  was  evidently  fearful  lest  her  husband  should  send 
in  his  submission,  and  therefore  she  rates  him  pretty  soundly  for 
sitting  idle.  But  he  had  his  revenge,  afler  the  commencement  of 
the  Long  Parliament.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  encouraged  all  sorts  of  persons  to  bring  charges  against 
the  clergy.  Smart's  case  was  soon  submitted  to  that  arrogant 
assembly,  by  whom  reparation  was  made  for  the  injuries  which 
he  had  sustained  by  the  loss  of  his  prebend. 

Moreover,  he  had  his  revenge  upon  Cosin.  Laud  is  men- 
tioned by  the  wife  in  the  preceding  extract,  though  she  writes  his 
name  Loude :  but  in  the  Articles  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  the  charges  are  confined  to  Cosin.  Most  of  the 
charges  were  completely  refuted  by  Cosin,  and  those  which  were 
established  relatea  merely  to  laudable  practices  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Smart  played  a  very  unscrupulous  part  in  raising  a 
number  of  allegations  which  could  not  be  proved.  It  was  suffi- 
cient for  the  factious  Commons  to  vote  Cosin  guilty  of  Popish 
leanings.  No  evidence  was  required  in  those  days  to  establish 
such  a  charge  before  tliat  imperious  and  roost  prejudiced 
assembly.  Still  Cosin's  books  against  Popery  are  amongst  the 
most  able  of  the  class  to  which  such  works  belong,  notwithstand- 
ing the  censure  of  the  Commons,  that  the  author  was  a  &vourer 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Fuller  admits  that  Cosin  cleared 
himself  of  the  odious  charge;  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  such 
was  the  case,  or  that  factious  body,  by  whom  Laud  was  hunted  to 
death,  would  not  have  permitted  him  to  escape  without  punish- 

*  Canterborie's  Doome,  493. 
t  Olustration  of  NmI,  &e.,  69. 
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iiient.  Fuller's  words  are  very  remarkabley  because  in  his  Church 
History  he  imagined  that  he  had  spoken  too  unfavourably. 
<^  However,  if  any  thing  that  I  delivered  in  my  Church  History 
(relating  therein  a  charge  drawn  up  against  him  (Dr.  Cosin)  for 
urging  some  ceremonial,  without  mserting  his  purgation,  which 
he  effectually  made,  clearing  himself  from  the  least  imputation  of 
any  fitult)  hath  any  way  augmented  this  opinion,  I  humbly  crave 
pardon  of  him  for  the  same.'^ 

In  his  Church  History  even  Fuller  bears  testimony  to  Cosin's 
Protestantism.  <<  But  now  Mr.  Rous  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
bringing  up  the  charge  to  the  Lords  against  Cosen,  termed  Mr. 
Smart  tne  Proto  Martyr  of  England,  in  these  latter  days  of  per- 
secution, and  large  reparations  was  allowed  unto  him,  thougn  he 
lived  not  long  after  to  enjoy  them.^ 

<<  Now  though  none  can  excuse  and  defend  Dr.  Cosen,  his  car- 
riage herein,  yet  this  must  be  reported  to  his  due  commendation. 
Some  years  after  getting  over  into  France,  he  neyther  joined  with 
die  Church  of  French  rrotestants  at  Charentoun  nigh  Paris,  nor 
kept  any  communion  with  the  papists  therein,  but  confined  him- 
self to  the  church  of  Old  Englisn  Protestants  therein.  Where  by 
his  pious  living  and  constant  praying  and  preaching  he  reduced 
some  recusants  to,  and  confirmed  more  doubters  in  the  Protestant 
religion.  Many  of  his  incounters  with  Jesuits  and  Priests,  defeat- 
ing the  suspicions  of  his  foes,  and  exceeding  the  expectations  of 
his  friends,  in  the  successe  of  such  disputes.*^ 

*  Fuller*!  Worthies,  295. 
t  Faller's  Chareh  Hiitorj,book  iz.  173.    Fuller's  conviction  of  the  groundless 
diaracter  of  Smart's  charges  tgainst  Cosin  must  have  been  very  decided,  or  he 
would  not  have  used  such  language  as  that  of  the  following  address: — 

**  To  the  reverend,  and  hb  worthj  friend,  Dr.  John  Cosin,  Dean  of 

Peterliorough. 

**  Sir, — ^You  may  be  pleased  to  remember,  that  some  two  years  since,  being  in- 
formed by  our  friend  Mr.  Davenport,  that  you  took  some  exceptions  at  what  I  had 
written  concerning  you  in  my  Church  History,  I  returned  you  an  answer  to  this 
eflbet: 

**  *  That  I  would  make  you  just  reparation,  either  in  the  next  edidon  of  my  His- 
tofj,  or  in  another  book  which  I  was  about  to  set  forth,  of  the  *  Worthies  of  England :' 
ehociring  Uierein  the  most  proper  and  conspicuous  place,  which  might  render  it 
most  visible  to  the  reader.' 

**  This  last  Book  had  since  been  printed,  had  not  the  unhappy  difference  between 
Jhm  Heylin  and  me  retarded  it. 

"  What  I  wrote  concemipg  your  accusation  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  tran- 
•eribed  out  of  the  Manuscript  Journals  of  that  House.  As  for  your  purgation  in 
tli«  House  of  Lords,  I  knew  not  thereof:  which  maketh  such  my  omission  3ie  more 

excusable. 

**  I  am  DOW  right  glad  that  you  did  so  clearly  vindicate  your  innocence.  In  my 
next  edition,  I  will  do  you  all  possible  right  (with  improvement)  that  my  pen  can 
perfimn:  as  also,  God  williog,  when  I  come  to  treat,  in  my  intended  Book,  of  the 
cathedral  of  Durham. 

M  Iq  the  meantime,  joyning  with  hundreds  more  of  my  profession,  in  thanks  to 
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Fuller  appears  to  have  been  convinced  of  some  injustice 
towards  Smart  in  asserting,  that  none  could  excuse  or  defend 
him,  or  he  would  not  have  published  the  previous  retractation  in 
a  subsequent  work. 

But  even  the  House  of  Lords  did  not  concur  in  the  charges 
alleged  by  Smart,  and  approved  by  the  Commons;  for  ihey  dis- 
missed Cosin  without  censure.     In  a  letter  to  Heylin,  Cosin  gives 
some  particulars,  which  are  conclusive  on  this  head,  and  must  be 
regarded  as  sufficient  to  settle  the  question,  as  well  as  to  determioe 
the  character  of  Smart,  whose  allegations  were  completely  dis- 
proved.    "  Mr.   Smart,"  says   Cosm,  "  who  had   been  school- 
master, and  after  became  Prebendary  of  Durham,  was  an  old  nuui 
of  a  most  forward,  fierce,  and  unpeaceable  spirit.     Many  of  tbe 
Lords  said  openly,  that  Mr.  Smart  had  abused  the  House  of 
Commons,  with  a  causeless  complaint  against  me,  whereupon  my 
Lord  the  Earl  of  Warwick  was  pleased  to  bring  me  an  order  of 
the  Lord's  House,  whereby  I  had  liberty  granted  me  to  return 
unto  my  place  of  charge  in  the  University,  or  elsewhere,  till  tbey 
sent  for  me  again,  which  they  never  did."* 

It  is  pretty  clear  that  the  Commons  were  ashamed  of  dieir 
ProtO'martyrj  or  they  would  have  pressed  the  Lords  to  bring 
Cosin  to  punishment.  Their  silently  shrinking  from  the  charge 
may  be  regarded  as  a  proof  that  they  could  not  depend  on  Smart's 
statements. 

We  have  previously  stated,  that  Laud  was  not  much  concerned 
in  Smart's  case,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Brooke. 
The  archbishop  himself  says :  ^^  In  the  meantime,  that  I  might 
not  rust,  I  was  warned,  Decemb.  8,  to  appear  in  Parliament  the 
18th  of  that  month,  as  a  collateral  defendant  in  a  case  of  Smart 

Tou  for  your  worthy  work  on  the  Apocrypha,  aod  desiring  the  contioottioD  ud 
increase  of  God*8  hlessing  on  your  studies,  who  do  ahide  the  champion /or  our  rth^ 
in  foreign  parts,  know  that  amongst  your  many  hononrers,  you  hare  none  sore 
affectionate  than 

your  humble  servant, 

Thomas  Fulleb." 
— Fuller's  Appeal  of  Injured  Innocence.    1659. 

If  Fuller  could,  at  that  time,  speak  in  such  terms  of  Cosin,  it  is  apparent  tkit 
Smart's  charges  were  false.  Yet  Laud  was  traduced  on  account  of  those  uDfouded 
charges  against  another.  To  Fuller's  justification  of  Cosin  may  be  added  tbe  fol- 
lowing : — 

<*  This  only  I  would  not  have  the  reader  to  be  ignorant  of,  that  this  learned  msBt 
and  (as  appears  by  this)  constant  professor  and  defender  of  the  Protestant  religioo 
was  one  of  those,  who  was  most  vehemently  accused  of  popery  by  the  Presbyteriiiii 
before  the  late  wars,  and  for  that  reason  bitterly  persecuted  by  them,  and  fbreed  ts 
forsake  his  country  :  whereby  he  secured  himself  from  the  violence  of  their  bso^ 
but  not  of  their  tongues:  for  still  the  good  men  kept  up  the  noise  of  their  elamoroBS 
accusation  even  while  he  was  writing  this  most  substantial  Treatise  against  Tno* 
substantiation." — History  of  Popish  Transubstautiation,  &c.  Epistle  to  tbe  Read<r. 

*  Heylin's  Ezamen,  &c.,  285. 
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ainst  Dr.  Cosin,  formerly  heard  in  tlie  High  Commission, 
his  cause  had  been  called  upon  both  in  this  and  former  Parlia- 
ents ;  but  I  never  lieard  that  I  was  made  a  defendant  till  now ; 
>r  do  I  know  any  thing  of  the  cause,  but  that  in  the  High  Com- 
ission  I  gave  my  vote  according  to  my  conscience,  and  law  too, 
ir  aught  I  know)  and  must  refer  myself  to  the  acts  of  that 
oort.*^  Laud  merely  acted  as  an  individual  member  of  the 
»art,  so  that  Mr.  Brooke's  assertion  that  the  archbishop  was  the 
kuse  of  all  the  proceedings,  is  altogether  without  any  foundation. 

Neal  improves  upon  Fuller's  mistake  respecting  the  time  of 
mart's  death.  Fuller  says,  that  he  lived  not  long  to  enjoy  the 
Ninty  of  the  Commons.  Smart  was  liberated  in  1640  ;  he  died 
.  1648.  Neal,  who  quotes  the  church  historian  as  his  authority 
r  Smart's  death  soon  after  his  liberation,  adds  this  extraordinary 
sertion,  for  which  he  cites  no  authority,  ''  the  severity  of  a  long 
iprisonment  having  contributed  to  the  impairing  his  constitu- 
>n."i-  As  Smart  survived  more  than  seven  years  after  his 
Oration,  and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty  yeai*s,  Neal's 
atement  must  be  a  merel  creation  of  his  own  brain.  Neal 
MDuates  that  his  imprisonment  hastened  his  death.  Depending 
1  the  statement  of  Fuller,  tliat  Smart  died  shortly  after  his 
aeration,  which,  however,  was  not  the  fact,  Neal  chose  to  add  a 
:tle  by  way  of  embellishment,  and  to  connect  the  death  with  the 
carceration. 

In  defending  Laud  from  unjust  charges,  I  have  no  wish  to 
lield  his  memory  from  those  in  which  he  was  implicated.  Let 
m  have  his  due  share  of  blame :  but  do  not  let  nim  incur  the 
Hum  of  proceedings,  which  must  be  regarded  as  belonging  to 
le  courts,  of  which  he  was  but  an  individual  member.  His  conduct, 
oreover,  was  as  blameless  as  that  of  his  opponents  under  similar 
rcumstances.  They,  as  well  as  Laud,  deemed  it  right  to  punish 
en  who  did  not  comply  with  th6  order  and  discipline  which,  in 
leir  estimation,  were  sanctioned  by  the  Word  of  God.  Nay,  us 
ill  be  shown  in  subsequent  papers,  the  Puritans  acted  with  far 
iore  severity  and  bigotry  than  Laud  :  and  the  writings,  for  which 
le  sentences  were  inflicted  on  individuals,  were  filled  with 
ireatenings  and  slaughter  against  the  bishops  and  their  sup- 
>rters.  These  points  will  be  fully  established  in  the  present 
ries  of  papers.  It  is,  moreover,  very  remarkable,  that  tne  sus- 
snsions  for  irregularity  were  more  numerous  under  Abbot  than 
ider  Laud.  This  fact  is  well  put  by  the  archbishop  himself. 
To  satisfy  myself  and  others  in  this  particular,  I  did,  in  the 
*xt  place,  cause  a  diligent  search  to  be  made  in  the  acts  of  that 
mrt  (which  can  deceive  no  man),  what  suspensions,  deprivations, 

♦  I^Qd*B  Troubles,  &c.,  213.  t  Neal.  1 1—18. 
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or  other  punishments  had  past  in  the  seven  years  of  my  time 
before  my  commitment.     Then  I  compared  them  with  every  of 
the  three  seven  years  of  my  immediate  predecessor,  (for  so  long 
he  sat,  and  somewhat  over,  and  was  in  great  esteem  with  the 
House  of  Commons  all  his  time,)  and  I  find  more  by  three  sus- 
pended, deprived,  or  degraded,  in  every  seven  years  of  his  time, 
than  in  the  seven  years  of  my  time,  so  cried  out  upon  for  sharp- 
ness and  severity,  even  to  the  equalling  of  that  commission  almost 
to  the  Romish  Inquisition.     So  safe  a  thing  it  is  for  a  man  to 
imbarque  himself  into  a  potent  faction :  and  so  bard  for  any  other 
man,  be  he  never  so  intire,  to  withstand  its  violence.***     If  Abbot 
felt  himself  compelled  to  proceed  with  severity  against  refractory 
clergymen  and  others,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  the 
times  would  mend  under  his  successor,  or  that  the  one  should 
screen  offenders  whom  the  other  found  it  necessary  to  punish. 
The  circumstance  shows  that  Laud's  conduct  at  least  aid  not 
materially  differ  from  that  of  his  predecessor. 

Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and 
subsequent  to  the  charges  against  Laud,  it  was  the  custom  with 
the  ruritanical  writers  to  represent  the  proceedings  against 
offenders  as  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land.  Thus  one  writer 
asks,  in  reference  to  this  very  case  of  Smarfs,  **  By  what  law  of 
the  land,  I  pray,  was  Master  Peter  Smart,  a  reverend  prebend  and 
minister  of  Durham,  fined,  imprisoned,  and  deprived.  An.  1629, 
by  the  High  Commissioners  of  Yorke,  both  of  his  Prebendary 
and  Living  onely  for  preaching  against  the  setting  up  of  images, 
altars,  bowing  to  them,  and  placing  them  at  the  east  end  of  the 
church  :  directly  contrary  to  the  Booke  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
the  Homily  against  the  Perill  of  Idolatry,  confirmed  by  Act  of 
Parliament  to  which  all  Ministers  and  Bishops  subscribe.'*t  But 
the  men  who  complained  of  punishment  for  such  writings  as 
Smart's  Sermon,  as  soon  as  they  were  in  the  seat  of  power,  pro- 
ceeded to  much  greater  lengths  in  censuring  others,  who  were 
not  guilty  of  a  breach  of  any  law.  The  writings,  for  which  cen- 
sures were  awarded  in  the  Commission  and  the  Stai^Chamkr, 
were  such  as  no  government  could  safely  have  allowed  to  be  cir- 
culated. Nalson*s  judgment  in  the  case  is  nearer  the  truth  than 
that  of  the  advocates  of  the  Puritans.  "  This  day  Mr.  Smart, 
who  articled  against  Dr.  Cosins,  was,  by  order  of  the  Lords, 
restored  to  his  Prebend  in  Durham,  and  had  also  the  Vicaridge 
of  Aycliff,  in  the  Bishoprick  of  Durham,  bestowed  on  him,  upon 
the  death  of  Dr.  Carr,  the  present  incumbent.  So  forward  was 
the  zeal  of  the  faction  to  incouragc  and  reward  these  men,  who 

•  Wharton,  &c..  164. 
t  A  Breviate  of  the  Prelate's  iDtolerable  Usarpations.    Published  by  WilliaBi 
Hantley,  Esqaier.    Id  the  year  1637.    4to.    160. 
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een  the  opposers  of  the  government,  ami  the  real  incen- 
9  by  promoting  false  and  scandalous  accusations  against  tlie 
«  and  the  dignified  clergy.*'*     The  sudden  change  from 
macv  (which  all  professed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Farliament,  thougn  they  avowed  their  opposition  to  Laud,) 
sby tery ;  and  the  adoption  of  the  Directory  in  the  place  of 
targy,  afford  a  strong  presumption,  that  their  former  pro- 
was  dishonest  or  insincere.     Though  they  professed  to 
i  to  the  Church  of  England,  they  soon  renounced  her  alto- 
,  and  adopted  a  system  diametrically  opposed  to  that  which 
revailed  in  the  church  from  the  Apostolic  age.     Let  it  be 
ibered,  that  the  opponents  of  Laua  were  men  who  affected 
»ng  to  the  English  Church,  and  yet  joined  in  accomplishing 
erthrow  as  soon  as  circumstances  favoured  their  designs, 
subsequent  course  proves,  that  their  professions  of  attach- 
o  the  church,  while  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  Laud, 
lollow  and  insincere.     But  these  are  points  which  will  be 
learly  developed  as  we  proceed  in  this  series  of  papers.  The 
of  any  inquiry  or  examination  into  the  proceedings  of  those 
nust  be  favourable  to  the  memory  of  Laud.     So  much  has 
lid  at  his  door,  and  so  many  false  charges  were  invented  at 
16,  that  any  investigation  is  sure  to  lead  to  the  clearing  of 
point  in  favour  of  the  archbishop.     It  is  true  that  contro- 
nay  be  elicited  by  such  inquiries;  but  still,  controversy,  in 
B  which  have  been  so  grossly  misrepresented,  must  issue  in 
loovery  of  the  truth.     Laud's  memory  has  been  unjustly 
ed :  his  actions  have  been  most  maliciously  misrepresented : 
e  more  the  subject  is  canvassed,  the  clearer  will  be  the  dis- 
of  the  hatred,  and  prejudice,  and  cruelty  of  his  accusers  of 
[1  times,  and  their  successors  in  the  same  unchristian  work, 
JO  the  present  moment.     Assertions  are  not  proofs.     It  is 
\  call  harsh  names,  and  to  make  foul  charges.     But  let  any 
liar  act  of  Laud's  be  investigated  fairly,  not  on  the  prin- 
>f  our  own  times,  but  on  those  of  the  period  in  whicti  he 
yrinciples  recognised  by  all  parties  alike,  and  the  result 
e  fevourable  to  the  memory  of  the  archbishop,  and  injurious 
iccusers. 

Thomas  Lathbury. 


*  Nabon'B  Collections,  ii.  406. 
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THE  INTEGRITY  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES  WITH  REFERENCE 

TO  PHYSICAL  PHENOMENA. 

PART  II.      CHAPTER   YIII. 

PERTURBATION. 

(Continued /irom  page  395.) 

Of  the  periheliacal  epochs  of  the  comet,  the  only  one  with  which 
in  this  work  wc  are  concerned  is  that  which  by  back  reckoning 
from  1680  is  the  seventh. 

The  terms  of  the  acceleration  in  the  order  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  in  six 
periods  amount  to  2K    Thus  we  may  8ay  that 

7X209,590^         .         .         .  1,407,172*« 

and  21  x  204^  6»»    .         .         .  4,289   6^ 


of  which  the  sum  is       .         .         1,471,461**  6^ 
This  whole  time  will  be  found,  nearly  enough  for  our  purpose, 

to  consist  of  the  three  following  parts : — 

1st.  Of  the  time  between  1680,  December  8^  6",  and  the  pre- 
ceding midsummer  of  that  year. 

2nd.  Of  an  ascertainable  number  of  years,  reckoned  from  the 

midsummer  of  1680  to  that  of  the  year  of  perturbation. 
And  3rd.  Of  the  remaining  fraction  of  time  between  the  last 

named  midsummer  and  the  preceding  epoch  of  the  perturbation. 

Let  us  compute  each  of  these  in  turn. 

1.  In  1848,  midsummer  was  at  June  20<*  20**  14".    From 

1680  to  1848  are  168^  x  3 1,556,929*. 7=6 13,060««  16>»  43".   But 

by  the  calendar  were 

From  year  to  year  167x365^=  .         60,955** 

The  leap  years — 12*^=        ...  .30 

And  from  Dec.  8^  6'"  to  June  20**  20»*  14«        194  20»»  8" 


Total  61,179*1  20'»  8» 

If  this  be  subtracted  from  the  time  between  the  midsummers, 
the  remainder  is  180**  20^  35". 

2.  If  the  whole  time  between  the  periheliacal  epochs  be 
divided  by  the  number  of  seconds  in  a  year,  there  will  be  found 
to  be  in  it,  4028^  x31,556,929».7(=  1,471,195**  18»»)  with  a  re- 
maining fraction  of  another  year.  It  is  convenient  to  mention 
that,  therefore,  the  date  of  the  ancient  year  in  question  is 
4028—1679=  B.C.  2349. 

3.  The  sum  of  the  last  found  number  and  of  the  180**  20*  35" 
is  1,471,376**  U^  35'"  ;  and,  if  this  be  subtracted  from  the 
1,471,461**  6S  the  remainder  is  84**  15*»  25™. 
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It  follows,  as  far  as  we  can  depend  on  our  calculation  of  the 
pocfas  of  the  comet,  that  the  perturbation  occurred  84**  15^  2d^ 
efore  the  midsummer  of  the  year  in  which  it  happened. 

To  proceed  then.  We  suppose  that  a  perturbation  was  caused 
y  the  conjunction  of  the  earth  and  the  comet :  that  is  to  say, 
'e  suppose  that  at  one  and  the  same  time  those  two  bodies 
'ere  in  one  and  the  same  celestial  longitude  as  viewed  from  the 
un. 

Happily,  we  have  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  fact,  by  reason 
f  the  well  known  principle  of  forces,  that  action  and  re-action 
re  equal  and  in  opposite  directions.  For  from  this  we  infer 
bat,  when  the  comet  was  by  the  earth^s  attraction  at  its  nearest 
9  the  sun,  the  earth  was  at  her  farthest  from  that  body. 

At  or  near  the  sun's  centre,  the  axis  of  the  earth's  elliptical 
irbit  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  ;  and  the  extreme  point 
>f  the  largest  part  is  her  point  of  greatest  distance  from  the  sun. 
It  the  beginning  of  the  year  1801,  (Sir  John  llerschell,  Astro- 
lomy,)  this  point,  as  seen  from  the  sun,  was  in  longitude 
\7if  30'  5".  But  the  point  in  question  is  observed  to  advance 
rom  west  to  east  at  the  rate  of  1 1^'.8  per  annum.  Also,  the 
ongitude  of  any  celestial  point  is  affected  by  the  precession  of 
he  equinoxes  at  the  rate  of  50'M  per  annum.  It  results,  that 
he  aforesaid  point  was,  in  B.C.  2349,  farther  west  than  in  a.d. 
[801,  by  61".9X  4149=71°  20' 21".  It  was,  therefore,  in  the 
leliocentrio  longitude  of  208**  9'  44". 

But  now,  if  we  assume  the  fact  of  perturbation,  we  must 
provisionally  admit  all  the  consequences  which  of  necessity 
msue  from  it. 

First,  therefore,  considering  the  known  inclination  of  the 
i^omet's  orbit  to  that  of  the  earth,  we  must  believe  that  the  earth 
s^as  drawn  from  the  original  plane  of  her  motion  down  to  that 
in  which  she  moved  after  the  disturbance.  That  original  plane 
Ban  only,  in  the  first  instance,  be  theoretically  assumed  ;  but,  if 
ire  recollect  the  known  warmth  and  equability  of  her  ancient 
climate,  we  may  allow  it  to  be  not  improbable  that  she  then 
moved  in  the  plane  of  the  sun's  equator.  Her  present  orbit  is 
said  (Hymers,  Astronomy)  to  be  inclined  to  that  plane  at  an 
angle  of  about  7°  30'.  Also,  this  inclination  is  continually 
diminished  at  the  rate  of  about  48"  per  century ;  and  this  in 
4149  years  would  amount  to  31'  12".  We  may  therefore  sup- 
pose that  by  the  comet's  attraction  the  plane  was  depressed 
8°  3'  12^ 

Moreover,  since  it  is  matter  of  fact  that,  at  every  one  of  the 
earth's  revolutions,  as  now  made  by  her  own  proper  motion,  the 
point  where  her  axis  is  perpendicular  to  the  radius  of  her  orbit 
recedes  at  the  rate  of  50".  1  per  annum,  let  us  assume  that  at  the 
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epoch  in  question,  Bbe  was,  by  the  jcnnt  motion  of  herself  and 
the  comet,  affected  in  like  manner  in  a  degree  proportionably 
greater. 

The  relative  motion  of  the  eomet  was  at  the  time  209,596'+ 
7x204'*  6»»«=577y.8  nearly ;  and,  if  we  multiply  W.l  by  578-8, 
the  product  is  S""  3'  17",  nearly  corresponding  to  the  deprossioo 
as  found  above. 

The  space  traversed  by  the  earth  in  the  process  of  depres- 
sion is  of  course  to  be  reckoned  as  a  part  of  her  orbit  at  the 
time. 

The  point  of  the  depression  of  her  orbit  below  the  plane  of 
the  sun's  equator  is  now  in  about  longitude  140^:  it  has  re- 
ceded. 

The  additional  space  of  &"  3'  12"'  has  become  part  of  tbe 
earth's  actual  orbit. 

Altogether,  then,  we  may  hold  her  longitode  at  the  epoch  to 
have  been  less  than  that  above  found  hjW  12^',  and  may  call 
it  200°  6'  32". 

Farther,  to  the  perturbation  we  must  in  like  manner  here 
attribute  die  annual  advance  of  the  extreme  point  of  the  axis 
of  the  earth's  orbit :  a  phenomenon  familiar  to  astronomers  as 
(Con.  Phys.  Sci.  3)  an  effect  of  the  very  cause  in  question.  If 
we  multiply  11  ".8  by  5788,  we  have  T  53'  49^;  and  this  again 
being  subtracted  as  above,  leaves  198^  12^  43''. 

Thus,  in  our  proposed  investigation  of  the  time  between  the 
epoch  of  the  perturbation  and  the  midsummer  of  the  year  in 
which  it  happened,  we  obtain  the  £Gtot  which  in  such  calculations 
is  the  first  in  order — namely,  the  longitudinal  distance  between 
the  earth's  place  at  the  epoch  and  the  point  of  the  summer 
solstice  in  longitude  270^.  For  that  distance  is  the  difference  be- 
tween this  270^  and  the  last  found  number— -namely,  71^  47'  17" 
nearly. 

The  reader  will  remember  that,  in  the  motions  of  the  heaTenly 
bodies,  the  times  are  proportional  to  the  areas.  To  find  the 
time,  we  must  estimate  the  size  (relatively  to  the  area  of  the 
whole  orbit)  of  the  area  supposed  to  be  described  by  the  straight 
line  joining  the  centres  of  the  earth  and  the  sun.  Of  the  boon- 
dary  lines  of  that  area  in  the  present  case,  we  possess  the  curred 
line  iust  found,  of  71**  47'  17". 

We  have  next  to  find  the  length  of  the  said  straight  line,  it 
the  end  of  which  we  suppose  die  earth  to  have  been  at  the 
epoch :  and,  because  we  hold  that  the  earth  was  then  by  the 
comet  drawn  to  her  point  fEuthest  firom  the  sun,  that  line  is  the 
largest  part  of  the  axis  of  the  earth's  orbit — such  as  the  said 
part  was  at  the  time. 

It  consisted  of  her  mean  distance  firom  the  sun,  95,000,000 
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;  and  of  the  eccentricity  which  then  existed.  At  the 
ning  of  1801,  it  was  of  1,594,440  miles,  (inferred  from  the 

in  Sir  J.  Herscbell,  Astron.)  It  is  held  to  be  uwaolly 
isbed  by  40  miles:  in  4149  years,  then,  the  diminution 
.  be  165,960  miles.  The  sum  of  the  tiro  numbers  is 
,400. 

i  here  again  we  must  assame  that,  whereas  now  the  vaiious 
oub  of  the  earth's  orbit  occur  conjointly,  and,  unless  the 
iry  be  shown,  inseparably,  the  above  supposed  advance 
I  extremity  of  the  axis  was  attended  with  a  proportional 
ution  of  the  eccentricity;  that  is,  578-8x40=23,150. 
the  whole  eccentricity  was  1,763,550,  and  the  line  which 
ik,  96,763,550  miles. 

tiiua  are  in  a  condition  to  calculate  the  area  (Vince, 
lomy  for  the  use  of  Students,  Art.  165 — 172)  upon  geo- 
ai  principles,  of  the  soundness  of  which  there  cannot  be 


the  annexed  figure,  let  CS  be  the  eccentricity,  AC  the 
^stance  and  half  the  major  axis,  GC  half  the  minor ;  and 
represent  the  sun's  place,  and  P  the  true  place  of  the 

lo,  let  D  be  the  place  which  the  earth  would  have  reached, 
had  moved  uniformly  from  A  in  the  circle,  (whose  radios 
1  lame  AC,)  in  the  same  time  in  which,  moving  from  A  in 
iipse,  she  did  reach  P.  If  we  can  find  the  size  of  the  arcs 
jid  DN,  we  shall  know  the  size  of  their  sum  AD,  and  the 
we  time  in  which  it  would  be  described, 
e  line  PI  is  drawn  through  P  perpendicular  to  AS,  and 
uwd  to  M :  we  join  NC,  and  prodtuung  it,  draw  9T  per* 
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pendicular.  Then  by  au  arguineut  (Ibidem,  Art.  166),  of  which 
I  may  here  omit  the  details,  it  is  found  that  DN=ST ;  so  that, 
if  we  know  ST,  we  know  DN. 

1.  In  the  case  before  us,  since  the  eccentricity  SC=  1,783,550, 
therefore,  AC4-SC=96,788,550,  and  AC— SC=93,216,450. 
Then,  because  GCX=GS'— SC'=AC*— SC*)=AC+SCxAO 
— SC,  therefore  GC=94,983,240  nearly.  This,  then,  is  half 
the  minor  axis  of  the  ellipse.  But,  by  the  nature  of  the  ellipse, 
the  minor  axis  is  to  the  major,  as  PI  is  to  NI.  These  latter  are 
the  tangents  also  to  the  angles  ISP,  ISN.  Therefore,  as 
94,98:3,240  :  95,000,000  :  :  tang.  ASP  (=71^  47'  17")  :  taog. 
ASN  :  :  3.0,385,881  :  3.0,399,179;  which  is  the  tangent  of  about 
7P  47' 28". 

Thus,  in  the  triangle  NCS,  we  know  SC=  1,783,550;  and 
NC=AC=95,000,000 ;  and  the  angle  CSN=71*'  47'  28";  to 
find  the  angle  SCN,  which  is  the  supplement  of  the  required  angle 
ACN.  Since  the  sides  of  a  triangle  are  as  the  sines  of  their 
opposite  angles,  therefore,  as  CN  :  CS  :  :  sin.  S  :  sin.  N ;  that 
is,  as  95,000,000  :  1,783,550  : :  sine  of  71**  47'  28"  (=94,992,360) 
:  1,783,400;  which  is  the  sine  of  about  10**  16' 23"=anglc  X. 
Hence  we  know  the  angle  ACN;  for  it  is  equal  to  SCT,  which 
is  equal  to  the  two  angles  at  S  and  N ;  and  71°  47'  28"+10' 
16'  23"=82**  3'  51". 

2.  Hence,  in  the  right-angled  triangle  STC,  we  know  SC, 
and  the  angle  SCT,  to  find  ST  (=DN) ;  and  may  say,  as  SC : 
ST  :  :  radius  :  sine  of  82°  3'  51"  (: :  1.  :  .9,904,233) : :  1,783,650: 
1,766,469=ST=DN.  And  then  we  may  say,  as  AC  :  ST:: 
95,000,000  :  1,766,469  :  :  number  of  degrees,  &c.  in  the  radius: 
number  in  DN  :  :  57**  17'  44"8  :  l**  3'  55"=DN. 

Therefore,  AD(=AN+DN)=82°  3'  51"hl°  3'  55"=S:r 
7'  46\ 

Lastly,  then,  if  it  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  consider  the 
common  tropical  year  as  the  time  of  describing  the  ellipse,  wc 
say,  as  360°  :  83*"  7'  46"  :  :  365^  5^  48'  49"7  :  84^  8*  10" 
nearly.] 

The  time  thus  calculated  by  proportionate  areas  of  the  earth's 
orbit  is  therefore  found  to  be  84**  8*>  10"  nearly.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  like  time,  as  found  by  calculation  of  the 
comet's  periods,  was  84**  15*>  25™ ;  so  that  die  diflferenceisthat 
of  about  seven  hours  and  a  quarter. 

With  respect  to  the  comet's  longitude  at  the  epoch,  it  appears 
(Synopsis  Astron.  Comet.)  that  in  1680  its  periheliacal  pla^se 
was  in  longitude  262°  39'  30".  If  we  call  the  interval  4028} 
years,  and  multiply  this  by  the  precession,  50".l,  the  product  is 
56*^  4' :  to  tliis  we  must  add  the  8**  3'  12",  which  we  hold  to  have 
become  a  part  of  the  earth's  orbit.    Then,  if  we  deduct  the  sum 
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540  71  12"  from  the  longitude  in  1680,  the  remainder  is  198°  32' 
18'^  Now  the  earth^s  longitude  at  the  epoch  we  suppose  to 
have  been  198**  IS'  43".     The  difference,  therefore,  is  19'  35". 

I  am  far  from  thinking  that  this  difference  is  unimportant. 
But,  with  reference  to  the  proper  purpose  of  this  part  of  our 
argument,  I  trust  it  will  be  manifest  that  inequalities,  relatively 
so  small,  do  not  at  all  affect  the  main  fact  of  the  perturbation. 

In  proceeding  to  consider  the  question  of  the  comet's  pro- 
bable distance  from  the  sun  at  the  epoch,  I  am  once  more  under 
the  necessity  of  pressing  to  their  just  limit  the  supposablc 
results  of  the  perturbation.  It  is  one  of  these  results,  Uiat  die 
earth  has  ever  since  moved  in  a  spiral,  the  coils  of  which  have 
successively  overlapped  each  its  predecessor. 

We  have  said  that  the  point  of  the  depression  of  her  orbit,  in 
respect  to  its  inclination  to  the  plane  of  the  sun's  equator,  is 
now  in  about  longitude  140** :  it  has  receded  from  the  place  in 
which  it  was  at  the  epoch.  What  is  the  rate  and  law  of  its 
recession  ? 

Provisionally,  and  until  competent  judges  shall  decide  to  the 
contrary,  let  us  assume  that  the  phenomenon  stands  to  that  of 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  in  the  following  relation. 


Let  RS  represent  the  level  of  the  sun's  equator,  and  FA  that 
of  a  line  passing  through  the  successive  points  of  the  earth's 
extreme  depression,  in  A,  B,  C,  &c.  Also,  let  the  lines  A8, 
BS,  &c.  be  portions  of  the  earth's  orbit  in  which,  by  the  reaction 
consequent  on  her  perturbation,  she  has  moved  towards  the 
same  point  S  in  her  successive  revolutions :  and  let  these  lines 
be  bisected  in  I,  K,  L,  &c.  Lastly,  let  RS,  FA  be,  for  the 
argument's  sake,  imagined  parallel  to  one  another. 

Then,  it  will  be  seen,  that  a  line  drawn  through  the  points  I, 
K,  L,  &c.  is  parallel  to  RS  and  FA,  and  equidistant  from  them 
both.  It  will  also  be  evident  that  the  distances  IK,  KL,  LM, 
&c.  are  equal  to  one  another,  and  are  each  of  them  the  half  of 
anv  one  of  the  lines  AB,  &c. ;  so  that  if,  for  example,  IK=50".l, 
AB=100".2. 

Now,  from  the  position  of  the  points  I,  K,  L,  &c.,  always  in 
the  mean,  both  between  the  planes  RS,  FA,  and  as  bisecting 
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the  distances  AS,  BS,  &c.  successively,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
at  I,  K,  L,  &c.  the  attitude  of  the  earth's  axis,  and  its  angular 
inclination  to  the  radius  of  her  orbit,  has  always  been  the 
same. 

But  the  said  inclination  is,  at  the  equinox,  that  of  a  perpen- 
dicular to  that  radius.  Therefore,  the  relative  distance  of  the 
said  points  from  the  equinox  has  (unless  the  contrary  be  shown) 
always  been  the  same :  and,  if  the  distance  from  equinox  to 
equinox  in  a  sidereal  circle  has  always  been  50''.  1,  so  have  been 
the  distances  IK,  KL,  &c. 

Provisionally,  therefore,  let  us  assume  that  AB,  BC,  &c.liaTe 
been  always  the  double  of  this,  or  10O'^2  at  each  of  the  earth's 
successive  revolutions. 

Then  in  (2348|+ 1680=)  4028|  years  the  whole  recession 
amounted  to  112**  8' ;  and,  if  to  this  we  add  the  8**  3'  12",  the 
sum  is  120*"  11'  12''. 

Let  us  here  suppose  that  the  error  will  not  be  material,  if  we 
assume  that  the  centre  of  the  sun^s  equatorial  plane  is  the  centre 
also  of  the  earth's  orbit,  and  thence  infer  that  the  node  of  their 
intersection  is  at  90^  from  the  point  of  her  depression.  There 
thus  remain  30^  1 1'  12"  as  the  distance  from  that  node  to  the 
comet's  periheliacal  longitude  in  1680.  Let  us  also  call  the 
angle  of  their  intersection  about  7^  SV  in  that  year. 

In  a  preceding  figure,  at  the  close  of  chapter  6,  we  have 
stated  that  if,  in  the  triangle  ACB,  the  point  A  be  the  longitude 
of  the  comet's  perihelion  in  1680,  and  C  that  of  his  ascending 
node,  the  angle  at  C  being  60*"  56',  the  distance  AB  is  16**  20'  3" 
nearly. 

In  the  figure  here  subjoined,  let  NAC  represent  a  part  of  the 
earth's  orbit,  NL  part  of  Jhe  great  circle  of  the  sun's  equatorial 
plane,  and  N  the  point  of  their  intersection.  Also,  let  NA= 
30°  ir,  and  the  angle  ANL=7°  31'.  Then,  if  a  perpendicular 
AP  be  drawn  to  NL,  AP  represents  the  angular  ^stance  of  the 
two  planes  at  the  time. 


Therefore,  by  spherical  trigonometry  (Vince,  208)  radius: 
ine  of  30*  ir  :  :  sine  of  r  31' :  sine  of  AP=3**  47'  nearly. 
Thus  we  may  regard  the  level  of  the  point  B  below  the  plane 
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»f  the  sun^s  equator  (I  trast,  without  material  error)  as  being 
6°  2(y  3''— 3**  47'=about  12^  33'  3". 

But  we  suppose  that  at  the  epoch  of  the  perturbation  the 
tarth  was  below  that  plane  by  8^  3'  12''.  The  remaining  differ- 
ence, then,  is  about  4°  30',  or  -^th  of  the  circumference  of  a 
sircle. 

Now  it  is  (Sir  J.  Hersohell,  Astron.  571)  a  received  principle 
hat,  in  case  of  perturbation,  the  body  of  which  the  orbit  is  con- 
Tacted  suffers  a  recession  of  the  place  of  its  perihelion.  Let  us 
suppose  that  the  4°  30^  approximately  represents  the  quantity  of 
that  recession  in  the  present  instance. 

Then  the  number  of  equal  terms,  through  which  the  comet 
passed,  from  the  perturbation  to  the  close  of  its  last  semigyration 

round  the  sun,  was  7x80+19=579.  We  may  thence  calcu- 
late its  distance. 

For  in  1680  it  traversed  forty  such  terms  in  10^  hours:  and, 
on  the  principle  that  the  acceleration  of  its  course  was  equable, 
us  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  we  have  in  the  one  case  the  sum 
^41 X  20)  =820,  and  in  the  other  (580  x  «^»)= 167,910.  There- 
fore,  as  82 :  10i»>  : :  16,791  :  2150^ 

In  our  6th  chapter  we  stated  that  the  time  in  the  parabola  is 
to  that  in  the  circle  as  3  to  4.  Deducting  one-fourth  from 
2150^,  we  have  about  1612**  as  the  time  in  which,  from  its  dis- 
tance at  the  epoch  the  body,  we  suppose,  reached  the  level  of 
the  surface  of  the  sun. 

Now  M.  Arago,  in  his  treatise  on  the  comet,  (sect  2,  ch.  4,) 
Ims  said  that,  if  from  the  earth's  mean  distance  a  body  fall  to 
the  sun,  it  will  reach  it  in  64^  days=1548^.  We  have,  there- 
fore, the  problem.  If  in  1548**  a  body  fall  95,000,000  miles,  from 
what  distance  does  it  fall  to  the  same  point  in  1612**  ? 

By  an  algebraical  process,  of  which  I  will  subjoin  the  details, 
the  same  result  is  obtained  which  follows  on  the  simple  appli- 
cation of  the  well-known  principle  that  ^^  the  squares  of  the 
times  are  as  the  cubes  oi  the  distances;"  so  that  as  1548': 
1612* : :  95,000,000* :  cube  of  the  required  di8tance=97,607,000 
miles. 

[The  process  just  mentioned  is  this :  Let  y  express  the  whole 
distance  sought,  and  x  the  number  of  miles  which  a  body  would 
fall  in  the  first  hour.  (1 .)  If  in  1548^  a  body  would  fall  95,000,000 

miles,  in  the  first  hour  it  would  fall  *^g^y  miles ;  for  the  dis- 
tance fallen  is  as  the  square  of  the  time.  (2.)  Again,  if  in  the 
first  hour  a  body  would  fall  x  miles,  in  1612^  it  would  for  the 
same  reason  fall  1612 'jr  miles.  (3.)  In  the  two  cases,  the 
attractive  force  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  Also, 
the  force  is  in  proportion  to  the  space  fallen  through  in  an 
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equal  time.  (4.)  Therefore  there  is  given  x  :  -  \^^t  '•' 
95,000,000'  :  /.  But  y  (=whole  distance)  =1612'  x;  .\  i 
=,-iT5--  •••  leT^i  ^  '-^S^  ''  ''  95,000,000' :  z";  .-.  (multiplying 

J  V      y»  »5,000,000«  J     /I.      X  V-     X 

extremes  and  means)  iej2«^^ — f548«^~  »  *"^^  ^"^  transposition) 

J|l!l==  ?M!».9«2'  and  y=Vg  X  96,000,000'  =  97,607,000] 

From  this,  if  we  deduct  the  earth's  distance  from  the  sun  at 
the  same  time,  which  appears  to  have  been  96,783,550,  we  hare 
the  difference  823,450  miles,  as  the  absolute  distance  between 
the  eartli  and  the  comet  at  the  moment  of  conjunction. 


Lastly,  the  velocities  being  inversely  as  the  times,  the  velo- 
city of  the  earth  at  her  own  distance  was  to  that  which  she 
would  have  had  at  the  comet's  distance  as  1612  to  1548.  But 
the  velocity  of  a  comet  is  to  that  of  a  planet  at  the  same  dis- 
tance asv^2  to  1.  Therefore,  in  this  instance,  that  of  the  comet 
was  to  that  of  the  earth  asN/2xl548  :  1612;  i.  e.,  as  about 
2189  to  1612.  If  we  call  its  velocity  70,000,000  miles  an  hour, 
and  her  diameter  8000  miles,  we  may  say  that  the  eclipse  of  the 
comet  occupied  perhaps  about  seven  minutes  of  time.  It  also 
appears  likely,  that  the  body  passed,  from  south  to  north  of  her 
surface,  in  a  direction  little  differing  from  that  of  a  meridian 
line. 

[If  ET  be  the  ecliptic,  OM  die  comet^s  course,  and  P  the 
North  Pole;  and  if  CM=1 ;  the  angle  PCM=90^4-24M'- 
60°  56'=53°  5' ;  and  PM=.89.  The  zigzag  is  meant  only  to 
help  the  imagination;  tlie  true  line  was  a  cur\'e,  or  nearlr 
straight.] 


There  remains  the  task  of  finding  the  raoon^s  place  at  the 
epoch,  and  her  probable  distance  from  the  earth. 

Ucr  longitude  at  noon  of  Jan.  1,  1801,  is  given  by  Sir  John 
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Herschell  (Astron.  Tables.)  At  the  beginning  of  this  chapter 
we  stated  that  the  whole  number  of  days  between  the  ancient 
epoch  and  1680,  Dec.  8^  6™  was  1,471,461**  6^ ;  from  which  we 
have  admitted  a  deduction  of  7^  15"".  From  1680  Deo.  8**  6"* 
to  1801  Jan.  1^  is  365  x  120= 

43,800**    0^    0~ 
The  leap  years— 12=         .  18     0      0 

between  the  days        ...  23    23    54 


43,841**  23»»  54" 
To  this  add  the  .         .         .    1,471,460    22    45 


and  the  sum  is  .         .         .    1,515,302**  22*»  39"> 

The  moon^s  period  of  revolution  is  2,360,584*.7.  If  we  mul- 
tiply this  by  55,461,  the  product  is  1,515,282**  6»»  27°  26«.  The 
difference  is  20**  1 6M 1 "  34«=  1 ,786,294«.  Then,  as  2,360,584V7 
:  1,786,294«  : :  360** :  272^  25'  4\ 

If  to  the  earth*s  longitude  at  the  epoch,  198""  12^  43'',  we  add 
the  last  found  longitude,  and  from  the  sum  deduct  360%  the 
remainder  is  110^  37'  47" 

This,  then,  if  the  moon  was  in  conjunction  with  the  earth  at 
the  perturbation,  ought  to  have  been  the  moon's  longitude  at 
1801,  Jan.  1.  But  it  was  118**  17'  8''  (Sir  J.  H.  ibid.,)  so  that 
the  difference  is  7*>  39'  21". 

Now  (Vince,  Astron.  for  Students,  213)  that  is  the  inequality 
to  which  she  is  observed  to  be  subject,  '^  when  the  apsides  are 
in  Syzygies ;"  i.  e.,  when  the  axis  of  her  orbit  lies  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  line  joining  the  centres  of  herself,  the  earth,  and  the 
sun. 

On  the  general  principles  of  dynamics  there  need  not  be  a 
question  that  it  did  so  lie  in  this  case,  and  that  there  was  indeed 
a  conjunction  of  the  four  bodies,  the  sun,  earth,  moon,  and 
comet. 


If  we  suppose  that  the  moon's  distance  fi'om  the  earth  was 
proportional  to  her  angular  depression  of  7**|  below  the  plane 
of  her  now  ordinary  motion,  we  may  call  that  distance  about 
250,900  miles.  Then,  from  the  relative  distances  of  the  bodies 
(attraction  being  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances,)  it 
is  likely  that  the  mass  of  the  comet  was  nearly  five  times  that 
of  the  earth. 


With  reference  to  the  theory  of  the  dynamical  generation  of 
heat,  the  following  coincidence  may  be  worth  notice. 
If  the  mean  inclination  of  the  ecliptic  in  the  last  century  be 
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called  2^  2S',  it  appears  by  the  argument  in  this  chapter,  that 
ike  ontial  aa^  baiipuiu  Ifae  planea  of  orbitation  and  rotation 
was  2^^  28>  100''.2=«S"  29^  40".2. 

Then,  the  recession  being  100".2,  we  may  say,  as  2S^  29^  40^.2 
:  r  40/2  :  :  360'  :  -25'  32"  nearly.  Now  (Con.  Phys.  Sci.  29) 
in  the  year  1658,  a  ^line  of  no  variation^  passed  through  Lon- 
don, and  in  1839  (?)  was  near  New  York,  longitude  76**  52^  W. 
But  (1839—1658=)  181x25'  32''==7r  1^  32". 


CHAPTER  IX. 
RESULTS. 

The  probable  effects  of  the  perturbation  on  the  condition  of 
the  earth  must  be  regarded  as  of  a  twofold  character,  both  as 
dynamical  and  chemical.  For  there  was,  in  respect  to  chemical 
quality,  a  specific  difference  between  the  bodies  concerned. 

1.  By  the  data  the  comet  in  question  appears  to  have  a  Teiy 
great  capacity  of  heat  It  seems  that  its  atmosphere  is  yeiy 
large,  and  contains  a  great  quantity  of  gases  either  identical  or 
similar  to  those  which  in  the  earth  are  known  to  receive  and 
retain  much  heat,  both  in  the  latent  and  in  the  sensible  con- 
dition. 

We  suppose  that  at  the  epoch  it  approached  the  sun  with 
that  appetency  of  heat  which  we  may  attribute  to  it  after  its 
protracted  absence  from  that  main  source  of  it ;  its  atmosphere 
then  being  (to  compare  great  things  with  small)  just  in  the 
caloric  condition  in  which  is  the  hydrogen  gas  of  a  balloon  on 
its  reaching  the  earth  after  a  high  ascent  It  would,  then, 
according  to  the  laws  of  heat,  be  ready,  as  it  were,  to  snatch  it 
whence  it  could.  While  receiving  it  from  the  sun,  and  when 
the  comet  was  at  its  nearest  point  of  approach  to  that  body,  to 
which  point  it  was  brought  prematurely  by  the  earth's  attrac- 
tion, it  was  eclipsed. 

Now  it  may  not  be  needless  to  remind  the  reader  that  the 
temperature  of  all  bodies  near  each  other  tends  to  a  matual 
equalization ;  and,  if  one  of  a  system  of  bodies  be  capable  of 
containing  much  latent  heat,  the  quantity  of  heat  requisite  to 
bring  that  body  to  an  equal  temperature  with  the  rest  is  pro- 
portionally greater.  Also,  it  appears  that,  if  between  two 
bodies  in  very  different  caloric  conditions,  there  be  interposed 
a  conductor  of  heat,  the  heat  is  sometimes  transferred  from  the 
surcharged  body  to  the  other  of  the  two  with  that  instantaneoos 
intensity  which  is  called  a  shock.  This,  or  the  like  to  this,  is 
familiar  to  us  as  a  phenomenon  of  electricity ;  but  it  seems  to  be 
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iko  matter  of  fiust  in  oaaes  in  whioh  eleotrioity  is  no  otherwise 
Mmoemed  than  as  it  is  an  effect  or  symptom  attendant  on  an 
excessive  local  accumulation  of  heat ;  as  in  the  case  of  two  dis- 
anct  quantities  of  steam  under  high  but  different  pressures. 

There  is,  therefore,  nothing  to  forbid  the  belief  that  in  the 
3ase  now  before  us  (the  laws  being  the  same  in  the  sublime  as 
in  the  familiar  instance)  a  transfer  of  heat  was  made  firom  the 
earth,  through  the  moon,  to  the  comet,  both  gradiiallj  as  they 
all  three  neared  each  other,  and  at  the  full  conjunction  with  that 
energetic  velocity  with  which  such  transfer  is  now  made  in  far 
humbler  yet  sufficiently  similar  instances  within  our  own  expe- 
rience. To  me,  indeed,  it  seems  even  not  unlikely  that,  the 
projected  atmosphere,  both  of  the  earth,  and  moon,  being 
attracted  by  the  comet,  and  the  comets  by  them,  there  was 
formed  that  which  at  the  moment  of  conjunction  became  a  con- 
ducting string — a  little  like  the  well  known  water-spout,  which 
(I  suppose)  is  the  relief-pipe  of  the  thunder-cloud. 

The  intense  and  instantaneous  transfer  of  heat  being  thus 
effected,  there  occurred  a  sudden  and  yiolent  alteration  of  the 
caloric  condition  of  the  earth.  There  ensued  also  an  immediate 
contraction  of  her  bulk,  both  as  a  consequence  chiefly  of  that 
alteration,  and  as  in  part  an  effect  of  the  gravitating  influence 
of  so  large  a  body  as  the  comet  in  such  proximity. 

That  Uie  moon  was  affected  in  this  manner  by  the  combined 
influence  of  the  earth  and  comet  is  evident  on  a  consideration 
of  the  fact  that  she  has  by  it  been  pressed  into  that  oblong 
shape,  which  she  has  ever  since  retained,  and  which  is  the 
occasion  of  the  singular  phenomenon  of  the  identity  of  the  time 
of  her  revolution  and  rotation. 

Since  the  gravitating  power  (which  we  venture  to  think  is  the 
calorific  power)  increases  as  the  squares  of  the  distances  from 
the  centre  of  the  sphere  decrease,  we  seem  to  find  in  this  prin- 
ciple an  explanation  of  those  phenomena  of  violent  volcanic 
action  which  did  manifestly  ensue  from  the  perturbation. 
Among  the  rest  (I  suppose)  occasion  was  given  by  the  earth's 
shrinking  for  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  gas  at  the  then 
surface  of  the  earth,  though  at  a  distance  from  her  centre  not 
materially  different  from  that  at  which  the  same  weighty  gas  is 
present  now. 

The  phenomena  of  volcanic  action  in  the  moon  are  traceable 
to  the  perturbation  in  like  manner;  but  it  may  be  usefully 
remembered  that  her  internal  gravitation  is  little  countervailed 
by  the  agency  of  her  very  slow  rotation ;  so  that,  though  gravi- 
tation in  the  moon  be  less,  it  is  more  despotic  than  in  the 
earth. 

Let  it  be  repeated  that  a  vast  quantity  of  vapour  held  in 
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solution  in  the  atmosphere  by  the  heat  of  the  ancient  climate 
would  be  condensed  and  precipitated  on  the  abstraction  of 
that  heat. 

Let  us  add  that  the  volcanic  eruptions  consequent  on  the 
catastrophe,  were  of  necessity  intermixed  with  some  of  the 
mechanical  results  of  it 

2.  Among  the  dynamical  effects  of  the  perturbation  the  first 
in  order  may  be  thought  to  be  the  increase  of  the  inclination  of 
the  earth's  axis  to  the  plane  of  her  orbit,  that  inclination  being 
measured  at  the  solstice.     Then,  if  the  plane  of  the  earth's 
modem  orbit  was  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  ancient  at  an 
angle  of  8^  S'  12'\  the  tangents  to  the  radii  of  the  two  oihits 
were  inclined  to  one  another  at  the  same  angle;   and,  the 
earth's  axis,  having  at  the  solstice  a  given  inclination  to  the 
tangent,  has  a  given  inclination  to  the  radius.     If  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  axis  be  now  nearly  23^  28',  and  has  been  diminished 
at  the  rate  of  48''  per  century,  it  was  in  B.C.  2349  about  24""  V 
30" ;  and  if  from  this  we  deduct  the  8**  3'  12",  so  often  men- 
tioned as  the  angular  depression  caused  by  the  perturbation,  we 
have  the  remainder,  about  15^  58',  as  the  amount  of  the  ancient 
inclination. 

It  may  have  been  less:  but  we  even  thus  see  that  animals, 
now  the  natives  of  warm  or  temperate  climates,  may  then  have 
lived  in  much  higher  latitudes  than  now ;  as  it  appears  that 
they  did.  For  they  were  not  exposed  to  the  modem  extremes 
of  temperature ;  and  the  mean  heat  is  shown  by  the  condition 
both  ot  animals  and  vegetables,  to  have  been  much  greater  than 
the  present  Indeed,  if  the  ratio  of  the  relative  distances  of  the 
earth  from  the  sun  in  the  modem  and  ancient  orbit  depend  on 
the  angle  of  depression,  the  ratio  is  nearly  that  of  100  to  99;  a 
difference  sufficient  to  account  for  that  warmth  of  the  ancient 
climate  which  is  familiar  to  the  geologist. 

In  consequence  of  the  contraction  of  the  earth^s  bulk,  all  the 
water  on  her  surface,  increased  as  well  by  what  is  now  below  it 
as  by  that  which  was  precipitated  by  abstraction  of  her  heat, 
was  put  in  subjection  to  the  attractive  power  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  to  the  earth^s  mechanical  motions,  both  of  orbitation 
and  rotation ;  in  a  degree  and  with  conditions  which  I  most 
not  here  attempt  to  estimate.  An  inspection  of  the  globe,  how- 
ever, suggests  the  notion  that  the  movement  of  the  water  was 
analogous  to  the  modem  course  of  the  oceanic  current,  mainly 
tending  nortli-west  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  conversely 
in  the  southern.  For  it  seems  that  the  lines  elevated  hr 
allision  of  the  water,  becoming  places  of  least  resistance  to 
volcanic  eruption,  are  now  the  most  prominent,  as  we  see 
them. 
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But  we  must  remember  that  not  all  the  appearances  of 
yiolenoe  ou  the  earth's  surface  are  to  be  esteemed  immediate 
effects  of  the  catastrophe.  The  separation  of  the  West  Indian 
islands  from  America,  and  that  of  the  East  Indian  from  Asia 
and  Australia,  has  apparently  been  gradually  effected  by  the 
subsequent  action  of  the  oceanic  stream. 

Between  the  historical  and  the  scientific  statement  of  the 
immediate  effects,  I  know  no  reason  to  doubt  that  there  will  be 
felt  to  be  a  resemblance  indicative  of  simple  truth. 

The  eye-witness  having  resided  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
and  the  sun's  declination  having  been  to  him  north  for  full  five 
months  after  the  epoch,  allowance  will  of  course  be  made  for 
the  terms  employed  in  die  narration,  so  far  as  they  may  appear 
to  have  been  suggested  by  those  circumstances.  I  believe  that 
no  rule  of  biblical  criticism  compels  the  student  to  suppose  that 
the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  in  both  hemispheres  was  at  one 
and  the  same  time  covered  by  the  waters :  though  it  may  be  true 
that  it  was  so. 

In  concluding  this  portion  of  the  argument,  I  venture  to  offer 
an  approximate  calculation,  intended  to  show  the  substantial 
acooraance  of  the  date  of  the  event,  as  given  in  the  history,  with 
that  which  is  deducible  by  science. 

1.  It  will  have  been  observed  that  the  year  B.C.  2349,  at 
which  the  seventh  past  period  of  the  comet  has  by  back  reckon- 
ing been  found  to  terminate,  is  tlie  year  of  the  Flood  as  fixed  by 
the  best  ohronologists. 

5^  Until  better  informed,  I  venture  to  suppose  that  the  pre- 
sent mean  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  is  to  the  ancient 
as  radius  to  the  cosine  of  8""  3'  12''— that  is,  as  1  to  -9,901,381. 
The  earth's  sidereal  period  is  now  (Sir  J.  Herschell,  Astron. 
Table)  365^  2,563,613.  Hence  her  ancient  period  may  have 
been  about  859^  8,664,436. 

Again,  since  the  sun's  attraction  of  a  given  body  is  inversely 
as  the  square  of  its  distance  from  him,  let  us  suppose  the  ratio 
of  his  ancient  attraction  of  the  moon  to  have  been  to  the  present 
as  the  square  of  radius  to  the  square  of  the  aforesaid  cosine. 
Also  let  us  hold  that  the  earth's  attraction  of  the  moon  was 
increased  in  the  same  degree  in  which  the  sun's  was  diminished. 
Then,  the  moon's  ancient  distance  was  to  her  modem  in  the 
forementioned  ratio.  Her  modem  sidereal  period  (ibid.)  is 
27**  821,661,418.  So  that,  as  r* :  cube  of  said  cosine  :  :  square 
of  said  period  :  square  of  ancient  period ;  which  thus  is  found 
to  have  been  27**  7,063,377.  Then  follows  a  process  of  which 
I  subjoin  the  particulars. 

[Required  the  ancient  month.  Call  the  longitudinal  distance 
traversed  by  the  earth  in  that  month  x.     Then  360** :  x  ::  359<« 

Vol.  XXXV^iltfay,  1849.  2  n 
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8664436  :  nme  of  •odeBt  monih.    And  aSif -.  960P  +  *  : :  Vl^ 
705S377  :  the  nme  time.    .-- ^X  859*  &c  =  2^x27* &c. 


«,d35»*te.-2Sx?^x27*&o.-«7-ac«.    +^x27' 


s«o 


&c  .-.  SM  ke.—97^kc.  =  3S2*.  1611059  —  ^  X  27*  &o.  and 

X  — ^^^*°'  =  108098*.  And  lastly,  as  1296000"  :  108098" 

: :  S59*  *c.  :  SO^  0162297.] 

By  wluch  process  it  appears  that  the  aneient  month  and  year 
were  not  improbably  in  the  proportion  nearly  of  1  to  12. 

Kow  we  desire  to  verify  the  historical  date  of  **  the  second 
month,  the  17th  day  of  the  month  :**  and  our  question  is,  was 
this  (in  the  ancient  orbit  of  eoorse)  the  trae  time  of  year— tbat 
is,  46  days  after  the  yemal  equinox  ?  And  does  it  ooirecdy 
giTc  the  moon^s  age  at  die  epodL 

In  regard  to  ^  first  of  these  two  points,  it  would  be  a 
problem  proper  to  astronomy  to  show  exactly  what  the  time 
was.  But  between  the  ancient  and  modem  orbit  there  is  aoon- 
necdng  link  in  the  son^s  deelination,  nearly  equal  in  them  both 
at  the  epoch. 

If  the  inclination  of  the  ecliptic  be  now  nearly  23®  28',  and  it 
have  been  diminished  at  the  rate  of  48^^  per  century,  it  maj  hsTe 
then  been  about  24®  1'.  And  again,  if  it  was  then  increased  bj 
8®  3',  it  was  before  not  more  than  15®  58'. 

With  reference  to  the  earth's  modem  orbit  we  haye  found  ber 
angular  distance  firom  the  Temal  equinox  (the  counterpart  of  the 
8un*s  longitude^  to  have  been  18®  12^  43^  But  of  the  recessioD 
to  that  longitude  we  attribute  8®  3'  12"  to  the  inclination  of  dte 
plane  of  the  modem  orbit  to  that  of  the  ancient.  Let  us,  then, 
suppose  that  the  sun's  longitude  was  26®  Id'  5(y.  Then  (for  so 
the  declination  is  computed)  we  say,  as  radius  :  sine  of  26^  l«V 
55'' :  :  sine  of  24®  1  :  sine  of  10®  22^  34''.  This  was  a  little  less 
than  the  previous  declination,  by  reason  of  the  earth's  being 
drawn  fiEurdier  from  the  sim:  and  (I  suppose)  we  must  say,  as 
the  ancient  mean  distance:  absolute  distance  after  tbat  attrae- 
tion  (  :  :  94,063,120  :  96,783,550)  : :  sin.  10®  22'  34" :  sin.  l(f 
40'  47".  And  then,  conversely,  as  sin.  15®  58'  (or  less) :  sm. 
10®  40'  47"  :  :  rad. :  sin.  42<>  21' »  the  sun's  longitude  in  dte 
ancient  orbit  at  the  epoch. 

That  is  to  say,  the  true  angular  distance  of  the  earth  from  the 
point  of  the  vernal  equinox  was  not  le»$  than  42®  21'.  Thus, 
therefore,  whatever  were  the  probable  elements  of  die  interntf- 
diate  orbit  of  transition,  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  tiine 
was  as  much  as  46  days.  In  the  last  chapter,  to  a  like  true 
angular  space  of  71®,  and  with  the  same  i^heliaoal  disteiioe,ive 
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have  found  the  corresponding  mean  space  to  be  83°,  and  the 
time  84  days. 

With  respect  to  the  second  point,  of  the  moon's  age  at  the 
epoch,  when  we  find  that  an  eyent  is  recorded  as  occurring  at 
the  close  of  the  16th  day  of  the  second  month,  we  understand  it 
to  be  meant  that  it  happened  46  days  after  the  Tcmal  equinox. 

By  our  calculation  the  moon  at  the  epoch  was  in  opposition; 
and,  since  she  was  attracted  by  a  foreign  body,  it  seems  that  she 
was,  at  the  least,  at  her  utmost  now  known  distance  from  th« 
earth.  Thus,  the  area  previously  traversed  by  the  line  joining 
her  centre  and  that  of  the  earth  was  large :  and  to  the  area  the 
time  is  proportional.  Also,  the  time  is  in  the  case  in  question 
to  be  reckoned  on  the  scale  of  the  ancient  month  as  above 
found.  There  need,  then,  be  no  doubt  that  the  area  was  as 
much  as  ^  of  her  total  space  of  revolution. 

3.  It  vnll,  I  trust,  in  due  time  be  thought  a  problem  worthy 
the  attention  of  geologists,  over  what  meridian  (nearly)  the 
eomet  made  his  transit  of  the  disc  of  the  earth.  On  that 
meridian  it  was  midnight,  or  nearly  so.  Now  it  is  probable 
that  the  longitude  of  the  eye-witness  of  the  Flood  was  about  the 
head  of  the  Persian  Oulf.  The  Hebrew  day  began  at  sunset 
But  the  phrase  ^  forty  days  and  forty  nights'*  leaves  the  ques- 
tion of  the  time  of  day  uncertain  in  the  history. 

The  astronomer,  besides  desiring  a  strict  verification  of  all 
the  foregoing  calculations,  will  certainly  demand  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  paradoxical  position  of  the  moon  at  the  con* 
junction.  For  we  have  assumed  that  her  mean  motion  has  been 
always  equable  since  then:  while  the  astronomer  believes  that 
it  has  suffered  an  acceleration,  the  amount  and  cause  of  which 
he  does  not  doubt  is  ascertained.  (SystSme  du  Monde,  L.  4, 
C.«.) 


CHAPTER  X. 
CONCLUSIONS. 

As  it  is  possible  that  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  fore- 
going argument  will  fail  of  being  apprehended  by  some  readers 
of  this  essay,  it  will  be  proper  to  add  here  a  more  explicit  refer- 
ence to  existing  geological  theories. 

I  will  endeavour  then  to  state  this  portion  of  the  subject  as 
eandidly  and  clearly  as  I  can. 

The  met  of  the  peculiar  position  of  a  great  and  brilliant  comet, 
in  relatively  close  proximity  to  the  earth,  eclipsed  by  her,  and 
with  the  moon  intervening  between  the  two  bodies,  is  in  any 

2n2 
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case  of  so  strange  a  nature,  that  it  will  of  necessity  be  taken 
into  the  account  in  any  reconstruction  of  the  theories  in  ques- 
tion. The  date  of  the  event,  also,  as  above  found,  seems  to 
accord  with  the  time  during  which  tibe  earth's  sndace  has  been 
in  its  present  state. 

By  our  calculations,  it  is  plain  that  the  conjunction  did  affect 
the  earth  in  an  extraordinary  manner ;  in  respect  to  the  position 
of  the  plane  of  her  orbit,  the  inclination  of  her  axis,  and  her 
mean  distance  from  the  sun.  The  probable  change  in  her 
climate  resulting  from  these  circumstances  tallies  with  the  fact 
as  shown  by  geological  phenomena. 

It  is,  therefore,  naturtd  to  suppose  that  the  changes  on  her 
surface  made  by  accumulations  of  matter  and  by  extreme  con- 
vulsive movements  took  place  at  the  same  epoch,  and  are  to  be 
attributed  to  the  conjunction  as  their  cause. 

In  explanation  of  those  accumulations,  so  Ceut  as  I  am 
informed,  there  has  been  conjectured,  as  it  were  in  despair  of  a 
better  solution  of  the  problem,  a  possible  series  of  progressive 
acts  of  original  creation.  But  I  trust  that  speculations  of  that 
nature  will  now  be  deemed  superfluous,  after  the  providential 
discovery  of  an  astronomical  fact,  which  very  probably  will  be 
found  to  have  given  occasion  to  the  production  of  the  pheno- 
mena in  question. 

It  will  be  proper  that  I  briefly  recapitulate  the  argument  in 
favour  of  that  hypothesis. 

The  accumulations,  being  analogous  to  those  which  now  are 
made  on  the  sea  shore,  must  be  referred  to  the  action  of  forces. 
These  were  chiefly  the  earth's  own  movements  of  rotation  and 
orbitation.  In  order  to  give  occasion  to  an  action  of  the  forces 
adequate  to  the  efiects,  the  solid  matter  at  the  earth's  sui&ce 
was  depressed  below  the  liquid  about  two  tho  usand  feet 

Since  earthy  matter  may  contract,  but  water  never,  this  rela- 
tive depression  is  indicative  of  a  real  contraction  of  the  bulk  of 
the  earth.  When  the  fossil  plants  and  animals  were  living, 
her  bulk  was  very  probably  nearly  what  it  now  is.  Since  the 
epoch  she  has  again  expanded,  no  doubt  by  reason  of  internal 
energies  which  she  possessed  before  the  epoch.  We  may,  there- 
fore, safely  assume  the  fact  of  the  contraction. 

There  b^ing  in  the  constitution  of  the  earth  itself  no  known 
provision  for  efiecting  the  contraction,  we  must  suppose  it  to 
have  been  caused  by  the  influence,  in  some  way  or  other  exerted, 
of  a  foreign  body. 

We  have  now  before  us  the  demonstration  of  the  proximity 
of  such  a  body  at  the  epoch  ascertained  above :  and  we  hare 
investigated  the  probable  efiects  of  the  relative  depression  or 
contraction,  on  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  occasioned  by  the 
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astronomical  event.  If  these  probable  effects  be  found  to  tally 
with  the  known  phenomena,  while  no  other  real  cause  of  the 
phenomena  shall  be  assigned,  there  will  remain  to  competent 
judges  the  pleasure  of  drawing  a  conclusion  of  extreme  import- 
ance both  in  science  and  religion. 

The  sudden  death  of  many  large  animals  by  frost,  stated  by 
Baron  Cuvier,  indicates  that  the  contraction  of  the  earth's  bulk 
was  attended  with  a  violent  abstraction  of  her  heat.  The 
waters  of  the  ocean  were  therefore  augmented  by  great  quan- 
tities of  rain. 

The  earth  was  then  affected  by  her  constant  movements  of 
orbitation  and  rotation.  These  motions,  modified  by  her  gravi- 
tation as  before  affirmed,  and  by  the  position  of  her  axis,  do 
now  produce  a  continual  current  on  and  near  her  equatorial 
zone  from  east  to  west,  with  a  residuary  tendency  towards 
either  Pole.  The  like  to  this  phenomenon,  though  on  a  very 
much  greater  scale,  was  matter  of  necessity  under  Sie  condition 
of  the  affirmed  depression. 

Under  that  condition  there  would  be  allisions  of  the  water  on 
grounds  relatively  higher  than  the  rest ;  there  would  be  abra- 
sions of  earthy  matters ;  and  a  transport  of  such  matters  in  the 
directions  of  the  main  current  under  its  modifications  in  latitude 
as  stated,  and  of  other  currents  not  yet  defined,  but  attributable 
either  to  the  then  existing  geographical  peculiarities,  or  to  the 
earth's  astronomical  position  at  the  time. 

If  accumulations  of  the  transported  matters  were  thus  formed, 
their  position  would  correspond  with  the  mean  directions  of  the 
forces  and  currents ;  the  lines  of  the  accumulations  being,  on 
an  average,  probably  at  right  angles  to  those  mean  directions. 

The  accumulations  woidd  apparently  be  made  nearly  in  this 
manner.  The  overflowing  waters  being  subject  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  compound  action  of  these 
bodies  being  limited  by  periods  of  successive  months  and 
highest  tides,  the  places  or  lines  to  which  the  transported 
matter  was  carried  at  the  moment  of  the  highest  of  the  tides 
which  then  occurred,  were  the  terminating  places  or  lines  of  the 
deposition  of  the  transported  matters. 

Subsequent  accumulations  of  matters  transported  in  like 
manner  would  be  formed  in  lines  parallel  to  those  just  men- 
tioned, but  receding  from  them  gradually,  as  not  reaching  their 
level.  For,  in  the  meantime  the  earth  would  expand  by  reason 
of  her  internal  energies,  whencesoever  derived. 

Thus,  then,  it  seems  likely  that  the  accumulations  of  matter 
would  be  succeeded  by  the  depositions  of  it. 

But  further,  we  must  now  consider  that  at  the  epoch,  as  above 
shown,  soon  after  spring  in  the  earth's  present  orbit,  the  attrac- 
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tion  of  the  sun  caused  on  aooumulation  of  matter,  duriog  nearly 
half  a  year,  chiefly  in  Ae  northern  hemisphere.  ^  The  geogra- 
phical fact  is,  as  we  know,  that  in  that  hemisphere  is  the  greatest 
quantity  of  land. 

In  the  southern,  in  like  manner,  there  is  evidence  (MitoheU'i 
Australia,  ch.  15,)  of  a  corresponding  process,  such  as  we  may 
suppose  to  have  occurred  in  tne  time  aboye-mentioned,  and  in 
the  time  immediately  succeeding. 

For  the  coast  of  Australia  shows  marks  of  the  £aot  that  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  wore  channels  in  its  bed,  which  arc  now 
permanentiy  covered  by  the  sea,  and  are  at  a  depth  much  below 
its  surface. 

By  our  statement,  the  ocean,  while  it  was  by  the  son's  attrao- 
tion  retained  in  greater  proportion  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
would  act  on  the  southern  by  more  violent  abrasions  of  the 
surface. 

But,  upon  that  change  of  the  relative  attitude  of  the  earth's 
axis  which  from  year  to  year  occurs,  occasion  would  be  gitea 
to  the  waters,  by  the  efiect  of  the  like  attraction,  to  retain,  and 
to  cover  the  southern  hemisphere. 

Again,  on  the  like  change  of  position  at  the  end  of  about  a 
second  half  year,  the  surface  of  the  northern  hemisphere  hating 
been  partially  elevated  by  the  earth's  expansion,  the  ocean  acted 
on  that  surface  with  terrific  violence  ;  the  proofs  of  which  are 
visible  in  the  deep  ravines  of  Norway,  and  in  the  Scandioamn 
boulders,  vast  masses  of  rock  torn  away  and  carried  to  great 
distances  by  moving  water. 

But  we  must  repeat  thal^  long  since  the  epoch,  there  hate 
been  additional  processes  of  modification  of  the  earth's  snr&toe 
by  abrasion  of  matter  from  several  coasts. 

Such,  then,  were  the  dynamical  results,  partly  as  they  would 
probably  occur  on  a  contraction  of  the  earth's  bulk,  and  pardy 
as  they  visibly  have  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  demon- 
strated conjunction. 

Let  us  proceed  to  estimate  the  volcanic  effects  of  the  like 
contraction. 

At  the  depth  of  two  thousand  feet  below  the  earth's  sor&ee 
;now  there  is  found  to  be  great  heat,  the  effect  of  pressure — that 
is,  of  gravitation. 

On  the  hypothesis  of  contraction  the  surface  was  nearer  to 
the  centre  by  so  much :  gravitation  was  greater  in  the  inverse 
proportion  of  the  squares  of  the  distances  firom  the  centre:  pres- 
sure, under  superincumbent  water,  I  suppose,  was  praeticaUy 
greater  still;  inasmuch  as  the  imprisoned  gases  had  Utde  or 
no  vent 

The  effect  of  such  pressure  on  carbonic  acid  and  other  gasee; 
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the  tendenoj  to  explosion ;  and,  till  vent  was  found,  the  melting 
3f  materials  confined  in  this  extraordinary  manner,  were  pro- 
tNtbly  the  very  ciroumstanoes  which  formed  the  known  products 
i>f  basalt,  granite,  and  the  like  results  of  exoessiye  heat. 

But  it  is  &rther  useful  to  consider  where  the  gases  would, 
imder  the  circumstances,  find  vent.  And,  on  the  ayerage  at 
least,  I  suppose  they  would  find  it  on  the  lines  or  places  of  least 
resistance ;  which  would  be  those  lines  or  places  at  which  the 
earth's  surface  was  highest  and  therefore  nearest  to  the  open  air. 
[t  is  aboye  affirmed  that  these  were  the  localities  at  which  the 
icomnulations  terminated.  And  it  seems  to  be  matter  of  fact, 
Ifaat  the  disruptions  of  the  earth's  surface  and  extrasions  of 
molten  matter  did  chiefly  occur  on  those  yery  lines.  The 
effects  are,  on  a  globe,  apparently  traceable— e.  ^.,  in  the 
'  great  back  bone*'  of  Amenca,  and  in  the  western  mountain 
^undary  of  Europe  and  Africa,  such  as  it  probably  was  left  by 
he  conyulsion. 

On  the  whole,  I  must  Tcnture  to  maintain  that  the  probable 
results,  both  dynamical  and  yolcanic,  of  a  contraction  of  the 
earth's  bulk  at  the  epoch,  accord  witii  the  facts  as  shown  hy 
geological  phenomena. 

We  come,  then,  in  conclusion,  to  the  consideration  of  a  cir- 
mmstance  distinct  and  independent,  but  in  the  highest  degree 
M>nfirmatory  of  that  view  of  the  subject :  that  the  epoch  of  the 
sonjunction,  ascertained  by  mere  mathematical  calculation,  does 
ivitn  a  singular  and  almost  paradoxical  exactness  accord  with 
ihat  of  the  Flood,  as  giyen  in  the  trae  history  of  that  event. 

Nor  are  we  here  committed  to  any  particular  opinion  of  the 
nanner  or  process  in  which  the  astronomical  event  produced 
ihe  efiects :  we  simply  affirm  that  it  gave  occasion  to  them. 
Bnt  the  particulars  recorded  in  the  history  are  in  substance 
dentical  with  those  above  stated  as  the  probable  consequences 
yt  the  conjunction :  allowance  being  made  for  the  circumstance 
ihat  the  eye-witness  inhabited  the  northern  hemisphere. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  to  me  that  in  the  record  there  are 
^ven  expressions  which  may  be  held  to  intimate  or  imply  the 
istronomical  fact:  for  we  read,  ^'yet  his  days  shall  be  an 
lundred  and  twenty  years  ;**  ^^  yet  seven  days,  and  I  will  cause 
t  to  rain  upon  the  earth  forty  days  and  forty  nights.'' 

We  cannot  doubt  that  by  ^^  infinite"  wisdom  it  was  foreseen 
ihat  the  astronomical  epoch  would  correspond  with  that  at 
irhich  human  wickedness  would  reach  the  height  it  did. 

But  it  does  not  become  us  to  do  more  than  mark  the  results 
>f  that  which  in  any  case  must  be  regarded  as  a  special  dispen- 
lation.  We  see  that  the  convulsion  has  in  some  respects  been 
rery  beneficial:  that,  though  incidentally  it  has  made  some 
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regions  of  the  earth  barren  or  repulsive,  it  has,  on  the  whole, 
promoted  our  well-being  by  inducing  a  necessity  of  toil;  a 
minority  only  of  mankind  being  cursed  with  the  £Etcility  of  indo- 
lence :  that  it  gave  birth  to  mighty  rivers,  the  channels  of  human 
commerce :  that  it  has  formed  some  useful  minerals,  and  dis- 
covered others ;  and  that  many  men  now  possess  the  benefits  of 
the  ancient  fertility  of  the  eardi  in  our  stores  of  coal,  which  are 
of  a  quantity  probably  sufficient  to  last  till  *'  time  shall  be  no 

longer." 

But,  far  beyond  all  these  advantages,  by  the  mercy  of  God  we 
now  are  furnished  with  a  confirmation  of  our  £aith,  not  impro- 
bably in  a  particular  manner  likely  to  be  useful  in  our  own  and 
in  after  times. 

For  on  due  consideration  it  vrill  be  seen  that  the  convulsion 
was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  kill  all  creatures  then  living  on  tbe 
land ;  at  the  very  least,  by  the  destruction  of  dieir  food.  Yet  it 
is  a  fact  that  a  remnant  of  all  kinds  survived.  It  is  not  con- 
ceivable that  these  were  otherwise  spared  than  by  the  special 
intervention  of  the  Almighty.  And  we  have  the  record  of  the 
means  by  which  He  saw  fit  to  save  them,  such  special  interven- 
tion being  there  expressly  affirmed.* 
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{Continued  from  page  405.) 

This  is  the  fynall  Accompt  and  Recconynge  of  vs  John  wilson  and 
Andrew  Banbery  Church  wardens  of  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Androwe  Hubberd  in  Litle  estchepe  from  the  fieaste  of  the  birth 
our  Lorde  god  Anno  Domini  1564  vntill  the  ffeast  of  the  birth  of 
our  Lorde  god  anno  Domini  1566  wich  i$  for.Twoo  whole  yeares 
as  folioweth  viz. 

Imprimis  receyved  by  the  prick  roll  for  the  clarkes  wadges 

for  Twoo  yeares  as  appereth xiij'*  xviij* 

Receyved  for  the  pit  and  knyll  of  mres  wever          .         .  x* 

Receyved  for  the  pit  and  knill  of  mres  Benbowe     .         .  x* 

Receyved  for  Nicholas  wilkens  knill       ....  iij*  iiij' 

*  In  chapter  5,  page  268,  the  words  [are  without  diapnte  aappoied]  ooglit  ^ 
be  [seem.]  In  chapter  7,  page  387,  PSN  should  be  PSD,  and  CSN  CSD:  pste  39<V 
from  [with  respect  to  the  Earth's  place]  to  [53*^  T]  should  be  enaed:  in  the  da- 


view  with  indulgence  the  errors  of  the  writer. 
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•  ••II  •«  ***  M 

llj»»  VJ*  VIIJ* 


liij 


viij* 


;d 


xvj 

X11J»  lllj*' 


Recey  ved  for  Jerom  hewster  knill  •        •        •        • 

Received  for  nires  Tompson  knill  and  pit       •        .        • 

Receyved  of  henry  welles  for  two  yeares  rent  of  his 
Dwellinge  hous  after  xxxiij*  iiij*f  per  annum 

Recey  ved  of  John  warde  for  twoyeares  rent  of  his  Dwel- 
linge hous  after  xxvj*  viij'  per  annum 

Receyved  of  wydowe  ffan  for  her  shed  for  two  whole 
yeares  rent  after  iiij*  the  yeare 

Receyved  as  a  gifte  of  certeine  of  the  parishioners  • 

Receyved  for  the  pit  and  knill  of  John  homer  serieaunt  . 

Receved  of  Robert  Ellys  for  debte  owinge  of  olde  . 

Recevid  of  Richard  herde^  for  diachardge  of  constable- 
shfppe       •••.••••• 

Recevid  of  Angell  mathewe  in  parte  of  his  dischardge  also 

Summa  Recevid  aperinge  xxviij^^  xiij*  v^ 

Recevid  of  willim  Smithson  Taylor  the  some  of  Three 
poundes  In  full  paiement  of  v'^  wich  one  Tasker  gave 
to  the  pore  I  saye iij'^ 

Lent  the  said  money  at  your  Instaunsto  John  weddell  at  y 
tymes  that  is  to  saye  xv*  the  vjth  of  Juoe  1566  and 
xlv*  the  xth  of  October  in  the  said  yeare  some  is 

whereof  geven  to  the  said  waddall  by  the  parrish     • 

And  to  John  wylson  that  he  Lent  the  parrish 

and  to  willim  Crompton  of  the  said  Summa  for  hym       • 

So  the  said  iij^^  ys  Dischardgid  &c. 

Theis  be  the  paiementes  paid  oute  by  vs  John  wilson  and  Androwe 

Banbery  for  two  yeares  as  foUoweth 

Imprimis  paid  at  the  accompt  daye  for  Brekefast  and  supper  xxxiiij* 
paid  to  the  Clark  for  his  Two  yeres  wadges    •         •         •  viij'* 


iijnj 
x« 
x« 

xl« 


paid  to  the  skavynger  for  two  yeares  carriage 

the  soilage         .... 
paid  to  the  clarke  for  wasshinge  for  Two  yeres 
paid  to  the  orgaine  keper  for  Two  yeares 
paid  for  a  patten  for  the  comunyon  Cup 
paid  for  v  loade  of  Lyme 
paid  for  one  Loade  of  sand    . 
paid  for  one  loade  of  Brick     • 
paid  for  a  Laborer  for  vj  dayes 
paid  for  a  workman  four  dayes  and  a  half 
paid  for  hordes  for  the  shed    • 
paid  for  nayles  for  the  shed    • 
paid  to  a  karpinter  for  one  Dayes  work 
paid  for  a  basket  •         •        • 

paid  for  carriage  pf  theRobi^h 
paid  for  A  newe  pewe  •        • 

paid  for  hinges  and  nayles  for  it     • 


awaye  of 


ij»  vj<* 

VllJ* 

•  •  •  •  ^ 

iiiJ* 
nj»  nij*» 

v» 

xij** 


xinj 


:» 


v»  X' 


vij»  vj«« 
xvj<* 

•  •  •  •  J^ 


XllJ* 


Vllj* 
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vj* 


"J 


vlj« 


II' 


>3 


paid  for  the  flower  of  the  said  pewe  and  for  the  stage  of 

the  pulpit 

paid  for  Dayles  a  pairs  of  hioges  and  mendinge  other 

thinges 

paid  for  paintinge  the  Irou  of  the  palpit 

paid  to  a  smith  for  makinge  the  Iron  longer  and  for  two 

staples 

paid  to  the  plomer  and  mason        •        •        ,         • 
paid  to  ffauDcer  for  mendinge  the  clok    •  • 

paid  for  mendinge  certeine  pewes  and  for  newes  hordes 
payd  for  nayles     ..•..,. 
paid  for  Ringinge  mres  wever  knill 
paid  for  pavinge  mres  wever  grave  •        .         • 

paid  for  mres  Benbow  knill 

paid  for  a  new  boke  to  mr  Acheley        •        • 
paid  for  Nicholas  wilkens  knill       .... 
paid  for  pavinge  mres  Benbowe  grave  and  for  tyle  to 

make  it  vp 

proceade 
paid  to  mr  wherler  for  his  shed  for  ij  yeares  as  by  his 

quittaunse  Do  appere  •        •        •        •         • 

paid  for  holly  and  Ivey  for  both  yeares  . 
paid  for  bromes  for  both  yeares      •        .        .         . 
paid  for  the  sight  of  mres  Draper  will     . 
paid  to  foouucer  for  mendinge  the  Clok  and  for  oyle  to  it 
paid  for  Jerom  Sewster  knill  .... 

paid  for  mres  Tompson  knill  •        •         •        • 

paid  for  pavinge  mres  Tompson  grave  and  for  tyles  to  it 
paid  for  a  bill  of  sale  of  weddell  Leas    •         .         .. 

paid  for  the  said  weddell 

paid  for  A  newe  pype  of  Lieade     •        •        •        • 

paid  for  staples  and  grete  stikens  for  it   . 

paid  to  parson  Swift  at  Beverley  the  xjx'**  daye  of  niaye 

1566  for  the  arrages  of  our  bond 
paid  the  same  tyme  for  makinge  of  wrytingee 
paid  for  the  wrytinges  betweene  the  parishe  and  me 
paid  to  william  Acheley  and  Richard  Bagot  the  fourth  of 

December  1565  for  that  we  did  owe  them  as  by  A 

quittauns  Doth  appere       .         •         •        .        .      in'>  xvi^*  viS* 
paid  good  man  botley  the  money  wich  he  lent  the  sooie  of       v|*  riij' 

Summa  of  all  the  paymentes  afore  wrytton  of  tUs 

accompt  xxv'*  v*  ix** 

Paid  more,  of  that  was  borrowid,  to  dyvers  f<^  the  Annewitie  of 
Elizabethe  myles,  the  15  Januarye  1566  aforesaid 

To  mr  Adams  in  parte  of  that  he  Lent  •  •  •  •  xxxiy*  119' 

To  John  mvn  in  money  paid  hym  «  .  •  •        x* 

To  Androwe  banbarie,  paid  in  money  •  •  •  .        x* 

To  Jarrat  Burton  paid  hym  in  money  .  »  •  •        x* 


id 


xvj* 
xij' 

••a     *«J 

!)•  1/ 

vjd 
vjd 


'J' 


xij' 


xxj'iig^ 

iiij" 
uij^vig' 
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To  William  Achelley  in  monajr ziij*  iiij<* 

To  Elles  merchauiite  in  money x* 

To  peter  CoUeyinge  in  money x* 

To  Thomas  Borneley  in  money      •        •        .        •        •  x* 

To  Udiarde  Granger  in  money x* 

Suroma  v'^  xvj«  viij* 
Summa  of  all  these  said  paymentes  aperinge  Amounteth  xxxj'^  g*  v^ 


Hie  receptes  of  the  fruites  of  the  parsonage  of  the  parish  of  St  Andrew 
hubberd  for  two  yeares  gathered  by  vs  John  wilson  and  Andrew 
Banbery  church  wardens  of  the  same  parish  sithens  the  feast  of 
the  birth  of  Lord  god  anno  1564  vntill  the  feast  of  the  birth  of  our 
Lorde  god  anno  1566  as  followeth 

[nprimis  receved  of  the  enhabitanntes  of  the  said  parish 
ibr  two  whole  yeares  proffect  as  Doth  appere  by  the 
prick  roll xlij'^  vij»  vj^ 

[tern,  recey ved  for  the  offeringes  of  the  enhabitanntes  and 
seruauntes  of  the  said  parish  for  ij  whole  yeares  .  iij'^  viij*  vj*' 

!tero,  Recey  ved  more  of  the  enhabitanntes  in  odde  money 
for  Two  whole  veares        .        •        .        .        •        .        xvj«  vj** 

item,  Receyved  of  Dyvers  that  were  marryed  within  the 
said  parish  for  the  said  two  yeares      .         •        •         •        viij*  ij^ 

item,  Receyved  of  Robert  EUys  Butcher  of  old  debte      .  v*  vj** 

Summa  of  these  parcelles  afore  wrytton  Amounteth  xlvij'^  vj*  ^j** 

rheis  be  the  paiementes  paid  out  by  vs  John  wilson  and  Andrew 

Banbery  consemynge  the  person 

nprimis  paid  to  Thomas  haddon  mr  parson  man  as  by  his 

;  quittanns  doth  appere ^\i'V 

Mud  to  mr  Thome  our  Curet  for  Two  whole  yeares        .   xxxij*^ 
laid  for  the  quarter  sermondes        •        •         .        .         •   xxvj*  viij** 
laid  to  mr  Ratclif  the  third  day  of  ffebeuarry  anno  Domini 
1564  for  the  tenthes  goenge  oute  of  the  parsonage  as  by 
the  quittauns  appereth xxxij* 


•  •!• 


d 


laid  for  warnynge  vs  to  powles     •        •         •         •        •  nij 

laid  for  the  quittauns  the  same  tyme      .        •        •        •  iiij^ 
«dd  to  the  somner  for  warnynge  vs  to  St  Magnes  before 

the  Archedeacon ^  ^  njj^ 

laid  to  mr  Babham  the  same  tyme        .        •        •        •  iij*  iiij^ 

laid  for  A  bill  of  Articles      .        .        ^        .        .        .  jiij** 

Aid  for  delyveringe  the  same  bill iiij^ 

laid  to  mr  Ratclif  the  xv»»>  daye  of  flfebruary  1565  for 
the  tenthes  goenge  out  of  the  parsonage  as  by  a  quit- 
tauns maye  appere xxxfl* 
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paid  for  warnynge  vs  to  St  Magnes  before  the  bisshop  the 

last  of  maye  1566 •         •  iiij' 

paid  for  a  bill  of  articles  the  same  tyme          •         •        .  iiij' 

paid  for  delyveringe  the  same  bill  and  newe  makinge  of  it  vj' 

paid  the  same  tyme  the  procreacion  [procuration*]           •  viij'  x' 

paid  for  a  quittauns  for  the  last  Tentnes          •         .         .  iiij^ 
paid  to  mr  Ratclif  for  the  Third  parte  of  the  subsedy  due 
to  the  quene  ns  by  a  certeine  quittauns  Dated  the  xix^** 

Daye  of  October  1565  maye  appere    ....  xxviij'  x* 

paid  the  same  tyme  for  a  quittauns         •         •         •         .  iiij' 
paid  to  the  somner  for  warnynge  vs  to  St  magnes  the 

fourth  of  ffebruary  156G  before  the  Archdeacon  •        .  iiij' 

paid  to  mr  Babham  the  same  tyme         •        •         •         .  iij'  iiij' 

paid  for  a  bill  of  Articlis iiij*' 

paid  for  gyvinge  in  the  same  bill iiij' 

paid  for  ij  litle  bokes  of  prayer       .....  v^ 
paid  to  mr  parson  for  his  half  yeres  wadges  Due  at  the 
feast  of  the  birth  of  Lord  god  last  past  anno  Domini 

1566  as  by  his  quittance  Doth  appere         .         .        .  liij*  iiij' 

Somma  of  these  paymentes  aperinge  afore  wrytton 
Amounteth  xliiij**  xiij*  iij<* 

So  remaynethe  of  thaccompte  of  John  wylson  &  Androw 
Banbarye,  for  rest  of  the  chosen  Auditores  to  the  same, 
Richarde  Adames,  Thomas  wylkens,  william  Crorapton 
John  mvn  John  Grene,  &  Jarrat  Burton  in  redye  money 
wich  ys  paid  over  to  Clement  farre  and  John  homer, 
nowe  churchwardens,  Summa iij*  xj' 

Memoraoduniy  that  ys  more  delivered  vnto  them  all  the  wryttioges 

and  evidence  of  the  ij  bowses  &  Indenture  of  the  parsonage,  from 

our  parsoDy  and  all  other  quyttances  &  wryttinges  &c. 

Thomas  wylkens  4-  mark 

per  me  Ryehard  Adams  bocher 

per  me  william  Crompton  meroer 

per  me  John  mvn  mercer 

by  me  Jhon  grene 

by  me  Jerrad  burton 


This  ys  thaccompte  of  vs  Clement  f&rie  and  John  homer  &  churcbe- 
wardens  of  the  parrishe  of  St  Andrivs  huberte,  in  Lytle  eslchep 
from  the  feast  of  our  lord  1566  vntill  the  feast  of  the  byrtbe  of 
our  Lordei  anno  1568,  wich  ys  for  two  hole  yeres^  as  followitbe 

In  priinis,  Heseved  of  the  Last  churche wardens^  for  there 
rest  of  thaccompte  of  John  wylson,  and  Andrewe  ban- 
barie  aperinge  »        ^         •         •        •        .        .         .         iij*  ^ij' 
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leteved  by  the  pricke  roole  for  the  cleare  wages,  stayid 
the  hole  parrishe  for  the  Clarkes  wages,  for  two  hole 
yeresy  Somina x^n  viij*  rnj^ 

il^ved  by  oiild  arrerages,  by  a  bill  aperinge  Samma     .  x*  ij^^l 

Reseved  of  henrie  welles,  for  ij  yeres,  rent  of  his  house, 
dewe  and  endinge  at  mighelmas  Last  past,  Summa       iijii  vj*  viij^. 

Reseved  of  wydowe  fiuine,  for  ij  yeres,  of  the  shedde,  of 
our  churche,  endinge  at  mighelmas  last  past  Summa    .      vi^* 

Reseved  for  the  pytte  &  knyell  of  Thomas  more  pryest  .       xij* 

Reseved  for  the  pytte  &  knyell  of  william  wentforde 
scoller X* 

Reseved  for  the  pytte  &  knyell  of  william  smythesons 
wyef X* 

Reseved  of  Augell  mathewe,  for  rest  of  his  agrement       .    xxvj*  viij^ 

Reseved  of  thinhabitahtes  of  the  parriahe,  for  the  parsons 
dewtie  wich  we  hadd  in  forme,  for  ij  hole  yeres,  endinge 
at  mighelmas  last,  aperinge  by  the  prycke  roole  of  the 
same  Amowntes xlvj^i  iiij*  iiij<*. 

Reseved  for  thofferinge  dayes  of  thinhabitamites  of  onr    . 
said    parrishe    as    maye   apeare    by  the    particulers 
Summa •        iij'^  viij*  iiij' 

Reseved  of  dyvers  that  was  marryed  in  our  parrishe  for 
this  two  yeres  past,  Summa        •        •        •        .        •       yj* 

Reseved  of  the  said  inhabitantes  for  odde  money  j<i  and 
ob.  in  the  dewe  of  the  parsons  rent,  Amownntes  all     •        xvj*  i}^ 

Reseved  of  Ellys,  for  the  overplus  of  his  dewe  &c  .        .     xHij* 

Summa  totallis  of  the  hole  receates  of  v*,  afore  said  aperinge, 

Amowntes  Ixxyj'*  xviij*  iij** 

proceade  over 

Paymentes  made  vs  Clement  fane,  and  John  horner  tomers  and 
Churchewardens  of  the  parrishe  of  St  Andryvs  hubarte  in  B^t- 
cheape,  wich  ys  for  and  consomeynge  the  same  for  twoe  hole 
yeres,  nowe  last  past,  to  this  present,  anno  1568  afforesaid 

In  primis  paid  at  thaccompte  Daye,  for  the  Super  of  the 
Auditores  and  all  thynges  belongeing  to  the  same 
Summa xxxij*j<i 

paid  to  the  Clarke,  for  his  ij  yeres  wages,  at  iiij>^  the  yere 
all  endinge  at  Christemas  Last  past,  Summa        •        •  viy'^ 

paid  to  william  Thome  cewrate,  for  22  monthes  and  3  odd 
dayes,  ending  at  Symonde  h  Jude  daye,  after  xvj'>  the 
yere  and  so  clearid,  Summa  Amowuntes     •        •  xxix^i  viiij*  viij' 

paid  for  the  tenthes  and,  subsedie,  for  the  parsons  dewe  to 
the  Quens  majestie  for  2  yeres  endinge  at  myhelmas 
last .    v'^  v«  iiij** 

paid  to  parson  swyfte,  for  his  stipende  for  one  yere  and  a 
haulf  endinge  at  mydsomer  last  Summa      •        •        .   viij*'^ 
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paid  for  vij  quarter  sannondes  to  mighelmas  last      •         •    xziij*  iiij^' 
paid  to  the  archedeacon  for  his  vezitacion,  and  for  the  ^a 

of  the  proctores  &  Sumnars  for  ij  yeres        .         .        ..        zvj*  xj^ 
paid  to  the  scavenger,  for  ij  yeres,  makinge  deane  a 

bowte  the  churche,  Somma ij*  viij^ 

paid  to  carters  wyef  for  washinge  the  lynnen  of  the  cburche 

&  the  naperrie  apertayneing  for  2  veres      .        .        •      vuj* 
paid  to  hewe  thorgenmaker,  for  the  kepeinge  of  oar  or- 

gayDes,  his  fee,  for  ij  yeres  for  the  same,  Summa  •      iiiij* 

paid  to  mr  whiller  rent  gatherer  for  rent  of  the  shedd,  for 

3  yeres  endiDge  at  myhelmas      .        •         •        •         •        iij* 
paid  for  the  chardges  in  Rynginge  of  the  kny elles  and  cover- 

inge  of  the  graves,  of  william  more  pryest,  smythesons 

wyef  &  wentford,  all  the  same,  Amowuntes        .        .  ix*  j*' 

paid  for  reperacions  of  the  churche,  paveinge  glaseinge  & 

leadinge,  with  mendinge  of  the  clerk  all  by  perticuiara 

Amowntes         ••••••••       Iviij*  vj<* 

paid  for  a  chieste  to  laye  wryttinges  in  for  the  churche 

coverrid  withe  black  leather vij* 

Somma  totalles  of  all  the  paymentes  made  by  vs  afore  wrytten 

Amowntes  Iviij^*  xjx»  vij<* 

So  remaynithe  the  net  rest  of  thaccompte  of  vs  the  said 
Clement,  farie  and  John  homer,  in  our  handes,  of  the 
money  we  haue  Reseved  aperinge  by  our  fore  wrytton 
accompt,  thys  7  daye  of  februarie  anno  1568  Summa 
Amownntesall xvij>}  xjx*  viij^ 

whereof  paid  of  the  said  £17.  19.  8  at  this  present,  to  the 
handes  of  the  newe  churche  wardens,  to  saye  Thomas 
wylkyns  and  William  Crompton,  in  redye  money 
Summa v'*  ij*  vj^ 

So  douthe  rest  of  these  said  accompte  yet  to  be  paid  and 
answerid  £12. 17. 2  the  wich  shalbe  paid  to  the  foresaid 
newe  churche  wardens  verie  shortlye  or  elles,  they  to 
haue  assureaunce  geven  for  the  same,  Summa    .  xij^^  xvij*  ij^ 

Auditores  of  this  same  accompt 
by  me  Rychard  Adams 
by  me  Jhon  grene 
By  me  william  Acheley 
by  me  John  Wyllson 
by  me  thomas  bournlaye 
this  is  (  thomas  Waavers  mark 
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Anno  1570  Mb* 

Mccompte  of  vs  Thomas  Wilkines  and  william  Cromptone 
she  Wardens  of  the  paririie  of  St.  Andrewes  hvberde,  in  litle 
beape  from  the  feaste  of  oar  Lorde  1568  vntill  the  feaste  of 
jorde  god  1570  wieh  is  for  too  holle  yeares  afforesaid 

I  Reeeved  of  the  last  chorehe  Wardens  for  the 

r  Thaccompte^  of  Clemente  fEurye  &  John  homer 

r  aperinge        .        .        •        •        .        .        .  v^Mj'  i^* 

of  Mr  WeUes  for  too  yeres  rente  of  his  dwelling 

s 1^}"  ig*  vi\j* 

of  John  Warde,  for  too  yeres  rente  of  his  howsse  ij'^  ziij*  iiij^ 
of  Angell  mathewe  for  the  buriall  of  his  dooghter, 

ime  aperinge  Amowuntes           •        •        •        •  yj'  viy^ 

of  Grangers  widowe,  for  an  owlde  dette     •        •  ij*  viij^ 

of  John  Moore,  for  a  buriall      .        •        .        •  iij*iiij^ 

of  heminges  for  a  pitte  and  a  knelle  .        •        .  x* 

i  by  the  gifte  of  Jonn  heminges  .        •        •        •  xxx* 
by  the  gifle  of  henrie  leakes  will  by  the  chorehe 

ns  of  St  Oliffes  in  Sothwarck    •        •        .        •  vj* 

for  pitte  &  knelle  for  Adriansone's  Wif     .        ,  x* 

of  Giliam  Sanitene  for  the  pitte        •        •        .  iij*  iiij^ 

of  Mrs.  bottle  for  her  hosbandes  pitte  &  knelle  .  x* 

I  of  John  Granger  for  rors  Cookes  knelle    .        .  iij'  iiy^ 

for  pitte  and  knelle  for  a  mariner      •        •        .  xj* 

for  a  knelle  for  Thomas  Adames       .        .        .  iy*  iiij' 

of  Widow  flfanne  for  a  yeres  rente     •         .        .  iiij* 

i  for  Angell  mathew  pitte  and  knelle    •        .        •  x* 

I  of  Wastes  Wif  for  an  owlde  dette  .  .  .  iij*  iiij^ 
i  of  John  Wilsonne,  for  parte  of  John  homers 

nade  paid  vppon  his  obligatione         .        •        .  x* 

a  totalles  of  all  the  holle  Receyttes  of  vs  afore  said  aperinge 

Amowuntes  xvij**  ix«  vj<* 


Anno  1570  Ms. 
tes  made  by  vs  Thoms  wilkines    and  william  Crompton 
rehe  Wardenes  of  the  parlshe  of  St  Andrewes  hvberde  in  litle 
tcheape,  from  the  feaste  of  our  Lorde,  1568,  vntill  the  feaste  of 
Lorde  god  1670  wich  is  for  too  holle  yeres  afforesaid 

is  paid  for  Thaccompte  diner  at  our  Awdetts 
mr  Wilkines  that  he  lente  the  chorehe  Wardens 
Robert  Carter,  for  ij  yeares  wages 
bis  wif  for  Washinge  the  chorehe  Lynene    . 
the  skavenger  for  his  wages  too  yeres 
holle,  y veie,  bromes,  and  bowesse,  2,  yeres 


xlj«  vj<< 
xl« 
viij'^ 
viij* 

IJ*  V11J*« 


5^S 


ANCIENT  churchwardens'  ACCOUNTS. 


paid  to  father  howe  for  anewetie  2  yeares 

paid  to  the  cloke  maker  for  his  anewtie  2  yeres 

paid  for  mendinge  of  our  Clok  Amowntes 

paid  to  Thomas  wheler  for  2  yeres  rent  for  a  shelle 

paid  for  a  bell  Roope 

paid  for  too  bookes  &  mending  the  sarvise  books 
paid  to  the  personne  for  reparacones  of  his  howdse  . 
paid  for  mendinge  the  parsones  Sorples  • 
paid  for  a  nother  newe  sarvise  book 
paid  for  oylle  for  our  harnes  and  tillf.s  • 
paid  to  the  Somner  at  sondrie  times  &  for  the  Articles 
paid  for  a  shovell  and  a  quarterne  of  tilles 
daid  to  mr  Wilkines  man  for  Writting  for  his  master 
paid  for  making  of  one  obligatione,  for  John  homer  Tomer 
paid  for  Ringinge  of  knelles  and  covering  of  graves  in  the 
chorche  with  other  trifelles  Amowntes 


•  •••a 
lllj* 

mj* 

••• 


XXX* 


xxij** 


V1IJ*» 

xxij** 

xij<> 

xij«  nij* 


Summa  totalles  of  all  the  paymentes  made  by  vs  before  writton 

amowntes  xvj"  x** 


Anno  1570 

Reseved  more  by  the  pricke  Rowlle,  wich  sholde  have  bin  Enterede  ; 
amonge  the  receittes  one  the  other  side  xv"  xj*  vj**,  and  more  by 
divers  and  Sondrye  parcelies  apering  one  the  other  side  xvij'^  ix* 
vj**  Amowntes  xxxiij*^  xij** 

Whereof  paid  by  Sondrie  parcelies  wiche  be  writton  one  the  other 

side  of  the  lef  xvj*'  x** 

So  dothe  ther  remayne  in  The  handes  of  Thomas  Wilkines,  and  Wil- 
liam Crompton,  for  the  rest  of  this  Accompte,  beiiige  now  Awdi« 
tede  the  ix'**  Daie  of  Janurye  1570,  xvij*^  ij<*  wich  Some  of 
seventine  poandes  and  too  pence,  ys  now  delyverd  into  The 
handes  of  Richard  Adames  and  hen  rye  Welles  newe  chorche 
wardens  elected  in  the  presens  of  vs  Auditors  to  the  same  ac- 
compte afForesaid 

memorandum  ther  is  more  delivered  vnto  the  newe  chorche  Wardenes 
a  Chest,  with  Evidences  and  other  writtinges  belonging  to  the  chorche 

be  me  John  wyllson 
by  me  Jhon  grene 
By  me  william  Acheley 
Per  me  John  mvn 
Per  me  Andrew  banberie 
Per  me  Thomas  wever 
by  me  Elles  childerley 
Jhon  Sawyer 
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1570 

The  Copie  of  the  acquittances  of  Thomas  haddone  and  Robert 
roasonne  collectors  for  the  poore  of  Christes  hospitall  and  the  poore 
of  our  parishe  collectede  by  them  of  vs  the  parishners  as  apereth 

Reseved  by  the  said  collectors  for  xiij  monethes  begon  the  xvij^^  dale 
of  September  1569  being  the  thirde  sondaie  and  ended  the  xxv<^ 
day  being  the  fowrthe  Sondaie  of  the  same  moneth  1570,  as  by  the 
Accompte  Reseved  may  apeare  the  Some  of  viij*^  xiiij*  viij* 

Wherof  paid  to  John  Jacksonne  Tresorer  of  Christes  hospitall 
towardes  the  relif  of  the  pore  harborede  theare  liij* 

paid  to  certen  poore  in  the  parishe  in  the  foresaid  time 

aperinge  by  Accompte  allowade  .         .        .  iij^'  vj'  viij^ 

paid  to  mr  pealle  for  the  rest  of  the  same  collection  .     xxxv* 

Sumroa  totalles  viij*'  xiiij*  viij^ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Hm  Bdltor  b«ft  to  remind  hit  readers  that  he  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinftona 

of  his  Correspondents. 


GIBSON'S  PRESERVATIVE  AGAINST  POPEHY. 

SiBy — ^There  is  no  more  remarkable  feature  in  the  literature  of  the 
present  day  than  the  popularity  of  reprints  of  old  theological  writers. 
We  have  the  *'  Parker"  Society  reprinting  the  theology  of  the  Refor- 
mation ;  the  **  Anglo-Catholic  Library*'  bringing  out  the  theology  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries ;  the  «  Wickliff"  Society  (if  it 
be  Btill  in  existence)  reprinting  Nonconformist  divines ;  and  several 
other  schemes  of  the  same  kind  have  been  undertaken  by  booksellers 
as  mercantile  speculations,  or  by  religious  societies,  as  auxiliary  to 
their  main  object. 

In  this  way  undoubtedly  much  valuable  matter  is  brought  within 
the  reach  of  many  to  whom  it  would  otherwise  have  been  wholly  inac- 
ce8sible-*bat  the  good  is  not  altogether  unmixed  with  evil.  Many  of 
these  schemes  of  republication  have  been  hastily  undertaken,  not  with- 
out much  admixture  of  controversial  zeal  and  sectarian  bigotry  :  and 
the  books  published,  with  very  few  exceptions,  have  been  entrusted  to 
most  incompetent  editors ;  so  that  many  of  them,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
Bay,  reflect  disgrace  on  the  literary  character  of  the  present  English 
church,  and  could  only  have  been  put  forth  under  the  influence  of  a 
tide  of  party  spirit,  which  would  not  wait  for  the  patient  exercise  of 
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real  learning.  Some  works,  on  which  much  money  and  labour  have 
been  expended,  were  more  worthy  of  the  oblivion  into  which  thev 
had  fallen,  than  of  the  new,  and  we  may  safely  predict,  shortlived, 
notoriety  into  which  they  have  been  recalled. 

But  the  greatest  evil  of  all  is,  that  many  really  useful  and  valnable 
publications  have  been  reprinted  and  edited  with  inadequate  learning. 
The  market  in  this  way  is  pre-occupied,  and  those  who  were  really 
competent  to  the  task  of  eiditing  such  works  are  excluded  from  the 
possibility  of  undertaking  it.  Thus  we  have  had  Fox's  Martyrology, 
edited  by  Mr.  Cattley,  with  a  series  of  extraordinary  blunders^  that 
will  ren(ier  his  name  famous  in  the  history  of  literary  ignorance.  So, 
also,  we  have  had  such  books  as  Bishop  Saunderson's  Works,  Dr. 
Donne's  Works,  Bishop  Cosin  on  Transubstantiation,  Crakenthorp^s 
Defensio  Ecclesise  Anglicanse,  &c.  reprinted,  with  very  absurd  mistakes 
of  the  same  kind  ;  and  still  more  lately,  the  invaluable,  though  moit 
inaccurate  and  blundering,  works  of  Str^'pe  have  been  begun,  (I  hope 
only  begun)  in  a  new  edition,  by  the  **  Ecclesiastical  History  Society," 
not  only  without  any  revision  of  the  original  documents  he  has  printed, 
but  with  all  Strype's  original  errors  and  misstatements,  and  several 
new  ones,  put  forth  in  a  manner  which  clearly  proved  the  incorape- 
tency  of  the  hands  into  which  the  task  of  editing  the  work  had  fallen. 
All  these,  perhaps,  are  cases  where  new  editions  were  desirable,  and 
ought  to  have  been  undertaken ;  but  the  result  has  been  most  mis- 
chievous. We  have  been  in  this  way  supplied  with  hasty  reprints, 
stereotyping  old  mistakes,  perpetuating  many  serious  historical  and 
literary  errors,  and  adding  several  hew  blunders,  whose  only  redeem- 
ing quality  is,  that  they  are  often  very  amusing.  In  most  instadtes 
the  labour  of  the  editor  could  have  been  better  spared.  His  attempts 
to  verify  references,  and  explain  obsolete  terms,  have  often  only  made 
confusion  ;  and  not  unfrequently  his  notes  have  no  other  effect  than  to 
reveal  his  own  strange  ignorance.  Whether  it  is  a  good  or  an  evil  to 
have  valuable  theology  so  reprinted,  need  not  be  discussed.  The  party 
spirit  in  which  many  such  republications  were  undertaken  will  shortly 
pass  away,  and  we  shall  then  be  better  qualified  to  understand  the  real 
merits  of  the  question. 

Nor  are  these  evils  confined  to  Protestants.  Roman  Catholics  have 
also  been  infected  with  the  republishing  mania,  and  have  had  to  con- 
tend in  the  same  way  with  incompetent  editors,  selected  only  as  being 
thorough-going  men  for  their  party.  It  is  not  my  present  purpose  to 
enter  into  this  part  of  the  subject — ^but  I  may  mention  one  curious 
example.  The  Rev.  M.  A.  Tierney,  F.S.A.,  an  English  Roman- 
catholic  clergyman,  undertook,  a  few  years  ago,  to  re-edit  *'  Dodd's 
Church  History  of  England  ;"  he  has  taken  several  very  extraordinary 
liberties  with  his  author,  of  which  he  gives  the  reader  no  notice  what- 
soever, and  which  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  student  who  would 
quote  Dodd,  can  never  tell  without  reference  to  the  original  edition, 
whether  he  is  reading,  in  Mr.  Tiemey's  reprint,  the  words  of  the 
author,  or  the  additions  (to  say  nothing  of  suppressions)  of  the  editor; 
but  the  most  extraordinary  circumstance  connected  with  this  publica- 
tion is,  that  Mr,  Tierney,  in  the  course  of  his  researches,  never  seems 
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to  have  discovered  the  name  of  the  author  whose  work  he  undertook 
to  edit ;  he  seems  quite  unconscious  that  Dodd  was  a  fictitious  name  ; 
and  that  the  real  author  was  not  Charles  Dodd,  but  Hugh  Tootle. 

To  return,  however,  to  our  Protestant  editors. 

Among  the  most  recent  reprints  that  have  been  brought  out  on  the 
Ph)testant  side,  is  Bishop  Gibson's  "  Preservative  against  Popery," 
which  has  lately  appeared  in  several  small  octavo  volumes,  under  the 
saoctioD,  and,  I  believe,  at  the  risk  or  expense  of,  "  the  British 
Society  for  Promoting  the  Religious  Principles  of  the  Reformation." 

I  fully  admit  the  utility  of  such  a  reprint.  The  difficulty  of  pro- 
crniiDg  the  original  work ;  its  inconvenient  form  in  three  folio  volumes, 
of  which  the  third  is  very  scarce,  and  its  very  high  price,  were  all 
valid  reasons  in  favour  of  the  undertaking. 

In  point  of  price,  indeed,  the  purchaser  of  the  reprint  gains  but 
little  advantage,  and  this  circumstance  increases  our  regret,  that  when 
so  much  money  was  expended,  more  was  not  done  to  enhance  the 
value  of  the  new  edition ;  which  is  a  mere  reprint  of  the  original  in  a 
more  portable  form,  with  a  considerable  expenditure  of  editorial 
laboury  the  greater  part  of  which  I  conceive  to  have  been  entirely 
thrown  away.  The  Society  would  have  done  much  better  if  they  had 
entrusted  the  book  to  a  respectable  corrector  of  the  press,  and  reprinted 
it  exactly  as  it  stood. 

I  shall  proceed  to  make  some  remarks  on  this  work,  partly 
beoause  it  is  in  itself  a  publication  of  much  importance,  and  partly 
because  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  edited  will  lead  us  to  make 
some  useful  reflections  on  modem  notions  and  principles  of  editing 
such  works  in  general. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  inform  the  reader,  that  Bishop  Gibson's- 
«  Preservative  against  Popery"  is  itself  a  reprint.  That  is  to  say,  it 
consists  of  a  series  of  treatises,  which  the  Bishop  reprinted,  or  caused 
to  be  reprinted,  under  certain  heads,  which  he  arranged  under  Titles^ 
fa  term  borrowed  from  the  civil  law]  and  Chapters,  Thus  the  first 
TWe  contains  treatises  '<  of  the  English  Reformation,"  and  is  divided 
into  five  chapters.  Chap.  1  contains  treatises  vindicating  the  Refor- 
mation, on  account  of  the  necessity  of  it:  chap.  2,  treatises  vindicating 
the  Reformation  from  the  charge  of  Schism  ;  chap.  3,  vindicating  it 
from  the  charge  of  Novelty ;  chap.  4,  from  the  charge  of  wanting 
regular  Ordination  ;  and  chap.  5,  from  the  charge  of  allowing  a  mar- 
rid  clergy. 

So  also  Title  II.  contains  treatises  on  the  Papal  Supremacy  ;  Title 
III.,  on  the  Catholic  Church  ;  Title  IV.,  on  the  Popish  Rule  of  Faith ; 
Title  v.,  on  the  Protestant  Rule  of  Faith  ;  and  so  on. 

Bishop  Gibson  himself  had  probably  little,  if  anything,  to  do  with 
correcting  the  text  of  the  tracts  which  he  selected  and  arranged.  He 
attempted  no  notes,  verification  of  references,  or  other  editorial  appa- 
ratus :  the  Indexes  added  to  the  work  are  very  scanty  and  imperfect ; 
and  from  the  many  inaccuracies  scattered  through  the  text,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  correction  of  the  press  was  all  that  was  attempted,  and 
that  even  that  labour  was  entrusted  to  a  very  inferior  scholar.  It  is 
the  artixngement^  the  division  of  the  tracts  into  titles  and  chapters,  and 
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the  headings  or  summaries  of  the  controversy  prefixed  to  the  tides 
and  chapter^  that  constitute  particularly  the  work  of  Bishop  GibeoD. 

Now  the  first  thing  that  strikes  a  reader  acquainted  with  the  original 
work,  on  eiiamining  Dr.  Cnmming's  reprint,  is,  that  the  new  editor, 
without  the  smaller  intimation  or  explanation,  has  discarded  Bishop 
Gibson's  Tiiies  altogether.  It  seems  as  if  he  had  at  first  intended  to 
make  each  Ttile  a  separate  volume ;  and  to  change  the  chapten  of 
each  title  into  '*  Bookt  ;*'  for  in  the  first  and  second  volumes,  we  find 
what  Bishop  Gibson  had  called  the  '<  chapters"  of  his  first  title,  trans- 
formed  by  Dr.  Gumming  into  Book  I.,  Book  II.,  &c.,  of  the  section 
(which,  however,  he  does  not  call  section  or  any  other  name)  ''on  the 
English  Reformation." 

This  phraseology,  however,  he  seems  to  have  found  impracticable 
or  inconvenient  as  the  work  went  on  ;  or  for  some  reason  or  other— 
for  he  gives  us  no  hint  about  the  matter — when  he  came  to  Bishop 
Gibson's  Title  III.,  he  gives  up  the  *'  Books,**  and  goes  back  to  the 
term  ekapiers.  Oddly  enough,  however,  in  the  next  title  the  original 
ckapters  again  become  Bo^ ;  and  this  is  continued  through  the 
remainder  of  the  work.  But  no  substitute  is  given  for  the  word  T^tU; 
and  the  headings  only  of  the  titles  are  given,  without  any  name  or  nam- 
ber  by  which  reference  might  be  made  to  them. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  only  a  question  about  words ;  and  that 
the  divisions  under  which  the  various  tracts  are  arranged  may  as  well 
be  called  books  as  chapters.  But  if  so,  why  not  retain  the  name 
adopted  by  Bishop  Gibson  ?  why  retain  it  in  one  place  and  alter  it  io 
another?  why  not  tell  the  reader  that  the  change  has  been  made, and 
give  him  some  good  reason  for  it  ?  and  why  omit  the  name  Tttu 
adopted  by  Gibson,  without  substituting  anything  in  its  place  ? 

But  the  question  is  not  altogether  aboat  the  use  of  a  word.  It  hap- 
pens that  in  the  folio  edition  the  Tiiies  are  separately  paged :  so  that 
references  cannot  be  made  to  the  pages  of  the  volumes^  but  to  the 
pages  of  the  Titles,  Hence  it  has  been  usual  to  quote  Bishop  Gibson's 
Preser^'ative,  by  a  reference  to  the  title,  chapter,  and  page.  Such 
references  are  useless  and  unintelligible  to  the  reader  who  knows  the 
work  only  through  Dr.  Curaming's  reprint.  His  editorial  labours  have 
therefore  so  far  actually  impaired  the  value  of  his  book,  as  a  book  of 
reference,  w^ithout,  as  far  as  I  can  understand,  securing  any  compen- 
sating advantage  whatsoever.  Tl)e  Reformation  Society  would  ha?e 
done  much  better,  so  far  as  this  instance  is  concerned,  if  they  had 
reprinted  the  work  as  it  stood  without  any  editor  at  alL 

But  these  are  not  the  only  liberties  Dr.  Gumming  has  taken  with 
his  author.  He  has  in  some  cases,  in  his  table  of  contents,  alnridged 
Bishop  Gibson's  clear  and  valuable  headings,  to  the  manifest  injaiyof 
the  sense.     Thus  in  the  original,  Titlk  IV.  is  thus  subdivided  : — 

**  Trr.  IV.  The  Popish  Rule  of  Faith  examined  and  disproved. 

Chtqt.  1.  The  Popiah  Rule  of  Faiih  examined  and  diiproved— At  reitiaf 
upon  their  Ihctrine  of  IirfaUUnUiy, 

Chap.  9.  Aa  resting  npon  the  Autiwrity  of  General  Coonctli. 

Chap,  S.  Aa  retting  upon  ThuHtim.'* 
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This  clear  analysis  of  the  cootroversy  Dr.  Gumming  alters  as  fol- 
lows : — * 

"THE  POPISH  RULE  OF  FAITH 

EXAJCUTED  AND  DUPBOT£D. 

BOOK  I. 
ThUB  DoCTBINE  of  iMFALLIBZLITr. 

BOOK  IL 
Gemebal  Councils. 

BOOK  UL 
Tradition." 

And  80  also  in  other  titles.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  any  remarks 
on  the  contrast  between  the  scholarlike  arrangement  of  Bishop  Gibson, 
and  the  weak  and  inaccurate  form  into  which  his  editor  has  trans- 
formed it :  but  the  reader  will  observe,  that  "  Book  II."  does  not  in 
fiict  treat  of"  their  doctrine  of  infallibility"  as  Dr.  Cumming's  heading 
states,  but  **  of  the  Popish  Rule  of  Faith  as  resting  upon  their  doctrine 
of  infallibility."  Nor  does  Book  II.  treat  generally  of  Councils,  or 
Book  III.  of  Tradition,  but  of  the  Popish  Rule  of  Faith,  as  resting 
upon  the  authority  of  General  Councils  and  of  Tradition ;  which  I 
submit  is  a  very  different  thing. 

This  may  be  thought  a  matter  of  minor  importance ;  but  for  that  very 
reason  why  not  let  Bishop  Gibson  express  himself  his  own  way  ?  The 
change  is  a  purely  arbitrary  one,  and,  although  of  no  very  serious 
moqient,  is  to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  sense.  Here,  again,  then, 
the  Reformation  Society  would  have  been  better  without  an  editor. 

Changes  of  this  kind  may  be  of  no  great  consequence  in  themselves 
— ^in  the  present  case  they  are  of  more  consequence  than  they  may  at 
first  sight  seem  ;  but,  granting  that  in  themselves  they  are  unimportant^ 
they  are  nevertheless  of  great  importance  as  illustrating  and  indicating 
a  principle  of  editing.  Dr.  Cumming  evidently  deemed  himself  at 
liberty,  as  the  editor  of  Bishop  Gibson,  to  make  changes  of  this  kind, 
(unimportant  changes,  if  you  will,)  without  any  notice  to  the  reader 
that  such  changes  bad  been  made ;  and  he  has  thus  announced  a 
principle,  the  justice  of  which  I  entirely  deny.  Even  if  the  changes 
made  were  for  the  better,  which  they  clearly  are  not,  still  the  editorial 
**  improvements"  ought  to  be  distinctly  announced,  and  distinguished 
from  the  original  work,  so  that  one  might  at  least  know  how  much  of 
it  is  Bishop  Gibson's,  and  how  much  the  editor's. 

For  example,  I  may  here  notice  an  alteration  which  the  editor 
has  made  in  the  title-page  of  the  work,  not  as  of  any  importance  in 
itself,  but  as  indicating  the  unmeaning  licence  now  deemed  justifiable 
in  re-editing  books  of  this  kind.  The  original  title  was  "  A  Preserva- 
tive against  Popery,  in  several  select  Discourses  upon  the  principal 
heads  of  Controversy  between  Protestants  and  Papists,  written  and 
published  by  the  most  eminent  Divines  of  the  Church  of  England, 

*  CoDteDts  of  Vol.  IV.  Bat  in  p.  230  of  the  Mine  Toloxne  he  gi?ef  the  original 
Leadings  correctly. 
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chiefly  in  the  reigD  of  King  James  II."  Biahop  Gibson  had  noT con- 
nected his  name  with  the  work,  although  it  was  of  course  no  secret 
that  it  was  put  forth  under  his  superintendence ;  but  Dr.  Gumming 
puts  boldly  on  the  title-page,  without  so  much  as  telling  us  how  he 
came  to  know  that  the  fact  was  so.  "  Collected  by  the  Right  Rev. 
Edmund  Gibson,  D.D,  &c. ;"  and,  of  course,  every  uninformed  reader 
will  imagine  that  Bishop  Gibson's  name  had  appeared  on  the  title*page 
of  the  original  work ;  especially  as  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are 
given  within  brackets,  the  recognised  mark  of  an  editorial  addition, 
and  which,  therefore,  seem  to  imply  that  all  the  rest  is  the  original 
title-page.  This,  however,  is  not  all ;  the  editor,  instead  of  **  written 
and  published/'  as  above  in  the  original  title,  substitutes  **hmg 
written  and  published  \*  an  alteration  which  is  scarcely  grammar,  and 
which  is,  at  all  events,  wholly  gratuitous  and  unmeaning,  for  we  can 
discern  no  reason  for  it  whatsoever.  Dn  Gumming,  perhaps,  will 
say,  that  these  are  mere  trifles;  but  this  is  the  very  thing  I  am  remarking; 
that  in  mere  trifles,  where  nothing  apparently  was  to  be  gained,  the 
editor  of  such  a  work  deemed  himself  at  liberty  to  make  purely 
arbitrary,  and  even  silly,  alterations,  without  any  notice  to  his  readers 
whatsoever. 

I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  sav  that  an  editor  ooght  to  abstain 
from  all  additions  or  alterations  of  his  author ;  but  only  that  the  addi- 
tions and  alterations  should  be  clearly  marked  and  distinguished  from 
the  original ;  and  that  they  should  not  be  unmeaning.  For  example, 
we  might  expect  from  a  well-informed  editor  of  Gibson's  Preservative 
some  account  of  the  authors  by  whom  the  several  tracts  included  in 
this  collection  were  written,  as  well  as  a  short  history  of  the  memorable 
controversy  of  which  they  were  a  part.  It  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
defects  of  Bishop  Gibson's  work,  that  this  was  not  done  by  him — and 
that  he  does  no  more  than  give  us  the  names  of  the  authors  of  the 
tracts  he  has  reprinted,  taken  for  the  most  part  from  Gee's  Gatalogue. 
In  Bishop  Gibson's  time,  many  difficulties  which  now  meet  us  in  the 
history  of  the  controversy  might  have  been  easily  resolved. 

The  tracts  put  forth  by  our  divines  in  that  controversy,  have  many 
of  them,  from  the  deep  learning  they  display,  survived  the  occasion 
which  drew  them  forth ;  but  the  pamphlets  against  which  they  were 
written  have  in  very  many  instances  been  forgotten :  and  yet  without 
some  knowledge  of  the  aggressors  in  the  controversy,  there  will  always 
be  passages  in  the  reply  which,  afler  an  interval  of  a  century  and  a 
half,  become  obscure. 

For  instance,  a  curious  reader  of  Dr.  Clagett's  Tract,  Title  I.  ch.  i. 
p.  91,*  would  like  to  know  something  of  Dean  Manby,  <<the  Irish 
convert,"  and  of  his  '<  captious  queries :"  and  who  was  the  "  T.  W." 
who  translated  them  into  English.  Again,  when  the  learned  Mr. 
Patrick,  in  the  Preface  to  his  "  Full  View  of  the  Eucharist,"t  tells  us, 
that  his  work  "  was  occasioned  by  the  perusal  of  some  late  pamphlets," 
the  titles  of  which  he  gives  briefly  in  the  margin ;  and  when  he  after- 

*  Vol.  I.»  p.  196»  of  Dr.  Camming'g  edition, 
t  New  edition,  vol  ix,  p.  89. 
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wards  cites  a  Popish  book  called  "  Reason  and  Authority,  &c.,"  and 
alludes  to  "the  Dublin  Letter/'  and  the  "  Defence  of  the  Dublin  Let- 
ter," surely  it  would  have  been  very  satisfactory  and  agreeable  to  an 
inquiring  and  intelligent  reader  to  be  told  what  these  tracts  were  about, 
and  by  whom  they  were  written. 

But  Dr.  Cumniing  did  not  consider  it  his  duty  as  editor  to  collect 
any  information  of  this  kind,  or  to  supply  any  biographical,  historical^ 
or  bibliographical  information,  even  respecting  the  works  he  under- 
took to  reprint. 

Another  duty  which  the  literary  public  may  reasonably  expect  from 
the  editor  of  a  controversial  work,  like  Bishop  Gibson's  Preservative, 
18  the  careful  verification  of  its  references  to  authorities.  And  this 
duty  Dr.  Gumming  has  very  fully  recognised,  although,  as  I  shall 
shortly  show,  he  did  not  very  clearly  comprehend  the  manner  in  which 
it  ought  to  have  been  performed.  He  tells  us,  in  the  Advertisement 
prefixed  to  the  first  volume, 

yThe  brackets  at  the  foot  of  each  page,  containing  the  verifications  of  the 
original  references,  are  the  results  of  arduous  and  persevering  labour**  [one 
would  have  thought  that  the  results  of  this  labour  would  have  appeared  in  the 
eontenti  of  the  brackets;  but  Dr.  Gumming  here  tells  us,  I  know  not  why,  that 
the  brackets  themselves,  as  distinguished  from  their  contents,  are  the  result  of 
this  persevering  labour]  **  in  the  British  Museum,  and  chiefly  in  the  Clerical 
Library  of  Mr.  Darling,  in  Little  Queen  Street.'' 

Whatever  this  distinction  between  the  brackets  and  the  contents  of 
the  brackets  may  import ;  or  whether  we  are  to  suppose  Dr.  Gum- 
ming to  have  expressed  himself  loosely,  and  to  have  meant  only  that 
the  results  of  his  arduous  and  persevering  labour  are  distinguished 
fix>m  the  original  references  by  being  included  within  brackets,  this  at 
least  is  evident — that  he  has  here  recognised  it  as  the  duty  of  an  editor 
to  verify  the  references  of  his  author ;  and  to  take  care  that  whatever 
matter  he  may  find  it  necessary  to  introduce,  in  order  to  lay  before 
the  reader  the  result  of  such  verification,  should  be  distinguished  by 
brackets,  for  the  matter  of  the  original  work. 

Let  us  consider,  therefore,  how  he  has  performed  this  duty.  <<  The 
references  in  the  old  and  scarce  editions  of  Gibson,'*  he  tells  us,  '<  are 
so  loose,  and  oflen  so  inaccurate,  as  to  be  almost  useless.  In  this 
edition,  the  Protestant  reader"  [why  the  Protestant  reader  ?  why  not 
the  Roman  Gatholic  reader  also  ?]  <<  will  find  references  he  may  safely 
rely  on,  or  very  easily  verify,  &c." 

Here  our  author  speaks  of  old  and  scarce  editions  of  Gibson's  Pre- 
servative. I  am  not  aware  of  more  than  one  edition  of  it.  It  were 
much  to  be  desired  that  Dr.  Gumming  had  been  less  loose  and  inac- 
curate in  his  reference  to  those  editions,  and  had  specified  their  dates, 
that  one  might  know  at  least  how  they  differ,  and  which  of  them  he 
has  reprinted. 

I  observe,  however,  that  Dr.  Gumming  has  evidently  bestowed  a 
vast  deal  of  labour  on  the  verification  of  the  references  made  by  the 
authors  of  the  several  tracts  reprinted.  Occasionally  (particularly  in 
the  first  volume)  he  gives  at  length  passages  that  were  only  referred 
to  in  the  original,  and  in  general  he  refers  to  some  edition  of  the 
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work  quoted,  (not  always  the  edition  referred  to  by  bis  author,)  and 
adds  chapter,  page,  &c. 

In  tliis  he  has  very  often  undertaken  a  labour  that  is  utterly  uselen. 
For  example,  when  Baronins  is  quoted  by  year  and  Dumber,  no  addi- 
tional ass^istance  is  given  to  a  student  by  being  told  the  page  sod 
vohiine  of  the  edition  of  1746  :  or  when  the  canon  law  is  quoted  in 
the  usual  way,  by  references  sufficiently  well  known  to  every  theolo- 
gical student,  it  is  absurd  to  give  the  page  of  some  one  particular 
edition  of  a  book  which  has  appeared  in  such  innumerable  editions. 
Dr.  Cumming  might  almost  as  well  have  given  the  page  of  some 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  Bible,  whenever  his  author  made  a  reference 
to  any  book  of  holy  scripture  by  chapter  and  verse.  For  example, 
(vol.  ii.  p.  234,)  in  Henry  Wharton's  learned  treatise  of  the  Celi- 
bacy of  the  Clergy,  we  have  two  references  to  the  canon  law  made 
in  the  usual  way,  "  Caus.  26,  q.  2,  c.  1,"  and  "  Caus.  35,  qu.  1,  in  fin." 
to  the  first  of  which  Dr.  Cumming  adds,  **  [Corp.  Jur.  Can.  col.  891. 
Colon.  Mun.  1670,]"  and  to  the  second,  "  [Ibid.  coL  1109. J' 

Why  Dr.  Cumming  selects  a  very  obscure  edition  of  the  canon  law 
for  the  veriAcation  of  his  quotations,  does  not  appear.  One  would 
think  that  every  one  **  who,  like  the  editor,"  as  he  tells  us  himself, 
**  had  taken  a  part  in  the  Romish  controversy,"  ought  to  have  known 
the  importance  of  quoting  an  autftentic  edition  of  such  a  book ;  and  if 
at  Mr.  Darling's  Library  in  Little  Queen-street,  he  could  only  fiod  a 
copy  of  the  Decretum  printed  at  "  Colon.  Mun.y'  (whatever  that  may 
mean,)  it  was  worth  his  while  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  British  Miueam, 
where,  no  doubt,  he  could  have  found  a  better-known  and  more 
generally-accessible  edition  ;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  colunm  or  page 
can  only  be  useful  to  those  who  hapi)en  to  possess  the  particular  edition 
referred  to.  Here,  then,  1  think  Dr.  Cumming  has  given  himself  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  no  purpose. 

Take,  now,  another  example.  In  the  same  tract,  (p.  286,  of  Dr. 
Cumraing's  edition,)  Wharton,  speaking  of  three  different  interpreta- 
tions that  have  been  given  to  the  word  fwyoyafw^  in  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  says 
that  *•  St.  Hierom,  in  so  many  different  places,  admits  all  three."  And 
to  this  he  gives  a  reference,  which,  with  Dr.  Cumming's  bracketed 
addition,  is  as  follows :  "  Ep.  83  ad  Oceanum,  comm.  in  loc.  I.  l,adv. 
Jovin.  [vol.  ii.  p.  204,  Veron.  1735.]" 

Although  Wharton  had  expressly  said  that  he  was  quoting  ikree 
different  places  of  St.  Jerome,  and  although  he  actually  gives  three 
different  references,  yet  they  are  so  printed,  both  in  Bishop  Gibson's 
and  in  the  original  edition,  that  Dr,  Cumming  evidently  took  them  for 
one,  and  has  accordingly  only  given  us  page  and  volume  for  one, 
(viz.,  the  last,)  and  that,  by  the  way,  incorrectly ;  but  why  should 
page  and  volume  be  more  necessary  for  this  than  for  the  others,  if  the 
editor  had  really  known  that  he  had  to  deal  with  three  references 
instead  of  one  ?  Ought  we  not  to  have  had  page  and  volume  for  each  ? 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  is  plain  Dr.  Cumming  mistook  his 
duty,  which  would  have  been  discharged  much  more  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  reader,  if  he  had  distinguished  the  references  into  three,  and 
printed  them  thus :  <<  Ep.  83  ad  Oceanum. — Comm.  in  loc— lib.  i. 
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adv.  JoviD. ;"  or  if  he  had  been  anxious  to  help  a  student,  he  might 
perhaps  have  added  that  Ep.  83  ad  Oceanum  of  the  edition  quoted 
by  Wharton,  wa«  82  in  the  Benedictine,  and  69  in  the  edition  of 
Vallarsius,  and  that  the  Commentary  on  1  Tim.  attributed  to  St.  Jerome 
— if  that  be  meant  by  the  **  Comm.  in  loc."  quoted — is  now  generally 
allowed  to  be  supposititious. 

But  Dr.  Cumming^s  notion  of  verifying  references  is  certainly  very 
curious.  He  seems  to  have  imagined  that  he  had  done  everything  that 
could  be  required,  by  giving  a  reference  to  the  page  of  tome  edition  ; 
he  makes  no  attempt  to  select  or  verify  the  edition  quoted  by  the 
author  he  is  editing ;  he  does  not  always  even  select  the  best  edition, 
nor  that  most  likely  to  be  accessible  to  students ;  and  what  is  still  more 
strange,  he  does  not  so  much  as  keep  to  the  same  edition  in  verifying 
references  to  the  same  work.  Thus  in  one  and  the  same  page  (p.  238,) 
he  gives  us  references  to  two  different  editions  of  the  works  of  St. 
Jerome ;  and  although  Henry  Wharton  had  there  quoted  ^  tfie  page, 
a  third  edition,  yet  he  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  tell  us  what 
edition  that  was.     These  references  are  as  follows  :— 

**  *  Comm.  in  Ep.  ad  Tit.  c  1,  tom  ix.  p.  245,  [tom  7,  p.  696.    Veroo.  1737.] 
t  Ed.  83,  ad  Oceanum.  in  init.  [toI.  4.  par.  2,  p.  646.     Par.  1706.]  " 

And  this  is  a  common  practice  with  our  editor.  What  object  he 
conceived  to  be  gained  by  this  mode  of  *'  verifying  references,"  is  dif- 
ficult to  understand.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  if  the  reference  be 
already  adapted  to  all  editions,  as  in  the  case  of  references  to  the 
Scriptures,  the  Canon  Law,  the  Schoolmen,  &c.,  then  the  addition  of 
the  page  of  any  one  particular  edition  is  useless ;  and  that  in  every 
case,  this  additional  information  is  useful  only  to  the  student  who  pos- 
sesses that  edition.  But  it  is  rather  unreasonable  to  expect  a  student 
to  have  two  or  three  editions  of  each  of  the  Fathers  lying  before  him, 
when  he  is  examining  the  quotations  of  any  of  Or,  Cumming's  authors. 
And  therefore  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  all  this  show  of 
veriiication  was  in  a  great  measure  labour  thrown  away. 

But  the  instances  already  produced  are  of  a  comparatively  trifling 
and  unimportant  nature.  Let  me  proceed  to  something  of  more  con- 
sequence. 

Mr.  Altham,  Rector  of  Bishopsgate,  London,  published  in  1687  a 
very  useful  Tract  entitled  **  A  Vindication  of  the  Church  of  England 
from  the  foul  aspersions  of  Schism  and  Heresy,"  which  tract  Bishop 
Gibson  has  reprinted  in  his  "Preservative,"  Title  L  chap.  2,  p.  152, 
and  it  appears  in  Dr.  Cumming's  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  333. 

In  this  tract,  the  author,  in  enumerating  the  grounds  upon  which 

the  Romanists  charge  our  Church  with  heresy,  states  the  first  of  them 

thus : — * 

"  Arg.  1.  Pope  Nicholas  (as  I  find  him  cited  by  Bishop  Jewel,  in  the  defence 
of  his  Apology,  p.  2,)  makes  short  work  of  it,"  [i.  e.  of  the  charge  of  heresy,] 
*'  and  very  magisterially  doth  at  once  determine  the  whole  matter.  For  (saith 
he)  wfioso  denielh  the  privilege  and  supremacy  of  the  see  of  Rome,  hath  renounced 
the  faith,  and  is  an  heretick." 

*  Dr.  CammiDg*s  Edit.,  vol.  i.,  p.  386. 
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And  to  this  he  appends  the  reference,  ''  De  Mcgar.  ei  OML  warn 
Sanctam,  DisL  22  Omnet^"  which  is  literally  copied  from  Bishop 
Jewel,  and  is  printed  by  Bishop  Qibson*  exactly  as  he  found  it  in  the 
original  work. 

Dr.  Cumroingy  however,  alters  the  stopping  and  capital  letters,  which 
perhaps  he  imagined  to  be  unimportant,  and  gives  it  to  us  thus: 
*'  De  Major  et  Obed.  unam  sanctam,  dist  22,  omnes.''  Adding  in 
brackets,  «  [Jewel's  Works,  Oxford,  1848,  vol.  iv.  p.  143.]" 

Now  here  there  are  several  things  to  be  remarked  as  illustrating 
principiet  of  editing.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Altham  had  quoted 
Jewel's  Defence  of  his  Apology,  p.  2,  and  so  far  admitted  fairlv  that 
he  was  quoting  the  canon  law  at  second*hand.  But  he  surely  did  Dot 
mean  to  quote  Dr.  Jelfs  edition  of  Jewel's  works:  and  it  would  have 
been  much  more  to  the  purpose  if  Dr.  Gumming,  instead  of  sending  us 
to  the  volume  and  page  of  that  edition,  had  told  us  that  Mr.  Altham, 
confounding  two  references  from  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
printed  in  the  old  edition  of  Bishop  Jewel  which  he  used,  had  in  fact 
given  us  two  references  instead  of  one ;  that  one  of  these  was  irrele- 
vant, and  had  been  quoted  by  Bishop  Jewel  for  a  different  statement, 
and  not  for  that  saying  of  Pope  Nicholas  which  Mr.  Altham  had 
cited:  that  the  reference  "  De  Major,  et  Obed.  Unam  Sanctam,"  was 
to  a  bull  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  given  in  the  ExtravaganU ;  whibt  the 
other  reference  was  to  a  letter  of  Pope  Nicholas  II.,  given  in  Dist.  22, 
of  the  Decretum, — if,  I  say.  Dr.  Gumming  had  done  this,  he  would  have 
done  much  more  for  the  illustration  of  nis  author  and  the  assistance 
of  his  reader,  than  by  sending  us  to  a  modem  editor  of  Bishop  Jewel 
for  a  confessedly  second-hand  reference. 

Mr.  Altham  had  copied  the  two  references  he  has  given  from  Bishop 
Jewel,  evidently  without  knowing  them  to  be  two.  But  he  copied 
them  correctly,  and  put  at  least  a  full  stop  between  them ;  so  that  any 
reader,  who  was  so  far  acquainted  with  tne  canon  law  as  to  know  that 
a  saying  of  Pope  Nicholas  II.  could  not  be  found  either  in  the 
Decretals  or  in  the  Extravagants,  would  see  at  once  that  **  Dist.  S2" 
was  the  reference  to  be  looked  to,  and  that  the  other  was  a  mistake. 
Our  modem  editor,  however,  not  only  gives  us  no  assistance  in  cor- 
recting this  blunder  of  his  author,  but  makes  the  confusion  even  worse 
confounded  by  taking  awav  the  full  stop,  and  printing  the  double 
reference  (which  he  evidently  did  not  understand,)  altogether,  as  if  it 
were  one. 

Take  now  another  case.  Bishop  Gibson,  Tit.  I.  c«  i.  p.  76,  has 
reprinted  a  tract  published  by  Dr.  W.  Clagett  in  1688,  under  the  title 
of  <<  The  State  of  the  Church  of  Rome  when  the  Reformation  began, 
as  it  appears  by  the  advices  given  to  Paul  III.  and  Julius  III.,  by 
creatures  of  their  own."  This  tract  contains  an  English  translation  of 
two  documents,  one  of  which  is  most  probably  a  genuine  letter  of 
advice  given  to  Paul  III.,  by  nine  prelates,  whose  names  are  sub- 
scribed to  it ;  but  the  other,  which  purports  to  be  advice  given  by  three 
bishops  at  Bononia  to  Pope  Julius  III.,  is  a  palpable  pasquinade,  one 

-* ■  ■^■■i^—^M-| ■ n  K—M—  ^B  ■   I  -  _      ,    • 

•  Tit.  I.,  2,  p.  ire. 
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can  hardly  call  it  a  fbrgerv,  for  the  vein  of  satire  that  pervades  it  is 
so  manifest  and  so  little  aisguised,  that  it  is  not  certain  that  it  was 
ever  so  mach  as  intended  to  deceive. 

Stilly  however,  it  has  deceived.  It  was  published  as  genuine  (or  at 
least  without  any  indication  of  its  real  character,)  by  John  Wolfius  in 
his  Lectiones  Memorabiles^^and  was  reprinted  with  an  expressassertion 
of  its  being  genuine,  from  a  different  copy,  by  W.  Crashaw,  and  afler* 
wards  by  Edward  Brown  in  his  additions  to  the  Fasciculus  of  Orthu* 
nius  Gratius.  From  this  latter  work  Dr.  Clagett  appears  to  have 
taken  it,  and  Bishop  Qibson  reprinted  Clagett's  tract  without  sus- 
picion. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  was  doubtless  the  duty  of  an  editor  to 
give  some  account  of  so  suspicions  a  production,  and  to  guard  his 
readers  against  supposing  that  any  real  weight  was  attached  to  it. 
But  the  only  notice  Dr.  Gumming  has  taken  of  the  matter  is  in  a  short 
note,  appended  to  a  passage  in  Dr.  Clagett's  preface,  where  the  author 
says,  that  if  the  *<  Advice"  had  not  been  upon  the  file  against  them  for 
above  an  hundred  years,  the  Popish  gentlemen  of  this  age  would  run 
it  down  for  a  sham  advice,  forged  by  Vergerius  or  some  other  heretic, 
against  the  Church  of  Rome."t  On  this  passage  all  that  Dr.  Gum- 
ming thinks  it  necessary  to  observe  is  the  following  :— 

"  There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  a  pasquinade  of  P.  P.  Ver- 
gerio,  however  just  as  a  picture.  See  Mendham*8  Index,  &c.,  by  Greg.  XVI., 
pp.  75—83." 

But  surely  Glagett's  Tract  ought  not  to  have  been  republished  in 
the  present  day,  without  a  more  distinct  disclaimer  than  this.  If 
there  be  ♦*  strong  reason"  to  suppose  this  **  Advice"  to  be  a  mere  pas- 
quinade, Dr.  Glagett*8  assertion  cannot  be  true,  that  "  Gertainly  the 
discovery  of  this  advice  was  the  most  fatal  thing  that  ever  happened  to 
the  reputation  of  the  Roman  cause.^'  And  it  is  just  possible  some  may 
imagine  that  the  Protestant  cause  has  suffered  not  a  little  from  Dr. 
Gumming's  careless  way  of  treating  the  matter.  The  pasquinade,  he 
says,  is  *^  just  as  a  picture,"  and  therefore  I  suppose  we  are  to  infer  it 
matters  little  whether  it  be  genuine  or  no.  But  when  a  document  has 
been  seriously  put  forward  by  several  eminent  theologians,  '<  as  the 
most  fatal  thing  tfiat  ever  happened  to  the  reputation  of  the  Roman 
cause,"  and  when  it  is  afterwards  discovered  that  this  ^^most  fatal 
thing"  is  only  a  pasquinade,  written  by  a  zealous  Protestant,  one 
would  think  that  the  reputation  of  the  Protestant  cause,  which,  if  it  be 
the  cause  of  truth,  needs  not  the  support  of  any  artifice,  would  require 
a  more  ingenuous  apology  and  disclaimer  than  Dr.  Gumming  has 
thought  himself  called  upon  to  give. 

I  fully  admit  that  this  case  is  one  of  the  difficulties  which  an  editor 
of  Bishop  Gibson's  Preservative  has  to  contend  with.     Dr.  Glagett 

*  Tom.  il.,  p.  549. 
f  In  writing  this  Dr.  Clagett  evidently  had  before  him  the  following  passage  of 
Crashaw's  preface,  "  Si  vero  veteratores  Pontifieii,  nos  suo  modalo  meuentes,  hoc 
a  nobis  confictam,  ingerent  et  obganniant;  sciant  non  apud  Vergerium  solnm  hoe 
extare  Conailiam,  sed  et  a  Johanne  Wolphio  inter  Memorabilia  sua  relatami,  fto.," 
ap.  Brown.  Fascicol.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  642. 
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committed  a  great  mistake,  to  use  the  most  moderate  term,  in  putting 
out  the  document  in  question  as  genuine.  Bishop  Gibson  perpetuated 
that  mistake  by  reprinting  Clagett's  Tract  without  any  remark.  But 
Dr.  Gumming,  who  undertook  to  re-edit  Bishop  Gibson,  and  who  was 
warned  by  Mr.  Mendham  of  the  error  of  his  predecessors,  had  but  two 
courses  open  to  him,  if  truth,  and  the  reputation  of  the  Protestant 
cause  were,  as  I  doubt  not  they  were,  his  object.  He  ought  either 
to  have  omitted  the  Tract  altogether,  stating  in  a  short  sentence  that 
he  did  so  because  Dr.  Clagett  had  printed  as  genuine  a  mere  pasqui- 
nade ;  or  else  he  ought  to  have  gone  fully  into  the  question,  for  the 
purpose  of  vindicating  Dr.  Clagett,  and  the  reputation  of  the  Protestant 
cause  from  the  charge  of  putting  forth  as  the  **  most  fatal  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  the  Roman  cause,"  a  document  which  turns  out  on 
"  strong  reasons"  to  be  a  mere  "  pasquinade." 

To  vindicate  Dr.  Clagett  may  not  perhaps  be  altogether  possible  ; 
the  whole  tract  bears  evident  marks  of  haste  and  inconsideration,  as 
well  as  of  inadequate  learning ;  his  translation  is  full  of  inaccuracies  ;* 
and  he  evidently  followed  without  much  examination  the  authority  of 
Crashaw  or  Brown.  Moreover,  the  history  of  the  "  Consilium'*  was 
not  then  so  well  known  as  it  is  now,  and  Dr.  Clagett  was  doubtless 
himself  deceived. 

But  the  vindication  of  the  Protestant  cause  is  easy.  **  Pasquinades" 
of  this  kind  were  then  common  on  both  sides ;  and  however  sabse- 
quent  writers,  misled  by  their  zeal,  may  have  deceived  themselves  and 
others,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  author  of  the  **  Consilium" 
ever  intended  to  deceive.  There  is  a  sort  of  undisguised  banter  in  the 
stylo  of  the  document,  that  seems  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  an 
intended  forgery.  But  there  is  still  stronger  evidence  of  its  real  cha- 
racter. In  1563,  it  was  published  among  the  collected  works  of  the 
famous  Peter  Paul  Vergerio,  put  out  by  hinuei/two  years  before  bis 
death. f  This  must  be  taken  as  a  distinct  acknowledgment  of  author- 
ship on  his  part,  and  therefore  an  equally  distinct  declaration  that  the 
<<  Consilium"  was  not  intended  as  anything  but  a  pasquinade. 

*  For  example,  Dr.  Clagett  (p.  187  of  Dr.  Camming's  edition)  makes  hii  aotbor 
say,  **  men  no  longer  .  .  .  suffer  themselyes  to  be  perraaded,  .  .  •  that  a  widicd 
debaached  fellow  can  draw  Christ  out  of  heaven  to  the  altar,  tree  toob  from  pur- 
gatory, and  obtain  forgiveness  of  sins,  both  to  themselves  and  oUiera,  and  all  this  bf 
the  works  done;"  where  the  Latin  is  ex  opere  operato, 

t  Not  having  an  opportunity  of  consulting  the  works  of  Vergerio^  of  which  I 
believe  only  torn  i.  was  ever  published,  (4to,  Tubingse,  1563,)  1  state  tbisfKtoa 
the  authority  of  Schelhom,  who  says,  in  his  Amoenitt.  Literar.  (tonuviL  p.  268, 9,) 
*'  Sed  ut  ingenue  fatear,  mihi  integrum  hoc  Conailium  a  qaodam  Protestantiam  par^ 
tibus  addicto  post  primnm  ejus  lectionem  satyrice  coniictnm  videbatar,  in  qoa  net 
opinione  confirmatus  deinde  sum,  cum  illud  totum  primo  Vergerii  openim  Tcmo, 
p.  94,  sqq.  iusertum  deprehenderem,  hoc  tan  turn  discrimine,  at  epuiooporam  noBi* 
nibus  omissis,  id  a  quibusdam  Episcopis  Julio  III.  Pont  Max.  Bononias  d.  xz.  Oct 
A.  MDLIIL  datum  dicarur,  et  pauca  sub  finem  de  Anglias  reffina  inspergantor." 
It  may  also  be  stated  tbat  Verheiden,  in  his  Effigies  prtestantt.  aliqnot  Theologomffl 
qui  Romanum  Anticbristum  oppugnamnt,  published  at  the  Hagoe  in  1602,  meotioai 
the  Consilium  as  one  of  the  known  and  acknowledged  writings  of  Vergerini,  p.  IH 
and  even  Crashaw,  in  his  preface  to  the  Consilium,  distinctly  admits  ♦^•t  it  wai 
published  by  Vergerins  among  hU  collected  works. 
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But  there  was  certainly  an  earlier  edition  of  the  work|  from  which 
Woltiiis  transferred  it  into  that  strange  medley  which  he  has  entitled 
"  Lectiones  Memorabiles.''  For  he  dates  it  1543,  and  in  his  copy,  con- 
sistently with  that  date,  (besides  some  minor  variations,)  the  clause 
relating  to  Queen  Mary  of  England  is  omitted,  and  the  Consilium  is 
addressed,  not  to  Julius  III.,  (who  did  not  begin  his  reign  until  1550) 
but  to  his  predecessor,  Paul  III.  And  Mr.  Mendham  conjectures  with 
much  probability,  that  the  original  editions  of  the  Consilium  were  in 
Italian,  as  the  Index  of  Gregory  XVI.  gives  its  title  in  that  language. 
All  this,  together  with  the  suspicious  name  of  Gerard  Busdragus,* 
Bishop  of  Thesaahnica,  [whom  Dr.  Clagett  calls  Burdragus,  and  Dr. 
Cumming,  by  a  worse  blunder,  corrects  to  Butgradus"]  clearly  proves 
the  document  to  be  fictitious,  intended  only  in  those  unscrupulous 
times  to  raise  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the  bishops.  The  other  two 
names  appended  to  the  Consilium  appear  to  be  the  names  of  real 
bishops,  selected  probably  because  they  were  then  known  to  be  the 
most  unlikely  personages  to  have  given  the  Pope  such  advice.  But 
this  part  of  the  joke  is  necessarily  lost  upon  us. 

But  to  return  to  Dr.  Clagett ;  he  notices  the  discrepancy  between  the 
copy  of  the  Consilium  printed  by  Wolfius,  and  that  which  he  himself 
had  before  him ;  but  accounts  for  it  by  supposing  that  Wolfius 
had  '<  lighted  on  a  false  copy."  '<  It  was  to  Julius  III.,"  he  says^ 
*'  that  the  three  bishops  at  Bononia  addressed  the  Second  Advice,  as 
Vergerius  relates  this  matter,  who  best  knew  it ;  not  to  Paul  the  Third, 
as  Wolfiiis  delivers  in  his  Lectiones  Memorabiles^  who,  though  he 
quoted  Vergerius,  had  lighted  upon  a  false  copy,  in  which  that  passage 
at  the  end  of  the  Advice,  concerning  our  Queen  Mary,  was  lefl  out, 
which  would  have  discovered  that  mbtake  of  his,  from  whomsoever  he 
had  it,  that  it  was  found  in  the  palace  after  the  death  of  Paul  III." 

*  Gerhard  Botdragos  was  probably  a  nom  de  guerre  assumed  by  Vergerius  himself 
Under  that  name  appeared  the  carious  tract,  written  in  a  strain  of  exaggerated 
burlesqae,  ander  the  title  of  **  I^ctara  super  Canonem  de  Consecr.  Dist.  3,  De  aqua 
benedtcta,"  dated  **ex  Padua  25  Maii  1554/'  where  Vergerius  certainly  then  was. 
Sleidan.  lib.  21,  folio  m.  5SS.  In  this  book  Busdragus  is  stvled  "Reverendus  De 
cretomm  Doctor,  et  Episcopus  Argolicensit,  Gerhardus  Busdragus  de  Luca,  in 
Episcopatu  Padnano  suffiragaueus."  There  is  also  a  letter  of  the  same  ironical 
character,  under  the  name  of  Busdragus,  Ad  illustriss.  et  Reyerendissimum  DD. 
Franciscam  Cardin.  Pisanum  de  ratioue  qua  prsseryari  possit  Italia  ne  Lnther- 
anismo  inficiatur."  This  letter  is  also  dated  **  Padua  die  xv.  Decembris,  anna 
MDLVIIL"  and  signed  '*  Gerhard  Busdragus  Episcopus  Argolicencis."    It  is 

Siblished  bv  Ursinns  [the  fictitious  name  assumed  by  Joachim  Beranger,]  in  his 
ispanicsB  mquisitionis  et  camificinss  secretiora.  Ambrognae,  1611,  p.  1,  and  has 
been  reprinted  by  Dan.  Gerdes,  Scrinium  Antiqnar.  seu  Miscellanea  Groningana 
nova,  torn.  L  part  1,  p.  320,  who  says,  **  Quia  yero  ille  Gerhardus  Busdragus  fuerit, 
cum  non  explicaverit  Ursinus  ille,  juxta  scimus  cum  ignorissimis.**  But  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  it  was  a  name  assumed  by  Vergerius.  The  Lectura  super  Canon. 
De  aqua  bonedicta,  aboye  referred  to,  is  dedicated  to  Melchior  Criyellus  Episcopus 
Togastensis,  who  was  probably  a  fictitious  character,  and  to  Thomas  Stella,  £pis« 
eopus  Justinopolitanus  (Capo  d'Istria,)  a  real  personage,  who  succeeded  Vergerius 
in  that  see,  and  was  a  prelate  of  piety  and  learning.  So  also  in  the  siniatures  of 
the  Consilium,  we  haye  Busdragus,  in  company  with  two  real  names,  vincentiui 
Durantea,  who  was  Bishop  of  Tennoli  fh>m  1539  to  1565,  (Ugfaelli,  Ital.  Sacra, 
torn.  yilL  p.  377,)  and  ^gidius  Falzetta,  or  Falconetta,  who  was  Bishop  of  Caorl» 
from  1542  to  1563,  (ibid.  torn.  y.  p.  1341.) 
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The  statement  that  Wolfius  has  <' quoted  Vergerius"  is  a  mistake  of 
our  author.  Woliius  does  not  mention  Vergerius  at  all,  but  gives  the 
document  under  the  date  of  1549,  as  if  addressed  to  Julius  III.,  and 
"  inventum  in  palatio  post  illius  mortem.*'  The  obvious  inference, 
therefore,  is,  that  he  '<  had  lighted,"  not  upon  a  false,  but  upon  an 
earlier  copy,  than  that  which  was  afterwards  published  with  the  alia- 
sion  to  Queen  Mary,  and  the  date  of  1553.  Dr.  Clagett  was  pro- 
bably induced  to  suppose  that  Wolfius  had  quoted  Vergerius,  from  the 
statement  in  Crashaw*s  preface,  that  it  was  Vergerius  who  had  found 
the  document  in  the  Pope's  private  chamber :  '<  Hoc  Vergerius  (he 
says)  in  conclavi  privato  (pessimarum  Musarum  Musaso)  Papes,  inter 
secretiora  et  sacratiora  papalis  Imperii  Arcana  inventum^  Amicis  primo 
privatis  communicabit,  demde  tuu  inseruii  operibus.**  I  quote  this 
passage  for  the  sake  of  the  last  words,  which  I  have  marked  in  italics* 
They  prove  that  Crashaw  was  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Vergerius 
had  printed  the  Comilium  among  his  works ;  a  circumstance  which 
one  would  have  thought  ought  to  have  led  him  to  suspect  its  genuine* 
ness,  especially  as  Vergerius,  in  a  passage  of  his  preface^  quoted  by  Mr. 
Mendham,  expressly  declares  himself  to  be  the  author  of  this  and  other 
documents  of  a  similar  character,  which  he  then  acknowledged,  and 
**  inserted  among  his  works.*'  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  Ver- 
gerius, who,  as  Dr.  Clagett  truly  says,  *<be8t  knew**  all  about  the 
matter,  has  distinctly  avowed  himself  to  be  the  author  of  this  pretended 
piece  of  advice. 

The  other  «  Advice,"  however,  that  given  to  Paul  IIL,  is  undoubt- 
edly genuine  ;*  it  was  published  by  Crabbe,  in  his  edition  of  the 
Councils  in  1551, f  and  was  reprinted  in  the  <<  Acta  primi  concilii 
Pisani,"  Paris,  4^  1612 ;  no  suspicion  of  a  Protestant  origin,  therefore^ 
can  possibly  attach  to  it.  Indeed  Card.  Quirini,  (as  Mr.  Mendham 
well  remarks)  in  his  controversy  with  Schelhom  in  1748,  distinctly 
admits  its  genuineness,  when  he  says  that  it  was  condemned  by  the 
index,  only  as  published  by  heretics ;  and  this  interpretation  is  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Court  of  Rome  itself;  for  although  the  first  indexes,  and 
even  one  index  published  after  Card.  Quirini*s  remark,  condemned  the 
Consilium  absolutely,  the  index  of  1758  adds  the  important  qualifica- 
tion, **  cum  notis  et  prssfationibus  hsereticorum." 

But  this  renders  it  still  more  to  be  lamented  that  a  manifestly  and 
avowedly  spurious  document  should  have  been  coupled  with  a  genuine 
one  in  the  same  argument,  and  the  genuineness  of  both  asserted  with 
equal  confidence :  and  if  Dr.  Clagett  be  excusable  for  having  fijlen 
into  such  a  mistake,  surely  his  tract  ought  not  to  have  been  reprinted 
at  the  present  day,  by  a  society  professing  to  advocate  ^*  the  religions 
principles  of  the  Reformation.  Dr.  Cumming's  note,  which  has 
already  been  quoted,  only  makes  matters  worse ;  because  it  shows 
that  he  was  aware  of  the  spuriousness  of  the  Consilium,  and  because 
it  actually  attempts  to  insinuate,  although  in  the  tone  of  one  who  was 


*  Meadham'i  Lit  Policy  of  the  Chiirob  of  Rome,  p.  4S,  49,  and  Index  of  Qm» 
XIY.  loo.  cit. 

t  Tom.  ill  p.  ait. 
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half  ashamed  of  the  insinuatioD,  that  Dr.  Clagett's  argument  is  not 
affected  by  the  circamstance. 

These  remarks  have  extended  to  such  a  length  that  I  must  not 
attempt  any  farther  examination  of  Dr.  Cumming's  labours.  I  cannot, 
however,  concltide  without  noticing  the  very  singular  reasons  he  gives 
for  perpetuating  Bishop  Gibson's  mistake  in  printing  the  first  instead 
of  the  second  edition  of  Dr.  Hickes*  learned  **  Vindication  of  the 
Church  of  England."  It  would  seem  that  the  editor's  attention  was 
called  to  the  existence  of  this  second  edition  ;  and  accordingly,  in  the 
advertisement  to  vol.  ii.,  he  thus  apologizes  for  reprinting  again  the 
imperfect  work,  many  passages  of  which  were  retracted  and  altered 
by  its  author,  and  a  new  edition  published  twenty  years  ai^r  the 
first:— 

"The  editor  is  aware  that  a  second  edition  of  the  first  treatise  in  this 
yolume,  viz.  Dr.  Hickes'  able  Vindication  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  pub- 
lished in  1706,  with  many  alterations  and  additions,  a  fact  which  Bishop 
Gibson  mast  have  overlooked.  The  editor  has  not  adopted  the  second  edition 
with  its  alterations  and  additions,  being  bound  as  he  conceives  to  pablish  the 
'  Preservative'  as  the  compiler  left  it.  The  second  edition,  too,  is  much  more 
bulky,  and  it  would  puzzle  the  most  ingenious  editor  to  correct  the  numerous 
errata  in  it.  In  a  note  about  Petrarch,  in  the  preface,  there  is  abundance  of 
errors  which  can  only  be  rectified  by  the  Basil  edition.  Petrarchae  0pp.,  which 
is  absurdly  dated  MDXXCL,  meaning  1581." 

These  reasons  are  so  curious,  and  throw  such  light  upon  the  editor's 
qualifications  for  the  task  be  has  undertaken,  that  1  must  examine 
them  somewhat  in  detail. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  Dr.  Cumming  here  distinctly  admits  that 
Bishop  Gibson  had  inadvertently  reprinted  the  first  instead  of  the 
second  edition  of  the  tract,  not  from  any  preference  of  the  former,  but 
fit>m  having  **  overlooked"  the  fact  that  a  second  was  published.  In 
other  words,  the  edition  of  1706  was  unknown  to  Bishop  Gibson,  and 
the  obvious  inference  is,  that  had  he  known  of  it  he  would  not  have 
reprinted  the  first  edition.  Surely,  then,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  editor, 
not  only  in  justice  to  Dr.  Hickes,  but  in  justice  to  Bishop  Gibson,  to 
correct  this  mistake. 

But  Dr.  Cumming  thought  otherwise,  and  without  having  *'  over- 
looked" the  second  edition ;  but  as  he  would  have  us  believe,  being 
fully  aware  of  its  existence,  he  perpetuates  the  admitted  oversight  of 
Bishop  Gibson,  for  the  following  reasons : — 

First,  because  he  conceived  himself  **  bound  to  publish  the  Preser- 
vative as  the  compiler  leil  it.*'  If  so,  why  did  he  take  such  trouble 
to  verify  references  and  to  correct  errata  ?  why  does  he,  in  this  very 
advertisement  to  vol.  ii.,  correct  Dr.  Clagett's  blunders  in  transcribing 
the  nine  names  subscribed  to  the  Advice  given  to  Pope  Paul  III? 
The  errors  were  surely  as  Bishop  Gibson  lefl  them,  and  therefore 
Dr.  Gumming,  by  his  own  principle,  was  bound  to  publish  them  with- 
out correction. 

But  here  comes  another  question.  Is  it  the  primary  object  of  this 
publication  to  reproduce  Bishop  Gibson's  work  exactly  as  he  left  it, 
or  was  it  not  n^er  the  object  of  the  Reformation  Society  to 
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place  within  the  reach  of  students  a  collection  of  tracts,  which  may 
assist  in  promoting  the  religious  principles  of  the  Reformation  ?  If 
this  latter  was  the  main  object,  surely  an  imperfect  and  hastily. written 
tract  ought  not  to  have  been  reprinted,  when  a  more  correct  edition 
of  it  was  at  hand.  The  first  edition  contains  many  statements  which 
the  author  subsequently  corrected  or  retracted.  Is  it  not  rather  hard, 
not  to  say  unfair  to  his  memory,  that  all  his  mistakes  and  errors  should 
be  reproduced — 140  years  afler  he  had  publicly  corrected  them  ;  and 
that  by  an  editor,  who  confesses  that  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  cor- 
rection, but  nevertheless  knowingly  reprints  the  original  mistakes^ 
because  Bishop  Gibson  inadvertently  had  done  so. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  editor's  only  reason  for  refusing  Dr.  Hickes 
the  benefit  of  his  corrected  edition.     He  adds  as  a  second  reason,  that 
'<  the  second  edition  is  much  too  bulky."    This  might  be  a  reasou  for 
not  publishing  the  tract  at  all,  but  can  hardly  be  considered  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  reprinting  the  first  edition,  without  any  correction,  even  of 
those  mistakes  which  might  have  been  corrected  by  the  help  of  the 
second  edition,  without  any  addition  to  its  bulk.     The  fact,  however, 
is,  that  the  second  edition  of  Dr.  Hickes*s  Tract  consists  of  159  pages, 
of  a  size  much  the  same  as  that  of  Dr.  Cumming*s  reprint,  but  in  s 
very  much  larger  type.     A  full  page  of  Dr.  Cumming's  Preservative 
contains  about  430  words ;  a  full  page  of  Dr.  Hiekes's  second  edition 
contains  about  250;  therefore  the  second  edition  might  have  been 
reprinted  in  about  93  of  Dr.  Cumming's  pages,  of  which  the  first 
edition  occupies  81 ;  so  that  our  editor's  second  reason  for  reprinting 
the  erroneous  matter  amounts  to  this,  that  he  did  so  to  save  twelve 
pages. 

His  third  reason  is,  that  '<  it  would  puzzle  the  most  ingenious  editor 
to  correct  the  numerous  errata"  of  the  edition  of  1706.  Whether  by 
the  most  ingenious  editor  Dr.  Gumming  intends  a  modest  description 
of  himself,  I  do  not  know :  if  he  does,  this  third  reason  may  probably 
be  valid  enough  ;  but  if  not,  1  must  entirely  dissent  from  it.  I  have 
found  no  error  in  the  second  edition  of  Dr.  Hiekes's  Tract,  which  any 
editor  of  competent  learning  could  not  and  ought  not  very  easily  cor- 
rect. "  But  then,"  Dr.  Gumming  will  answer,  **  there  is  that  note  in  the 
Preface,  all  about  Petrarch,  which  no  man  living  could  correct  without 
the  Basil  edition  of  Petrarch's  works."  1  answer,  if  so,  let  no  man 
attempt  to  correct  it,  unless  he  has  access  to  that  edition,  which  is  to 
be  found  in  most  public  libraries ;  and  I  may  add,  to  help  Dr.  Cum- 
ming's argument,  that  it  would  also  be  very  desirable  if  the  editor  had 
before  him  the  Index  Expurgatorius,  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Hicke^ 
which  directed  the  passages  which  he  quotes  to  be  expunged  from  the 
Life  of  Petrarch.  But  suppose  an  editor  to  have  access  to  this  parti- 
cular edition  of  Petrarch's  works,  I  cannot  perceive  anything  »o  very 
formidable  in  the  note  to  which  Dr.  Gumming  refers,  which  might  not 
be  corrected  by  a  little  attention,  without  any  great  ingenuity  or  witch- 
craft. I  confess,  however,  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  oar  ideal 
editor  to  possess,  together  with  the  Basil  edition  of  Petrarch,  some 
little  knowledge  of  the  principle  of  Iloman  numerals;  he  would  then, 
by  a  reference  to  the  title-page  of  the  book,  be  able  to  correct  at  oooe 
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the  mistake  of  Dr.  Hickes,  or  rather,  perhaps,  of  his  printer,  in  giving 
the  date  of  that  edition  MDXXIL,  instead  of  MDXXCl.;  and  he 
would  also  know  that  there  was  nothing  more  **  absurd"  in  XXC. 
meaning  80,  than  in  XC.  meaning  ninety,  or  XL.  meaning  forty,  or 
IV.  meaning /bur,  or  IX.  meaning  nine. 

D. 
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Dear  Sir, — I  am  induced  to  offer  some  observations  upon  the  above 
head,  because  it  may  be  seasonable  on  behalf  of  many  persons  to 
do  so. 

That  there  should  be  no  punishment — or  that  it  should  be  limited 
in  duration — or  that  it  should  be  eternal — these  three  considerations 
are  well  worth  the  notice  of  every  one. 

The  first  is  clearly  contrary  to  the  nature  and  dealings  of  God,  who 
cannot  be  expected  to  let  sin  go  unpunished ;  however,  in  mercy  to 
the  sinner,  he  may  extend  the  day  of  grace  and  opportunity. 

The  second  obviously  supposes  that  the  divine  justice  is  more  easily 
satisfied  than,  judging  from  the  whole  position  of  man,  as  a  respon- 
sible, willing  agent,  can  well  be  imagined.  It  may  suit  the  ideas  of 
beings  like  ourselves;  but  God  is  infinite,  and,  though  Christ  has 
suffered,  unless  the  merits  of  the  atonement  can  be  fully  pleaded,  where 
is  the  peace  ? 

The  third  takes  the  word  of  God  as  it  stands ;  and  though  it  loves 
to  dwell  on  the  joys  of  heaven,  teaches  man  not  to  buoy  up  himself 
or  others  with  delusive  hopes ;  not  to  count  upon  remission  of  sins  in 
this  way ;  but  to  look  for  the  great  day  of  account,  and  to  reckon 
that,  as  eternal  happiness  shows  the  divine  goodness,  so  eternal  misery 
proves  the  justice  of  the  Almighty. 

"  If  his  power  and  justice,"  says  Dr.  Smith,*  *'  were  precarious  and 
uncertain,  his  threatenings  would  in  a  great  measure  lose  their  awe 
and  influence  upon  us." 

It  is  the  opinion,  I  believe,  of  the  Socinians,  that  it  is  *'  not  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  Divine  nature  to  punish  sin,  or  require  satisfac- 
tion for  it."  That  God  "  may  suspend"  his  free  will,  **  or  dispense 
with  it." 

How  many  proofs  are  there  in  the  Bible,  that  the  "  abominable 
thing  which  God  hates"  has  been — how  many  the  proofs  that  it  will 
be — punished  nevertheless  ? 

To  say  that  he  need  not  require  satisfaction,  is,  in  effect,  to  say  that 
Christ  need  not  have  died.  Suspending  or  dispensing  with  free  will, 
is  traly  strange  as  to  our  God,  who  **  will  do  all  his  pleasure,"  and  is 
essentially  incapable  of  vacillation. 

We  are  reminded,  however,  on  the  contrary,  I.  Of  the  Nature  of 

*  Page  89S.  A  Clear  and  Comprehenstye  View  of  the  Being,  Nature,  and  Attri- 
bates  of  God,  &c.  By  Joseph  Smith,  D.D.,  Provost  of  Queen's  College.  Oxon.. 
Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Rector  of  St.  Dionys,  T^ondon.  Oxford:  W.  Jackscm. 
175S.    (Second  edition.) 

Vol.  XXXV.— May,  1849.  2  p 
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God ;  II.  Of  the  EflBcacy  of  Christ's  Death ;  III.  Of  the  Terms  of 
Scripture. 

I.  With  regard  to  the  first,  we  do  admit  that  kindness  and  beneFO- 
lence,  where  it  can  be  consistently  exercised,  is  ever  so  to  be  learned 
from  God  and  his  works ;  but  when  everything  has  been  done  thst 
could  have  been  done,  how  can  we  complain  of  severity,  of  which  wc 
were  duly  apprised ?  .  ..     ^     ..    ... 

No  pleasure  can  incessant  torment  be  to  God :  but,  requiring  a 
punishment  the  very,  counterpart  of  the  reward  of  good,  can  hardlj 
be  regarded  as  cruel  or  vindictive.  "  There  is  a  reward  for  the 
righteous."*    '*  There  is  no  peace,  saith  my  God,  to  the  wicked."! 

II.  Christ  died  for  all,  in  order  that  the  benefits  of  his  death  might 
be  fully  extensive.  But  the  perverse  will  of  man  (though  it  has 
much  to  induce  unto  the  contrary)  so  inclines  to  guilt  and  depravity, 
that  what  was  provided  can  become  ineffectual,  not  from  any  want  of 
power,  but  because  (on  account  of  rebellion  and  hardihood)  the  frait 
of  a  man's  ways  are  rendered  unto  him. 

Upon  what  grounds,  then,  can  we  hope  for  restoration.  **  I  ^n 
mock  when  your  fear  cometh/':^  This  and  such  passages  give  w 
little  hope  of  it.  Indeed,  if  it  were  otherwise,  men  might "  continue 
in  sin ;"  but  now  repent,  lest  "iniquity"  be  your  **  ruin,**  is  the  mes- 
sage to  the  guilty  and  the  rebellious. 

III.  The  terms  everlasting,  eternity,  for  ever,  for  ever  and  ever, 
have  been  taken  as  if  of  doubtful  meaning,  as  if  conveying  the  idea  of 
**  duration  of  things,  that  have  ended  and  must  end." 

The  word  everlasting  appears  to  have  been  rendered  age§  lasting; 
and  yet  it  does  not  seem  to  intimate  the  intense  signification  in  that 
connexion,  and  for  that  purpose,  for  which  it  is  designed.  And  this 
we  may  urge  as  to  the  other  expressions. 

Continuous  being  requires  to  be  indicated  by  something  more  than 
mere  duration — it  is  thus  <*  without  end."  And,  does  "ages  lasting" 
equally  state  this  ?  "  To  all  eternity"  is  a  .phrase  we  often  meet  with. 
We  have  again,  "  for  evermore" — an  expression  that  strongly  implies 
the  intention.  The  "  comparative  adjective"  adds  to  the  force,  and 
shows  "  a  greater  impossibility  of  ending,  or  a  stronger  affirmation  of 
eternal  duration."  || 

The  word  "  destruction"  especially  as  used,  2  Thess.  i.  9,  does 
appear  primarily  to  have  reference  to  death,  and  this  without  annihi- 
lation. ("  There  is  a  strong  aversion  amongst  men  against  a  dark 
state  of  annihilation,  which  no  man  can  think  of  without  r^retof 
mind,"  says  Bishop  Wilkins,  Nat.  Rel.  p.  159.)  But  then,  has  it  not 
a  further  reference  to  one  "  cut  off  from  all  hopes  of  divine  mercy,  or 
intercourse  with  the  Deity" — and  also  "eternal  death  or  a  state  of 
incessant  torment  ?"     "  Seeing  the  wicked  shall  never  be  delivered 

♦  Psalm  Wiu.  71.  f  Isaiah  Irii.  21.  1  Pror.  L  86. 

§  Parkhurst  obserres,  "  q.  an  wv,  always  being.  It  denotes/*  he  sayt,  **dKratm 
or  conHnmnce  of  time,  but  with  great  variety."  He  adds:  "  Both  in  the  nagf^ 
and  plural  it  aignifies  Eternity^  whether  past  or  to  come." 

0  Rider's  Dictionary.    1759. 
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firom  this  second  death  by  any  new  resurrection  (says  Macknight)  it  is 
properly  termed  everlasting  destruction/*  He  is  more  moderate  than 
many  in  the  sequel,  nevertheless  he  says,  '<  Whether  an  end  is  to  be 
put  to  their  misery,  or  at  what  period,  or  in  what  manner,  it  is  to  be 
ended,  is  not  revealed,  and  rests  with  God  alone  to  determine."  As 
to  whether  an  end  is  to  be  put — we  may,  I  think,  compare  the  several 
passages  that  accord  with  2  Thess.  i.  9,  and  we  shall  scarcely  doubt 
this  possibility  of  the  negative.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  it  has  been 
supposed  that  ambiguity  was  purposely  used  <<  that  men  might  live  in 
fear/' 

It  may  be  observed  that  Origen,  in  the  third  century,*  '*  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  that  openly  espoused  the  doctrine  of  the  temporary 
duration  of  future  punishments" — the  doctrine  of  limitation  would  thus 
be  a  comparatively  recent  one. 

It  is  truly  unnecessary  to  think  of  period,  or  manner,  till  it  appears 
that  there  shall  be  punishment  corresponding  to  works  in  the  sense  in 
which  some  would  take  it. 

It  will  be  difficult,  very  difficult,  to  explain,  or  to  reconcile  our 
Lord's  own  sayings  upon  any  other  principle  than  that  of  eternal 
punbhments  in  contradistinction  to  eternal  rewards. 

But  God  will  have  all  saved  we  are  told,  and  would  bring  them  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth  to  this  effect.  Yes,  the  golden  sceptre  has 
been  held  out ;  bnt  if  men  will  **  love  darkness"  doth  God  force,  and 
oblige,  irresistibly  ?  Is  not  free  will  written  most  legibly  in  us,  around 
us,  far  and  near  ? 

We  shoald  prove  that  God,  at  all  events,  for  his  love's  sake,  inclines 
men,  before  we  can  make  out  that  his  predominant  love  so  supersedes 
his  justice,  in  regard  to  broken  laws,  &c.,  in  bringing  sinners  after  a 
sort  of  purgatory  to  heaven. 

"  Everlasting  fire'*  "  that  never  shall  be  quenched" — ^this  he  would 
hold  forth,  although  it  involve  "  everlasting  misery,"  and  though  "  the 
soul  (as  Dr.  Burnet  says)  flies  from  the  very  thought." 

The  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  cannot  be  gainsayed,  particularly 
as  our  Saviour  himself  came  from  heaven  to  ransom  us  from  perdi- 
tion. 

Robinson,  in  his  article  upon  the  matter  of  universalism,  well  quotes 
that,  "it  is  not  whether  endless  punishment  is  in  itself  just,  but 
whether  God  has  anywhere  threatened  any  description  of  sinners 
with  it." 

He  gives  ample  opportunity,  however,  to  acknowledge  his  justice, 
and  the  fact  of  the  threat,  though  the  "  merciful  doctors"  would  not, 
yet,  if  those  mindful  of  '*  the  terror  of  the  Lord"t  would  "  persuade 
men"  the  declaration  of  many  who  ought  to  be  competent  judges  is 
with  them  who  urge  eternal  punishments. 

Nor  is  it  a  mere  matter  of  policy  to  keep  men  in  order ;  if  it  was  we 
could  say  less  for  it.     The  Church  of  England  seems  prominently  to 


*  RobinBon.    TheoL  Diet 

t  2  Corizithiansy  t.  11. 
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liave  set  forward  the  <<  everlasting  fire*'  that  she  may  act  faithfully  and 
truly."* 

A  few  words  upon  (he  result  of  the  doctrine,  &c.y  and  we  have  done 
for  the  present. 

**  Ardent  love  to  God,  peace,  meekness,  candour,  universal  love  to 
men*' — such  are  said  to  be  the  consequences  of  the  opposite  opinion. 
Must  we  the  less  love  God  because  we  fear  his  seasonable  wrath? 
Are  we  to  seek  peace  by  a  limitation  strained  in  favour  of  benevo- 
lence ?     And  is  meekness  thus  to  be  gained  ?  and  candour  too  ? 

Why  is  our  love  to  man  to  be  circumscribed  ?  Is  it  because  the 
l^onour  of  God  is  regarded  in  so  awful  a  manner  ?  We  would  appeal 
to  men  of  tender  consciences  as  well  as  tender  hearts,  and  say — Did 
all  the  confessors  who  have  suffered,  and  the  martyrs  who  have  died, 
from  conviction  of  the  eternal  damnation  of  the  wicked,  <*  believe  a 
lie  ?**  Did  they  have  no  ardent  love  to  God  ?  Had  they  no  sense, 
no  candour,  no  universal  love  to  men  ? 

It  is  a  very  pleasing  thing  to  take  a  fancy  to  the  most  kind  view, 
and  ascribe  it  to  our  Creator ;  but  Christians  must  think  of  <<  the 
exceeding  sinfulness**  of  sin.  <'  The  heavens  are  not  clean  in  His 
sight."     The  blood  of  Jesus  testifies  God*s  hatred  of  evil. 

What  a  word,  then,  Depart  ye  cursed. 

That  Satan  himself  should  be  ultimately  pardoned  it  might  be 
imagined,  but  where  is  the  solid,  clear,  and  sufficient  proof  of  this? 
Where  is  there  the  slightest  ground  for  such  an  assumption  ?  What 
shall  be  the  end  of  his  votaries  and  followers  ? 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  faithfully, 

C.  B. 
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SOCIETY. 

LSTTEB  nX. 

**The  eight  volames  of  the  Society's  Pablicatk>ni  for  1847  and  1848  mtj  ttiUbe 
obtaioed  upon  the  payment  of  4/.  4«. ;  but  at  few  ccpies  areremaimimgtim  tarhfOf^' 
cation  will  be  iiece«jary."~Pro8pectu8  circolated  before  Feb.  10, 1849.t 

Sir, — I  do  not  know  whether  many  of  your  readers  are  also 
subscribers  to  the  "  Ecclesiastical  History  Society  ;**  nay,  I  am 
even  denied  the  privilege  usually  granted  by  such  associations^ 
the  melancholy  satisfaction  (as  in  this  case  it  would  be)  of  know- 
ing who  are  my  brother-victims — 

'*  Solamen  miserig,  locios  habnitte  doloris." 

*  *'■  They  that  have  done  evil  into  eferlasting  fire."^Athana8ian  Creed. 

**  From  thy  wrath  and  from  everlasting  damnation 

Good  Lord  deUver  nt." 

^Litaay. 

*'  O  terrible  Toice  of  most  jast  judgment  which  shall  be  pronooneed  npon  the*, 
when  it  shall  be  said  anto  them.  Go  ye  cnrsed  into  the  fire  everlasting,  which  is 
prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.'* — Commnnion  Seryice. 

t  In  the  later  prospectuses,  capitals  are  sabstitoted  for  the  italics. 
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We  are  nol  indulged  with  a  list  of  our  names;  our  very  num- 
bers are  carefully  concealed  from  us.  We  are  treated  like  the 
Pentonville  convicts:  no  man  sees,  or  hears,  or  knows  anything  of 
his  neighbour;  the  superintending  authorities  alone  can  give  any 
account  of  us. 

But  for  the  edification  of  vour  readers  in  general,  as  well  as  for 
the  more  especial  benefit  oi  those  among  them  who  have  joined 
the  Society,  I  beg  you  to  reprint  the  sentence  which  I  have  pre- 
fixed bv  way  of  motto ;  and  I  beg  them  not  to  lose  sight  of  it,  or 
of  its  date— such  date,  i.  e.,  as  I  am  able  to  give ;  for  how  long 
the  paper  had  been  in  circulation  when  it  came  to  my  hands,  I 
have  no  means  of  knowing. 

A  monthly  periodical  is,  indeed,  ill  able  to  keep  pace  with  the 
changes  of  so  revolutionary  a  body.  On  the  2nd  of  March,  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  you,  giving  an  account  of  things  as  they  appeared 
in  the  prospectus  of  February ;  and  almost  before  my  ink  was 
dry,  in  came  another  prospectus,  informing  me  that  the  *^  Coun- 
cil," which,  from  its  total  disappearance  in  the  February  paper, 
I  had  supposed  to  be  dissolved,  was  still  in  existence,  with  no 
other  change  than  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Hartwell  Home. 

Well,  Sir,  I  noticed  this  in  a  postscript,  and  sent  off  my  letter, 
hoping  that  it  would  appear  in  your  April  number,  and  without 
any  apprehension  that  it  might  in  the  meanwhile  become  out  of 
date.  But,  lo  I  on  the  20th  of  March,  appeared  the  advertise- 
ment in  the  Times^  which  (while  it  confirmed,  by  the  written  and 
printed  authority  of  the  Society's  secretary,  the  details  which  I 
nad  given  you,  from  the  information  of  a  visitor  to  the  office, 
respecting  tne  state  and  prospects  of  the  publications,)  threw  a 
new  light  on  various  matters,  and  led  me  to  write  a  supplementary 
letter  on  the  2drd.  And  here.  Sir,  let  me  beg  you  to  accept  my 
apologies  for  having  troubled  you  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  month. 
I  felt  myself  bound  to  write,  in  consequence  of  the  turn  which 
things  had  taken,  although  I  was  fully  sensible  of  the  incon- 
venience which  such  late  communications  must  cause  to  an  editor, 
and  that  nothing  but  the  necessity  of  the  case  could  excuse  me. 
But  as  there  was  this  excuse,  it  seemed  right  not  to  lose  even  a 
chance  of  insertion  in  your  April  number ;  and  therefore  I  ven- 
tured to  trespass  on  your  indulgence. 

I  was  obliged  to  send  off  my  second  letter  before  receiving  my 
copies  of  the  books  which  the  advertisement  spoke  of  as  in  course 
of  delivery  to  subscribers — the  second  volume  of  Field  on  the 
Church,,  and  the  first  of  Heylyn's  History  of  the  Reformation. 
They  came  to  hand,  however,  next  day ;  and  in  the  Field  was  a 
new  prospectus,  differing  in  two  respects  from  the  latest  of  those 
described  in  my  former  letters.  "  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cteuch,  K.G.,*^  was  added  to  the  list  of  patrons ;  and  the  word 
**stiH^   was  omitted  from  the  sentence  prefixed  to  this  letter. 
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Your  readers  will  not  fail  to  notice  the  curious  significance  of 
this  omission ;  and  as  to  the  new  patron,  I  shall  content  myself 
with  expressing  a  confident  belief,  that  that  high-principled  and 
excellent  nobleman  must  have  been  induced  to  accept  such  a 
position  by  a  wish  to  promote  the  Society's  professed  objects,  and 
by  a  consideration  of  the  other  eminent  persons  who  are  named 
in  the  prospectus,  without  any  knowledge  as  to  the  past  proceed- 
ings or  as  to  the  intentions  of  those  who  wished  to  make  use  of 
both  him  and  them. 

In  the  same  volume  was  a  small  scrap  of  paper^  containing  an 
announcement  that  the  first  volumes  of  the  £nglish  and  Irish 
Prayer-books  would  "  be  delivered  to  the  subscribers  m  the  mmiA 
of  March.''  The  advertisement  in  the  Times,  (which  was,  of 
course,  somewhat  later  in  date  than  this  paper,  although  it  met 
my  eye  earlier,)  spoke  of  "  the  end  of  March,  or  the  beginmng  of 
April ;^  but  I  beg  your  readers  to  observe  the  absurdity  of  naming 
the  end  of  March  at  all  in  an  advertisement  dated  on  the  19th  of 
that  month,  and  first  published  on  the  20th.  Unless  the  books 
were  so  very  far  advanced  as  to  put  the  time  of  issue  almost 
beyond  a  doubt,  there  could  not  have  been  any  reasonable  hope 
that  they  would  be  ready  within  eleven  days.  It  is  now  the  ndddk 
of  April,  and  I  hear  that  the  answer  at  the  office  is,  that  they 
will  not  be  out  until  the  end  of  May. 

And  now  that  we  had  reached  the  24th  of  March — the  day  on 
which  my  Field  and  Heylyn  arrived — ^it  might  have  been  very 
fairly  supposed  that  the  history  of  the  Society  was  at  an  end  for 
that  month — (for  there  was  no  great  reason  to  expect  that  the 
promised  appearance  of  the  Prayer-books  would  take  place  within 
the  remaining  week.)  Great,  therefore,  was  my  amaxement  at 
receiving  yet  another  prospectus,  accompanied  by  a  circular  letter, 
of  date  March  81.  These  documents  announce  the  removal  of 
the  Society  to  <<  permanent  offices,  Clarence  Chambers,  12,  Hay- 
market."  But  still  more  remarkable  than  this  migration  was  the 
circumstance  that  the  name  of  Mr.  Felton,  the  Secretary^  had  dis* 
appeared  from  the  prospectus^  and  that  another  gentleman,  Mr. 
xegg,  was  named  as  officiating  in  his  stead,  (at  least,  as  to  receiv- 
ing money  from  subscribers,)  with  the  title  of  Ckrh!  This  clerk 
would  appear  to  be  now  the  onlv  official  of  the  Society ;  whidi 
has  not  (so  far  as  its  papers  inrorm  us)  either  Secretary,  Trea- 
surer, or  Auditors. 

Everything  about  the  Society's  proceedings  is,  indeed,  a  reversal 
of  ordinary  rules  as  to  times  and  order.  It  announces  that  its 
four  volumes  for  1848  are  all  published,  and  that  only  a  <<  few 
copies  remain ;"  and  then — six  weeks  later,  if  not  more — it  b^ins 
to  publish  the  first  two  of  them.  It  announces  in  the  beginning 
of  February,  that  the  books  may  <<  stiU  be  obtained*'  by  <<  early 
application ;"  and  on  the  last  day  of  March,  it  makes  the  necessity 
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of  "  early  application''  less  urgent,  by  omitting  the  word  •'  sHlL" 
It  announces,  in  the  summer  of  1848,  that  a  certain  volume  is 
ready  for  ^^  immediate^  delivery,  as  one  of  those  due  to  the 
subscribers  of  that  year ;  while,  six  months  later,  it  describes 
the  same  volume  as  "in  preparation  for  1849."  It  announces 
that  a  certain  other  volume  is  in  preparation  for  1849^  or  some 
future  year,  and  that  the  books  for  1848  are  all  published;  and 
afterwards  we  find,  to  our  surprise,  that  that  very  volume  is  to  be 
one  of  those  still  unpublished  books  for  1848.  It  announces  that 
it  has  removed  from  "  temporary  offices"  in  the  Strand  to  a  "per- 
manent" abode  in  the  Haymarket ;  and  at  the  same  time  with 
this  increase  of  grandeur,  it  reduces  its  resident  manager  from  a 
Secretary  to  a  Clerk — ^from  an  "  JEsq.^*  to  a  humble  "  Mr  J' 

And  observe  the  suddenness  of  these  last  movements.  On  the 
19th  of  March  Mr.  Felton  dates  from  the  Strand  an  advertise- 
ment, in  which  there  is  no  mention  of  any  intended  change ;  it  is 
Eublished  in  the  Times  on  the  20th,  on  the  22nd,  and  possibly 
Iter.  And  then,  on  the  8 1st,  almost  within  a  week,  we  are 
informed  that  the  Society  has  left  the  Strand  for  the  Haymarket, 
and  that  Mr.  Felton  is  no  longer  secretary.  Before  the  day  on 
which  my  fancy  had  painted  him  receiving  the  multitudinous 
applicants  for  Prayer-books,  with  elegant  allusions  to  the  futility 
of  April  errands,  he  was  gone  from  office  and  power — gone  as 
utterly  as  Louis  Blanc  or  "  Albert,  owmer."  It  is  a  mixture  of 
French  revolution  and  Christmas  pantomime. 

What  can  it  all  mean.  Sir  ?  Who  are  the  persons  by  whom 
these  contradictory  announcements  are  sent  forth — by  whom 
these  strange  **  tricks  and  transformations"  (as  the  playbills  say) 
are  carried  on  ?  Does  Lord  Ashley  know  anything  of  tne 
matter?  or  Mr.  Alison?  or  the  Prussian  ambassador?  or  Dr. 
Jacobson  ?  or  Mr.  Dale  ?  or  Professor  Hussey  ?  or  Dr.  Town- 
send?  or  Dr.  M*Caul?  or  Dr.  Lee?  or  Mr.  Trench?  I  need 
not  go  further  down  the  list  of  the  council ;  but  if  these  gentlemen 
do  not  know  what  has  been  done  under  cover  of  their  names,*  I 
would  beg  their  attention  to  the  following  extract  from  the  report 
of  a  late  railway  inquiry — 

**  Shareholders  have  a  right  to  expect  of  gentlemen  who  accept 
the  office  of  directors,  that  they  should  be  cognizant  of,  and  taxe 
part  in,  all  important  proceedings  of  the  company. 

•  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that,  as  long  ago  as  the  lit  of  Febraary,  Dr.  Maitland 
pobllshed  in  yonr  Magaxine  a  letter,  in  which  he  expressed  a  strong  suspicion,  that 
**  the  Conncil  are  not  in  the  habit  of  meeting,  if  indeed  they  have  ever  met  at  alt*— 
(p.  124.)  This  letter  was  also  printed  as  a  pamphlet,  and,  (as  appears  from  the 
notiee  prefixed  to  it  in  that  form,  and  qnoted  in  your  March  number,  (p.  323,  note,) 
was  circolated  among  the  patrons,  fice-patrons,  and  oouncil,  *'  with  tne  hope  that 
some  <^  them  may  feel  themselves  more  or  less  responsible  for  the  prooeedmgs  of 
persons  reaUu  employed  by  them,  or  guaranteed  to  the  public  by  ttie  sanction  of 
tiicir  namei. 
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*«  It  is  not  right  that  they  should  confer  absolute  power,  and 
impose  undividetl  responsibility,  on  one  of  their  body,  however 
able  and  efficient  he  may  be." 

(The  next  sentence  is  as  follows : — 

*<  The  secretary  ought  not  only  to  be  competent  to  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  but  should  be  strictly  confined  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  company." 

Perhaps  this  may  have  some  bearing  on  the  case  of  Mr.  Felton.) 

I  have  not,  indeed,  any  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Society  is  in  the  hands  of  a  single  person,  nor  do  I 
wish  to  offer  any  opinion  as  to  tlie  ability  or  efficiency  of  the 
managers,  whatever  their  number  may  be ;  but,  with  the  necessary 
allowance  for  difference  of  circumstances,  the  rule  laid  down  as 
to  the  responsibility  of  railway  directors  is  no  less  applicable  to 
that  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  Society's  councillors. 

Perhaps  it  may  now  be  easier  than  heretofore  to  discover  who 
the  managers  are.  The  office  was  formerly  the  only  place  named 
for  receiving  subscriptions;  but  the  last  prospectus  allows  the 
option  of  paying  into  Messrs.  Coutts'  bank.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  tnat  any  subscriber  who  has  money  to  pay  is  at  liberty 
to  ask  at  the  bank  in  whose  name  the  account  is  kept — t.  e .,  who 
has  the  control  of  the  funds.  And  if  any  brother-subscriber,  who 
has  not  (like  myself)  paid  his  guinea  for  the  present  year,  should 
think  proper  to  act  on  this  hint,  let  me  advise  liim,  as  he  passes 
along  the  Strand,  to  cast  a  glance  towards  the  deserted  **  tempo- 
rary offices."  He  may  possibly  be  as  fortunate  as  a  friend  of 
mine,  who  lately  saw  the  tasteful  exhibition  of  a  Hue  adoertuer 
standing  at  the  entrance  with  a  placard  announcing  the  removal. 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  payments,  there  is  one  thing 
more  to  be  noticed.  You  are  aware  that  the  subscription  for 
1847  Wiis  long  ago  spoken  of  as  raised  from  one  guinea  to  two; 
that  that  for  1848  was  doubled  in  like  manner  on  the  1st  of 
December ;  and  that  41.  4s.  were  (according  to  my  motto),  the 
sum  asked  for  the  eight  volumes  of  the  first  two  years.  I  under- 
stand, however,  (although  it  does  not  appear  in  any  prospectus 
which  has  reached  me,)  that  the  charge  tor  1847  has  again  been 
reduced  to  the  original  one  guineay  although  that  for  1848  is  still 
kept  up  at  twoy  on  account  (as  is  alleged)  of  the  heavy  expenses 
incurred  in  the  preparation  of  the  Prayer-book.*  The  managers 

*  We  do  not  know  whether  oar  correspondent  has  ever  read  the  aaTiBgi  aai 
doings  of  a  certain  dockmaker,  bat  whoever  wrote  the  aentenee  which  he  IM 
adopted  for  his  motto,  seems  to  have  taken  Sam  Slick  for  his  model.  Indeed,  oai 
conld  scarcely  read  the  fbllowiog  passage  without  being  forcibly  reminded  of  tkis 
memorable  prospectus :  **  *  It*s  about  the  wittiest  book  I  ever  see'd.  lu  nearly  iD 
sold  off,  but  jist  a  few  copies  I've  kept  for  my  old  customers.  The  price  is  joit 
5«.  ed,  but  m  let  you  have  it  for  5«.,  because  you'll  not  get  maother  chance  to  htfs 
one.'  Always  ax  a  sixpence  more  than  the  price,  and  then  bate  it,  and  when  bias 
nose  hears  that,  he  thinlEs  he's  got  a  bargain,  and  bites  diivctlj.    I  never  see*d  om 
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have  devised  a  pleasant  variation  of  the  old  bibliopolical  legend. 
The  Society,  like  the  Sibyl,  has  only  one  price  for  its  books ;  but, 
unlike  her,  it  increases  the  number  of  the  volumes  which  are 
offered  to  the  customer.  A  new  subscriber  is  told  that  his  four 
guineas  will  now  be  considered  as  the  subscription  of  three  years ; 
that  they  will  procure  him,  not  eiffht  volumes  only,  but  twelve. 
And  who  knows  but  the  same  sum  may  hereafter  be  taken  for 
sixteen,  or  twenty,  or  twenty-four  ?  In  the  meantime,  if  any 
subscribers  have  paid  two  guineas  instead  of  one  for  the  books  of 
1847,  the  extra  money  will,  of  coui*se,  be  returned  to  them. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

a  subsckibeu  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  Society. 


THE  voluntary  SYSTEM  AND  THE  PARLIAMENTARY 

GRANT. 

Sir, — It  is  possible  that  you  and  many  of  your  readers  may  not  have 
seen  the  evidence  given  by  Dr.  Thomas  Rees,  on  the  SOth  of  June 
last,  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Miscellaneous 
Expenditure,  of  which  Committee  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Vernon 
Smith  was  chairman. 

The  extracts  which  I  send  are,  I  think,  of  some  interest.  Comment 
(if  you  think  any  is  necessary)  you  are  better  qualified  to  add  than 
I  am. 

Your  obedient  servant,  R.  F.  S.  K. 

Lincoln's  Inn,  18th  April,  1849. 

In  his  answers  to  questions  7491 — 7501,  Dr.  Rees  states,  that  he 
has  for  eight  or  ten  years  held  the  office  of  Receiver  from  the  Trea- 
sury of  the  Regium  Donum,  or  Parliamentary  Grant  to  Protestant 
Dissenting  Ministers,  and  that  he  has  for  nearly  thirty  years  been  a 
distributor  of  the  same  grant ;  that  the  amount  of  the  grant  is  now, 
and  has  so  long  as  he  has  been  in  office  been,  between  1600/.  and 
1700/.  a  year;  that  he  receives  the  whole  sura  from  the  Treasury,  and 
associates  with  himself  eight  other  ministers,  so  as  to  have  three  Pres- 
byterian, three  Independents,  and  three  Baptists ;  that  each  of  these 
takes  oue-niuUi  part  of  the  money,  which  he  distributes  at  his  dis- 
cretion to  ministersof  hisown  or  other  denominatious  ;  meetings  being 
held  yearly,  at  which  the  accounts  of  each  distributor  are  audited  by 
some  of  the  rest — (one  object  of  such  meetings  being  to  provide  that 

on  'em  yet  that  didn't  fall  right  into  the  trap."  How  many  have  fallen  into  this 
trap  one  has  no  means  of  ascertaining,  as  no  list  of  sahscribers  has  yet  been  pub- 
lished. It  may  be  as  well,  however,  to  add,  by  way  of  caation,  that  it  is  by  no 
means  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  a  person  whose  name  may  appear  in  the  list  of 
the  riee-patrons  or  the  council  has  erer  contribated  any  thing  to  the  fonds  of  the 
soeiety. — Esk 
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the  same  party  should  not  receive  from  two  di£fer6Dt  distributon)— 
and  that  vacancies  among  the  distributors,  when  they  occoTy  are  filled 
up  by  the  remaining  distributors. 

The  examination  then  proceeds  :— 

«  7502.  Chairman.]  What  is  the  average  amount  of  exhibition  paid 
to  each  person  ? — Never  more  than  5/.,  unless  under  extraordinary 
circumstances  of  distress.  In  many  cases  it  is  less  than  that  I  bold 
in  my  hand  a  return  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  preparation  of 
which  we  took  some  pains  to  see  the  state  of  the  exhibitionsi  with 
regard  to  certain  denominations,  particularly  because  it  had  been  stated 
that  certain  denominations  objected  to  receive  it.  On  this  account, 
we  thought  it  desirable  to  enter  into  a  careful  analysis  of  the  exhibi- 
tions. We  took  the  three  preceding  years,  and  we  found  that  during 
that  time  there  were  exhibited  166  grants  to  Presbyterian  ministers, 
443  to  Independent  ministers,  and  461  to  Baptist  ministers,  roaidog 
altogether  1070  exhibitions,  out  of  which  only  166  were  distribated 
among  the  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination. 

<<  7503.  You  say  that  larger  sums  of  money  are  sometimes  given  on 
account  of  the  distressed  circumstances  of  the  persons  who  receive 
them  ? — Those  occurrences  are  very  rare.  During  my  connexion 
with  the  trust  for  about  thirty  years,  it  has  only  occurred  twice.  In 
consequence  of  the  great  distress  of  ministers  of  high  character  and 
esteem  among  the  denomination,  they  have  come  before  us,  and  we 
have  given  them  10/.,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

«  7504.  Is  that  the  principle  upon  which  the  exhibitions  are  granted, 
the  distressed  circumstances  of  the  persons  receiving  them ;  or  is  the 
distribution  regulated  by  any  reference  to  the  size  of  their  congrega- 
tion, and  the  amount  raised  by  them  ? — It  depends  upon  the  consi- 
deration of  their  salaries,  and  the  estimated  value  of  their  services  as 
respects  their  character  in  their  own  denominations. 

'<  7505.  Dr.  Bowring.'\  Being  once  put  upon  the  list,  do  they  con- 
tinue there  as  annual  claimants  till  they  are  removed  ? — ^They  are  not 
annual  claimants ;  the  trustees  have  always  been  careful  to  guard 
against  the  exhibitions  being  considered  as  annuities.  Some  of  the 
distributors,  who  have  very  large  connexions,  and  consequently  very 
numerous  applications,  make  it  a  rule  never  to  exhibit  to  the  same 
person  twice  within  eighteen  months ;  never  under  a  year.  No  angle 
person,  except  by  some  oversight  or  accident,  receivets  his  5/.  more 
than  once  in  the  year. 

«  7506.  Practically  is  it  not  an  annuity  ? — I  think  it  can  haidly  be 
considered  so.  If  the  circumstances  of  the  party  remain  the  same, 
and  his  worth  and  his  necessities  tfate  same,  and  if  there  are  no  strange 
cases  before  the  trustees,  they  will  give  it  year  after  year  to  the  same 
party,  but  it  very  much  depends  upon  the  number  of  the  claincis,  and 
the  emergency  of  the  cases  which  come  before  them  ;  their  object  is  to 
take  those  cases  which  appear  to  them  most  deserving. 

*<  7507.  Chairman.']  The  character  of  the  exhibitioner,  and  his 
agreement  with  his  congregation,  are  considered,  are  they  not  ? — Yes, 
their  congregational  income  is  considered,  because  the  grant  is  given 
to  assist  those  who  have  very  narrow  means  of  maintaining  tliemstlvei^ 
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and  who  are  obliged  to  keep  up  a  certain  appearance,  from  their  pro- 
fessional character. 

**  7508.  Dr.  Bowring.^  Is  there  any  amount  of  congregational 
income  which  practically  excludes  ministers  ? — No,  we  enter  into  no 
inquiry  of  that  kind ;  we  take  the  representations  of  the  parties  or 
those  of  their  friends  as  to  their  present  wants  and  necessities.  We  think 
in  some  circumstances  a  minister  who  may  have  100/.  a  year  may  be 
a  greater  object  of  charity  than  others  with  much  less  than  that  amount. 

<<  7509.  Are  those  sums  much  sought  after  ? — Very  much ;  we  have 
a  great  many  more  applications  than  we  are  able  to  meet.  We  are 
often  obliged  very  painfully  to  withhold  assistance,  our  means  not 
allowing  us  to  go  farther. 

"  7510.  Have  you  ever  made  any  application  to  the  Treasury  for 
an  increase  of  means  ?-— No,  we  have  never  moved  that  way ;  my  own 
impression  is,  from  having  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  a^^rtain  the 
working  of  thb  trust,  that  the  sum  has  rather  been  diminished  by 
degrees,  for,  I  believe,  that  originally  for  many  years  it  was  not  less 
than  2Gk)0^  a  year.  ....  The  distributors,  finding  that  many  parties 
from  the  first  have  objected  to  the  grant,  have  not  thought  it  desirable 
to  moot  the  question  of  its  increase  to  the  government,  but  let  them 
act  at  their  own  discretion. 

"7511.  Dr,  Bowring,"]  Are  there  many  instances  of  voluntary 
withdrawal  among  former  recipients  ?— -There  have  been  instances  of 
withdrawal,  but,  I  believe,  the  instances  are  very  rare,  if  any  could  be 
found,  of  persons  who  have  withdrawn,  from  having  really  personal 
scruples  or  objections  to  the  grant.  There  have  been  persons  who 
have  withdrawn  in  this  way :  it  is  known  to  honourable  members  of 
the  Committee,  that  there  has  been  a  great  outcry  against  this  grant 
among  certain  parties  of  the  Dissenters ;  some  of  these  parties  are 
trustees  of  Dissenting  charities,  which  are  of  importance  to  some  of 
those  ministers,  and  it  has  been  held  out  to  the  ministers  in  those  con- 
nexions, that  if  they  continue  to  receive  the  parliamentary  grant,  they 
will  not  receive  anything  from  those  funds,  but  that  their  names  will 
be  taken  off.  Cases  have  occurred  in  which  parties  have  withdrawn, 
but  in  withdrawing,  have  stated  their  reasons  to  be,  that  they  have 
given  offence  to  their  own  denominations,  or  that  they  will  be  excluded 
from  certain  trusts  by  so  doing.  I  have  not  met  myself  with  a  single 
instance  where  a  person  has  relinquished  the  grant  from  any  other 
motive.  We  have  had  a  secession  from  among  the  distributors  of  late 
years  of  a  very  estimable  man  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  whom  I 
will  name.  Dr.  Cox ;  but  he,  in  giving  up  his  trust,  stated  distinctly, 
that  he  did  not  withdraw  because  he  objected  on  principle  to  the  par- 
liameutaiy  grant,  but  because  his  connexion  with  that  trust  interfered 
with  his  duties  in  another  office,  which  he  was  then  about  undertaking, 
Secretary  to  the  Anti*State  Church  League.*     He  expressly  stated 

*  «<  Estimable"  Dr.  Cox  1 

^  Thy  hand  hath  free  leave 
All  things  to  receive, 
Bat  fambleth  strangel j 
l^hen  ealled  on  to  give." 
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that,  in  a  letter  which  I  hold  in  my  possession,  he  did  not  withdrav? 
from  any  objection  on  principle  to  the  grant  itself.*' 

In  answer  to  questions  7512-3,  the  witness  states  that  the  distriba. 
tors  receive  no  remuneration,  and  gives  some  other  particulars  notof 
importance. 

'<  7514.  Dr.  Bowring.2  And  you  distribute  it,  [the  grant]  as  yoa 
have  stated,  among  your  co*distributors  ?— I  divide  it  among  m)'  oo- 
distributors. 

**  7515.  Chairman.']  Are  you  ever  in  the  habit  of  receiviog  objec- 
tions from  the  congregations  of  those  persons  to  their  reception  of  thb 
payment  ? — None. 

"  7516.  Dr.  Bowring."]  Can  the  congregations  have  any  know- 
ledge of  the  grant  ? — No  doubt  of  it,  in  most  instances. 

'<7517.  Has  a  list  ever  been  returned  to  Parliament  ofthereci- 
])ients  ? — No,  never ;  but  a  motion  was  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  a  return  of  the  trustees,  and  of  the  names  of  the  reci- 
pients ;  but  when  that  notice  of  motion  was  given,  I  thought  it  right, 
in  the  situation  which  I  had  the  honour  to  hold  in  the  trust,  at  once  to 
communicate  with  the  Treasury  upon  that  subject.  It  has  been 
always  considered  that  the  chanty  should  be  kept  strictly  secret  with 
regard  to  the  individuals  relieved,  because  it  would  be  painful  to  the 
feelings  of  respectable  men  to  have  it  proclaimed  that  they  were 
receiving  eleemosynary  assistance;  and  as  a  matter  of  delicacy  I 
represented  to  the  Treasury  the  inconvenience,  and  that  in  hci  it 
would  be  considered  a  breach  of  confidence  to  those  parties  if  we 
were  called  on  to  give  the  names ;  we  had  no  objection  to  give  them 
in  private  to  the  Treasury,  but  we  very  well  knew  that  one  object  of  the 
parties  at  whose  suggestion  that  motion  was  made,  would  have  been  to 
hold  out  those  parties  receiving  it  as  not  consistent  diasenters.  The 
consequence  of  that  representation  to  the  Treasury  was,  that  that  part 
of  the  motion  was  withdrawn. 

**7518.  Chairman.']  There  is  no  secrecy  about  the  distnbatioii 
which  would  prevent  congregations  being  aware  of  it,  is  there  ? — ^Kone. 

**  7519.  Dr.  Bowring.]  Is  there  any  Treasury  audit  of  the  accounts 
after  they  have  been  audited  by  you  ? — No,  but  we  have  repeatedly 
offered  our  books  to  the  Treasury  for  examination  ;  they  are  always 
ready  to  be  produced  at  any  time  when  they  may  be  required. 

**  7520.  Chairman.]  Practically  speaking,  you  think  the  coogr^ 
tions  are  aware  of  the  reception  of  this  payment  by  their  ministers? 
— I  should  think  so,  in  almost  every  case ;  they  consider  it  in  some 
measure  as  assisting  them  in  providing  for  their  ministers;  there  is  no 
report  made  to  them — they  can  only  hear  it  incidentally. 

<<752l.  And  you  have  received  from  none  of  them  petitions  or 
letters  objecting  to  it  ? — From  none. 

•<  7522.  And  you  have  received  a  number  of  applications  for  grants 
under  this  distribution,  from  the  ministers  themselves  ?— I  canswcely 
number  them  ;  my  tables  are  loaded  with  letters,  and  very  urgent 
ones,  containing  applications  of  that  kind,  and  that  from  ministers  of 
those  denominations  who  strongly  object  to  the  grant. 

<'  7523.  Dr.  Bowring.]  How  low  are  the  salaries  of  aome  of  the 
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Welsh  dissenting  ministers  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  they  are  very  small ; 
I  should  think  they  would  average  under  50/.  considerably. 

"  7524.  And  there  are  very  many  cases  in  which  they  are  much 
less  than  that,  are  there  not  ? — Yes. 

^*  7525.  Chairman.']  Can  you  state  what  is  the  average  emolument 
of  Dissenting  ministers  in  England  ? — I  recollect  when  1  had  thoughts 
of  becoming  a  minister  myself;  a  gentleman  who  stood  very  high  in 
the  profession^  Dr.  Abraham  Rees,  told  me  my  prospects  would  be, 
that  perhaps  I  might  average  from  60/.  to  80/.  or  100/.  a  year ;  I  sup- 
pose that  100/.  a  year  would  be  considered,  generally  speaking,  for  the 
body,  a  large  sum. 

''7526.  Does  that  apply  to  all  denominations? — To  the  three 
denominations.  [The  witness  proceeded  to  state  that  upon  his  repre- 
sentation that  no  individual  receiving  exhibitions  had  (to  the  best  of 
his  belief)  a  salary  of  150/.  a  year,  the  grant  was  allowed  by  the 
Treasury  to  be  paid  free  from  property  tax.] 

''  7527.  Yon  speak  of  the  Welsh  ministers  as  being  so  much  lower 
paid  than  any  others  ;  is  the  chief  part  of  this  distribution  made  to 
ministers  in  Wales  ? — A  very  large  proportion  of  it  goes  to  Wales. 
Taken  altogether,  the  greatest  number  of  recipients  are  Welsh,  1  think; 
but  that  I  cannot  charge  my  memory  with  exactly. 

"  7528.  You  do  not  consider  yourself  bound  in  the  distribution  to 
attend  to  something  approaching  to  an  equal  distribution  among  the 
localities  in  Great  Britain  ? — No,  it  would  hardly  be  just  to  do  so. 
Wales  is  peculiarly  a  dissenting  country,  accidentally  from  the  course 
taken  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  to  force  a  service-book  in  the  English 
language  upon  a  nation  who  did  not  understand  a  word  of  it ;  dissent 
was  created  to  a  very  large  extent  before  the  evil  was  perceived .**♦ 

In  answer  to  questions  7529 — 7537,  the  witness  states  that  the  dis- 
tribution is  confined  to  England  and  Wales  (excluding  the  Channel 
Islands  and  Isle  of  Man)  and  gives  some  particulars  as  to  the  Irish 
distribution,  and  the  grant  to  French  Protestants,  with  neither  of 
which  he  is  personally  concerned,  and  then  the  examination  proceeds 
and  concludes  as  follows. 

<*  7538.  Chairman.']  Generally  speaking,  I  understand  from  your 
evidence,  you  consider  that  this  distribution  gives  satisfaction  ? — I 
think  very  great  satisfaction ;  1  am  sure  the  withholding  of  it  would  be 
considered  a  very  great  calamity.  I  have  reason  to  know  that  from 
very  painful  representations  which  are  continually  coming  into  my  hand. 

**  7539.  From  your  experience  you  conceive  the  applications  are  so 
numerous  as  to  show  there  is  no  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  Dis- 
senting clergy  to  receive  it  ? — Quite  so ;  I  have  received  repeated 
applications  on  the  subject,  expressive  of  the  fears  of  the  parties  that 
it  might  be  withdrawn. 

** 7540.  Is  that  lately  ? — It  has  been  of  late  years;  there  has  been 
no  discussion  very  lately  to  occasion  such  communications. 

"7541.  Dr.  BowringJ]  Is  the  payment  yearly  or  half-yearly? — 
The  payment  to  me  is  half-yearly.** 

*  Query — WheUier  the  *'eyir'  is  likely  to  diminish  ander  the  fostering  care  of 
Dr.  Rees  and  bis  co^istribntors  ? 
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The  remarks  we  have  from  time  to  time  considered  it  our  dot; 
to  make  regarding  the  Romanizing  projects  of  Dr.  Pusey*s  party, 
would  be  very  greatly  misunderstood^  if  it  were  supposed  that 
they  were  written  in  the  spirit  of  alarmists.  We  do,  indeed, 
consider  the  writings,  and  the  general  teaching  and  influence  of 
that  party,  as  exceedingly  mischievous,  and  however  reluctant  we 
are  to  express  an  opinion  in  such  a  form,  we  feel  it  a  plain  dotj 
to  say,  that  no  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  act  in  the  manner  in  which  this  party  is  and  nas  for  a 
considerable  time  been  acting.  But  our  fears  ao  not  arise  from 
any  apprehension  that  the  publications  of  such  writers  as  Dr. 
Pusey,  and  Mr.  Allies,  and  their  coadjutors,  are  likely  to  lead  to 
any  extensive  secession  to  the  Roman  Catholic  communion.  If 
they  should,  the  secession  of  persons  holding  and  propagating 
such  erroneous  and  superstitious  doctrines,  would  be  far  more 
beneficial  to  the  church  than  otherwise.  Even  for  themselves,  it 
would  be  better  to  belong  to  a  church  to  which  they  already 
belong  in  everything  but  name  and  external  profession^  than  to 
act  in  a  constant  and  habitual  violation  of  their  obligations,  and 
responsibilities,  and  subscriptions  as  clergymen  of  a  Protestant 
church.  But  if  the  whole  of  what  remains  of  Dr.  Pusey's  party 
were  now  to  secede  along  with  him,  it  would  not  alter  our  judg- 
ment of  the  prospects  of  Romanism  in  England.  That  com- 
munion,  whatever  of  talent,  or  zeal,  or  wealth  it  may  have  gained 
by  these  secessions,  has  suffered  infinitely  more  in  its  internal 
strength  and  stability,  by  the  spirit  of  self-will  and  insubordina* 
tion  which  these  *^  Raw  Recruits,"  as  poor  Father  Thomas  calls 
them,  have  brought  along  with  them.  Of  this  our  readers  have 
had  more  than  sufficient  proof.  And,  meantime,  with  r^ard  to 
the  yr^a^  question,  whether  the  Romish  communion  in  this  country 
is  making  any  real  accession  of  numbers  and  strength,  and  the 
Church  of  England  diminishing  under  its  encroachments,  we 
believe  that  the  very  reverse  of  tnis  is  the  true  state  of  the  case, 
and  that,  in  point  of  fact  (as  we  have  repeatedly  stated),  there  is 
no  religious  community  whatever  either  in  England  or  Ireland, 
Romish  or  Protestant,  which  is  not  decreasing  in  numbers,  except 
the  Established  Church.  The  only  religious  community  which  is 
in  a  course  of  progress  and  increase  by  means  of  conversions,  we 
are  fully  convmced  is  the  Established  Church.  For  one  that 
occasionally  secedes  from  us  to  any  other  communion,  numbers 
are  constantly  coming  over  to  us.  The  absorption  of  sects  into 
the  church  never  was  so  steadily  or  extensively  going  on  as  it  is 
at  this  moment.     The  secession  of  dissatisfied  individuals  and 
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their  little  parties,  whether  their  opinions  are  those  of  Dr.  Pusey 
or  Mr.  Baptist  Noel,  rather  tends  to  the  stability  of  our  church 
than  otherwise. 

But  with  regard  to  one  particular  form  in  which  the  question 
presents  itself.  Are  the  poorer  members  of  our  church  going 
over  to  the  Romish  communion,  or  are  the  lower  classes  of 
Romanists  coming  over  to  us?  There  is  no  sect  whose  existence 
is  so  much  involved  in  the  answer  to  this  question  as  the  Roman 
Catholic.  A  great  part  of  the  money  contributed  to  the  support 
of  their  priests,  and  the  building  and  sustentation  of  their  houses 
of  worship,  is  made  up  of  the  pence  and  half-pence  of  the  poor, 
of  that  description  of  poor  which  in  other  communities  are  gene- 
rally regarded  as  recipients  of  charitable  assistance.  The  truth 
of  this  observation  ana  the  importance  of  its  bearing  on  the  pro* 
gress  of  Romanism,  will  be  apparent  to  every  one  acquainted 
with  its  internal  condition  and  anairs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, and  wholly  irrespective  of  effects  and  consequences,  every 
<»ie  must  feel  anxious  to  know  whether  Romanism  is  making 
way  among  the  lower  classes  in  this  country.  We  shall  need  np 
apology,  therefore,  for  submitting  to  our  readers  the  following 
letter  which  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Tablet  news- 
paper. The  moderation  and  candour  with  which  it  is  written 
carry  with  them  the  conviction  that  the  writer  is  certainly  not 
overstating  facts,  or  representing  the  prospects  of  his  church  as 
more  discouraging  than  they  really  are. 

<«  The  Raogbd  Schools— Efforts  to  Pervert. — To  the  Editor  of 
ike  Tablets — Dear  Sir, — Some  two  or  three  years  back  there  was 
mach  exultation  at  the  presumed  approach  of  England's  return  to  the 
ancient  faith.  If  I  remember  rightly,  you,  amidst  considerable  oppo- 
•ttion,  and  in  defiance  of  the  ill  will  of  many  zealous  prophets,  com- 
iNited  the  too  sanguine  anticipation.  Fondly  as  every  Catholic  must 
with  to  see  the  people  of  this  country  converted  to  the  faith  of  their 
fathers,  I  think  all  will  now  admit  that  the  anticipation  entertained  at 
the  time  of  the  Oxford  movement  was  too  hastily  formed,  and  that 
the  prophecies  of  that  time  are  not  likely  to  be  very  speedily  realized. 
Were  we  to  look  to  the  facts  which  surround  us  with  the  eyes  of 
reason,  we  should  find  that  so  far  from  having  cause  to  rejoice  ctt  the 
multiplicity  of  converts  to  our  holy  religion^  we  have  rather  to  regret  that 
cwr  own  people  are  being  perverted  to  the  doctrines  of  false  teachers. 
Many  high  names,  it  is  true,  have  of  late  years  been  added  to  our 
ranks — men  whose  learning,  whose  talents,  and  whose  piety  render 
them  valuable  accessions,  and  whose  example  has  no  doubt  been  the 
first  inducing  cause  which  has  led  others  to  examine  those  truths 
which  they  have  ultimately  embraced  in  the  bosom  of  the  one  fold  of 
the  one  Shepherd.  But  while  we  boast  of  these  conversions,  which 
are  comparatively  limited  in  number,  we  make  no  account  of  the  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  our  poor^  whose  wholesale  perversion  is  every 
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day  being  accompluhed.  The  return  of  England  to  the  Catboliefiutk 
must  be  the  work  of  God  alone  ;  all  we  can  do  towards  it  cao  be 
done  only  by  our  good  example  and  our  prayers ;  but  to  save  thm 
whom  we  already  possess,  to  preserve  them  from  the  danger  of  pro- 
selytism  to  which  they  are  now  in  a  more  than  ordinary  degree 
exposed,  is  a  work  for  which  God  has  put  in  our  own  hands  the  metw 
of  effecting,  if  we  only  have  the  will.  To  these  remarks  I  am  led  bj 
the  ravages  which  the  Ragged  Schools  are  making  atnangsi  our  poor. 
I  will  not  say  that  proselytism  is  the  object  aimed  at  by  those  who 
are  exerting  themselves  to  spread  education  amongst  the  most  destitute 
of  the  humbler  classes ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  source 
of  pride  to  those  who  conduct  the  movement,  that  they  are  enabled 
to  draw  to  their  schools  those  poor  Catholic  children  to  whom  we  re- 
fuse the  blessings  of  education.  In  the  report  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Edward's-mews  Ragged  School,  furnished  by  your  correspos- 
dent  in  the  Tablet  of  March  dlst,  we  find  it  made  a  boast  that  of  694 
pupils  attending  that  school,  586  are  Catholics.  If  the  same  propor- 
tion of  Catholics  exist  in  the  various  other  Ragged  Schools,  or  aoj- 
thing  approaching  this  proportion,  we  may  form  a  calculation  which 
will  not  induce  to  the  belief  that  England  is  likely  to  go  over  to 
Rome  with  that  railroad  speed  with  which  it  was  some  time  back  be- 
lieved she  was  going.  The  question  now  comes.  Can  this  state  of 
things  be  checked  ?  I  humbly  think  it  can.  The  Secretary  to  the 
Catholic  Poor  School  Committee,  in  your  paper  of  last  Saturday, 
states  that  the  Committee  with  which  he  is  connected  has  not  the 
means  to  check  it.  All  that  the  funds  will  allow  it  to  do  is  to  assbt 
in  those  quarters  where  local  efforts  are  already  made.  Is  it  not,  then, 
the  duty  of  every  locality  to  be  up  and  stirring  in  a  matter  of  so  much 
importance  ?  The  projectors  of  the  Ragged  Schools  are  rather  to  be 
praised  than  blamed  that  they  exert  themselves  in  extending  education 
amongst  the  all  but  benighted  masses.  Are  the  poor  Catholics  to  be 
blamed  that  they  send  their  children  to  these  schools  ?  I  can  hardly 
think  so,  when  I  see  so  little  effort  made  to  provide  for  them  other 
means  of  education.  The  blame,  then,  lies  with  the  Catholic  body  in 
general,  and  particularly  with  the  middle-classes,  that  they  not  only 
make  little  or  no  exertion  in  checking  this  evil,  but  seem  not  even  to 
give  it  a  thought.  I  do  believe  that  ilie  middle'class  Catholics  of  England 
are  ilie  most  apathetic  body  of  people  to  be  found  in  any  religion  or  in 
any  country  in  the  world  in  matters  that  relate  to  the  political^  social, 
or  intellectual  condition  of  the  masses.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Kyne  of 
Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Moore,  of  Virginia  Street,  have 
made  great  exertions,  within  the  last  few  years,  to  spread  a  re- 
ligious education  amongst  the  poor ;  but  to  whom  do  they  owe 
the  success  that  has  attended  their  exertions  ? — chiefly  tothe  working 
classes.  In  the  district  in  which  I  live,  although  we  have  many  most 
religious  attendants  at  our  church  services,  are  zealous  in  the  per- 
formance of  all  the  spiritual  duties  of  our  faith,  there  is  not  half  a 
dozen  who  will  lend  their  assistance  to  any  movement  of  a  practical 
nature  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow-men.  And  the  same  thing,  I  think. 
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might  be  said  of  any  congregation,  in  London  at  all  events.  I  do  not 
expect  that  my  lucubrations  can  arouse  from  their  apathy  those 
who  believe  they  have  done  their  whole  duty  when  they  have  per- 
formed all  the  spiritual  observances  of  their  religion ;  but  I  would 
throw  out  the  hint,  which  I  trust  you  will  allow  me  the  opportunity 
of  doing  in  your  paper,  that  we  have  it  in  our  own  power  to  meet  the 
adversaries  of  our  faith  with  their  own  weapons.  And  I  believe  that 
if  a  well-organized  system  of  a  penny-a-week  collection  were  set  on 
foot,  we  should  be  able  to  provide  ample  means  for  the  support  of 
schools  which  would  draw  off  the  Catholic  children  from  the  Ragged 
Schools,  and  extend  the  advantages  of  religious  instruction  amongst 
our  poor.  Let  some  few  Catholics  in  the  several  districts  take  the 
matter  seriously  and  resolutely  in  hand,  and  they  will  easily  get  over 
all  difficulties.  Let  them  consult  with  the  clergymen  of  their  dis- 
tricts, and  I  am  sure  they  will  meet  with  their  zealous  co-operation  ; 
and  if  we  but  use  the  sam^  exertion  that  is  made  by  those  who  are 
opposed  to  us  ill  faith,  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  counteract  their 
efforts.  In  conclusion,  I  would  just  suggest  that  the  appointment  of  col- 
lectors is  not  the  most  likely  way  to  effect  the  permanent  supply  of  the 
*  sinews  of  war.'  Those  who  generally  volunteer  to  act  as  collectors 
are  of  that  class  which  cannot  afford  sufficient  time  to  produce  the 
desired  results ;  and  they  are  necessarily  obliged  very  often  to  relax 
in  their  exertions.  Again,  the  impossibility  in  many  cases  of  learning 
the  residences  of  Catholics,  deprives  the  collectors  of  the  opportunity 
of  soliciting  subscriptions.  I  would  humbly  suggest,  then,  that  appli- 
cation be  made  to  the  clergymen  of  the  various  chapels  to  allow  the 
committee  of  laymen  in  each  locality  to  make  collections  outside  the 
chapel  doors  on  the  Sundays.  This  is  a  system  of  collection  pursued 
with  marvellous  effect  in  Ireland,  and  I  am  sure  that  in  a  matter  of 
such  importance  as  that  now  under  consideration,  the  privilege  of  its 
adoption  would  not  be  refused  by  any  clergyman ;  and  the  result  I 
am  convinced  would  be  to  realize  a  fund  for  the  education  of  our 
poor  abundantly  sufficient  to  meet  the  end. — I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours 
truly,  J.  H.  Lyncb." 

Such  are  the  representations  of  a  person  who  evidently 
describes  what  is  coming  under  his  own  observation,  and  who 
expresses  himself  with  a  degree  of  moderation  very  unusual 
among  writers  of  his  class,  still  more  so  when  the  feelings  are 
acerbated  by  the  secession  of  their  disciples.  It  is  evidently 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger  that  Mr.  Lynch  reminds  his 
firiends,  that  while  they  are  toasting  of  the  converts  who  have 
gone  over  from  our  church,  which  are  comparatively  limited  in 
number,  they  *'  make  no  account  of  the  hundreds  and  thousands^ 
of  the  •'poor,  whose  wholesale  perversion  [we  make  no  complaint 
of  the  use  of  a  term  which  expresses  nothing  more  than  it  is 
natural  for  Mr.  Lynch  and  his  party  to  feel,]  is  everi/  (lay  being 
accomplished." 

Nor  will  the  admissions  in  this  letter  appear  less  remarkable 
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xvhen  contrasted  with  the  arrogant  tone  of  the  political  organs  of 
the  Roman  Catholics.  We  certainly  do  not  blame  them  for 
demanding  that  our  cathedrals  and  churches  should  be  handed 
over  to  them.  They  intend  to  have  them  if  they  can,  and, 
making  allowance  for  the  opinions  in  which  they  are  educated, 
such  demands  cannot  be  very  surprising,  except  to  those  happy- 
minded  persons  who  persuaded  themselves  that  in  their  struggles 
for  what  was  delicately  called  Catholic  emancipation,  the  Romish 
party  had  no  ulterior  views  or  projects  of  ambition.  But  the 
policy  of  those  who  call  for  the  destruction  of  the  Established 
Church  and  the  transfer  of  its  buildings  and  property  to  them- 
selves, is  to  represent  things  in  a  very  different  light  from  that  io 
which  Mr.  Lynch  would  have  them  regarded.  It  is  their  object 
not  only  to  conceal  the  fact  of  the  extensive  losses  they  are  sus^ 
taining  by  the  secession  of  their  members  to  our  communion,  but 
to  persuade  the  public  that  the  current  is  running  in  quite  the 
opposite  direction,  and  that  it  is  our  church  which  is  crumbling 
to  pieces  and  tottering  to  its  fall.  After  one  has  read  Mr. 
Lynch's  quiet,  matter-of-fact  sort  of  statements,  the  following 
passage,  which  is  extracted  from  an  editorial  article  in  the  Tabid 
of  March  24,  will  seem  somewhat  amusing. 

*'  The  gradual  decline  of  the  establishment,  the  abandonment  of  the 
principle  of  an  exclusive  church  in  the  colonies  of  the  empire,  and  the 
common  ground  now  occupied  by  all  religions  In  the  eyes  of  the  Go- 
vernment, demand  as  a  matter  of  justice  that  the  question  of  cboreh 
property  be  considered  anew.  One  of  three  solutions  must  be 
adopted,  though  a  compromise  will  no  doubt  be  more  agreeable  to 
our  rulers.  EMhet  the  property  must  be  restored  to  Us  lawful  ownen 
on  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  originally  granted — that  oftetu^ 
ing  the  faith  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  or  it  must  be  distributed  without 
distinction  among  the  several  religions  with  which  this  land  is  cursed; 
or  it  must  be  seized  by  the  State  and  appropriated  as  part  of  theciril 
revenue.  Its  present  appropriation  becomes  every  year  more  evi- 
dently unjust ;  it  lightens  no  public  burdens,  and  its  public  benefits 
are  reserved  for  private  individuals  whose  services  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind are  worse  than  nothing.  The  cathedrals  and  the  parish  chureket 
throughout  the  country  were  built  with  Catholic  money  for  the  CathoUt 
religion  ;  if  Protestants  within  the  last  fifty  years  have  built  a  fev, 
they  have  not  built  a  tithe  of  what  they  threw  down  when  tbej 
founded  their  heresy,  and  if  restitution  is  to  be  made,  they  ha?e  yet 
thousands  of  churches  to  make  good  before  they  can  leave  as  maoy 
as  they  destroyed." 

No  doubt  there  is  nothing  in  all  this  which  should  surprise  one. 
The  Romish  party  allege  that  they  are  *Uhe  lawful  owners"  of 
our  cathedrals  and  churches,  and  ecclesiastical  property :  many 
of  them  do  believe  that  they  are  so;  and  those  wlio  are  beuer 
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informed  have  no  wish  to  undeceive  their  brethren.  It  may  be 
thought  that  such  demands  as  these  are  not  quite  consistent  with 
the  professions  so  freely  and  so  ardently  made  when  Roman- 
catholic  emancipation  was  the  object  to  be  attained.  But  we 
shall  not  insist  on  this.  We  are  more  concerned  to  remark,  that 
while  the  political  Romanists  are  talking  of  "  the  gradual  decline 
of  the  Establishment/'  Mr.  Lynch  and  the  religious  party  are  mourn- 
ing over  the  loss  of  the  "  hundreds  and  thousands"  who  are  forsak- 
ing them  and  going  over  "  wholesale"  to  the  Established  Church. 
Nor  does  Mr.  Lynch's  Jetter  give  one  the  idea  of  a  community 
in  a  state  of  spiritual  life  and  vigour.  Very  much  the  reverse. 
Indeed  a  vast  deal  of  what  we  have  already  extracted  from  the 
Tablet  and  other  Roman-catholic  publications,  will  confirm  the 
opinion  that  whatever  may  be  the  piety  of  particular  persons,  the 
Romanists  as  a  body  are  in  a  very  secularized  condition,  and  that 
their  religious  services  partake  of  the  nature  of  public  entertain- 
ments to  a  degree  almost  incomprehensible  to  persons  educated 
in  the  principles  of  the  Churcn  of  England.  Many  of  the 
extracts  we  have  reprinted  from  Father  Thomas's  letters  in  the 
Tabletf  read  much  more  like  the  critiques  of  a  newspaper  on  a 
performance  at  the  theatre  or  the  opera,  than  anythmg  else  we 
could  compare  them  to.  The  following  appeared  in  the  same 
number  of  the  Ttzblet  from  which  we  extracted  Mr.  Lynch's 
letter.  The  theatrical  tone  of  the  whole  letter  is  extremely 
remarkable,  and  in  spite  of  any  disclaimers  to  the  contrary,  gives 
one  the  impression  of  a  communion  where  effect  and  display  and 
performance  are  the  principal  points  aimed  at  and  regardecl  both 
by  the  actors  and  the  spectators. 

•♦St.  Gborob's. — Holy  Week. — As  we  returned  in  procession 
this  afternoon  from  the  golden  Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  after 
Vespers,  one  felt  that  at  last  that  had  come  which  must  come  to 
everything  here-— a  finish.  Since  the  opening  of  Lent,  there  has  been 
something  going  on  in  St.  George's  every  day  ;  but  since  Palm  Sunday 
morning — Monday  and  Tuesday  excepted — nothing  but  solemn  mag- 
nificence, and  heart  and  soul  with  it  all  the  time.  But,  first  of  ail- 
before  we  say  anything  pleasant — as  there  was  High  Mass  on  Easter 
Monday,  and  beautiful  it  was,  and  High  Mass  on  Easter  Tuesday, 
very  beautiful  too — tvhg  were  not  more  Catholics  present  f  I  say  it 
more  in  anger  than  sorrow.  High  Mass  on  Easter  Monday,  High 
Mass  on  Easter  Tuesday,  andnotfour  hundred  persons  present!  Then 
the  Vespers  on  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday  were  at  three  in  the 
afternoon,  as  is  the  case  on  all  days  of  devotion :  Me  music  is  not 
exquisite  on  these  occasions,  I  admit;  but  what  of  that,  you  could  spare 
half  an  hour,  it  does  not  take  more.  But  who  came  to  Vespers  f  We 
were  there,  but  you  were  not.  Take  a  friend's  advice ;  be  more  vigi- 
lant, for  your  lamps  burn  dimly,  very  dimly :  be  on  your  guard,  for 
the  Bridegroom  will  come  suddenly,  and  the  door  will  close  against 
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you.  If  we  do  not  love  the  beaut}'  of  the  courts  of  the  Lord,  an 
yearn  to  mingle  iu  the  throng  of  adorers  in  His  sacred  mjstic  rite 
hercy  we  shall  lose  our  way,  depend  upon  it,  in  the  day  of  the  whirl 
wind  and  cloud — the  *  Dies  Irae.'  Don't  luake  vain  excuses — yooan 
neither  hot  nor  cold.  Why  dont  you  exert  yourself  and  get  up^  am 
come  oftencr  to  Mass.  What  would  the  London  Catholics  have  givei 
in  1749  had  they  had  a  St.  George's  Catholic  church  to  coroeto,  tni 
High  Mass  in  it  on  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  Vespers  on  botl 
days  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon !  Father  Thomas  mean 
nobody  in  particular  ;  so  judge  him  not  rashly.  UnforiunaUly^  yon 
are  a  legion^  and  well  would  it  be  if  he  had  to  deal  only  with  parti< 
culars  and  not  with  generals:  a  few  particulars  attend  Holy  Mas 
every  day  ;  but  the  many — tJte  generals — come  no  day^  Sundays  anc 
holidays  of  obligation  only  excepted.  Let  this  end  the  scolding  ybi 
the  present :  and  now  to  the  agreeable  and  entertaining.  Palm  Sun< 
day  !  See  the  long-processioned  train  passing  from  the  St.  George'i 
cloister  under  the  archway  into  the  church;  the  bishop  and  hii 
attendants,  in  rich  vestments,  with  the  officiating  priest,  deacon,  aad 
sub-deacon  preceding,  moving  slowly  towards  the  chancel,  entering 
within  it;  see  them  taking  their  places  on  the  right  and  left,  the 
bishop  and  attendants,  and  the  priest  and  his  attendants,  genuflecting 
before  the  altar,  and  forthwith  to  their  seats — the  bishop  to  his  throne 
and  the  celebrant-assistants  to  the  sedilia.  Heaps  of  palm-braDchei 
cast  on  a  raised  platform  near  the  throne,  purple  hangings  veiling 
picture  and  image  and  frontals,  and  hear  the  choir  ringing  out  the 
joyful  ^  Hosanna,  filio  David* — and  now  the  blessing  of  the  palnu 
begins.  The  blessing  is  over,  and  now  for  the  distribution  of  the 
palms.  First,  the  bishop  receives  his  palm-branch  from  the  senioi 
priest,  who  kneels  as  he  presents  it,  kissing  the  proffered  branch  and 
the  bishop's  hand ;  next  he  receives  his  palm  from  the  bishop,  and 
then  the  whole  of  the  chancel-throng,  according  to  their  grade,  aftei 
the  priests,  advance  two  and  two,  kneel  before  the  bishop,  and  receive 
their  palms  :  during  this  the  choir  is  singing  '  Pueri  Hebraorum  :*  il 
was  Puloestrina^s  ;  pretty  badly  done,  be  it  said.  The  distribution  u 
over,  and  now  all  is  in  motion  for  the  procession.  <  Procedamus  in 
pace,'  sings  the  deacon — Let  us  proceed  in  peace.  The  guilds  of  St. 
George  move  first,  two  and  two ;  then  the  singing-boys,  two  and  two; 
then  the  men ;  thurifer  next ;  Cross-bearer,  supported  by  two  aco- 
lytes; now  the  chancel-men,  two  and  two,  copes;  celebrant  and 
deacon ;  and  next  the  immediate  attendants  of  the  bishop ;  and  last 
of  all,  the  bishop ;  all  bearing  palm  branches  in  their  hands,  from  the 
first  to  the  last,  winding  their  way  from  the  chancel  down  the  aisle, 
right  out  of  the  great  door  of  the  church,  which  closes  on  them  as  the 
bishop  passes  the  threshold.  On  the  way  the  anthems  prescribed 
wore  sung,  with  loud  interludes  from  the  great  organ.  Theodolph  of 
Orleans*  *  Gloria  Laus'  was  now  sung  by  the  choir  inside  of  the 
church,  and  responded  to  by  the  priests  and  assistants  outside.  This 
beautiful  hymn,  composed  by  the  prisoner  bishop  in  the  castle  of 
Angers,  under  Louis  Debonnaire,  wants  jyrqfoitnding — likemostafth 
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Gregorian^  ii  requires  science^  taste,  faith  fervid,  and  feeling  delicate  and 
true,  to  produce  this  beautiful  hymn.  When  will  this  be  done — by 
whom — and  where  f  But,  well  or  ill,  it  is  now  finished,  and  the  sub- 
deacon  strikes  the  door  with  the  staff  of  (he  crucifix — the  door  opens, 
and  all  enter  singing  *  Ingrediente,*  move  up  the  nave,  enter  within  the 
church,  and  the  Mass  begins.  There  was  nothing  new  or  worthy  of 
remarky  except  the  *  Turbo"  part  of  the  Passion,  which  was  Palces- 
trina's,  and  was  done  very — very — very  welL  Palm  Sunday,  with  its 
moving  forest  of  palms — with  its  everything,  might  be  considered  as 
a  shadowing  of  the  high  and  glorious  celebrations  to  come  in  the 
other  world.  Wednesday  evening  at  six  o'clock  the  matins  for 
Thursday  commenced.  All  the  public  offices  of  the  Great  Week 
have  been  anticipated  for  many  ages.  In  the  still,  dark  hour  of  the 
late  night  these  old  offices  were  celebrated  in  ancient  times,  and  all  the 
world  assisted  at  them.  Hush  I  the  procession  is  now  stealing  along 
through  the  church  without  any  sound  of  step  or  music.  It  enters 
within  the  chancel ;  the  bishop,  hooded  and  in  cappa,  reaches  his 
throne,  and  after  a  short  silence  the  sign  is  given  to  commence  the 
'  Zelus  Domus.'  T/ie  psalms  were  very  fairly  sung  througltout  all  the 
Tenebrte,  with  life  and  spirit.  Paloestrina's  *  Lamentation'  was  pretty 
good,  and  as  I  am  not  fond  of  making  young  gentlemen  conceited, 
nothing   shall   be  said   of  the  solos  of  the   *  Lamentations.'     The 

*  Jerusalem'  was  bcui,  and  the  *  Benedictus'  not  good — the  '  Miserere' 
fair.  As  the  psalms  proceeded  the  lights  on  the  triangular  stand  were 
extinguished,  as  is  the  custom  ;  the  lights  on  the  altar  also,  as  the 

*  Benedictus'  passed,  and  with  the  last  verse  all  the  chancel  was  in 
darkness  with  the  exception  of  the  one  light  on  the  apex  of  the 
triangular  light-stand ;  but  when  this  was  removed,  at  the  <  Christus 
factus  est,'  all  was  dark  night.  The  *  Miserere'  now  sends  forth 
its  mournful,  sepulchral  flood  of  sound,  and  with  the  '  Hespice,'  and  a 
hollow  booming  of  a  single  bass  note  on  the  organ,  all  is  finished. 
The  light  again  reappears  on  the  triangular  stand  ;  the  bishop  rises 
from  his  knees,  so  also  his  assi:?tants,  they  return  in  silence  to  the 
sacristy,  and  all  is  finished — sadly,  pensively  finished  I  The  Lord's 
Passion  for  us  is  beginning,  and  the  heart  and  mind  mingle  their  small 
tribute  of  sorrow  to  His  that  was  as  the  sea.  Why  should  not  dark- 
ness cover  the  mind,  and  sorrow  shroud  the  heart,  as  the  shades  of 
ineffable  sadness  gather  round  Him  /  *  My  soul  is  sorrowful  even 
unto  death.'  To  the  instructed  and  faithful  soul,  better  than  a  thousand 
sermons  is  t/iis  office  of  Tenebne:  its  bitter  and  dark  waters  flow  in 
undiverted  stream  from  the  head  fountain — the  observances  of  the 
first,  the  pure,  the  only  true  church — that  is,  was,  and  will  be. 
Sometimes  in  churches  like  St.  George's,  sometimes  in  underground 
dwellings^  sometimes  in  narrow  courts  and  alleys,  sometimes  thou- 
sands will  celebrate  the  ancient  Tenebrae,  and  sometimes  even  four 
will  do  it — as  Bishop  Douglas,  Bishop  Bramston,  Charles  Butler,  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Lindo  did  in  the  Garret  Chapel,  Castle -street,  Holborn. 
But  it  was,  is,  and  will  be  done  somewhere  and  somehow  until  the 
end :  depend  on  this.-— ^Maundy  TuuRSDAV.—The  chancel  looks 
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joyful ;  white  silks  and  lightness  peep  out  here  and  there  ;  sometbing 
cheerful  meets  your  eye,  and  yet  it  wants  depth — it  is,  and  jet  some- 
thing  speaks  that  it  is  not.  The  sun  shines  and  there  is  light;  hot 
see  the  thickening  back-ground — a  storm,  dark  as  night,  is  rising,  and 
only  thick  and  more  thick  comes  the  threatening  gloona  and  peot-op 
tornado.  What  does  it  all  mean  ?  The  desired  paschal  feast  is  pre- 
paring, the  sacrament  of  love  is  about  to  be  instituted  ;  Jesus  sits  to 
the  feast  and  his  disciples  with  Him.  Be  glad  and  joyful,  it  is  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Master  and  His  beloved  ones  :  *  With  longing 
have  I  desired  to  eat  this  pasch  with  you,  before  I  suffer — before 
sitting  down  and  spreading  the  festive  table  with  comeliness  through 
sheer  love  and  honour  to  the  King's  only  Son.'  Ah  !  all  looks  joyfiil 
and  well-ordered,  but  the  heart  is  heavy  and  sad.  The  procession  is 
coming  in  well-Jitted  train  to  the  chancel.  The  bishop  joyfully  clad 
and  those  around  him,  and  the  Mass  begins  with  glad  harmonies. 
<  Gloria  in  Excelsis  !'  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest !  is  chanted  in  load 
high  voice  ;  the  church  bells  ring'a  joyful  peal;  the  organ  opens  its 
fulness  of  exulting  sounds — all  is  life,  jubilation,  and  triumph.  But 
no  sooner  has  this  short  ebullition  ended  than  the  chill  cheerlessness 
of  a  threatening  evening,  the  foreboding  of  a  terrible  night,  gather 
round  one.  No  sound  is  heard  but  that  of  trouble,  and  a  sudden  and 
sorrowful  change  has  overspread  everything.  No  bell,  no  organ  is 
heard  ;  all  assumes  the  contrary  to  joy  and  confidence,  Danger  and 
deatli  seem  at  hand,  for  the  Lord  is  about  to  be  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  will  murder  Him — they  are  nigh  well  upon  him ; 
it  is  now  the  *  Hora  Tencbrarum,'  the  hour  of  darkness.  Let  us  now 
breathe  until  next  week,  and  then  take  up  the  office  of  Maundy 
Thursday.  "  Father  Thomas. 

**  Chir  next  great  dot/  will  be  the  Festival  of  St.  George,  please  God. 
High  Mass  and  Vespers  and  Procession — keep  it  in  mind.'* 

We  may  add  to  this  a  paragraph  which  appeared  in  the 
TaJfe^  of  April  I4lh. 

«*  Conduct  of  Beadles  in  Catholic  Churches. — A  correspon- 
dent complains  to  us  in  strong  terms  of  the  disgraceful  conduct  of 
clerks  or  pew-openers,  or  whatever  is  their  appellation,  in  our 
churches.  Their  practice  of  walking  about  at  times  when  it  is  roost 
necessary  all  should  be  silent,  their  official  airs  and  habits  of  looking 
about  them,  and  often  of  even  insulting  the  poorer  members  of  the 
congregation,  he  describes  as  anything  but  edifying.  The  priests  of 
course  cannot,  from  their  position,  be  so  cognisant  of  all  this  as  the 
congregation.  He  therefore  ventures  to  suggest  the  plan  of  drawing 
up  and  publishing  by  authority  a  proper  code  of  rules  for  these 
officials  to  observe.  Even  Protestants  have  been  greatly  scandalized 
by  the  conduct  of  these  clerks.  We  fear  there  is  a  great  deal  too 
much  truth  in  these  observations.'' 

Protestants  are  scandalized  because  they  are  not  accustomed  to 
see  "  clerks  or  pew-openers"  behave  with  so  much  indecency. 
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But  why  are  not  such  things  common  among  us?  and  what 
becomes  of  that  high  and  holy,  and  reverential  spirit  which 
certain  parties  would  have  us  believe  is  to  be  found  in  perfection 
only  amongst  Roman  Catholics  ?  Let  Romanists  and  their  advo- 
cates represent  matters  as  they  may,  everything  we  can  learn  of 
the  condition  of  their  communion  leads  one  to  believe  that  it  is 
in  a  low  and  secularized  condition — and  that  while  for  one  con- 
vert who  goes  over  to  it  thousands  are  leaving  it  and  coming  over 
to  our  church,  its  apparent  progress  is  produced  by  an  almost  in- 
credible system  of  shifts  and  artifices,  puffs,  exaggerations,  lot- 
teries, raffles,  and  every  method  to  which  a  community  can 
resort  which  is  struggling  for  existence,  and  is  not  very  scru- 
pulous as  to  the  means  by  which  money  is  procured. 


MR.  ALLIES  AND  THE  TABLET. 

In  the  Tablet  for  April  21,  is  a  review  of  Mr.  Allies'  Journal  in 
France,  a  notice  of  which  was  given  in  the  April  number  of  this 
Magazine.  We  are  anxious  to  lay  this  review  before  our  readers, 
as  it  will  show  the  light  in  which  Mr.  Allies'  work  is  regarded  by 
Romanists.  One  or  two  of  the  extracts  given  by  the  Tablet  our 
readers  have  seen  already.  The  others  are  quite  as  curious  as  any 
we  had  selected.     The  review  is  as  follows : — 

'^  This  publication  more  tlian  bears  out  that  favourable  idea  of  Mr. 
Allies'  openness  and  generosity  of  disposition  which  we  expressed  in 
reviewing  a  late  work  of  his ;  and  the  distinction  we  drew  between 
his  public  demeanour,  and  that  assumed  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
Tractarian  party  for  the  last  three  or  four  years.  It  consists  of  a 
Journal  written  by  Mr.  Allies  in  1845,  with  occasional  selections  from 
that  of  his  fellow-traveller,  the  Rev.  C.  Marriott,  Fellow  of  Oriel 
College:  of  Letters  written  in  1847:  and  of  another  Journal  in 
1848.  The  wliole  is  in  a  strain  of  the  most  enthusiastic  admiration 
for  almost  everything  Catholic  which  he  has  witnessed.  This  is  indeed 
so  much  the  case,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  extracts  to  give  a  fair  idea 
of  the  general  effect ;  though  we  will  do  our  best  to  remedy  this  defi- 
ciency, and  will  occupy  our  present  notice  with  such  selections  as  may 
give  our  readers  the  best  notion  of  the  contents  of  the  work.  Some 
allusion  we  shall  be  obliged  to  make  to  controversial  matters :  for 
Mr.  Allies  has  specially  mentioned  this  journal,  and  made  it,  we 
think,  the  one  exception  to  his  general  praise  of  everything  Catholic. 
This,  however,  we  shall  leave  to  a  subsequent  notice.  If  Mr.  Allies 
does  not  like  us,  we  are  quite  unable  to  return  the  compliment,  for 
we  very  much  like  Atm,  and  we  greatly  admire  the  wisdom,  no  less 
than  the  boldness  of  his  remarks  on  Catholic  institutions.  And  we 
would  rather  begin  by  making  our  readers  share  with  us  this  admira* 
tion. 
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**  It  is  possible,  however,  that  Mr.  Allies  may  see  more  reasonable- 
ness and  force  than  he  formerly  did,  in  the  strictures  we  have  from 
time  to  time  felt  ourselves  called  on  to  make  on  the  '  Hi^h  Church' 
party,  when  he  observes  the  way  in  which  that  party  is  likely  to  treat 
himself,  and  the  reception  he  is  likely  to  meet  at  their  hands :  and 
this,  for  no  other  oifence  than  giving  his  testimony  on  plain  matten 
of  fact  which  fell  under  his  observation,  and  which  happen  to  tell  in 
favour  of  a  body  which  they  profess  to  regard  as  a  sister-church.  Very 
<  sisterly'  in  truth,  is  the  Anglican  Establishment's  demeanour  to  the 
Church  I 

*<  Thus,  for  one  instance,  when  Mr.  Allies  complains  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  in  the  Establishment  as  confession  to  a  parish  priest,  our 
contemporary,  the  Guardian^  gravely  replies,  that  that  must  be  entirely 
the  parish  priest's  fault ;  Mr.  Allies  being  himself  a  parish  priest.  So 
that,  as  would  appear,  the  most  delicate,  anxious,  and  respoosible 
office  that  can  by  possibility  be  conceived — that  office  in  the  execu- 
tion of  which  a  single  mistake  may  plunge  an  immortal  soul  into  irre- 
trievable ruin — ought  to  be  undertaken  by  those  who  have  beeo  do 
more  instructed  how  to  perform  it,  than  they  have  been  instructed 
how  to  navigate  a  ship :  indeed  less  ;  for  many  Anglican  cicrgymeo 
learn  astronomy,  but  not  one  can  learn  moral  theology.  In  like  man- 
ner, supposing  that  we  found  that  this  very  office  of  guiding  a  ship 
were  one  wholly  neglected  in  our  navy,  and  that  vessel  after  vessel 
were  wrecked,  we  should  have  no  right  to  complain  of  the  Admi- 
ralty for  not  having  proper  officers  taught ;  but  only  of  captains 
and  others  for  not  guiding  their  ships  toithotU  being  taught.  It  re- 
quires all  one's  knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which  malignant  pre- 
judice can  blind  the  intellect,  to  believe  that  such  a  thing  was  said  in 
honesty. 

<•  However,  we  will  not  longer  detain  our  readers  from  our  promised 
extracts:  the  GuardiarCs  comments  on  Catholicism  are  but  poor 
game  to  hunt  down. 

"  France  (says  Mr.  Allies  at  starting)  is  for  more  than  one  reason  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  Catholic  communion  at  present.  There  the  ditorce 
which  all  the  governments  of  Christendom  are  now  enacting  in  the  Charch, 
has  been  accomplished  with  the  most  harshness,  contumely,  and  tyrtony. 
The  ample  estates  surrendetcd  by  the  French  clergy  in  noble  reliance  on  the 
generosity  of  their  country,  have  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  State ;  which, 
admitting  that  the  vast  majority  of  its  people  are  Cathoiici  at  least  in  profes- 
sion, has  recompensed  this  surrender  by  a  grant  to  the  clergy  yearly  repeated, 
not  a  dotation  once  for  all — and  that  in  amount  so  unspeakably  mean  and 
inadequate,  that  every  Frenchman  of  honour  must  blush  for  his  coaotry  as  be 
thinks  about  it.  The  immense  majority  of  cures  throughout  France  rereivefrtm 
the  State  a  stipend  of  321.  a  year  ;  in  larger  populations  this  is  extended  to  48/.; 
in  the  largest  of  all,  to  60/.  Moreover,  in  France  the  State  has  done,  or  is 
doingp  what  in  England  it  will  also  do  if  it  can  ;  it  sets  up  in  every  parish  a 
schoolmaster  without  a  creed,  to  teach  children  all  kinds  of  useful  knowledge, 
from  which  only  a  definite  creed  is  excluded,  and  to  be  an  antagonist  to  the 
clergyman  in  his  proper  sphere.  Thus  the  existing  generation  of  Frencbmea 
have  been  brought  up  since  the  tide  of  infidelity  swept  over  their  land;  in  too 
many  cases  they  are  not  only  infidels  in  present  practice^  but  even  their  chikiisk 
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thoughts  and  associations  were  not  Christian.  The  full  harvest  of  the  ter- 
rible convulsion  of  1/89  is  being  reaped — alas!  it  is  far  from  being  yet 
gathered  in.  Infidelity  not  only  stalks  openly  through  the  land,  but  bears 
open  sway  in  it.  There  is  nothing  in  which  all  those  with  whom  I  spoke 
were  more  agreed,  than  that  "  le  respect  humain  .'**  was  against  the  Church 
and  against  religion.  What  a  fact  is  this  alone  whereby  to  estimate  the  state 
of  a  country.  If  hypocfisy  be  the  homage  which  vice  pays  to  virtue,  where 
stands  that  country  whose  public  opinion  requires  no  hypocrisy  in  the  open 
profession  of  unbelief?  For  this  and  other  reasons,  then,  1  think  that  the 
Church  of  God  is  in  France  working  by  her  own  intrinsic  powers,  not  only 
unaided  by  the  world,  but  most  cruelly  afflicted  by  it,  and  so  externally  op- 
pressed and  degraded,  that  nothing  but  the  irrepressible  life  of  the  Gospel 
could  penetrate  and  leaven  society  under  such  conditions.  God  grant  that 
such  a  state  of  things  be  not  preparing  in  England;  and  if  it  be,  God  grant 
likewise  that  the  [Anglican]  (Church  may  have  in  her  need  servants  and  hand- 
maidens, priests,  teachers,  and  sisters  of  charity,  as  disinterested,  laborious, 
patient,  and  zealous,  as  lie  has  raised  up  for  Her  in  France.  This  further 
may  be  said  that,  if  France  as  a  nation  be  ever  brought  afresh  under  the  yoke 
of  her  Saviour,  no  condition  of  human  society  need  be  despaired  of,  nor  the 
capacity  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  overcome  any  amount  of  obstacles 
doubted. 

"  Of  course  the  institutions  mentioned  in  this  journal  are  but  samples  of  a 
multitude.  None  will  feci  more  than  the  writer  its  great  incompleteness. 
Still  this  is  a  field  of  observation  which  has  been  little  worked,  so  that  the 
mere  partial  breaking  of  its  surface  may  produce  fruit.*' 

"  For  instance  : — 

"  I  think  no  one  can  give  even  a  transient  look  at  the  course  of  life  pursued 
by  the  St.  Sulpiciens  for  the  education  of  the  clergy,  without  admiration  at 
the  astonishing  care  of  the  interior  life  taken  by  them,  and  the  pains  they  are 
at  to  ascertain  the  due  vocation  for  so  special  a  work.—  (Pp.  5 — 7.) 

'*  The  strength  of  the  Roman  Church  lies,  not  in  anything  that  meets  the  eye, 
gorgeous  cope,  or  chasuble,  or  procession,  or  majestic  ceremonies  symbolising 
awful  doctrines;  not  in  anything  that  meets  the  ear,  whether  chanted  psalm, 
or  litany,  or  sermon  touching  the  feelings  or  subduing  the  understanding ; 
though  all  these  it  has,  its  strength  lies  deeper,  in  the  hidden  tribunal  of  con^ 
science.  The  good  Christian  is  not  he  who  attends  mass  or  sermon  ;  but  he 
who  keeps  his  conscience  clean  from  the  attacks  of  sin ;  who,  overtaken  in  a 
fault,  has  straightway  indignation  upon  himself,  and  submits  himself  to  the 
discipline  which  Christ  has  appointed  for  restoring  him.  Accordingly,  in 
Catholic  countries,  we  see  the  priest  truly  respected,  cherished,  and  obeyed  bi/ 
hisfiock,  however  much  he  may  earn  the  dislike  and  suspicion  of  the  worldly 
and  unconverted :  in  Protestant  countries,  we  see  the  pastoral  ofiSce  a  non- 
entity ;  the  shepherd  of  his  flock  is  virtually  a  preacher  of  sermons.  He 
knows  the  plague  is  ravaging  them,  but  they  will  not  bear  the  touch  of  his 
hand  :  he  must  see  them  perish  one  by  one,  but  they  will  not  let  him  help 
them  :  when  mortification  has  begun,  then  he  is  called  in  to  witness  a  hope- 
less dissolution,  or  to  speak  '  Peace,  peace,  where  there  is  no  peace.*^ 
(Pp.  37—8.) 

•'  No  more  interesting  spectacle  is  there  in  the  world  to  my  eyes  than  the 
aspect  and  attitude  of  the  French  Church.  Fifty  years  after  such  an  overthrow 
as  no  other  chuich  ever  survived,  behold  forty  thousand  priests  at  work,  under 
eighty  Bishops,  in  the  great  task  of  winning  back  their  country  to  the  Faith. 
Despoiled  of  all  territorial  power,  of  all  political  authority  as  priests,  of  the 
possession  even  in  fee  of  a  single  church,  parsonage  or  palace,  reduced  to  a 
fttate  of  even  apostolical  poverty,  and  receiving  a  miserable  salary,  paid  as  to 
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merchant's  derka  of  the  goverDment,  with  a  temporal  power  jealous  of  ill 
spiritual  ioflueDce,  and  the  whole  mind  of  the  nation  infected  with  infidelity— 
year  after  year  they  are  winning  ground,  they  are  making  themseWes  felt, 
they  present  a  front  before  which  even  the  tyranny  of  centralization  pauses  is 
its  career,  counts  ever  and  anon  the  cost  of  the  conflict,  and  recoils  from  iu 
aggression.  In  the  very  midst  of  the  corruptions  of  Paris,  we  are  told  tkat 
Jifiy  thousand  converts,  the  pure  gold  of  the  church,  exists  as  a  centre,  which  is 
ever  drawing  more  around  them.  Infidelity  itself  talks  of  the  religious  move* 
ment,  and  fears  it,  and  would  fain  expel  its  most  tried  and  valorous  cham- 
pions— tiDO  hundred  destitute  men^  who  begin  their  profession  by  the  renunciatioii 
of  their  goods.  How  is  all  this  done?  What  power  is  thia  which  makes  its 
way  against  such  tremendous  odds  ?  If  any  fact  was  ever  patent  in  history, 
it  is  this — let  us  not  be  ashamed  to  own  it — it  is  the  power  of  the  Cross,  The 
Bishop,  residing  in  a  palace  which  he  has  not  the  funds  even  to  keep  in  repair^ 
with  a  smaller  income  than  a  little  tradesman  or  a  country  attomof^  has  no 
other  channel  for  his  cares  and  afifectioos  than  those  five  hundred  priests, 
who,  with  the  pay  of  day  labourers,  yet  charged  with  the  intimate  knowledge 
and  perilous  guidance  of  souls,  look  up  to  him  as  their  head  and  support, 
their  defender  and  champion  ....  The  priest,  detached  from  all  human  ties, 
representing  in  his  life  already  that  state  where  they  neither  marry  nor  are 
given  in  marriage ;  in  his  spiritual  character  greater  than  all  other  mea,  ia 
his  temporal  condition  lower  than  most. 

"  Consider  now  the  duties  and  habits  of  our  own  Church,  in  its  present 
practical  working,  by  the  side  of  this  of  France.  In  the  one,  every  bishop  or 
priest  offers  daily  the  tremendous  saciifice.  Daily  he  has  to  appear  in  that 
most  awful  presence,  where  nothing  unclean  can  stand :  daily  he  is  armed  agaiast 
those  spiritual  conflicts,  both  for  himself  and  others,  which  he  has  to  undergo, 
receiving  '•  the  holy  Bread  of  eternal  life,  and  the  Cup  of  everlasting  salva- 
tion.* In  the  other,  the  priest  at  rare  intervals,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances 
only  once  a  month,  approaches  the  Source  of  life  and  death.  But  what  is  the 
inward  condition  under  which  each  approaches  it  f  Ulie  one  is  under  complete 
spiritual  guidance,  taught,  as  a  first  element  of  the  spiritual  life,  that  constant 
and  rigorous  self-examination  must  be  practised,  and  for  every  sin  willingly  com- 
mitted after  baptism  penance  be  undergone  and  confession  made :  the  other, 
left  to  himself  in  that  work  most  perilous  to  human  frailty,  the  conduct  of  one's 
own  spiritual  state ;  nor,  again,  that  thus  left  to  himself,  he  can  work  by  a 
chart  in  which  the  hidden  shoals  are  pointed  out,  and  his  progress  noted.  AU» 
on  the  contrary,  in  this  inward  life^  so  unspeakably  important,  is  left  a  blank. 
How  can  he  guide  others,  who  has  never  been  taught  to  guide  himself,  or 
submit  himself  to  another's  guidance  ?  For  as  to  the  duties  of  the  priest,  is 
these  two  Churches — in  the  one,  the  very  main  duty  which  is  far  more 
important  than  all  others,  is  the  secret  guiding  of  consciences,  laden  with 
guilt  and  in  various  degrees  of  purification :  all  public  ministrations  ate 
immensely  inferior  to  this  in  importance.  Whereas  in  the  other  Church,  it  is 
these  public  ministrations  which  alone  exist  in  any  degree  of  efficacy.  ... 
Again  :  in  the  one  Church  a  compact  body  of  doctrine  and  a  line  of  preadiiog 
are  set  forth  ....  in  the  other,  it  frequently  happens  that  two  adjoioiog 
priests  are  at  issue  on  the  very  first  principles  of  Christian  doctrine.  .... 
Again  :  in  the  one  Church,  for  the  more  devoted  spirits,  religious  orders  and 
councils  of  perfection  exist,  and  celibacy  is  the  condition  of  all  superior 
spiritual  vocations ;  in  the  other  it  is  yet  in  practice  doubtful  whether  cotauels 
qf  perfection  are  not  inventions  of  the  Evil  One^  and  whether  the  putting  forth 
of  celibacy  as  meritorious  be  not  an  infringement  of  the  one  Sacrifice  offered  oo 

the  Cross The  work  of  educating  the  French  clergy  is  largely  io  the 

hands  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Sulpice,  a  celibate  body  of  course,  and  whose 
members  are  not  paid,  but  merely  clothed  and  boarded.  They  necessarily 
teach  one  uniform  dogma ;  that  is;  within  that  sufficiently  wide  range  of  doc- 
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trine  on  which  the  Church  has  set  ber  immutable  seal.  More  than  this,  they 
impress  one  uniform  sacerdotal  mould  and  type,  and  exercise  one  discipline  on 
all  committed  to  them More  yet  than  this ;  a  severe  ascetic  and  self- 
denying  character  is  from  the  beginning  attached  to  the  sacerdotal  life  ;  they 
take  the  Apostle  literally, '  No  man  that  warreth  entangleth  himself  with  the 
affairs  of  this  life  ;*  parents  who  consent  to  their  children  entering  into  the 
priesthood  think  and  speak  of  it  as  a  '  sacrifice  ;*  those  who  look  forward  to 
it  have  it  so  set  before  them,  and  can  count  the  cost  before  they  take  the  first 
step.  Few  situations  to  which  they  can  afterwards  be  called  require  the  exer- 
cise of  greater  self-denial  than  has  been  expected  from  them  from  the  first. 
Does  not  this  point  out  to  us  the  quarter  from  which  a  reform  among  our- 
selves must  proceed  ?  Surely,  before  the  laity  become  sound  churchmen,  the 
priesthood  must  be  uniformly  taught.  But  high-church  and  low-church,  not 
to  mention  the  interminable  shades  of  distinction  in  indfvidual  minds  between 
and  beyond  them,  are  utterly  incompatible  with  each  other.  After  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity*  they  part  company.  Until  then  the  Anglican  Church 
teaches  her  priests  an  uniform  dogma,  and  moulds  them  in  a  severe  and  uniform 
discipline,  she  cannot  hope  for  any  other  fate  than  that  her  bosom  should  be 
rent  with  interminable  heresies  and  divisions/* 

"  Again  :— 

"  Are  our  universities  at  present  a  fit  school  for  preparing  men  for  a  life  of 
the  utmost  patience,  self-denial,  and  humiliation  ?  Is  the  sacerdotal  type  im- 
pressed there  at  all  ?  Is  anything  like  an  uniform  dogma  known  ?  u  it  not 
precisely  there  that  moral  control  is  relaxed^  and  habits  of  indulgence  are  commonly 
introduced  ?  Is  there  any  attempt  made  to  form  the  inward  lifo  and  discern  a 
man's  vocation  ?  OA,  is  it  not  the  severest  censure  of  our  universities  even  to 
mention  such  things?  And  without  any  special  training,  without  any  know- 
ledge of  his  inward  state,  the  young  man  who  has  been  used  to  unrestricted 
company,  to  studies  almost  exclusively  classical  or  mathematical,  to  every  kind 
of  wordly  amusement  and  sport,  or  to  travel  at  the  time  of  life  most  perilous 
to  innocence,  is  taken  and  made  a  priest  of,  and  sent  to  the  cure  of  souls  in  a 
parish.  Can  any  state  of  deeper  practical  corruption  than  this  be  well  imagined? 
Or  any  system  more  thoroughly  opposed  to  that  pursued  in  the  Church  which 
is  proverbially  mentioned  among  us  as  corrupt.** — (Pp.  346 — 53.) 

'<  Id  like  manner,  Mr.  Marriott  pertinently  observes : — 

*<  What  I  have  seen  has  led  me  to  reflect  bitterly  on  Mr.  Bowdler*s  *  Quid 
Romse  faciam  ?*  The  answer  is.  All  that  you  try  in  vain  to  do  in  England. 
For,  in  sober  truth,  he  has  only  told  us  that  what  exists  there  in  practice  exists 
with  us  in  theory.  However,  I  agree  with  him  that  it  is  our  duty  to  put  it  in 
practice  at  home.  But  how  to  get  ecclesiastics  to  live  in  primitive  brother- 
hood and  primitive  poverty  ?  How  to  bring  people  to  confession  ?  How  to 
indttce  candidates  for  holy  orders  to  submit  to  education  ?  How  to  get  the  oppor- 
tunity of  restoring  the  daily  Sacrifice  ?  How  to  warm  our  churches  with 
devotion,  so  that  people  may  come  in  and  be  cheered  and  helped  in  their 
prayers  ?  These  are  questions  to  which  he  has  supplied  no  answer  ;  and  the 
answer  is  not  easy.  It  requires  every  allowance  for  the  reserved  and  retiripg 
character  of  the  English,  to  hope  that  we  are  not,  even  in  comparison  with  the 
French,  a  fallen  peopled — (Pp.  107, 8.) 

**  Mr.  Allies,  again  : — 

'*I  am  greatly  struck  with  the  power  exercised  in  the  Roman  Church 

**  *  This,  of  course,  is  not  the  place  for  entering  upon  such  a  subject,  bat  Mr.  Allies 
even  understates  the  amount  of  disagreement  between  the  clergy  of  his  own  ehorcb. 
For  this  very  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  held  by  Evangelicals,  is  as  different  from 
the  same  doctrine  as  held  by  the  more  orthodox,  as  darkness  is  from  light." 
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by  the  great  dogma  of  the  Real  Presence.     It  is   the   centre  tnd  life  ci 
the    whole.      It    is   the   secret   support   of   the    priest's    self-denying  aii»- 
sion  ;  by  it  mainly  the  religions  orders  maintain   themselves ;  the  waraicst, 
dep|)Cbt,   lowliest,  most  triumphant    and    enraptured    feelings   surroaod  it; 
the  nun  that  adores  in  silence  for  hoars  together,  one   from  the  other  takiag 
up  that  solitary  awful  watch  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  King  of  Kings; 
the  crowd  of  worshippers  that  kneel  at  the  blessed  yet  fearful  moment  when 
earth  and  heaven  are  united  by  the  coming  down  of  the  mystical  Bridegrooa 
into  the  tabernacle  of  His  Church  :  the  pious  soul  that  not  once  or  twice,  bat 
many  times,  during  the  day  humbles  itself  before  him ;  the  congregations  wbidi 
close  the  day  by  their  direct   homage  to  Him,  as  present  in   the  threefold 
nature  of  man,  body,  soul,  and  spirit;  all  these  attest  the  deep  practical  im- 
port which  the  dogma  of  the  Real  Presence  exerts  on  the  Catholic  mind.  Are 
not  their  churches  holier  to  the  believing  soul  than  was  the  temple  of  Jemsaleii 
when  the  visible  glory  of  the  Lord  descended  on  it  ?     For  does  not  the  siogle 
lamp  burning  befuie  the  shrine  indicate  a  Presence  inexpressibly  more  gra- 
cious, condescending,  and  exalting  to  man  ?     In  Catholic  countries,  the  offer- 
ing of  direct  adoration,  the  contemplation  of  the  mind  absorbed  in  the  abyss  of 
the   Incarnation,  never  ceases  one  instant  of  the  day  or  night.     It  is  the  re- 
sponse of  the  redeemed  heart  for  ever  making  to  Him, '  who  when  He  took 
upon  11  im  to  deliver  man,  did  not  abhor  the  Virgin's  womb.'     When  I  con- 
trast this  with  [English  habits]  ....  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  Roman  Catholic 
wfio  regards  the  English  Chmrh  at  a  sheer  apoitoay^  a  recoil  from  all  that  is  con- 
trolling,  ennobling,  and  transcendental  in  faith  to  a  blank  gulf  of  unbelief.*'— 
(Pp.  331—9.) 

**  Is  all  this  the  lauguage  of  an  Anglican  or  a  Ckitholic  ?  The  following 
will  be  very  interesting  to  our  readers  :  it  occurs  in  the  course  of  a 
conversation  held  by  Mr.  Allies  with  M.  I'Abbe  Ratisbonne,  author 
of  the  Life  of  St.  Bernard  ;  a  brother  of  the  M •  RatisboDDe,  so  mira- 
culously converted  from  Judaism  by  a  vision  of  our  Blessed  Lady. 

"  lie  suid  ....  'My  brother,  two  hours  after  his  conversion,  was  seen  by 
Cardinal  Mezzofaoti,  who  was  ready  to  throw  himself  on  his  knees  in  adora- 
tion to  God.  Nothing  was  known  of  my  brother  at  Rome,  and  at  first  great 
apprehensions  were  entertained  as  to  what  his  character  might  le.  lie  had 
never  read  two  pages  of  the  Bible ;  never  received  any  religious  instruction 
whatever  ;  was  altogether  of  a  light  and  superficial  character.  The  Blessed 
Virgin  appeared  to  him  as  close  as  I  am  to  you  :  she  made  a  motion  to  him 
that  he  should  remain  quiet  under  the  Divine  influence.  On  rising  oat  of  his 
ecstasy  he  had  received  intuitivelj/  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  Faith,  He 
came  and  lived  three  months  with  me  ;  I  never  talked  with  him  as  to  what  he 
should  do ;  1  carefully  abstained  from  exercising  any  influence  over  him.  I 
had,  indeed,  great  apprehensions  of  him,  as  to  what  his  future  life  would  be 
at  the  end  of  that  time.  I  said  to  him, '  I  am  going  to  offer  mass  for  yon,  to 
know  what  your  future  vocation  will  be.*  He  replied,  without  the  slightest 
hesitation  or  emotion,  *  I  am  in  no  doubt  about  that.  Two  courses  are  open 
to  me  :  one  is,  to  become  a  priest  and  to  live  here  with  you  ....  the  other  is, 
to  enter  into  the  company  of  Jesus.  /  don't  know  what  that  is,  but  I  shall 
become  a  Jcxitit,*  I  was  very  much  astonished.  *  As  tu  bien  r^fl^hi?*  je  lui 
di.«. — '  Je  n*y  ai  pas  i^^ll^'chi,  mais  la  S.  Vierge  me  Va  dit.* ....  He  knew  so 
little  what  the  Jesuits  were  ;  he  had  so  great  an  apprehension  what  would 
happen  to  him :  that  when  he  left  me  he  agreed,  that  if  he  was  unhappy,  he 

would  put  a  certain  mark  in  his  letter  for  me  to  come  and  see  him but 

now,  since  he  has  been  three  years  among  them,  he  has  never  had  even 
'  Tombre  de  la  peine.'  /  believe  he  has  more  than  once  had  a  repetition  of  the 
grace  he  had  at  Home ;  but  1  have  never  asked  him  on  the  subject ....  Prewkna 
to  his  conversion  he  never  hud  visiont  or  an^f  thing  of  the  kind,''^^Pp,  45^7.) 
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<«  We  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  three  letters  written  by  Mr.  Alliea 
and  his  two  friends,  Messrs.  Wynn  and  Pollen,  on  their  visit  to  the 
*  Addolorata.'  We  need  hardly  add  that  all  three  were  most  fully 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  miracle  of  which  she  is  the  subject. 
We  would  also  refer  to  the  careful  and  laborious  examination  made 
by  the  author  into  the  evidence  for  two  miraculous  cures  of  blindness 
which  took  place  while  he  was  in  France,  and  his  firm  belief  in  their 
truth.  But  it  is  endless  to  specify  all  the  particulars  in  this  volume 
which  will  interest  our  readers ;  nor  do  we  happen  to  be  acquainted 
with  any  Cathoiic  work  in  English,  which  is  so  replete  with  most  valu- 
able information  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  French  Church. 

**  Mr.  Allies  has  assuredly  done  no  small  service  to  the  object  he  has 
so  near  at  heart — the  promotion  of  Catholic  unity ;  though  the  good 
effect  of  his  labours  mag  take  a  slightlg  different  direction^  from  that 
which  he  toould  himself  have  chosen.  Sorry  are  we  that  we  are  obliged 
to  enter  into  any  controversy  with  so  generous  and  Catholic-minded 
a  writer;  nor  would  we  have  done  so,  but  that  his  personal  allusion 
to  this  journal  seems  almost  to  require  it.  In  our  next  notice  of  this 
work,  then,  we  shall  discuss  with  Mr.  Allies  one  or  two  of  the  points 
which  he  has  raised.** — Tablet, 


CHURCH  ENDOWMENT  BILL,  1843. 

XEMORANBUX  TO  ACCOXPANT  THE  BILL  *'T0  MAKS  BETTER  PBOVISION  FOR 
THE  CURB  OF  SOULS  IN  POPULOUS  PARISHES." 

[Ordered  to  be  reprinted  26th  March,  1849.] 

In  order  to  supply  an  immediate  fund  ^'to  make  better  provision 
for  the  spiritual  care  of  populous  parishes,*'  this  Bill  enacts,  that  the 
governors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  may  forthwith  transfer  the  sum  of 
600,000/.,  of  their  parliamentary  grants  fund,  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  for  England ;  and  that  this  capital  stock  may  be  used 
by  the  Commissioners,  as  income,  under  schemes  and  orders  in  coun- 
cil ;  the  intention  being  thus  to  create  immediate  permanent  endow- 
ments or  augmentations,  to  the  extent  of  30,000/.  sterling  per  annum. 

To  meet  the  clergy  payments,  now  annually  made  by  the  Bounty 
Board  by  means  of  the  dividends  of  this  stock,  the  Commissioners  are 
to  pay  to  them  the  amount  of  those  dividends,  half-yearly ;  being  re- 
lieved (so  long  as  the  dividends  are  paid)  from  replacing  the  princi- 
pal stock  ;  unless  required  to  do  so  after  thirty  years. 

Power  is  given  to  the  Bounty  Board  to  lend,  if  they  see  fit,  and  to 
the  Commissioners  to  borrow,  further  sums,  of  the  same  stock,  upon 
the  same  terms. 

As  the  security  for  the  due  payment  of  the  dividends,  and  for  a 
return  of  the  principal,  upon  a  requisition  after  thirty  years,  or  at  any 
previous  time  if  the  dividends  are  not  regularly  paid,  the  Bill  creates 
a  mortgage  upon  the  whole  of  the  property  vested  and  to  be  vested  in 
the   Commissioners,  with  a  simple  mode  of  legal  remedy;  and  to 
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render  this  security  incapable  of  being  materially  reduced  in  Tilae, 
it  guards  the  Commissioners'  powers  of  leasing  and  alienation,  bj 
enacting  that  all  fines  and  all  purchase  monies  received  hj  them  shall, 
unless  applied  in  replacing  the  stocic,  be  treated  as  capital,  and  be,  u 
soon  as  convenient,  re-invested  in  land. 

In  order  to  justify  the  proposed  arrangement,  it  has  been  sboiro, 
by  careful  and  elaborate  calculations  made  by  Mr.  Morgan,  that  the 
revenues  of  the  Commissioners  will  be  sufficient,  not  only  to  redeem 
all  the  pledges  already  given  by  their  own  published  resolutions,  aod 
moreover  to  provide  for  the  due  payment  of  the  dividends  upon  the 
borrowed  stock,  but  also  to  take  upon  themselves,  when  that  stock 
shall  be  exhausted,  the  whole  newly  created  perpetual  annuity  of 
80,000/. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  1660  the  probable  value  of  the  estates 
already  vested  in  the  Commissioners  will  be  above  900,000/. ;  which 
will  purchase  (assuming  90/.  as  the  medium  price  of  three  per  cent 
stock)  the  required  perpetual  annuity  of  80,000/. 

The  pledges  already  given  by  the  Commissioners  may  be  stated  as 
within  30,000/.,  but  say  32,000/.  per  annum ;  and  if  to  this  be 
added  the  18,000/.  dividends  upon  the  Stock  borrowed,  the  total  ad- 
ditional amount  of  charge  accruing  by  uncertain  increments  as  to  the 
82,000/.,  and  by  increments  of  1,000/.  per  annum  as  to  the  16,000/., 
will  be  50,000/. 

Now  a  calculation  has  also  been  made  of  the  probable  rate  at  which 
the  revenues  arising  to  the  Commissioners  from  corporate  chapter  pro- 
perty, by  reason  of  the  suspension  of  canonries,  will  increase ;  and 
the  result  is,  that  anMncome  may  be  safely  expected  from  this  source, 
amounting,  in  1660,  to  42,000/.  per  annum,  and  reaching  that  point 
by  considerable,  though  of  course  uncertain,  increments. 

It  only  therefore  remains  to  provide  at  that  date  8,000/.  per 
annum  more,  from  other  sources ;  and  to  show  that  the  increments  by 
which  the  whole  .50,000/.  per  annum  will  accrue  will  meet  the  inter- 
mediate demand. 

The  estates  now  vested  in  the  Commissioners  are  about  one-third 
part  in  number  of  the  whole ;  and  this  proportion  has  fallen  in  eight 
years — viz.,  since  the  passing  of  the  first  Suspension  Act,  in  1885. 

All  the  appointments  to  prebends,  &c.,  by  the  vacancy  of  which 
these  estates  fall  in,  having  of  course  been  made  prior  to  that  date,  it 
may  not  unreasonably  be  expected,  that  at  least  another  third  part, 
probably  a  much  larger  proportion,  will  fall  during  the  interval  be- 
tween this  time  and  1660. 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that,  although  about  one-third  part  in 
numberf  the  estates  fallen  do  not  amount  to  that  proportion  in  wjUue; 
and,  moreover,  that  besides  those  upon  lease,  which  alone  form  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Morgan's  calculation,  there  are  some  estates  actually  in 
hand,  and  already  producing  3,400/.  per  annum. 

And  again,  the  proceeds  of  sinecure  rectories,  already  amounting  to 
2,400/.  per  annum,  and  ultimately  estimated  at  above  14,000/.,  should 
be  taken  into  account. 
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It  may  be  urged,  with  reference  to  the  computed  value  of  the 
estates  at  a  given  date,  that,  being  an  estimate  of  their  value  in  re- 
version, it  does  not  necessarily  prove  the  then  amount  of  available 
income. 

It  might  be  deemed  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  possible  objection  to 
say,  that  it  is  enough,  for  the  present  purpose,  to  show  such  a  value 
of  the  property  at  the  given  date,  designating  as  it  does  the  market 
price  of  the  reversion,  as  would  enable  the  Commissioners,  if  their 
actual  available  income  from  general  sources  should  not  then 
amount  to  the  required  sum,  to  raise,  by  mortgage,  whatever  may 
be  wanted,  within  the  extent  of  the  computed  value ;  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  rest  solely  on  this  answer,  if  the  following  further  ob* 
servations  be  well  founded. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Commissioners,  in  dealing  with  all  the  property 
vested  in  them,  will  feel  the  advantage  of  leaving  the  questions  of 
tenure  and  management  entirely  open,  and  unfettered  by  any  strict 
rules.  There  will  be,  under  such  a  course  of  proceeding,  various 
modes  by  which,  especially  by  their  combined  use,  the  reversionary 
value  may  in  reasonable  time  be  converted  into  an  available  income^ 
without  any  improvident  alienation  or  waste  of  church  property,  and 
without  forcibly  disturbing  the  present  system  of  tenures,  or  violating 
the  just  claims  of  the  lessees. 

It  may  sometimes  be  for  the  convenience  of  a  lessee,  to  purchase 
the  reversion  ;  and  if  a  sufficient  oifer  be  made  it  might  be  deemed 
right  to  accept  it,  under  the  restriction  of  treating  the  purchase 
money  as  capital :  its  re-investment  in  land  at  rack  rent,  and  in  stock 
eid  interim,  will  thus  at  once  produce  income,  proportionate  to  the  full 
amount  of  the  value  of  the  reversionary  interest  sold.  Or  a  similar 
result  might  be  arrived  at,  by  the  lessee  joining  with  the  Commis* 
sioners  in  a  sale,  to  some  third  party  desirous  of  possessing  the  pro- 
perty as  contiguous  to  his  own,  or  for  some  other  reason  ;  the  pur- 
chase money  being  apportioned,  and  the  share  of  the  Commissioners 
being  in  like  manner  invested  as  capital. 

Again,  a  lessee  may  be  willing  to  part  with  his  interest  at  a  fair 
price ;  and  in  such  a  case  the  money  received  for  the  reversionary 
interest  of  Estate  A.  (subject  to  a  lease  terminable  at  a  remote  and 
uncertain  period),  might  be  paid  for  the  leasehold  interest  in  Estate 
B.  (perhaps  similarly  situated),  which  would  thus  be  brought  into 
possession,  and  might  be  let  at  rack-rent. 

Virtually  the  same  result — namely,  converting  the  reversionary 
interest  into  annual  income,  would  be  attained  by  renewing  the  lease, 
and  investing  the  fine. 

Although,  therefore,  the  estimate  has  been  founded  upon  the  calcu- 
lated value  of  the  reversion  at  a  given  date,  it  is  obvious  that,  assuming 
a  free  but  well  regulated  and  judicious  system  of  management,  that 
value  does  represent  what  at  the  same  date  would  be,  or  may  have 
been  made,  the  produce  of  the  property  in  proportionate  annual  income. 

There  will  be  some  diminution  of  the  computed  value,  in  1860,  of 
the  estates  which  have  formed  the  subject  of  Mr.  Morgan's  calcula* 
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tion,  by  the  use  of  their  proceeds,  whether  in  rents  of  lands  ordin- 
dends  upon  stock,  in  the  meantime ;  and  if  these  estates  were  tk 
only  security  for  the  loan,  it  might  be  necessarj  to  compel  the  re- 
investment of  those  proceeds,  or  to  limit  their  use  to  the  purposes  of 
this  particular  Bill.  Some  allowance,  also,  must  be  made  fur  eerttio 
local  claims  upon  property,  recognised  by  the  Cathedral  Act<(.  Tk 
great  disproportion,  however,  of  the  whole  property  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, to  the  amount  of  the  loan,  amply  provides  for  both  these  di»- 
turbing  causes. 

The  general  expediency  of  the  arrangement  seems  to  be  unqoes- 
tionable.  By  the  convertible  use  of  two  kinds  of  property — viz.,  tk 
stock  in  the  hands  of  the  Bounty  Board,  and  the  estates  in  the  haiuk 
of  the  Commissioners,  and  by  resorting  to  the  capital  in  money  as 
present  income,  substituting  for  it  the  capital  in  land  which  will  pro- 
duce/u/t/re  income,  the  great  object  of  meeting  present  urgent  waoti 
is  answered  :  the  strict  pecuniary  result  to  the  church  being  precisely 
the  same  ;  because  to  whatever  extent  her  annual  income  may  here- 
after be  reduced,  she  will  have  profited  to  the  same  extent,  in  tk 
intermediate  use  of  money,  to  meet  a  crying  exigency  :  and  so  far  as 
the  clergy  are  concerned  whose  augmentations  are  charged  by  tk 
Bounty  Board  upon  the  borrowed  stock,  their  security  will  be  iroprof- 
ing  every  year,  as  it  gradually  becomes  converted  from  stock  into 
land. 


THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY. 

The  National  Society  has  printed  the  following  most  interesting 
summary  of  the  results  of  the  inquiry  recently  made  into  the  state 
of  Church  schools. 

RESULT   OF    CHURCH    SCHOOL    INQUIRY. 

An  inquiry  into  the  amount  and  character  of  the  proviciion  made  in 
Church  Schools  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  instituted  by  the 
National  Society  in  1846,  having  been  now  completed,  the  (^ommiftee 
are  enabled  to  exhibit,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  nature  and  extent  of 
that  provision ;  and  they  solicit  from  the  members  of  the  Society  a 
calm  and  thoughtful  review  of  the  magnitude  and  unparalleled  succesd 
of  the  recent  efforts  of  the  Church  —  a  success  which  may  be 
endangered,  and  must  be  greatly  impeded,  by  divisions  amongst  its 
own  members. 

Tt  appears  that  the  Church  has  in  her  schools  no  less  than  1,422,659 
children,  of  whom  95o,86o  are  receiving  daily  instruction  ;  that  there 
are  22,245  schools,  of  which  17,015  are  daily  schools.  In  this  calcu- 
lation a  double  school,  that  is,  a  school  for  boys  and  girls  under  one 
roof,  but  conducted  by  a  master  and  mistress  in  separate  rooms,  has 
generally  been  reckoned  as  two  schools. 

The  number  of  buildings  used  for  educational  purposes  is  21,904, 
but  in  this  number  are  included  rooms  of  every  description  in  which 
schools  are  held,  including  dames*  cottages,  portions  ol  churches,  and 
vestry-rooms. 
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The  number  of  school-rooms  is  16,715;  of  which  number  5189 
are  neither  legally  nor  virtually  secured  for  the  purposes  of  education. 

The  number  of  residences  for  teachers  is  9129  ;  of  which  only  4800 
can  be  considered  legally  or  virtually  secured  to  their  respective  schools. 

The  paid  masters  and  mistresses  of  schools  amount  in  the  whole  to 
2d»415;  but  from  this  number  should  be  deducted  3210  mistresses  of 
schools  commonly  known  as  dames*  schools — ^leaving  20,205  as  the 
number  of  teachers  of  schools  (9853  male,  and  10,352  female)  par- 
takingy  more  or  less,  of  a  parochial  character.  It  should,  however,  be 
observed,  that  ail  dames*  schools  are  not  included  in  the  returns ; 
such  only  have  been  inserted  as  are  in  some  degree  under  the  control 
of  the  parochial  clergy,  or  are  considered  as  aids  in  supplying  a  Church 
of  England  education  to  the  poor. 

It  appears  that,  in  addition  to  the  number  of  paid  teachers,  there 
are  2155  male,  and  2256  female,  making  a  total  of  no  fewer  than  441 1 
paid  monitors. 

The  number  of  gratuitous  teachers  is  53,509 — via.,  23,214  males, 
and  30,295  females. 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers  (including  an  estimate  for  the  salaries 
not  returned)  amount  to  the  sum  of  621,362/.;  and  the  whole  expense 
of  maintaining  the  schools,  including  salaries,  and  allowing  for  returns 
wanting,  may  be  reckoned  at  874,947/.  The  sources  from  which  this 
income  is  derived  are  very  various,  and  include  the  weekly  or  quar- 
terly payments  received  for  the  instruction  of  the  children.  In  a 
considerable  number  of  the  schools,  however,  the  instruction  is  entirely 
gratuitous,  the  proportion  of  free  to  pay  schools  being  one  to  two,  or 
7367  free  schools,  and  14,878  pay  schools. 

The  number  of  parishes  and  ecclesiastical  districts  which  possess  no 
Church  School  whatever,  is  1172,  having  a  population,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, of  776,633;  while  3144  possess  a  Sunday  school  only,  or  a 
dame*8  school  only,  or  both,  having  a  population  in  the  aggregate  of 
1,556,367.  A  proportion  of  these,  however,  have  no  doubt  too  small 
a  population  to  require  a  National  School  building. 

The  whole  amount  of  grants  voted  by  the  Society  since  its  founda- 
tion in  181 1  to  schools  throughout  the  country,  is  243,3^30/.,  the  greater 
part  of  which  sum  has  been  devoted  to  building  school-rooms  and 
teachers'  residences.  This  amount  of  grants  does  not,  however, 
include  the  grants  voted  by  the  diocesan  and  local  societies,  which 
must  be  very  considerable.  In  1838,  it  was  ascertained  that  at  least 
21,292/.  had  been  voted  in  grants  by  the  then  existing  district  societies, 
and  since  that  time  many  new  diocesan  boards  have  been  established, 
and  of  the  considerable  funds  placed  at  their  disposal,  a  large  propor- 
tion has  been  distributed  in  grants  to  schools  in  their  several  localities. 

In  1838,  the  whole  amount  of  grants  voted  by  the  parent  Society, 
since  its  establishment  in  1811  (twenty -seven  years),  had  been — 

£114,490 
From  1838  to  1847  (inclusive)  this  amount 

was  increased  by  the  large  sum  of .     .     .      128,840 

Making  a  total  of £243,330 
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And  being  for  the  last  nine  years  at  the  rate  of  14^15/.  per  anoom, 
and  showing  also  an  increase  of  10,075/.  more  a  year,  than  in  tbe 
previous  years  of  the  Society's  existence,  from  1811  to  1898. 

In  the  last  five  years  1940  grants  have  been  made  by  tbe 
Society,  for  erecting  and  enlarging  school  buildiDgs,  estimated  to  cost 
767,980/. 

2.  The  result  of  the  inquiry  will,  in  some  degree,  be  shown  by 
comparing  the  returns  of  the  number  of  schools  and  scholars  made  oo 
the  present  occasion  with  those  of  the  year  1837,  when  the  laM 
general  inquiry  was  made  by  the  National  Society.  The  followiDg 
are  the  returns  : — 

XstiniAted  Dmflf  Sondaf  Daflf  Soadij' 

Inqairy.  PopaUtion.  Schools.         Schocris.        Stboiaxm, 


In  1847      17,224,148       17,015      5,230      955,865      466,794 
In  1837      15,084,941       10,856      6,068      558,180      438,280 

The  following  table  shows  the  numbers  of  children  in  England  and 
Wales  for  whom  school  provision  would  be  needed  on  two  hypotheses 
— one,  that  every  child  in  the  kingdom  received  five  years' schooling; 
and  the  other,  that  every  child  remained  at  school  eight  years : 


Number  of  Children  between  7  ,  c^^\r^    o  a^a  OM     i  a'T^i 
5  and  10  years  of  age    .     ^  l,«32,50tJ     ^020,083      187,577 

Number  between  4  and  12 .    .  2,926,512     3,226,072     299,560 

This  increase  comprises  rich  and  poor.  Churchmen  and  Dissenten; 
and  the  provision  made  by  the  Church  alone  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  poor,  between  1837  and  1847,  very  far  exceeds  the 
entire  increase  of  school-going  children.  On  the  first  of  the  above 
hypotheses,  the  increase  of  children  under  daily  instruction  in  Chuirh 
of  England  schools  would  be  210,108  above  the  number  required 
by  the  additional  population.  But  it  will  be  obvious  that  the 
provision  made  exceeds  that  amount,  inasmuch  as  schools  arc 
rarely  full,  and  in  the  last  five  years  the  grants  made  by  the  Societi 
for  school-buildings  are  intended  to  provide  accommodation  foi 
265,542  children. 


THE  LAW  OF  MARRIAOE. 

From  a  very  useful  tract  on  this  subject  we  extract  the  followin 
passage,  which  contains  a  clear  and  intelligible  statement  of  th 
argument  from  the  xviiith  chapter  of  Leviticus. 

"  Is  the  marriage  of  a  man  with  his  wife's  sister  fairly  included  in  th 
enactments  of  this  chapter  f 

1  believe  it  is  so  included,  and  that  it  is  to  be  found  between  verse 
6—17. 

Firstly^  Because  the  whole  church  for  1500  years,  and  our  owi 
church  for  350  years  more,  have  thus  understood  the  chaptei 
And—  ^ 
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Secondly^  Because  a  critical  examination  of  the  chapter  from  the 
6th  to  the  17th  verse  leads  me  to  the  conclusion,  that  not  merely  the 
degree  in  question,  but  every  degree  in  our  table  is  so  contained, 
either  expressly  or  by  implication  ;  i.  e.,  either  in  so  many  words,  or 
by  the  laws  of  converse  and  analogy.  For  instance,  a  nephew  is  for- 
bidden in  so  many  words  to  marry  his  aunt.  By  the  law  of  converse, 
an  aunt  may  not  marry  her  nephew.  By  the  law  of  analogy,  as  the 
relationship  of  uncle  and  niece  is  analogous  to  that  of  aunt  and  nephew, 
an  uncle  may  not  marry  his  niece. 

On  the  first  ground  of  belief,  the  church's  understanding  of  Scrip- 
ture, I  will  not  enter  at  present.  You  will  find  it  treated  of  at  length 
in  larger  works ;  but  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  to  you,  as  briefly  aa 
I  can,  my  second  ground  of  belief. 

The  words  of  the  chapter.  Lev.  xviii.  6 — 17,  are  as  follow: — 

*'  6.  None  of  yoa  shall  approach  to  any  that  is  near  of  kin  to  him,  to  nncover 
their  nakedness :  I  am  the  Lord.  7.  The  nakedness  of  thy  father,  or  the  naked- 
ness of  thy  mother,  shalt  thoa  not  uncover :  she  is  thy  mother ;  thoa  shalt  not 
nneover  her  nakedness.  8.  The  nakedness  of  thy  father's  wife  shalt  thoa  not 
uncover:  it  is  thy  father's  nakedness.  9.  The  nakedness  of  thy  sister,  the  daughter 
of  thy  flrther,  or  daughter  of  thy  mother,  whether  she  be  bom  at  home,  or  bom 
abroad,  even  their  nakedness  thou  sbalt  not  uncover.  10.  The  nakedness  of  thy 
son's  daoghter,  or  of  thy  daughter's  daughter,  even  their  nakedness  thou  shalt  not 
nnoover:  for  theirs  is  thine  own  nakedness.  11.  The  nakedness  of  thy  father's 
wife's  daughter,  begotten  of  thy  fkther,  she  is  thy  sister,  thou  shalt  not  uncover  her 
nakedness.  12.  Thou  shalt  not  uncover  the  nakedness  of  thy  father's  sister:  she 
is  thy  fiither's  near  kinswoman.  13.  Thou  shalt  not  uncover  the  nakedness  of  thy 
mother's  sister:  for  she  is  thy  mother's  near  kinswoman.  14.  Thou  shalt  not 
uncover  the  nakedness  of  thy  &ther's  brother,  thou  shalt  not  approach  to  his  wife : 
she  is  thine  aunt  15.  Thou  shalt  not  uncover  the  nakedness  of  thy  daughter-iu- 
law:  she  is  thy  son's  wife ;  thou  shalt  not  uncover  her  nakedness.  16.  Thou  shalt 
not  uncover  the  nakedness  of  thy  brother's  wife:  it  is  thy  brother's  nakedness. 
17.  Thou  shalt  not  uncover  the  nakedness  of  a  woman  and  her  daughter,  neither 
shalt  thou  take  her  son's  daughter,  or  her  daughter's  daughter,  to  uncover  her 
nakedness ;  for  they  are  her  near  kinswomen :  it  is  wickedness." 

And  here  is  the  Table.  I  have  mentioned  after  each  forbidden 
degree,  the  verse  in  which  it  is  forbidden,  in  one  of  the  ways  which  I 
have  mentioned. 

A  Man  may  not  marry  his — 

1.  Grandmother  .        .  .        .      Verse  10  forbids  a  man  to  marry  his 

grand-daughter;  therefore, conversely 
a  woman  may  not  marry  her  grand- 
father :  therefore,  analogously,  a  man 
may  not  marry  his  grandmother. 

2.  Orand/aiher's  Wife   -    ,  .1    Both  of  these  are  considered  to  be  grand- 

3.  Wife'i  Grandmother  .3        mothers.  Why?  By  analogy; because, 

in  verse  8,  a  father's  wife  is  looked 
upon  as  a  mother ;  and  in  verse  17,  a 
wife's  mother  is  not  to  be  married. 

2b2 
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A  Man  may  not  marry  his — 

4.  Father'a  Sister 

5.  Mother*M  Sister 

6.  Father'e  Brother^s  Wife  . 


1 7.  Mother's  Brother's  Wife . 

8.  Wi/e*a  Father's  Sister     . 

9.  Wife's  Mother's  Sister    . 

10.  Mother   .        •        .        . 


:  ;i 


11.  Step-MoOier   •        •        .        •        • 


IS.  Wife's  MoOur 


•        • 


13.  Daughter 


14.   Wife's  Daughter     .         .         .        . 


15.  5«i'*  ITi/fe 


Verie  12  forbids 
many  words. 

Verse  13  forbids  this 
many  words. 


eoBBeaion  la  » 


eonnexion  in  lo 


16.  Siiter 


17.  Wife's  Sister 


18.  Brother's  Wife        .... 


19.  5afi'«  Daughter 
20.' Daughter's  Daughter 


•  • 


•  • 


Verse  14  forbids  this  oonnezion  ia  to 
many  worda,  and  alludes  geaenllj 
to  the  coonexioo  of  a  nan  with  bs 
annt  as  an  nnlawAil  one. 

Verse  14  forbids  these  connexions  ia  tbe 
comprehensiTe  term  ''she  is  thiae 
aont" 

Verse  7  forbids  this  oonneaion  ia  so 
many  words. 

Verse  8  forbids  this  oonnezion  in  so 
many  words. 

Verse  17  forbids  this  connexion  ia  lo 
many  words — **  No  one  ia  to  marry  t 
woman  and  her  daughter.** 

Verse  7  forbids  a  man  to  marry  his 
mother ;  therefore,  analogooslyt  a  wo- 
man may  not  marnr  her  fother;  aad, 
therefore,  conyersefy,  a  man  may  not 
marry  his  dsnghter.  Again,  Terse  10 
forbids  marriage  with  a  danghtei^i 
daughter ;  a  fortiori^  therefore,  a  nua 
may  not  marry  hb  daughter.  A^a, 
▼erse  17,  forbids  marriage  witii  a  wife^ 
daughter;  dftfrHori^  therefore,  a  man 
may  not  marry  his  own  daughter. 

Verse  17  forbids  this  connexion  in  so 
many  words — **  No  one  is  to  marry  a 
woman  and  her  daughter.'* 

Verse  15  forbids  this  connexion  in  ao 
many  words. 

Verses  9  and  1 1  forbid  this  connexion 
in  so  many  words. 

Verse  16  forbids  this  by  the  law  of 
analogy.  It  is  said  there,  that  a  man 
may  not  marry  his  brother's  wife,  i,  e. 
that  a  woman  may  not  marry  two 
brothers ;  analogousljr,  a  man  may  not 
marry  two  sisters,  t.  e.  he  may  not 
marry  his  wife's  sister. 

Verse  16  forbids  this  connexion  in  so 
many  words. 

Verse  10  forbids  this  conneaion  in  so 
many  words. 

Verse  10  forbids  this  connexion  in  ao 
many  words. 
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A  Man  may  not  marry  his- 

21.  S(m*sSom*s  Wife    . 

22.  Danghier's  Son's  Wife    . 


23.  Wif^s  SoiCm  Daughter 
4.   mfe'B  -  - 


24.  Wife'9  Daughter's  Daughter 

25.  Brother's  Daughter 

26.  Sister's  DaughUr    . 

27.  Brother's  Son's  Wife 

28.  Sister's  Son's  Wife 

29.  Wc't  Brother's  Daw^Oer  * 

30.  Wtfiis  Sister's  Daughter 


■\ 


\ 


Verse  10  forbidf  these  connexions  by 
implication,  for  these  are  considered 
grand-daughters;  and  if,  in  verse  8, 
a  fikther's  wife  is  looked  upon  as  a 
mother,  by  analogy,  a  soti*s  son's  wife, 
or  a  danghtcT^s  son's  wife,  shonld  be 
looked  upon  as  a  grand-daughter. 

Verse  17  forbids  these  connexions  in  so 
many  words. 

Verse  14  forbids  these  connexions  by 
implication ;  for  there  it  is  said,  that  a 
man  may  not  marry  his  aunt;  con- 
yersely,  therefore,  a  woman  may  not 
marry  her  nephew;  and  therefore, 
by  analogy,  a  man  may  not  marry 
his  niece. 


A  Woman  may  not  marry  with  her — 
1.  Grandfather 


2.  Grandmother's  Husband 

3.  Huabands  Grandfather 


4.  Father's  Brother 

5.  Mother's  Brother    . 

6.  Father's  Sister's  Husband 

7.  Mother's  Sister's  Husband 

8.  Husband's  Father's  Brother 

9.  Husbands  Mother's  Brother 

10.  Father    •        .        .        • 


! 


11.  Step-Father 


12.  Husband^s  Father  . 


13.  Son 


14.  Husbands  Son 


Verse  10  forbids  this  connexion  by  im- 
plication. It  is  there  said,  that  a  man 
may  not  marry  his  graod-daoghter } 
therefore,  conyersely,  a  woman  may 
not  marry  her  grand&ther. 

Both  of  these  are  to  be  considered  as 
grandfathers.  These  cases  are  ana- 
logous to  those  of  grandfather's  wife, 
and  wife's  grandmother. 

Verse  14  forbids  a  man  to  marry  his 
aunt ;  therefore,  by  analogy,  a  woman 
may  not  marry  her  uncle. 


Verse  7  forbids  a  man  to  marry  his 
mother;  therefore,  by  analogy,  a  wo- 
man may  not  marry  her  fiither. 

Verse  8  forbids  a  man  to  marry  his 
step-mother ;  therefore,  by  analogy,  a 
woman  may  not  marry  her  step- 
father. 

Verse  17  forbids  a  man  to  marry  a 
woman  and  her  daughter,  k.  e.,  to  marry 
his  wife's  mother ;  therefore,  by  ana- 
logy, a  woman  may  not  marry  her 
husband's  fether. 

Verse  7  forbids  a  man  to  marry  his 
mother ;  conversely,  therefore,  a  wo- 
man may  not  marry  her  son. 

Verse  17  forbids  a  man  to  marry  a 
woman  and  her  daughter ;  t.  e.,  to  marry 
bis  wife's  daughter;  therefore,  by 
analogy,  a  woman  may  not  marry  her 
husbuid's  son. 
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A  Woman  may  not  marry  with  her — 

15.  Daughter's  Husband  .       •      Vene  15  forbids  a  man  to  marry  hii 

son's  "wife ;  therefore,  by  intlOTt  t 
woman  may  not  marry  her  dau^ter^i 
husband. 


16.  Broikir 


17.  Husbands  Brother . 


18.  Sister's  Husband    . 


19.  Son's  Son 

20.  Daughter's  Son 


21.  Son's  Daughter's  Husband 

22.  Daughter's  Daughter's  Husband 


23.  Husbands  Son's  Son 

24.  Husbands  Daughter's  Son 


25.  Brother's  Son 

26.  Sister's  Son    .        • 

27.  Brother's  Daughter's  Husband 

28.  Sister's  Daughter's  Husband 

29.  Husbands  Brother's  Son 
SO.  Husbands  Sister's  Son  . 


:! 


:! 


Verses  9  and  1 1  forbid  a  man  to  mirry 
his  sister  or  half-sister;  therefore,  by 
analogy,  a  woman  may  not  marry  ha 
brother  or  half-brother. 

Verse  16  fortnds  a  man  to  marry  hit 
brother's  wife;  hi  other  words,  two 
brothers  may  not  marry  the  mae 
woman;  conTerselr,  a  woman  mty 
not  marry  two  brotnen»  L  e.,  her  b«- 
band's  broUier. 

Verse  16  forbids  this  oonneziim  by  tbe 
law  of  analogy.  It  is  said  there  tbst 
a  woman  may  not  marry  two  farothen ; 
by  analogy,  therefore,  a  man  may  sot 
marry  two  sisters ;  or,  conTcrsely,  tbst 
two  sisters  may  not  marry  the  ssme 
man,  t.e.,  that  a  woman  may  not  many 
her  sister's  husband. 

Verse  10  forbids  a  man  to  marry  kii 
grand-daughter;  by  the  law  of  ana- 
logy, therefore,  a  woman  may  not 
marry  her  grandson. 

Forbidden  on  the  same  groonds  os 
which  a  man  is  forbidden  to  nanr 
those  who  are  considered  hii  grsad- 
daughters. 

Verse  17  fbrbids  these  oonnczioBf  hj 
analogy.  A  man  may  not  wMirjhs 
wife's  son's  daughter,  or  his  wiie'i 
daughter's  daughter;  therefore,  by 
analogy,  a  woman  may  not  marry  btf 
husband's  son's  son,  or  her  husbasiff 
daughter's  son. 

Verse  14  forbids  these  connexioDS  by 
implication ;  for  if  a  man  may  not 
marry  his  aunt,  conyersely,  an  sant 
may  not  marry  her  nephew. 


It  appears  from  this  examination,  that  every  degree  forbidden  is 
the  table  provided  by  the  Church  of  England,  is  forbidden,  either 
expressly,  or  by  implication  and  fair  inference,  in  Scripture. 

Some  persons,  however,  boldly  object  to  any  inference  whatever 
being  allowed.  They  will  have  nothing  forbidden  unless  it  is  itet 
down  in  so  many  words.  Now,  let  us  see  to  what  this  will  le^ 
them. 

Firstly,  It  is  not  $aid  that  a  father  may  not  marry  his  daughter. 
We  infer  that  to  be  unlawful  thus :  it  is  said  that  a  son  may  not  marry 
his  mother ;  conversely,  we  infer  that  a  mother  may  not  marry  her 
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SOD ;  and  then,  by  analogy,  we  infer  that  a  father  may  not  marry  1 
daughter.     But  this  is  a  prohibition  by  inference  ;  it  is  not  found 
so  many  words. 

Secondly,  It  is  not  said  that  an  uncle  may  not  marry  his  niec 
ff^e  infer  that  to  be  unlawful  thus :  it  is  said  that  a  nephew  may  n 
marry  his  aunt;  conversely,  we  infer  that  an  aunt  may  not  marry  h 
nephew ;  and  then,  by  analogy,  we  infer  that  an  uncle  may  not  mar 
his  niece. 

Thirdly,  In  the  same  way,  it  is  inferred  that  the  marriage  of  a  mi 
with  his  wife's  sister  is  unlawful.     It  is  said  that  a  woman  may  n 
marry  her  husband's  brother ;  and  this  case  is  exactly  analogous 
the  prohibition  of  a  man's  marriage  to  his  wife's  sister. 

Those,  therefore,  who  will  admit  nothing  but  what  is  set  down 
so  many  words  to  be  Scripture,  are  brought  to  this :  they  must  eith< 
allow  all  these  inferences,  or  none  of  them ;  i.  e.,  if  they  allow  a  mi 
to  marry  his  wife's  sister,  they  must  allow  an  uncle  to  marry  his  niec 
and  even  a  father  to  marry  his  daughter. 

There  is  another  strong  reason  for  the  admission  of  inference 
The  prohibition  on  the  woman's  side  of  the  table  are  all  of  them  i 
this  character.  The  restrictions  upon  marriage  in  the  chapter  i 
Leviticus  are  addressed  to  men.  fFe  infer  the  woman's  side  fro. 
what  is  said  to  men.  But,  after  all,  the  introductory  words  of  verse 
may  be  received  as  comprehending  the  whole  matter.  <*  None  of  yo 
shall  approach  to  any  that  is  near  of  kin  to  him,"  are  the  words  of  oi 
translation.  The  original  means,  literally,  <*  flesh  of  his  flesh,"  whic 
b  a  very  strong  expression  :  let  us  consider  its  purport.  It  include 
as  is  evident  from  the  instances  supplied,  connexions  by  consanguinit; 
that  is,  relationships  radiating  from  father  or  mother ;  and  connexioi 
of  affinity,  that  is,  relationships  radiating  from  husband  or  wife.  Ii 
deed,  husband  and  wife  are  emphatically  designated*  in  Scriptu] 
«<  one  flesh  ;"  nay,  so  mysteriously  are  they  one,  that  their  union 
even  to  supersede  that  of  blood,  and  is  selected  by  our  Lord  to  be  a 
emblem  of  His  union  with  His  Church.  One  would  think,  therefon 
that  the  sister  of  his  wife  is  quite  as  nearly  connected  with  a  man  i 
his  own  sister  or  half-sister ;  or,  at  any  rate,  that  if  the  brother  of  tli 
husband  is  forbidden  to  the  wife  as  a  lawful  alliance,  the  sister  of  tt 
wife  is  equally  forbidden  to  the  husband. 

The  result,  therefore,  of  a  close  examination  of  Lev.  xviii.  6 — 1! 
both  inclusive,  is  this :  that  any  relaxation  on  the  part  of  the  churc 
of  the  rule  by  which  marriage  with  a  wife's  sister  is  prohibited,  woul 
be  a  contravention  of  Scripture,  and  that,  not  merely  of  Scripture  i 
interpreted  by  all  Christendom  for  1500  years,  and  by  our  own  churc 
for  350  years  more,  but  of  Scripture  as  interpreted  by  the  ordinal 
laws  of  criticism  and  common  sense.f 

7 ' 

*  Gen.  ii.  23.  And  Adam  said,  This  is  now  bone  of  my  bones,  and  flesh  of  n 
flesh.  24.  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  shall  clea^ 
onto  his  wifSe :  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh. 

t  '*  A  Scriptore  Argument  agunst  permitting  Marria^  with  a  Wife's  Sistc 
In  a  Letter  to  a  Friend.    By  a  Clergyman."    London:  Rivingtons. 
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We  trust  that  there  are  not  many  among  the  clergy  disposed 
to  encourage  this  mischievous  attempt  to  relax  the  law  of  mar- 
riage. We  have  not  extracted  this  passage  Tor  their  conviction. 
But  those  who  wish  to  have  the  argument  from  Scripture  clearly 
and  succinctly  stated  will  find  the  foregoing  passage  useful. 
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A  Sermon  preached  at  Great  Saint  Mary's,  he  fore  the  Unwer§U^  of  Ccmbri^, 
on  ThursMii/t  March  Sf  1849:  the  nundried  and  Fiftieth  Annivcnary  of  tkt 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Blunt,  B.D., 
Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity.  Cambridge  :  John  Deighton ;  Loodoo  : 
Rivingtons. 

This  is  an  excellent  sermon,  on  an  occasion  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest,  and  worthy  to  be  associated  with  the  admirable  discoorK 
delivered  by  Mr.  Blunt's  predecessor,  Bishop  Marsh,  in  1811.  What 
is  to  be  admired  in  Mr.  Blunt*8  sermon  is  not  so  much  its  eloquence, 
—-and  it  is  both  eloquent  and  impressive — as  the  boldness  and  faith- 
fulness with  which  he  has  advocated  those  great  truths  which  receive 
so  little  countenance  in  the  liberal  theories  and  systems  of  modem 
statesmen  and  politicians.  We  wish  to  give  publicity  to  this  discoone, 
therefore,  in  order  that  the  all-important  truths  it  asserts  may  be  as 
widely  circulated  as  possible ;  and,  with  this  desire,  we  trust  that  the 
author,  and  the  venerable  Society  in  whose  behalf  this  sermon  was 
delivered,  will  appreciate  our  giving  somewhat  larger  extracts  from 
it  than  we  can  usually  find  space  for  in  a  notice  of  a  siogle 
sermon.  The  sentiments  expressed  with  so  much  force  and  clearness 
in  the  following  passages,  are  those  which  it  has  ever  been  the  object 
of  this  Magazine  to  propagate  and  defend :  and  regarding  the  great 
truth  on  which  they  are  based — namely,  that  **  national  education 
must  be  conducted  on  the  principles  of  the  national  religion/'  becaose 
'*  a  violation  of  this  rule  would  involve  not  only  an  absurdity*  but  t 
principle  of  self  destruction  ;  it  would  counteract  by  authority  what  it 
enjoins  by  authority,*'* — regarding  this  great  truth  as  that  on  the 
recognition  and  maintenance  of  which  the  welfare  and  the  stability  of 
the  empire  depend,  we  are  thankful,  not  merely  to  aid  in  giving  pub- 
licity to  so  clear  an  enunciation  of  this  principle,  but  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  aid  of  Mr.  Blunt's  powerful  and  striking  language  in 
advocating  and  upholding  it  ourselves. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  an  established  religion  is  this,  that 
man  is  a  fallen  being,  that  nothing  but  religion  can  remedy  the  misery 
of  his  condition,  and  that  this  religion  must  be  brought  to  him  by  an 
aggressive  movement  against  the  kingdom  of  spiritual  ignorance  and 
darkness,  under  whose   bondage  his  understanding  and  his  passions 


*  Bishop  Marsh's  Sermon  in  1811,  p.  13. 
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are  eDslaved.     In  the  eye  of  the  Utilitarian  all  religions  are  pretty 
much  alike  in  the  services  they  render  to  the  State,  or  may  be  made 
to  render  by  a  little  management.  The  people^  or  the  majority,  having 
pleased  themselves  as  to  the  particular  creed  they  choose  to  adopt,  it 
then  becomes  the  policy  of  a  liberal  government  to  countenance  and 
patronize  that  form  of  religion — in  fact,  to  establish  it ;  and  so  to  de- 
rive from  its  influences  that  assistance  which  they  may  be  made  to 
give  in  promoting  the  temporal  tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  the 
country.     The  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  religion  they  establish  is  a 
matter  with  which  they  have  no  concern.     It  pleases  the  people :  it 
is  said  to  do  so,  at  all  events.     It  is  certain  that  it  pleases  those  by 
whom  the  people  are  led,  and  through  whom  they  can  be  managed. 
That  is  sufficient.     To  elevate  them  in  the  scale  of  morab  and  civi- 
lization, the  modern  statesman  looks  to  secular  instruction,  and  the 
more  completely  that  instruction  can  be  dissevered  and  disengaged 
from  religion,  the  more  likely  he  considers  it  to  effect  its  regenerating 
process.     In  his  theology — for  he  has  a  system  of  theology,  and  is 
not  very  tolerant  to  those  who  hesitate  to  adopt  it — the  first  of  all  the 
commandments  is  to  do  our  duty  to  our  neighbours, — and  the  more 
simply  that  is  taught,  without  any  allusion  to  our  duty  to  our  Creator, 
or  any  admixture  of  motives,  or  principles,  or  sanctions,  derived  from 
his  authority  or  his  word,  the  better  the  system  of  education — the 
more  useful — the  sooner  and  the  more  certainly  will  it  accomplish  the 
moral  and  social  regeneration  of  the  people.     This,  however,  is  not 
the  principle  on  which  any  modification  of  Christianity  has  as  yet  been 
established  by  the   State.     It  is  certainly  not  the  principle  of  the 
Church  of  England,  or  the  basis  of  its  connexion  with  the  State.     It 
is  in  fact  opposed  to  it,  and  destructive  of  it.     When,  therefore,  those 
excellent  persons  who  a  century  and  a  half  ago  desired  to  do  good  to 
their  country  resolved  on  the  formation  of  a  benevolent  society,  it  was 
a  society  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge  that  they  determined  to 
found,  as  the  only  instrument  by  which  they  could  expect — as  sincere 
professors  of  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  England — to  effect  their 
generous  and  enlightened  purposes.     Mr.  Blunt  has   stated  this  in 
the  following  admirable  passage : — 

''llicre  was  no  particular  lack  of  other  knowledge  in  the  country  at  the 
time  :  on  the  contrary,  it  was  an  epoch  distinguished  for  great  philosophers, 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  on  record  ;  great  scholars,  some  of  the  deepest 
and  most  universal  ever  born  amongst  us  ;  great  poets,  some  of  the  roost  re- 
nowned we  can  boast ;  great  historians,  some  who  have  never  been  surpassed 
or  superseded  since ;  but  still  our  Lord  might  have  addressed  it,  as  he  addressed 
the  young  man  in  the  Gospel,  '  One  thing  thou  lackest — follow  me.'  It  was 
to  this  want  that  the  Founders  of  this  Society  applied  themselves :  for  they 
felt  that  tecular  knowledge,  be  it  what  it  may,  cannot  be  a  substitute  for  reii' 
gious,  in  regulating  the  heart  and  actions  either  of  men  or  nations.  They  felt, 
as  all  believing  persons  must  feel,  (would  that  our  rulers,  in  casting  their 
schemes  of  education,  would  bear  this  in  mind  !)  that  such  a  notion  is  altoge- 
ther faulty  in  principle ;  is  itself  of  infidel  origin ;  leaving  out  of  account,  as 
it  doee,  the  great  feature  of  revelation,  that  ice  ureJalUn — fallen,  not  through 
want  of  knowledge,  nay,  rather  through  the  lust  of  it ;  fallen — so  that  whereaa 
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God  had  once  looked  on  us  with  calm  complacency,  and  b^eldall  that  be  ki 
made,  man  with  the  rest,  to  '  be  very  good ;'  the  my  soon  came  whea  be  hi 
to  look  on  it  again,  and  declare,  that  it  repented  him  that  he  bad  made  ma 
and  it  grieved  him  at  his  heart.  They  felt  that  no  extension  of  science*  i 
amount  of  literature,  could  reconstruct  this  min :  that  it  was  not  the  remd 
appropriate  to  the  evil  ;  that  it  was  wholly  beside  the  mark  ;  that  the  image  < 
God  was  not  to  be  restored  by  mechanical  schools,  nor  the  Spirit  of  God,  iHm 
it  refuses  to  strive  with  man  any  longer,  to  be  won  back  by  meie  cnltivstioi 
of  the  mental  powers.  They  felt  that  the  true  restorative  was  that  which  tb 
Bible  prescribes,  at  the  instant  that  it  relates  the  catastrophe ;  and  that  it  wa 
*  the  seed  of  the  woman/  and  nothing  else,  which  was  the  weapon  wherewitl 
to  bruise  the  serpent's  head," 

The  fouDders  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society  did  not,  io  h/d 
pretend  to  understand  the  misery  of  mankind  better  than  the  Apostle* 
or  to  have  discovered  a  safer  or  more  efficient  remedy  than  that  whiel 
St.  Paul  applied  to  the  regeneration  of  a  race  incomparably  moR 
intellectual  and  refined  than  those  for  whom  our  statesmen  aiereqoirei 
to  legislate. 

'*  Again,  the  founders  of  this  Society,  this  Society  for  Promoting  Chidim 
Knowledge,  felt  that  no  other  knowledge,  no  secular  knowledge  of  anvkiod,oi 
of  any  amount,  could  be  a  substitute  for  religious,  in  enforcing  the  duties  of  »< 
perfect  obligation,  as  they  are  called,  though  of  as  true  obligation  as  any  others,  i 
rightly  considered ;  duties  on  the  faithful  discharge  of  which  the  comfort  sm 
happiness  of  life  depend  almost  altogether ;  for  they  are  those  that  coDstitote  it 
staple  occupation.  They  felt,  that  if  it  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  love  and  dierisl 
and  guide  their  children,  it  is  not  an  acquaintance  with  chemistry  that  wil 
make  them  do  it:  that  if  it  is  the  duty  of  servants  to  be  obedient  and  troe  U 
their  masters,  it  is  not  a  skill  in  arithmetic  that  will  bring  it  about :  that  i 
it  is  the  duty  of  citizens  to  exercise  the  franchise  with  integrity,  it  is  not  i 
knowledge  of  mechanics,  however  ingeniously  applied  to  the  construction  o 
the  ballot-box,  that  will  secure  it :  not  that  chemistry,  and  arithmetic^  anc 
mechanics,  are  unimportant  objects  in  themselves,  but  that  they  are  otterij 
misplaced  when  used  as  substitutes  for  religion.  And  though  they  woald 
have  confessed  that  there  may  be  certain  departments  of  knowledge  where 
the  religious  and  the  secular  conspire  to  dictate  the  same  line  of  duty^  the 
secular  supplying  a  motive  supplemental,  if  you  will,  to  the  religious,  and 
God  confirming  the  precepts  of  His  revealed  word  by  the  movements  of  the 
system  in  which  he  has  placed  us ;  yet  even  here  they  felt  the  religious  prin- 
ciple to  be  far  more  cflfective  than  the  secular ;  far  more  worthy  of  being 
made  the  chief  element  of  education.  They  knew,  e.  g.,  that  though  it  may 
be  shown,  on  principles  of  political  economy,  that  the  institution  of  property 
is  for  the  benefit  of  all,  poor  as  well  as  rich,  and  that  a  licence  to  violate  it 
would  be  unreasonable  and  inconvenient ;  yet  that  the  rights  of  property 
would  be  better  secured  by  a  strong  sense,  that  it  was  God's  pleasura  there 
should  be  poor,  that  the  poor  should  never  cease  from  the  land ;  relieved, 
however,  by  the  equally  strong  sense,  that  the  poor  were  His  peculiar  care ; 
and  that  it  is  His  commandment  which  says.  Thou  shalt  not  steal.  They 
knew  that  though  it  might  be  proved  in  a  similar  manner  that  the  institution 
of  marriage  is  productive  of  greater  happiness  to  mankind  than  promiscuous 
concubinage ;  yet  that  chastity  was  far  more  safe  when  under  the  keeping  of 
God's  sanction ;  '  marriage  is  honourable  among  all  men,'  and  '  fornicators 
and  adulterers  He  will  judge.'  They  knew  that  though  it  might  be  demon- 
strated on  rational  grounds,  that  order  and  submission  to  government  con- 
tribute to  the  wel/are  of  every  member  of  the  commonwealth ;  yet  that  the 
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iur  more  effectually  attained  by  a  hearty  acknowledgment  of  the  text, 

rf  Boul  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers ;  for  the  powers  that  be  are 

I  of  God :'  any  infraction  of  the  rule,  in  the  one  case,  being  simply 

m  the  other,  wrong ;  in  the  one  case,  an  error ;  in  the  other,  a  sin." 

itUtDity,  io  troth,  gives  mankind  motives  and  sanctions— the  only 
I  and  sanctions  which  ever  will  operate  on  the  wills  and  affec- 
f  fiEdlen  man,  so  as  uniformly  to  influence  his  principles  and 
tt  To  teach  men  to  be  good  citizens  and  good  subjects,  with- 
tohing  them  to  be  good  Christians,  is  to  expect  the  man  to  live 
ive,  while  you  deprive  him  of  the  air  he  breathes,  and  drain  the 
•od  from  his  heart. 

ce  more — The  Founders  of  this  Society  felt  that  in  promoting  Chriitian 
)ge,  they  were  promoting  the  most  eriarged  knowledge  of  all ;  know- 
r  the  greatest  dignity  of  all ;  for  it  was  knowledge  that  directed  the 
•A  to  eternity t  instead  of  limiting  them  to  time ;  which  had  an  enduring 
jr  its  primary  object,  ratber  than  a  world  that  should  pass  away.  They 
t  the  education  which  chiefly  directs  the  efforts  and  energies  of  the  mind 
to  the  creation  or  multiplication  of  the  conveniences,  the  luxuries,  the 
the  resources  of  life,  was  narrow,  cramped,  and  defective.  They  felt 
names  we  regard  with  profound  reverence,  are  names  associated  in 
ids  with  the  Deity  ;  with  sublime  efforts  on  their  parts  to  develop  His 
tnd  to  ascertain  and  ratify  His  will :  that  others  may  be  wits,  but  these 
k,  and  these  only,  are  wise.  They  felt  again,  that  life  is  full  of  evils, 
the  expedients  of  the  day,  however  ingenious,  will  not  reach :  that 
,  and  pain,  and  blighted  hopes,  and  broken  hearts,  and  all  the  wear  and 
our  feverish  being,  can  find  no  satisfactory  refuge  in  mere  acquirements: 
r  course  runs  through  catastrophes  like  these,  the  more  surely  the  fur- 
s  advance  in  it ;  and  therefore  that  no  process  of  instruction  can  be  a 
te  one,  or  even  approach  to  completeness,  which  (I  will  not  say)  leaves 
m  for  these  contingencies  out  of  its  reckoning,  but  which  does  not 
to  such  provision  a  very  foremost  place :  that  the  skill  of  the  physician, 
tr  well  tutored,  is  no  substitute  for  the  patient  attention  of  a  Christian 
that  the  pillow,  however  artistically  made,  furnishes  no  repose  like 
a  quiet  conscience :  that  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  is  lighted 
10  knowledge  so  cheering,  as  by  that  of  a  merciful  Saviour  and  an  im- 
crown.  For,  contemplate  the  last  end  of  men  of  the  most  capacious 
ty  of  the  vastest  attainments,  and  see  how  all  '  knowledge,*  save  of  one 
Mes  its  hold  on  them,  and  vanishes  away,  even  before  the  period  when 
ostle  describes  it  as  destined  so  to  do,  even  before  the  breath  has  de- 
How  affecting,  and  how  sobering,  is  the  closing  scene  of  one  of  the 
•spirits  of  literature  of  our  own  time  !  He  would  have  his  friend  read 
u  '  What  shall  be  the  book  ?'  *  Need  you  ask,  there  is  but  one  !* 
we  all  have  to  go  through  these  trials,  all  have  need  to  be  put  in  pos- 
of  the  sovereign  charm  against  them.  Meanwhile  they  felt  that  this 
m  knowledge  does  not  disqualify  for  the  active  pursuits  of  life,  or  make 
isary  that  we  should  go  out  of  the  world  in  order  to  realize  it :  on  the 
y,  that  it  finds  a  field  for  itself  in  the  superintendence  of  those  pursuits ; 
cribing  and  regulating  them ;  in  reducing  them  to  their  proper  rank 
»per  proportions ;  and  that  by  abating  the  passions  that  blind,  and  the 
:e8  that  warp,  and  the  frailties  that  enfeeble,  it  paves  the  way  to  suc- 
enterprbe,  where  it  is  harmless,  even  in  the  system  that  now  is.** 

istianity  is,  in  effect,  a  universal  religion ;  and  for  no  class  in 
is  it  more  peculiarly  suited  than  ^for  the  very  description  of 
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persons  from  whose  training  and  instruction  it  is  the  acbievemeni  of 
tlie  modern  theory  of  education  to  exclude  it.  To  the  poor  the  gospel 
is  preached — and  unless  in  the  whole  machinery  of  the  infant  school 
and  the  national  school  it  is  preached  by  the  daily  inculcation  of  iU 
principles,  its  truths,  its  motives  and  its  sanctions,  so  that  in  the 
definite  forms  of  a  definite  religion  the  child  of  the  poor  man  shall 
be  trained  up  in  the  way  he  should  go— in  vain  will  the  gospel  be 
preached  to  the  poor  from  the  pulpit  and  the  desk — for  the  best  of 
all  reasons,  because  it  is  not  preached  as  its  Divine  Author  intended— 
who — if  his  will  is  to  be  learned  from  the  pages  of  inspiration  and  tiie 
uniform  practice  of  his  church— did  intend  that  the  religion  of  tbe 
gospel  should  be  the  foundation,  and  life,  and  spirit  of  the  poor  mao'i 
education,  and  that  those  who  undertake  to  bring  up  these  little  ones 
at  ail,  should  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  aidmonition  of  the 
Lord. 

But  we  wish  to  proceed  with  our  extracts.  Mr.  Blunt  goes  on,  in 
the  second  part  of  his  sermon,  to  inquire  in  what  form  is  this  Ckridm 
knowledge  to  be  communicated.  And  here,  again,  we  recognise  with 
much  gratification  the  uniformity  of  sentiment  aud  principle  which 
pervades  this  sermon  with  that  of  Bishop  Marsh.  The  extract  ve 
have  marked  is  a  long  one — though,  we  are  assured,  our  readers  will 
thank  us  for  transcribing  it,  which  we  shall  proceed  to  do  writboot 
interrupting  it  by  any  observations  of  our  own. 

'*  II.  But  then  comes  the  further  consideration,  in  what  form  is  this  ChriUm 
knowledge  to  be  communicated  ? 

*'  Now  the  founders  of  this  Society  thought  good  to  proceed  on  the  principle 
which  God  himself  encouraged  by  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah  the  Prophet,  wheo  a 
similar  revival  of  religion  was  required  in  Israel,  '  Stand  ye  in  the  ways,  umI 
sec,  and  ask  for  the  old  paths  where  is  the  good  way,  and  walk  therein,  and  jc 
shall  find  rest  for  your  souls.*  They  felt  that  the  maxim  which  regulated  the 
Reformation — the  Reformation  now  so  frequently  misrepresented  in  its  leading 
characteristics — was  the  sound  one ;  and  that  in  dispersing  Christian  know- 
ledge, it  would  be  safe  to  take  that  to  be  such  which  was  agreeable  to 
Scripture  and  the  Primitive  Church,  Accordingly  they  determiocd  to  send 
out  the  Bible  and  the  Prayer- Book  together;  to  circulate  ScHptwrt,  and  the 
Churches  recorded  sense  of  Scripture.  They  felt  that  what  have  been  talked  of 
as  the  general  principles  of  Christianity,  as  those  principles  which  every  reader 
of  Scripture  may  deduce  for  himself  from  the  Bible  by  the  simple  exerctae  of 
his  own  private  judgment,  are  fluctuating  and  unfixed :  that  one  reader  of  the 
Bible  can  fmd  in  it  no  doctrine  of  original  sin;  another,  no  atonement;  a 
third,  no  Godhead  in  the  Saviour ;  a  fourth,  no  person  in  the  Holy  Ghost;  a 
fiflh,  no  Trinity  of  any  kind  ;  a  sixths  no  Sacraments ;  a  seventh,  no  Episco- 
pal Government ;  an  eighth,  no  Clergy  ;  and  they  naturally  asked  themsdves 
what  kind  of  Christianity  is  that  which  is  the  residuum  of  Scripture,  whta  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  of  the  atonement,  of  the  Godhead  of  the  Saviour,  of 
the  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  the  Trinity,  of  Sacraments,  and  of  a 
Priesthood,  have  been  eliminated.  Tliey  thought  a'basis  which  admitted  of  all 
these,  and  many  more  such  diflferencesof  opinion,  was  too  wide,  for  their  po^ 
pose  at  least ;  that  a  margin  so  considerable  could  be  occupied  eventually  b^ 
nothing  but  a  crop  of  sceptical  controversies  ;  and  that  a  theory  of  snch  lati- 
tude, when  reduced  to  practice,  (and  they  were  practical  men,)  could  onlj 
embarrass  all  useful  action,  and  still  leave,  for  instance,  our  manufactoriiig 
and  mining  districts,  where  the  population  was  of  recent  growth  and  beyomi 
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the  reach  of  existing  institatioos,  UDprovided  with  religious  instraction  alto- 
gether, becaose  the  form  of  it  could  not  be  determined  upon — in  a  condition  to 
invite  meao while  the  operations  of  rebellious  and  godless  agitators,  as  natu- 
rally as  the  barley-field  did  Samson's  foxes  and  fire-brands ;  and  our  colonies, 
swarming  with  forlorn  and  ignorant  outcasts  from  their  native  shores,  without 
Church  or  Sacrament,  because  we  were  disputing  at  home  as  to  what  Churches 
and  Sacraments  were.  They  felt  that  they  should  give  greater  force  to  their 
teaching  by  making  it  more  restrictive^  and  so  knowing  their  own  minds  about 
what  it  should  be  :  that  they  should  impart  greater  union,  and  by  consequence 
greater  strength  to  their  body,  by  requiring  it  to  be  more  closely  concordant : 
that  it  was  better  some  should  even  bitterly  dissent,  than  that  none  should  cor- 
dially agree ;  and  above  all,  they  were  under  the  steadfast  conviction,  that  the 
teaching  they  cleaved  to  was  the  truth ;  or  at  least  that  no  other  was  secured 
by  such  guarantees  for  its  truth  ;  and  accordingly  they  refused  to  put  asunder 
what  they  believed  God  had  put  together,  Scripture  and  the  Church. 

^  I  think,  for  my  own  part,  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  them,  as  well  for 
other  advantages,  to  which  1  shall  presently  advert,  as  for  this  stand :  and 
that,  as  the  times  have  since  turned  out,  there  is  no  telling  how  far  the  reli- 
gion of  this  country  might  have  drifted  from  its  moorings,  had  not  this  Society 
been  formed ;  or  being  formed,  had  it  consisted  of  less  stable  material ;  of 
members  of  less  constancy,  and  less  discretion.  For  many  years,  until  quite 
recently,  no  texts  of  Scripture  have  been  so  popular  among  us  as  those  which 
allowed,  or  were  supposed  to  allow,  a  latitudinarian  interpretation  ;  no  spirit 
regarded  as  congenial  with  the  Gospel,  but  that  of  unreserved  concession. 
They,  however,  had  read  Scripture,  and  sub-apostolical  antiquity  in  another, 
and  it  may  be  suspected  pernaps,  in  a  stricter  sense ;  had  weighed  it  in  a 
juater  balance.  They  found  in  Scripture  indeed  the  text,  that '  we  are  to  live 
peaceably  with  all  men,'  but  coupled  with  the  qualification,  *  as  much  as  in  us 
lies ;'  and  they  argued  that  such  reservation  implies  limits  to  this  latitude ; 
that  we  may  buv  even  peace  too  dearly  ;  may  be  called  upon  to  surrender  too 
much  even  for  that.  They  found  in  Scripture  that  it  is  *  woe  to  that  man  of 
whom  all  men  speak  well,'  because,  as  they  concluded,  such  a  man  would  not 
be  prepared  to  make  sacrifices  to  principle  ;  would  have  no  such  zeal  for  the 
right,  as  would  induce  him  to  investigate  where  it  lay,  at  the  cost,  it  might  be, 
of  jpains  and  patience ;  or  as  would  inspire  him,  when  he  had  discovered  it,  to 
risk  personal  convenience  and  popularity  in  its  defence ;  finding,  as  he  would 
find,  a  double  advantage  in  sailing  with  the  stream — at  once  an  easy  course, 
and  a  harvest  of  golden  opinions.  They  perceived  that  the  Apostle,  who,  above 
all  the  Apostles,  expounds  the  Gospel  as  a  scheme  of  boundless  love,  tells  us, 
'  not  to  receive  the  man  into  our  house,  or  bid  him  God  speed,  who  did  not 
bring  with  him  the  doctrine  of  Christ ;'  and  they  had  read  elsewhere  that  he 
rushed  out  of  the  bath  when  he  found  Cerinthos  in  possession  of  it,  exclaim- 
ing, lest  the  roof  fall  on  me.  They  knew  that  another  Apostle,  who  teaches 
us  to  '  follow  peace  with  all  men,'  nevertheless  teaches  us,  too, '  to  mark  those 
which  cause  dissensions  and  offences  contrary  to  the  doctrine  which  we  have 
learned,  and  to  avoid  them,'  and  scruples  not  to  affirm,  that  there  are  those 
'  whose  mouths  must  be  stopped  ;*  and  they  were  aware  that  the  highest 
authority  of  all  represents  his  Gospel,  as  however,  in  one  aspect  of  it,  sending 
peace  on  earth,  still,  as  in  another,  sending  a  sword — a  sword,  as  being  a 
power  which  was  to  cut  asunder  the  strongest  ties,  when  the  alternative  of 
sparing  them  was  a  compromise  of  the  truth.  They  remembered  that  the 
characteristic  of  the  primitive  Christians,  as  estimated  by  the  earliest  wit- 
nesses, was  not  pliant  accommodation,  but  '  inflexible  obstinacy,'  infiesibilis 
obttiiuUio :  that  Uiis  temperament  did  not  display  itself  simply,  as  in  the  case 
alluded  to,  in  resistance  to  mere  heathen  provocation,  but  in  the  shape  it  gave 
to  the  rulea  and  ordinances  of  the  sub-apostolical  Church :  rules  and  ordi- 
ntncet  evidently  concerted  under  a  resolute  determination  '  to  hold  fast,'  as 
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was  enjoined,  *  the  form  of  sound  words  which  they  had  beard  of  the  Apostka' 
-^<  to  keep  the  good  thing  which  was  committed  to  them,'  at  whateter  cost. 
Hence  the  pains  with  which  the  Church  of  that  period  prepared  her  catedm- 
mens  ;  the  confessions  of  faith  to  which  she  repeatedly  aubmitted  them  befoic 
she  received  them  to  baptism.  Hence  the  penances  she  inflicted  on  her  men- 
bers  after  a  lapse  ;  the  jealousy  with  which  she  guarded  their  return  to  her, 
and  conceded  them  absolution.  Hence  the  severity  with  which  she  condocted 
her  arguments  against  heretics;  exposing  the  nature  of  their  delinqaeai^; 
denouncing  their  opinions;  shunmng  their  society.  Hence  the  cxdosife 
claims  she  set  up  for  her  own  apostolical  origin,  and  the  unbroken  succetiioD 
of  her  priesthood.  Hence,  in  a  word,  a  multitude  of  prescriptions  and  precas- 
tions,  which,  left  on  record  as  they  are  in  the  earliest  of  the  Fathers,  iiartle  m, 
as  we  contrast  them  with  the  lax  sentiments  upon  similar  subjects  of  our  owa 
times,  and  make  us  feel  how  far  we  are  from  being  able  to  bear  sound  doc* 
trine,  if  the  doctrine  of  the  sub^apostolical  Church  was  such*  The  foonden 
of  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  therefore,  felt  that  thej 
were  at  least  acting  in  the  q)irit  of  the  primitive  teachers,  however  they 
might  fall  short  of  its  intensity^  when  they  circulated  that  knowledge  accord- 
ing to  a  specific  and  dogmatical  form,  when  they  spoke  the  sense  of  Scripture 
on  cardinal  points — for  a  great  number  of  subordinate  ones  were  still  left  open 
—through  the  written  formularies  of  the  Churdi,  '  a  witness  and  keeper'  of 
Scripture.  They  considered  that  there  probably  never  was  a  time  when 
a  Prayer-book  had  not  run  side  by  side  with  the  Bible:  that  the  veryfint 
intimation  we  have  of  the  method  in  which  the  Christian  worship  was  con- 
ducted, combines  the  reading  of  Scripture,  the  Old  and  New  -Testament,  with 
the  use  of  Common  Prayer ;  that  the  testimony  of  every  succeeding  centary  is 
still  to  the  same  effect :  that  the  Creeds,  a  most  essential  portion  of  this 
Prayer-book,  as  defining  the  doctrines  of  Scripture,  are  in  their  substance,  sod 
in  the  case  of  the  Apostles*  Creed,  in  the  very  form,  probably  coeval  with  the 
completion  of  the  Canon  of  Scripture  itself,  with  the  Bible  itself  as  a  volome; 
for  that  even  in  the  fourth  century,  when  we  first  meet  with  an  exposition  of 
it,  and  have  to  gather  its  component  parts  out  of  that  exposition,  (so  casual  is 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  presented  to  us,)  even  then,  the  origin  of  it  was  lost 
in  a  still  higher  antiquity ;  and  the  tradition  even  then  current,  that  the  Apos- 
tles themselves  had  framed  it  before  their  dispersion  :  that  the  Nicene  Creed, 
or  Constantinopolitan  rather,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  creation  of  those 
Councils,  but  the  previous  teaching  of  the  Church  expressed  and  authorized  at 
those  Councils :  that  the  Athanasian  Creed  itself,  whenever  reduced  to  its 
present  shape,  (and  that,  probably  as  early  as  the  fifth  century^  did  not  then 
begin  to  have  an  existence,  but  was  made  up  of  materials,  and  even  of  expres- 
sions, of  far  more  ancient  date ;  nearly  every  clause  of  it  having  been  actnally 
traced  to  Augustine,  and  a  very  large  portion  of  it  admitting  of  being  traced 
to  Fathers  even  prior  to  him,  whose  sentiments  on  the  metaphysical  nature  of 
the  Godhead  happened  to  have  been  drawn  out  by  heresies  of  their  day. 
They  were  not  ignorant  that  the  allusions  to  this  primitive  Prayer-book  in  ^ 
earliest  Fathers  of  all,  the  recital  of  its  chief  features  in  Fathers  next  to  the 
earliest,  and  in  Councils,  identify  in  the  main  that  Liturgy,  vrith  the  several 
primitive  Liturgies,  which  have  descended  to  us,  more  or  less  pure;  there 
being  a  certain  substantial  similarity  in  them  all :  that  these  again  merged 
themselves  in  the  medieval  Liturgies ;  these  latter  in  the  uses  of  Salisbuy, 
York,  and  the  rest ;  and  these  again  in  our  present  book  of  Common  Prsyer : 
the  progress  of  our  ritual  through  this  long  series  of  years,  in  a  very  great 
degree,  capable  of  being  tracked  by  documentary  evidence ;  and  one  fe^re^ 
as  I  have  said,  found  to  be  prominent  throughout  it — namely,  a  conjnactioa 
of  Scripture  with  the  formularies  of  common  prayer :  the  aivme  and  mffti 
writings,  as  distinct  one  from  the  other,  which  Eusebioa  teUa  us  be  ttw 
burned  in  the  persecution  of  Diocletian ;  the  mm^  books  whidi«  Beds  infbntf 
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08,  Gregory  sent  to  Aogostine*  probably  meant  to  indicate  both :  and  that  at 
oar  Collects,  multitadei  of  them,  oar  Prayers,  many  of  them,  our  Offices, 
especially  that  for  the  Holy  Commanion,  both  in  plan,  and  to  a  great  extent 
in  detail,  are  primitive ;  so  our  Epistles  and  Gospels,  united  with  them,  are 
the  very  same  (with  exceptions  scarcely  worth  naming)  as  those  standing  to 
this  day  in  the  '  use  of  Salisbury/  drawn  up  immediately  after  the  Conquest ; 
which,  again,  can  be  proved  to  be  the  very  same  as  those  used  In  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church  prior  to  the  Conquest ;  which,  again,  can  be  all  but  proved  to 
have  been  those  used  by  Augustine,  and  brought  into  this  country  by  him  with 
his  Gregorian  Sacramentary— even  Gregory  himself,  as  we  positively  know, 
not  the  author  of  the  Formulary  which  goes  by  his  name,  but  the  reviser  of 
one  which  he  found  in  possession  of  the  Church,  and  which  must  therefore 
have  mounted  to  an  age  all  but  apostolical.  The  founders,  then,  of  this 
Society  felt,  as  the  Reformers  of  our  Church  had  felt  before  them,  that  a  con- 
tinuous stream,  not  of  oral,  but  of  written  tradition,  reaching  from  the  most 
remote  time,  like  this,  was  not  to  be  lightly  regarded  ;  that  it  was  indeed  to 
be  thoroughly  filtered ;  and  this  our  Reformers  had  done  for  it,  though  not 
having  occasion  to  reject  an  item  of  the  most  important  part  of  all,  the 
Creeds ;  but  that  to  put  it  violently  aside,  and  systematically  discourage  all 
application  of  it  to  Scripture,  and  connexion  of  it  with  Scripture,  was  wilfully 
to  repudiate  a  great  help  to  the  understanding  of  Scripture,  which  the  provi- 
dence of  God  has  preserved  to  us ;  and  that  it  should  seem  a  perverse  exercise 
of  the  right  of  private  judgment  on  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  to  renounce  a 
very  important  ingredient  in  the  material  for  forming  such  a  judgment;  and 
to  prefer  coming  to  a  conclusion  on  the  most  solemn  of  all  questions  without 
having  patience  to  listen  to  the  whole  evidence. 

"  Nor  is  this  all.    The  founders  of  this  Society  felt  that  by  circulating  the 
Prayer-Book  in  close  connexion  with  the  Bible,  they  were  supplying  in  the 
most  effectual,  and  at  the  sametime  least  invidious  way,  a  common  standardjof 
orthodoxy  (in  the  best  and  most  legitimate  sense  of  that  much-abused  word) 
to  the  whole  country ;  that  such  regulation  would  have  the  effect  upon  the 
faiih  of  the  people  which  the  dispersion  of  the  standard  measures  of  capacity 
and  weight  has  on  their  dealing — keep  it  correct,  even  where  no  explicit  appeal 
might  be  made  to  it;  that  as  the  Government,  by  withdrawing  these  mechani- 
cal standards,  would  soon  be  found  to  have  rendered  all  trading  transactions 
Precarious  and  of  doubtful  integrity ;  so,  were  the  Church  to  withdraw  her 
*rayer-Book,  and  in  proportion  as  she  should  withdraw  it,  or  not  give  it  free 
course,  would  the  Creed  of  the  people  become  faulty  and  unsound ;  heresies 
hitherto  kept  in  check  by  habitual  deference  to  an  authority  justly  respected, 
would  begin  to  take  life ;  ignorance,  hitherto  abashed  by  the  presence  of  supe- 
rior knowledge,  would  wax  bold  and  presumptuous;   indifference,  hitherto 
stimulated  by  the  use  of  forms  of  prayer  and  praise  full  of  emotion,  would 
lapse  into  carnal  apathy ;  the  morality  of  the  country  less  strict,  the  temper 
less  devotional ;  insomuch  that  dissenters  themselves,  such  as  had  religion 
really  at  heart,  who  had  desired  to  reduce  the  Prayer-Book  all  their  lives,  hav- 
ing now  got  their  will,  would  learn,  to  their  surprise,  how  much  they  owed  to 
It,  without  being  aware  of  the  obligation ;  and  that  if  they  had  been  able  to 
preserve  permanently  among  their  own  congregations^doctrines] which  they  con- 
sidered vital,  and  which  trulv  were  so,  it  was  very  principally  because  they 
had  been  living  in  the  same  land  with  a  Church  which  had  a  Prayer-Book, 
the  shadow  of  which  at  least  reached  even  unto  them,  and  would  not  suffer 
such  doctrines  to  expire,  be  they  where  they  would ;  for  that  all  experience 
shows  that  religious  communities  unprovided  with  formularies,  or  only  pro- 
vided with  such  as  are  of  their  own  spontaneous  devising,  and  accordingly 
carry  with  them  no  ancient  tradition  to  give  them  force,  when  left  to  them- 
selves wander  away  into  all  extremes  and  all  extravagancies ;  not  unfrequently 
loaing  by  degrees,  and  perhaps  unconsciously,  every  feature  of  the  faith  once 
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delivered  to  the  Saints ;  the  fanatics  of  one  generation  proving  the  deisU  of 
another ;  there  being  no  certainty  about  the  course  and  character  of  the  many 
inventions  which  the  heart  of  man,  when  unrestrained  by  ordinances,  may 
seek  oat  for  itself,  except  this,  that  the  natural  depravity  of  it  will  hive  its 
way,  and  sink  them  from  bad  to  worse.** 

It  is,  indeed;  a  matter  of  thankfulness  that  such  truths  as  these 
should  be  thus  clearly  and  forcibly  stated  in  the  pulpit  of  the  univer- 
sity. Nor  is  it  possible  to  relinquish  the  hope  to  which  one  dings 
amidst  all  the  folly  and  infatuation  of  popular  statesmanship,  that  truth 
thus  fearlessly  and  powerfully  advocated,  will  make  its  way  io  the 
judgment  and  convictions  of  all  right-minded  persons  in  those  classes, 
on  the  soundness  of  whose  principles  so  much  of  the  well-being  of  our 
country  depends.  It  may  be  fashionable  to  sneer  at  the  mistakes  of 
former  generations ;  but  if  the  principles  of  modern  liberalism  had 
guided  the  counsels  of  those  by  whom  the  great  institutions  of  this 
country  now  were  founded  and  established,  England  would  be  a  dif- 
ferent country  from  what  it  is,  and  hold  a  very  different  position 
amongst  the  nations  of  Europe.  And  to  descend  to  a  later  period,  if 
those  who  first  resolved,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago»  to  combine  at 
churchmen  in  order  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their  country,  had  under- 
taken to  separate  religion  from  education,  or  to  liberalize  a  system  of 
religious  education,  until  all  that  distinguishes  the  church  from  the 
cold  and  lifeless  scepticism  of  the  Unitarian  or  the  Deist  had  been 
banished  from  the  education  of  the  poor,  the  society  they  then  founded 
would  now  have  a  verv  different  tale  to  tell  of  the  fruits  of  their 
labours  and  their  zeal.  Our  business  is  to  persevere  in  the  system 
which  they  adopted. 

And  if  ever  by  the  divine  mercy  the  understandings  of  those  who 
have  so  long  directed  the  affairs  of  the  empire  should  be  enlightened, 
to  perceive  the  folly  of  those  self-destructive  theories  by  which  they 
are  shaping  their  educational  plans, — if  ever  they  should  return  to  those 
principles  which  made  this  country  great  and  prosperous  and  free, — we 
shall  then  prove  what  the  power  of  these  principles  is,  by  experiencing 
the  effects  of  their  being  allowed  to  have  their  due  and  complete 
influence  in  the  work  of  government  and  legislation.  There  is 
indeed  a  work  to  be  done ;  but  the  means  of  doing  it  are  in  our 
hands.  To  make  these  countries  (for  it  is  impossible  in  any  religious 
or  educational  question  to  separate  Ireland  from  the  rest  of  the 
empire)  as  happy,  as  prosperous,  as  moral,  as  civilized,  and  as  con- 
tented, as  we  doubt  not  those  who  are  at  the  head  of  affairs  would 
wish  to  make  them,  what  is  needed  above  every  other  measure  what- 
ever is — to  encourage  by  every  just  and  honest  method  the  education 
of  the  poor  in  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  poor 
are  but  too  thankful  to  have  their  children  educated  in  these  prin- 
ciples, if  means  are  afforded  and  opportunity  given  them.  How 
fearful  is  the  responsibility  of  those,  who  withhold  the  education  the 
poor  are  anxious  to  receive — who  oppose  and  discountenance  those  that 
would  give  it  to  them — and  lend  the  weight  of  authority  and  power, 
and  the  patronage  and  influence  of  government,  to  those  who  desire  to 
retain  the  children  of  the  poor  in  the  cruel  bondage  of  a  barbtroos 
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ignorance  and  superstition.*  For  the  state  to  counteract  by  authority 
what  it  enjoins  by  authority,  involves,  as  Bishop  Marsh  truly  said, 
*'  not  only  an  absurdity,  but  a  principle  of  self-destruction."  And  truly, 
one  might  have  supposed  that  by  this  time  the  advocates  of  liberality 
bad  learned  from  the  experiments  they  have  tried  in  Ireland,  the 
folly  and  danger  of  such  a  project.  We  repeat  it,  in  both  countries, 
there  is  a  work  to  be  done,  and  Providence  has  put  into  our  hands  the 
means  of  doing  it.  We  have  indeed  a  fearful  and  appalling  mass  of 
ignorance,  and  vice,  and  irreligion,  and  lawlessness,  to  call  fbr  all  the 
zeal  and  devotedness  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  But  the 
means  are  in  our  hands.  The  Bible  and  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer^- fai thy  and  truth,  and  charity,  and  patience  are,  with  the 
blessing  of  God,  able  to  do  all,  and  more  than  all  we  have  to  do.  To 
adopt  the  truly  Christian  language  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
in  his  sermon  at  St.  Paul's — 

**  Nothiog  more  is  oeeded  than  that  that  spirit  should  be  universal  which  a 
hundred  and  fifly  years  ago  animated  the  founders  of  the  Society  for  Promot- 
iog  Christian  Knowledge.  In  an  age  of  licence  and  profaneness,  when  '  man 
regarded  not  the  word  of  the  Lord,  neither  considered  the  operation  of  his 
hands,'  the  spirit  of  these  good  men  was  stirred  within  them  when  they  saw 
their  countrymen  wholly  given  to  the  idols  which  they  had  set  up  in  their 

*  We  extract  the  following  from  an  Irish  newspaper : — 

**  The  PeiUitm  of  the  yndersigned  membera  of  the  Irish  Branch  e/the  Untied  Church 

of  England  and  Ireland, 

**  Humbly  ehoweth — That  parochial  petitions,  containing  statements  of  conscien- 
tious objections  which  your  petitioners  entertain  against  the  national  system  of 
education  in  Ireland,  have  frequently  been  laid  before  yoor  lordships'  honse. 

^  That  schools  against  which  no  sach  objections  lie,  have  been  established,  in 
eoonexion  with  the  Charch  Edacation  Society  for  Ireland,  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  prelates  and  clergy  of  the  church. 

**  That  these  schools  derive  no  assistance  from  the  funds  granted  by  parliament 
for  the  support  of  education  in  Ireland — ^but  are  left  wholly  dependent  on  the 
inadequate  support  of  voluntary  contributions — yet,  notwithstanding  these  discou- 
ragements, and  the  pressure  of  famine  and  wretchedness,  the  children  attending  1859 
church  education  schools,  as  stated  in  the  last  report  of  the  Society,  amount  to 
116,968,  including  14,697  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  44,638  Roman  Catholics, 
beiog  an  increase  of  20,153  above  the  previous  year— of  whom  14,947  are  Roman 
Catholics,  1,865  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  3,241  church  children. 

**  That  your  petitioners  submit  to  your  lordships,  that  they  are,  and  have  been 
fbr  several  years,  subjected  to  disadvantages  under  which  they  ought  not  to  be  any 
longer  suffered  to  lie,  and  to  which  no  other  Christian  denomination  in  the  British 
empire  is  exposed;  and  trusting  that  your  lordships,  taking  the  premises  into  con- 
sideration, will  be  pleased  to  devise  means  to  relieve  them  from  this  grievance  of 
which  they  complain. 

••Your  petitioners  will  pray." 

And  yet,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  and  notwithstanding  that  it  is  now  as  certain 
as  anvthing  which  is  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  our  senses,  that  the  poor 
of  Ireland  are  loyal  and  civilized  just  as  far  as  they  are  educated  in  the  principles 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  no  yur^Acr,  government  still  refuses  to  give  that 
assistance  to  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  in  that  mismanaged  country, 
which  they  would  not  venture  to  refuse  to  the  handful  of  Roman  Catholics  that 
are  scattered  over  this  country,  or  to  withhold  from  the  teachers  of  the  wildest  and 
most  fanatical  form  of  dissent  And  yet  people  ask,  why  is  not  Ireland  as 
happy  and  prosperous,  and  civilized  as  we  are  ? 

Vol.  XXX\.—Matf,  1849.  ^  * 
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hearts,  whilst  God  was  neglected  and  forgotten.  They  formed  a  holy  union, 
'  for  reproof*  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness.'  They  invited  all 
men  to  '  search  the  Scriptures/  and  placed  them  in  their  hands ;  they  sent 
forth  such  warnings,  such  exhortations  agreeable  to  Scripture,  as  might  biing 
men  to  reflection,  and  teach  them  to  '  consider  their  ways.*  Thus  they  said, 
'  each  man  to  his  neighbour,  and  each  man  to  his  brother.  Know  the  Lord.' 
They  said  to  the  thoughtless  world  around  them,  *  What  meanest  thou,  0 
sleeper,  that  thou  steepest  ?  Arise,  and  call  upon  thy  God.'  (Jonah  L  d.) 
'  Awake,  and  arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light.*  (Eph.  v.  14.) 

"  We  dare  not  number  the  souls,  which,  by  the  blessing  attendant  on  theic 
means  of  grace,  have  been  brought  *  from  darkness  to  light,  from  the  power  of 
Satan  unto  God.'  We  cannot  calculate  the  blind  eyes  which  have  been 
opened,  the  contrite  hearts  which  have  been  healed,  the  prisoners  that  have 
been  set  free  from  sin  by  the  friends  of  this  Society.  But  there  are  books  is 
which  all  these  names  are  written ;  and  though  sealed  up  now,  unread  by 
human  eyes,  the  time  will  come,  when  *  every  man's  work  shall  be  mademaoi* 
fest :'  when  every  word  of  warning,  which  has  reclaimed  the  sinner ;  every 
word  of  consolation,  which  has  soothed  the  penitent ;  every  word  of  instruc- 
tion, by  which  Goci*s  people  have  been  edified ;  shall  be  recognised  by  Him 
whose  glory  it  was  intended  to  promote,  and  the  gracious  promise  shall  be  fol- 
filled,  ^They  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  shall  shine  as  the  stars  forever 
and  ever.'     (Dan.  xii.  3.) 

*'  My  brethren,  it  is  a  glorious  object  to  carry  out  the  purpose  for  which  the 
Son  of  God  consented  to  become  the  Son  of  man,  to  give  effect  to  the  sacrifice 
of  the  cross,  by  bringing  men  to  God,  that  they  may  first  humble  themselves 
before  Him,  and  then  be  exalted  in  due  time.  He  bestows  the  privilege  oo  his 
people,  that  they  are  his  instruments  in  this  great  and  holy  work.  Aod  the 
Society  which  we  now  commemorate,  is  entitled  to  our  grateful  Teneration,  in 
that  it  led  the  way,  and  set  the  first  example  of  considering  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  the  multitude,  and  providing,  according  to  its  power,  '  that  all  should 
know  the  Lord,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest.'  "* 

These  are,  God  be  thanked,  the  sen ti meats  of  the  heads  of  cor 
church,  and  as  long  as  the  truth  is  thus  faithfully  proclaimed  by  oor 
spiritual  rulers,  we  need  not  despair  for  our  country.  Sooner  or  later 
truth  will  find  its  level. 


The  Servants*  Hall;  a  Tale.    Edited  by  a  Clergyman.    London  :  Riviogton. 
1849.    pp.  297. 

We  opened  this  book  in  the  hope  that  it  was  one  which  we  couk! 
safely  recommend  as  fitted  for  the  class  of  persons  for  whom  it  is 
designed.  A  good  and  a  judicious  book  for  the  use  of  servants  would 
entitle  its  author  to  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  community.  It  is  with 
no  little  regret,  therefore,  that  we  find  it  necessary  to  express  oor 
disapproval  of  a  work  written,  we  would  fain  believe,  with  kind  and 
benevolent  intentions.  We  shall  transcribe  one  passage,  with  a 
note  which  the  author  or  the  editor  (we  know  not  which)  has  tdded 
to  it.  The  passage  is  part  of  a  letter  written  by  a  clergyman  to  a 
servant  who  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  the  tale. 

*'  I  once  again  desire  you,  as  soon  as  you  are  dressed  each  morniDg»tokD(el 
down,  to  shut  your  eyes,  join  your  hands  together,  or  fold  them  opon  yotf 

♦  "Jubilee  Sermon,  pp.  13,  U.** 
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bosom,  not  to  Uad  against  a  chair  or  a  bed,  but  with  perfect  stillness  calmly 
to  put  youratl/  into  the  presence  of  God.  This  you  may  do  by  considering 
that  your  Haavenly  Father  sees  you,  even  as  though  you  could  behold  Him 
looking  upon  you ;  by  fixing  the  eye  of  your  soul  on  Jesus  interceding  for  you 
above ;  by  calling  to  mind  that  your  prayers  are  not  indeed  your  own  ;  they 
are,  if  offiured  with  your  best  endeavours,  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit  speaking 
by  your  lips  in  words  which  ascend  instantly  to  the  Throne  of  the  Most 
High. 

*'  Further,  I  desire  you  after  this  to  repeat  the  prayers  I  have  written  down, 
in  a  whisper  if  you  are  alone,  to  yourself  if  others  are  near,  ever  bowing  your 
head  in  lowly  reverence  as  often  aa  you  mention  the  adorable  name  of  Jesus ; 
and  let  your  desires  go  along  with  your  petitions.  Supposing  your  thoughts 
wander  greatly,  and  you  are  not  much  pressed  for  time,  go  back  to  where  yoo 
ware  when  your  mind  thus  went  astray,  and  without  disquiet  proceed  again. 
Your  pains  will  be  noticed  by  Him  in  whose  presence  you  kneel,  and  He  will 
Bot  be  extreme  to  mark  your  unallowed  failures.  When  all  has  been  said, 
stay  for  a  few  moments  upon  your  knees,  not  speaking  a  word,  but  like  a  child 
receiving  a  parent's  blessing ;  and  believe  that  your  Heavenly  Father  does 
really  give  you  His  in  answer  to  your  prayers.  Then  rise  slowly,  and  with  a 
thankful  heart  for  what  you  have  been  enabled  to  do. 

"  Next,  I  must  earnestly  exhort  you  to  secure  some  minutes  for  prayer  in 
the  middle  of  every  day.  Then  do  again  as  I  have  bidden  you  do  just  now ; 
only  when  you  put  yourself  into  the  presence  of  God,  instead  of  recollecting 
the  Eternal  Son  as  interceding  for  you  in  heaven,  at  this  time  picture  Him  to 
yourself  as  hanging  upon  the  Cross  ;  and  at  its  foot  do  you  (as  it  were)  kneel 
whilst  praying."--{p.  27.) 

On  this  last  sentence  there  is  the  following  DOte : — 

**  Perhaps  some  persons  ma^  occasionally  experience  ^reat  drowsiness  in  their 
mayers  which  even  the  position  of  kneeling  upright  will  not  entirely  overcome. 
There  is,  however,  one  posture  always  to  be  used  with  most  deep  awe  and  rever- 
ence, which  must  prove  nelpfnl  against  such  a  temptation. 

**  To  prav  with  the  arms  extendi  in  the  tacredform  of  the  Hofy  Cross  wHl  serve  to 
keep  the  body  wake/kl^  because  it  is  a  posture  not  easy  to  be  maintained^  and  will  also 
remind  the  soul  of  Him,  who  once  so  stretched  forth  His  arms  for  us,  and  in 
intense  suffering  of  body  entreated  our  pardon.  If  it  be  verv  irksome  to  continue 
this  position  long,  a  few  moments  at  a  time  may  suffice  to  bring  both  body  and 
soul  more  completely  into  the  presence  of  oar  crucified  Redeemer ;  bat  such  an  act 
hould  always  be  performed  with  the  deepest  homiliation  and  awe,  in  remembrance 

f  Him  who  endured  three  hours  of  agony  on  the  Cross  for  our  sakes. 
o    **  The  above  advice  will,  of  coarse,  only  apply  where  a  person  is  entirely  unseen 
by  any  fellow-creature.    In  other  cases,  we  must,  however,  equally  persevere  in 
prayer  through  every  hindrance,  and  use  also  any  other  oatwutl  help  which  may 
•n£^[est  itself  to  us. 

^  These  things  should  be  attempted  without  anv  great  disturbance  of  mind,  for 
God  well  knoweth  how  weak  our  bodies  are,  and  now  wearying  our  daily  duties." 

The  subject  is  so  painful,  that  one  does  not  know  how  to  discuss  it 
with  propriety.  But  we  trust  there  are  not  many  clergymen  who 
would  give  such  advice  as  this  to  a  young  female  servant.  Such  rules 
cannot  fail  of  being  productive  of  great  mischief.  And  for  this 
reason  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  caution  our  readers,  lest  the  title  of 
the  book  might  lead  them  to  give  it  without  examination  to  those 
who  would  be  sure  to  be  seriously  injured  by  such  advice. 
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An  ErpotUion  of  the  Thirty-nine  ArticUt  by  the  Reformers:  being  extracts  carf 

fully  and  fully  selected  from  the  Works  of  Latimer^  Ridieyj  Cranmer^  Hooper^ 

Jetoel^  Philpot,  Filkington,  CoverdaUf  Becon,  Bradford^  Sandjyi,  Grmid, 

Whitgift,  ^c.  By  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Jones.  Incumbent  of  St.  Mary's,  Kllbrook, 

Yorkshire.     London :  Hamilton.  Adams,  and  Co.    8vo,  pp.  232. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  a  commentary  on   the  Thirty- 
Dine  Articles,  in  every  respect  worthy  of  their  importance^  has  never 
yet  been  written.     With  all  its  errors  and  blunders,    historical  and 
theological,  Burnet's  is  the  best  book  we  have  on  the  subject.     Bat  a 
strange  medley  it  id,  utterly  unworthy  to  represent  the  theology  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  inconsistent   with  its  doctrine  on  seven! 
questions  of  great  moment.  The  present  work  does  nothing  to  supply 
the  deficiency.   It  is  not  an  exposition  by  the  Reformers,  as  itpreteadi 
to  be.     It  is  merely  a  sort  of  common -place  book  of  passages  picked 
out  of  the  writings  of  the  Reformers,  and  arranged  under  the  heads  of 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles.     No  one  should  object  to   such  selections, 
if  properly  and  fairly  made ;  still  less,  if  made  for  the  purposes  to 
which  such  a  selection  can  justly  be  applied.  As  an  elucidation  of  the 
meaning  of  terms  and  phrases  in  our  formularies,  it  is  very  reasonable 
to  refer  to  the  writings  of  the  persons  by  whom  they  were  compiled. 
Nor,  in  investigating  the  history  of  doctrine  in  our  Church,  would  we 
undervalue  the  utility  of  such  a  collection  as  would  put  us  in  posses- 
sion of  the  diiferent  opinions,  and  changes  of  opinions,  which  are  dis- 
coverable in  the  remains  of  those  remarkable  men  who  were  the  great 
movers  in  the  English  Reformation.     Nor  if  any  one  should  choose 
to  classify  such  a  collection  according  to  the  arrangement  adopted  in 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  should  we  object  to  such  a  plan,  although 
in    practice  it  might   be   found   inconvenient    and    inadequate   for 
the  distribution  of  those  nicer  shades  of  opinion  which  distinguished 
the  theologians  of  that  period,  on  a  variety  of  topics  more  or  less  im- 
portant.    What  we  do  object  to,  is  a  collection  of  passages  of  this 
sort,  selected  and  put  together  rather  with  a  party  spirit,  than  with 
the  impartiality  of  an  historian  :  still  more  would  we  object  to  the 
attempt  by  means  of  a  catena  of  this  description,  to  fix  a  meaning  on 
our  formularies  inconsistent  with  their  natural  and  grammatical  sense. 
A  certain  nobleman  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  we  have  Calvin- 
istic  Articles  and  a  Popish  Liturgy.     This  is  the  language  of  igno* 
ranee :  the  truth  being,  that  we  have  neither  a  Popish  Liturgy  nor 
Calvinistic  Articles ;  and  the  attempt  to  make  them  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  either  the  one  party  or  the  other  must  be  a  failure.  But  what 
right  has  either  party  to  make  such  an  attempt  ?     Why,  for  example, 
should  the  Romanizer  endeavour  to  force  the  Articles  or  the  Liturgy, 
to  countenance  the  errors  and  superstitions  they  were  compiled  for 
the  very  purpose  of  reforming  ?     But  equally  futile  is  the  attempt  to 
compel  our  formularies  to  sanction  the  Calvinistic  theory  of  election 
and  the  indefectibility  of  grace,  a  theory  with  which  their  plain  and 
explicit  teaching  is  totally  irreconcilable.    Our  Liturgy  is  Protestant, 
but  our  Articles  are  not  Calvinistical.     Our  Articles  are  Catholic — ^in 
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the  true  and  ancient  use  of  the  term, — but  our  Liturgy  is  not 
Popish.  This  is  the  true  state  of  the  case.  A  very  conscientious  and 
honest  Calvinist  may  conform  to  our  church,  and  be  able,  we  doubt 
not,  by  that  charity  of  spirit  which  is  so  often  more  free  and  generous 
than  a  system,  to  reconcile  the  language  of  our  formularies  to  his 
theories,  or  possibly,  in  all  practical  questions,  to  make  them  yield 
to  the  benign  influences  of  its  milder  spirit  But  no  man  in  his  senses 
was  ever  made  a  Calvinist  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  No 
child  ever  imbibed  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election  from  the 
Church  Catechism.  No  poor  man  ever  learned  the  Calvinistic  doc- 
trine of  final  perseverance  from  the  Offices  of  Baptism,  the  Prayers, 
or  the  Exhortations  in  our  Liturgy.  Nor  does  any  really  well-informed 
divine  believe  that  the  Thirty- nine  Articles  were  framed  on  that 
platform. 

Of  all  the  unhappy  attempts  which  have  ever  yet  been  made  to 
reconcile  the  doctrine  of  the  Common  Prayer-book  with  a  theory  to 
which  it  is  opposed,  the  most  unsuccessful  is  that  which  is  made  by 
the  opponents  of  baptismal  regeneration.  Whatever  be  the  meaning 
of  the  term  regeneration,  it  is  perfectly  impossible  for  any  unpreju- 
diced man,  any  man  unacquainted  with  the  existence  of  the  contro- 
versy, to  entertain  a  doubt  as  to  the  intention  of  our  Liturgy.  Put 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  into  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  Maho- 
metan or  Chinese,  and  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  come  to  any 
other  conclusion  than  this,  that,  whatever  may  be  the  meaning  we 
attach  to  our  religious  terminology,  our  church  teaches  us  to  believe 
that  every  baptized  infant  is  regenerated  in  his  baptism.  This  doc- 
trine may  be  reconcilable  or  not  with  the  doctrines  of  Calvin.  We 
believe  it  is  not.  Others  may  believe — and  honestly — that  it  is.  But 
what  we  object  to  is,  that  when  men  believe  that  the  language  of  our 
church  is  inconsistent  with  their  system,  in  this  or  any  other  particular, 
they  will  endeavour  to  escape  from  the  difficulty,  either  by  explaining 
away  the  meaning  of  plain  words,  or  by  a  collection  of  passages  from 
the  Reformers,  which  shall  form  a  sort  of  gloss  on  a  text  that  has  no 
obscurities  to  be  cleared  up. 

Suppose  that  this  author  could  prove  every  one  of  the  Reformers 
enumerated  in  his  title-page  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Calvin, 
our  business  is  not  with  the  private  opinions  of  the  Reformers,  but 
with  the  formularies  drawn  up  by  the  Reformers.  With  the  Liturgy 
in  our  hands, — to  all  and  everything  contained  in  and  prescribed  by 
which  we  have  declared  our  assent, — and  the]Articles, — which  we  have 
sabscribed  in  their  plain  and  grammatical  sense, — it  is  confusing  a  very 
simple  question,  and  perplexing  our  own  consciences  also,  to  attempt 
to  justify  a  non-natural  system  of  explanation  by  an  inquiry  into  the 
private  opinions  of  the  Reformers.  We  suppose  that  those  who  are 
competent  to  form  a  judgment  have  no  doubt  that  Cranmer*s  senti- 
ments on  the  points  in  question  were  in  conformity  with  those  of  Luther 
and  Melancthon.  But  suppose  it  were  otherwise.  Suppose  that  a 
declaration  under  his  own  hand  could  be  produced,  avowing  himself 
a  Calvinist,  or  an  Antinomian,  or  an  Anabaptist,  what  possible  effect 
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would  it  have  on  our  position  as  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England? 
If  Cranmer  could  be  proved  to  have  lived  and  died  a  Calvinist,  how 
could  it  exonerate  us  from  our  obligations  and  subscriptions,  any  more 
than  if  he  were  proved  to  have  been  a  concealcfd  Papist  ?  We  are 
bound  by  the  forms  we  use,  and  to  which  we  have  declared  ouraaspnt 
and  consent,  and  these  forms  are  certainly,  to  say  the  least,  not  Cil* 
vinistic :  the  private  opinions  of  the  men  who  drew  up  these  forms  is 
a  matter  with  which  we  have  no  concern  whatever,  except  as  a  ques- 
tion of  history. 

In  truth,  although  this  may  seem  rather  a  personal  consideratioo, 
those  persons  who  have  opposed — and  justly — the  non-nataral  system, 
when  resorted  to  by  the  Romanizing  party,  have  destroyed  the  mord 
force  of  their  arguments  by  the  inconsistency  of  which  they  have  for* 
nished  so  strange  an  example.  For  what  greater  inconsistency  eto 
any  man  be  guilty  of,  than  to  resort  to  the  same  methods  of  explana- 
tion which  he  condemns  in  others.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  condemn  the 
Romanizer  for  his  method  of  forcing  our  formularies  to  speak  the 
language  of  Rome,  at  the  very  moment  when  you  use  precisely  the 
same  species  of  machinery  to  make  them  speak  the  language  of 
Geneva.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  to  make  any  comparison  whatever 
between  Rome  and  Geneva,  invidious  or  otherwise  :  but,  believing 
that  our  formularies  do  not  countenance  either  the  one  or  the  other, 
we  cannot  approve  of  any  system  of  explanation  by  which  they  may 
be  forced  into  an  apparent  conformity  with  either  school  of  theology. 
The  attempt  is  improper  and  unjustifiable :  and  while  such  contriv- 
ances receive  entertainment  and  encouragement,  there  can  be  no 
repose  from  useless  and  vexatious  controversy. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  feelings  of  the  strongest  dislike  and  disapproval, 
we  must  regard  every  attempt  made  by  the  opponents  of  the  Sacra- 
mental nature  and  efficacy  of  Baptism  (for  afier  all,  that  is  the  retl 
question  at  issue)  to  give  a  colour  to  our  formularies,  and  force  them  to 
speak  the  language  of  their  school  by  means  of  catenas  from  the 
writings  of  the  Reformers.  From  whatever  side  it  comes,  the  attempt 
to  explain  away  very  plain  language  has  always  been  a  failure.  All 
it  proves  is,  that  there  are  parties  who  do  not  consent  to  the  langatge 
of  our  formularies  in  their  grammatical  meaning,  and  who  are  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  some  non-natural  mode  of  explanation,  in  order  to 
obtain  from  the  church  an  apparent  sanction  for  their  notions  of 
catholicity  or  of  scripture.  In  principle,  both  parties  are  agreed  more 
closely  than  either  are  willing  to  admit;  and,  consequently,  it  basbeei 
anything  but  surprising  to  find  that  so  many,  whose  career  commenced 
with  explanations  to  suit  the  Calvinistic  theory,  have,  by-and-by,  re- 
sorted to  similar  contrivances  to  justify  their  Romeward  tendencies, 
and  starting  from  what  might  have  been  thought  the  opposite  extreme 
of  Puritanism,  have  ended  in  Romanizing,  if  not  (as  some  have  done) 
in  absolute  secession  to  Popery. 

However  well  intentioned  the  author  of  this  Exposition  of  the 
Articles  may  be,  it  sets  out  on  a  false  principle,  and  proves  nothing, 
except  the  writer's  anxiety  to  make  his  own  peculiar  opinions  appear 
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to  quadrate  with  the  formularies  of  the  church.  In  the  very  outset 
he  assumes  as  a  fact,  that  which  every  well-iDformed  person  in  the 
country  knows  to  be  untrue ;  namely,  that  the  clergy  are  divided  into 
but  two  parties,  as  far  as  the  interpretation  of  our  formularies  are  con- 
cerned— the  "  low  or  Evangelical "  and  the  Tractarian.  He  says, 
{Jntroduction^p.ii,)  '*  If  we  would  learn  whether  the  Church  of  England 
is  a  true  and  Apostolical  church,  we  must  know  what  the  Church  of 
England  is:  what  she  holds,  and  what  she  inculcates.  Were  the 
question,  as  to  her  accordance  with  the  Word  of  God,  put  to  one 
usually  denominated  a  low  or  an  Evangelical  churchman,  and  to  a 
Tractarian,  both  would  reply  in  the  affirmative.*' 

In  a  note  on  this,  Mr.  Jones  says  that  he  '*  would  avoid  the  use  of 
party  names  as  frequently  offensive,  but  brevity  and  distinctness  seem 
to  require  it,  and  must  be  the  apology  for  their  introduction  here.'* 
We  shall  at  once  avow  that  we  do  not  object  to  the  use  of  these  terms* 
The  one  party  have  assumed  the  term  low  Church  and  Evangelical 
to  express  the  distinction  between  their  tenets  and  those  of  the  great 
body  of  the  clergy.  The  other  have  received  the  name  of  Tractarian, 
to  denote  their  adhesion  to  the  tenets  of  a  certain  school  of  theologians, 
which  is  equally  (though  on  different  grounds)  distinguished  from  the 
sentiments  of  our  divines.  So  far  there  is  nothing  offensive  in  the  use 
of  these  terms.  What  is  and  must  be  offensive  is,  either  that  a  party 
should,  on  account  of  its  leaning  to  the  ecclesiastical  and  theological 
sentiments  of  Calvin,  assume  to  itself  a  name  which  implies  such  pre- 
tensions of  exclusive  orthodoxy  and  piety  as  are  unbecoming  in  any 
section  of  the  clergy,  or  that  it  should  endeavour  to  fasten  on  the 
great  body  of  the  clergy  a  term  of  reproach  and  an  imputation  of 
sectarianism  and  popery.  In  their  public  and  their  legitimate  use, 
the  names  are  fixed  and  established,  and  are  as  intelligible  and  unob- 
jectionable as  those  of  Whig  and  Tory,  and  in  that  way  no  one  need 
apologize  for  using  them.  But  it  is  offensive  that  any  one  should 
assume  the  name  of  Evangelical  in  disparagement  of  the  soundness 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  meaning  thereby  the  doc- 
trine of  the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  past  and  present ;  it  is  still 
more  offensive  to  use  the  term  Tractarian  for  the  purpose  of  fas- 
tening a  suspicion  of  Popery  on  every  one  that  does  not  accept  some 
modification  of  the  Calvinistic  system  ;  but  most  offensive  of  all,  espe- 
cially in  an  author  who  pretends  to  treat  of  a  grave  question  in  the 
history  of  English  theology,  to  adopt  the  terms  Evangelical  and  Trac- 
tarian, as  an  adequate  division  of  the  English  Church,  as  if  it  were 
not  notorious  that  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  of  all  ranks  do  not 
belong,  nor  ever  have  belonged,  to  either  the  one  party  or  the  other. 

Such  a  division  is  offensive,  and  cannot  be  otherwise.  Its  object 
(and  we  do  not  mean  to  impute  dishonesty  when  we  use  the  word)  is 
to  impute  Tractarianism  to  all  who  are  not  of  the  low  Church  or  Evan- 
gelical party,  and  who  are  not  united  with  it  in  its  opposition  to  what 
the  Church  of  England  in  the  Catechism,  in  the  prayers,  and  the 
administration  of  the  Sacraments  and  other  rites,  and  in  the  Arti- 
cles, has  delivered  as  the  doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture  touching  the 
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sacrament  of  Baptism.     The  great  bodj  of  the  clergy,  iDcluding  tbe 
vast  majority  of  our  bishops  and  theologians,  have   ever,  with  ud* 
broken  consent,  received  the  words  of  these  formularies  in  their  literal 
and  grammatical  sense.     So  far  from  its  being    a  question  between 
low  Church  and  Tractarian,  it  is  clear  to  all  who  understand  tbe  sub- 
ject, that  neither  of  these  parties   agree  with   the  doctrine  oi  our 
Church  on  the  subject  of  baptism  :  that,  in  fact,   there  is  as  much  of 
error  on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other:  and  that  though  the  error  of 
the  Evangelical  theory  is  of  a  different  sort  from  the  Tractariao,  jet 
they  have  so  much  of  principle  in  common,  in  that  system  of  ooo- 
natural  interpretation  to  which  they  both  resort  in  their  exposition  of 
Scripture,  and  of  the  formularies  of  the  Church,  that  the  transition 
from  the  former  to  the  latter  is  neither  difficult  nor  uncoromoo.    It 
may  suit  the  purposes  of  a  party  writer,  therefore,  to  endeavour  to 
fasten  the  charge  of  Tractarianism  on  those  who  do   not  force  tbe 
formularies   of  the  church  to  countenance  the   Calvinistic  system. 
But  if  truth   be  the  object,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  mind  of  the 
church,  as  far  as  it  can  be  gathered  from  the  writings  and  opinions  of 
the  great  body  of  the  clergy  from  the   Reformation  to  the  present 
hour,  is  as  much  opposed  to  the  one  party  as  to  the  other,  and  conse- 
quently, for  an  author  to  adopt  such  a  classification  as  this  in  the  very 
outset  and  introduction  of  an  exposition  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles, 
is  not  only  to  mislead   himself  and  his  readers,   but,  to   all  well- 
informed  persons,  is  sufficient  proof  of  his  unfitness  to  meddle  with 
such  an  undertaking. 

We  have  other  and  more  serious  objections  to  this  work,  for  which 
we  are  unable  to  find  space  at  present.  And  as  the  positions  we 
object  to  are  not  peculiar  to  Mr.  Jones,  but  have  been  advocated  by 
other  writers,  and  possess  a  certain  degree  of  plausibility  which  maj 
procure  them  reception  in  quarters  where  they  are  likely  to  prove 
exceedingly  injurious,  we  shall  probably  revert  to  the  subject  here- 
after, leaving  meantime  this  worid  of  caution  with  our  readers,  that  as 
it  was  long  ago  observed  (we  believe)  by  Stillingfleet,  that  those 
who  called  everything  Popery  except  what  suited  the  theories  of  the 
Presbyterian  and  the  Independent,  were  exceedingly  likely  to  drive 
men  into  Popery  when  they  came  to  discover  that  what  they  had 
been  taught  to  call  Popery  was  nothing  more  than  the  doctrine  aod 
practice  of  the  primitive  Church, — so  it  is  now.  If  men  have  been 
accustomed  to  hear  the  doctrine  which  is  taught  in  our  formularies 
stigmatized  as  Tractarian,  the  next  step  is  to  believe  that  Tracta- 
rianism is  the  true  doctrine  of  our  Church.  And  this,  we  apprehend, 
will  be  found  to  be  the  history  of  what  has  generally  taken  place. 
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William  Prynne  was  the  most  active,  if  not  the  most  able,  of 
the  opponents  of  Archbishop  Laud.  His  perseverance  in  col- 
lecting stories,  and  in  accumulating  charges  previous  to^  and  at 
the  tria),  and  in  circulating  calumnious  reports  after  the  arch- 
bishop's death,  was  unceasing.  Actuated  by  feelings  of  the 
bitterest  hostiiitv,  he  never  ceased  to  avenj?e  his  own  allecfed 
wrongs  on  the  prelate,  until  death  removed  his  victim  beyond  his 
reach.  Nor  did  his  malice  cease  with  the  archbishop's  life,  for 
Prynne  continued  to  heap  reproaches  upon  his  memory  in  order 
to  render  him  odious  to  posterity.  The  writings  of  Prynne  are 
the  great  storehouse  from  which  the  modern  calumniators  of  the 
archbishop  are  supplied  with  materials.  Not  satisfied  with 
bringing  his  enemy  to  trial,  Prynne  undertook  the  task  of  writing 
his  life,  while  his  feelings  of  revenge  were  at  the  highest  pitch — 
an  act  which  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  darkest  features 
in  his  singular  character.  To  exult  over  a  fallen  enemy  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  plainest  precepts  of  the  CJospel,  yet  Prynne  revelled 
in  his  odious  task,  not  contenting  himself  with  a  narration  of  facts, 
but  inventing  slanders,  and  commenting  on  acts  in  tite  arch- 
bishop's life  with  malice  almost  satanic.  In  proof  of  this  charge 
let  Prvnne's  works  be  perused,  and  every  candid  man  will  rise 
from  the  perusal  with  astonishment  and  pain — with  astonishment 
that  any  one  could  be  so  forgetful  of  the  common  feelings  of 
humanity,  and  with  pain  that  a  man  professing  the  Ciospel 
should  have  been  influenced  by  such  malignant  feelings. 

That    Prynne's  provocations  were   great   no   one  will  deny. 
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His  sufferings,  moreover,  were  unmerited.  But  the  cause  of 
them  is  to  be  found  rather  in  the  common  principles  of  the  age^ 
than  in  the  characters  of  individual  bishops  or  judges. 

William   Prynne  was  born  at  Swainsvirick,  about  two  milo 
from  the  city  of  Bath,  in  the  year  1600.*     The  rudiments  of  his 
education  were  received  in  the  grammar  school  in  Bath.    This 
school  still  exists,  the  appointment  to  the  mastership  being  vested 
in  the  corporation.     Tne  rectory  of  Charleoombey  within  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  the  city,  is  attached  to  the  school.     This  little 
village,  containing  about  seventy  inhabitants  of  all  ages,  is  pro- 
bably in  nearly  the  same  state  as  in  the  days  of  Prynne.     Un- 
doubtedly   Prynne   was  frequently   a  worshipper  in    its  parish 
church,  as  well  as  in  that  of  his  native  village.      Both  are  pro- 
bably unaltered.     From    Bath,  Prynne  was  removed  to   Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  in  the  year  1616,  and  to  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1620, 
subsequent  to  taking  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.     In  1622, 
being  twenty  years  of  age,  he  became  a  hearer  of  Dr.  Preston, 
then  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  Puritan  party  in  London,  and 
preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn.     It  should,  however,  be  observed,  that 
Preston  was  in  no  way  disinclined  to  conform  to  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England,  though  he  was  usually 
classed  among  the  Puritans.     Indeed,  he  was  at  that  very  time  in 
frequent  attendance  upon  the  king.     Preston  remained  only  a 
short  time  at  Lincoln  s  Inn ;  for  he  was  elected  master  of  his 
college  in  Cambridge.     After  his  departure,  Prynne  probably 
attended  on  the  ministry  of  some  of  the  Puritan  clergy,  who 
were  more  opposed  than  Preston  to  the  discipline  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Anglican  church. 

His  first  publication  made  its  appearance  in  the  year  1626,  on 
a  question  of  no  small  difficulty,  and  one  which  in  that  age  was 
the  occasion  of  much  disputing,  and  not  a  litde  bad  reeling 
among  the  various  disputants.t  The  work  was  dedicated  to 
Archbishop  Abbot,  of  whom  the  author  speaks  as  the  defender  of 
the  doctrine  which  he  maintains  in  his  bulky  volume.     Alluding 

*  Wood.  It  is  stated  in  Aubrey's  Collection  of  Letters  that  he  wis  bora  ^at 
Anst,  in  Gloaceitershire,  where  his  &ther  had  an  estate.*'  Letters  of  l^mfPt 
Persons,  ii.  507. 

f  The  Perpctnetie  of  a  Regenerate  Man's  Estate.  Wherein  it  is  manifestlj  prored 
by  sundry  argnments,  reasons  and  anthorities,  that  snch  as  are  once  truly  regene- 
rated and  ingrafted  into  Christ  by  a  lively  faith,  can  neither  finally  nor  totally  fidl 
A-om  grace.  It  is  also  proved,  that  this  hath  beene  the  received  and  resolved  doc- 
trine of  all  the  Ancient  Fathers,  of  all  the  Protestant  Chnrches  and  writers  beyond 
the  seas,  and  of  the  Church  of  Englaiid.  All  the  principall  argomenta  that  are,  or 
may  be  objected  against  it,  either  from  Scripture,  or  from  reason,  are  here  likewise 
cleared  and  answered.  By  William  Prynne,  Gent:  Lincolniensis.  4ta  London. 
1626.  A  very  ludicrous  mistake  is  made  in  the  Biographia  Britannica  respecting 
this  work.  In  enumerating  the  works  presented  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  there  u  men- 
tioned, the  ^Perpetmity  of  a  Generous  Man's  Taste,** 
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to  Montague,  by  whom  the  then  received  doctrine  had  been 
assailed,  and  to  some  of  his  supporters,  the  author  says  to  the 
archbishop^  <<  All  that  I  shall  say  of  them  is  only  this ;  that  they 
are  now  so  potent  and  so  politique,  that  if  they  are  not  speedily 
and  carefully  prevented  by  your  Grace,  they  are  likely  to  quell,  at 
least  to  cloud,  that  glorious  truth  and  Gospell  (which  hath  shined 
so  bright,  so  plentirully  and  comfortablie  among  us  for  so  long  a 
season)  with  the  dismall,  the  dangerous,  and  pernicious  mists  of 
Poperie  and  Arminianisme."  After  complaining  of  Arminian 
books,  <^  fraught  with  dangerous  and  hurtiull  errors,"  and  of  the 
encouragement  to  the  printing  of  such  productions,  while  those 
of  an  opposite  tendency  were  discountenanced,  he  asks,  **  Shall 
these  factious,  schismaticall,  and  hereticall  spirits,  bee  so  indus- 
trious to  establish  and  to  vent  their  errors,  and  to  quell  the 
truth  :  and  shall  not  wee  be  as  diligent  and  courageous  to  defend 
it?  Shall  they  with  all  their  might  and  maine  plant  Pdperie  and 
ArmmUmiifMf  nay  Pelagianume  and  Atheisme  in  our  church,  and 
shall  wee  sit  still  with  foulded  hands,  and  stupified  hearts,  and 
not  labour  to  withstand  them  T  After  some  further  lamenta«> 
tions,  he  proceeds :  '*  O  therefore  let  mee  now  beseech  your 
Grace,  that  as  in  former  times  you  have,  so  now,  you  would  take 
heart  and  couri^e  for  the  truth.  You  have  many  incouri^e- 
menls,  many  inrorcements  and  ingagements  for  to  do  it.  For 
your  incouragement  you  have  the  Lard  of  Hosts  and  the 
Almightie  King  of  heaven  for  to  take  your  part,  you  have  the 
votes  and  prayers  of  all  true  hearted  Christians,  you  have  all  the 
aide  and  assistance  that  heaven  and  earth  can  yeeld  unto  you : 
Ofsare  not  then  the  face  or  frowne  of  man  whose  breath  is  in  his 
nostrils^  &c.  For  inforcements  and  incouragements  to  be  zealous 
and  courageous  for  the  truth,  you  have  very  many.  You  are 
called  to  defend  and  support  the  truth:  the  very  nature  and 
qualitie  of  your  function,  and  the  very  dignitie  of  that  place  and 
person  which  now  you  doe  sustaine,  doe  even  ingage  and  bind 
your  Ghnce  to  be  courageous  and  zealous  for  it.  God  hath  com- 
mitted his  truth  and  Oospell  to  your  trust,  and  hath  given  it  ^ou 
in  charge  to  propagate  and  defend  it :  God  and  our  gratious 
sovereigne  have  committed  the  care  and  custodie  of  this  our 
church  to  your  charge,  and  they  have  given  you  more  ability  and 
power  (and  so  more  cause)  for  to  defend  the  truth  and  doctrine 
that  is  established  and  settled  in  it,  then  to  other  men  :  and  there- 
fore they  will  require  and  expect  from  your  Grace  (to  whom  so 
much  is  committed)  much  more  then  they  can,  or  will  from  any 
other.  O  therefore  as  you  tender  the  glory  and  honour  of  the 
God  of  heaven,  the  defence  of  Christ,  and  of  his  cause  and 
GospeU,  the  peace  and  safetie  of  this  our  church  which  is  com- 
mitted to  your  charge;  as  you  tender  your  owne  honour  and 
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reputation  with  God  and  mnn,  or  that  great  account  which  too 
must  shortly  make  to  God,  of  that  great  stewardship  of  bis  which 
is  committed  to  you  ;  if  you  tender  the  good  and  comfort  of  your 
own  soule  both  here  and  hereafter:  if  you  would  have  Jesoi 
Christ  to  owne  you  and  not  to  bee  ashamed  of  you  at  the  lad  wka 
he  shall  came  in  the  glory  of  his  father  with  all  his  hofy  axpdt: 
if  you  would  not  bee  cast  with  those  other  feare/nl  ones,  into  tkd 
lake  which  burnetii  with  fire  and  brimstone  for  ever  :  take  heart  and 
courage  for  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  and  for  his  truth  and  cause,  which 
now  are  likely  to  miscarie.  Suffer  not  his  word  and  truth  to  bee 
betrayed  and  suppressed  by  schismaticall,  factious,  and  AkU- 
christian  spirits,  for  want  of  supportation  and  defence :  hot  since 
the  eyes  of  God  and  man  are  cast  upon  you,  execute,  stir  up,  and 
act  that  place  and  power  which  God  and  man  have  given  to  you, 
to  the  quelling  ot  heresy  and  schisme,  to  the  extirpation  of 
poperie  and  Arminianisme ;  to  the  subversion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Satan  and  Antichrist,  to  the  maintaining  and  inlar^ng  of  the 
kingdome  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the  establishing  of  that  glorious 
truth  and  Gospell,  which  hath  flourished  and  shined  so  long 
among  us,  to  the  admiration  and  mirror  of  our  friends  and  to  the 

(rriefe  and  envy  of  our  adversaries.  Let  not  fear  and  cowardice, 
et  not  flesh  and  blood,  or  any  other  impediment  thatsoever  daunt 
your  courage,  or  coole  your  love  and  zeale  to  Christ,  or  to  his 
cause.  And  here  I  would  intreate  your  Grace  to  pardon  this 
my  boldnesse  and  my  rudenesse  with  you :  (which  though 
modesty  and  manners  might  cause  mee  to  forbeare,  yet  piety 
and  zeale  to  God  and  to  his  truth,  and  love  to  this  my  mother 
church,  together  with  the  necessity  and  extremitie  of  the  tiroes^ 
hath  made  me  guilty  of  it  (I  hope  not  faulty  in  it)  and  withall  I 
humblie  consecrate  these  firstlijtgs  of  my  studies  (being  nothing 
else  but  a  iust  defence  of  a  comfortable  and  orthodox  point  of 
faith,  which  hath  long  been  settled  and  established  in  this  our 
church  and  in  all  reformed  churches  beyond  the  seas,)  which  if 
your  Grace  will  but  vouchsafe  to  patronize  and  shelter,  they 
shall  not  feele,  they  will  not  feare,  a  total  or  afinalfallJ* 

This  long  and  curious  extract  from  Prynne's  firet  performance 
will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Prynne  was  at  this  time  only  twenty-six  years  of  age ;  yet  be 
ventured  to  handle  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  in  theolog}'. 
It  is,  moreover,  evident,  that  he  would  have  put  down  the  works 
of  Montague  and  others,  with  the  same  weapons,  which,  at  a 
subsequent  period,  were  used  against  his  own  writings.  His 
language  to  Abbot  is  l)ol(l,  though  respectful;  and  the  whole 
dedication  aflbrds  evidence  of  a  determination  to  use  his  utmost 
endeavours  to  oppose  the  views,  which  in  his  estimation,  were  so 
fraught  with  error.     One  thing,  however,  is  observable — namely, 
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thai  Prynne  repeatedly  avows  himself  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England,  calling  her  his  mother  church.  It  will  be  seen,  as 
we  proceed,  that  he  regarded  himself  not  merely  as  a  member, 
but  as  the  defender  of  the  Anglican  church,  though  at  a  later 
period  he  submitted  to  the  Covenant,  and  to  the  substitution  of 
Presbyterianism  for  Episcopacy.  It  is  curious  to  trace  the  career 
of  Prynne,  as  marked  by  his  earlier  publications,  until  he  became 
a  thorough  Presbyterian ;  and  then  to  find  him  in  his  latter  days 
conformable  to  that  church  whose  defender  he  avowed  himself  in 
the  outset  of  his  manhood. 

Prynne's  second  work  was  directed  against  the  prevailing 
practice  of  wearing  long  hair,  to  oppose  which  the  Puritans 
adopted  the  opposite  custom  of  cropping  it  very  short,  from 
which  arose  the  appellation  Roundhead,  a  term  used  by  the 
cavaliers  in  scorn,  during  the  civil  wars,  to  designate  the  king's 
enemies.*  If  the  cavaliers,  as  they  were  term^,  went  to  one 
extreme,  the  Puritans  went  to  die  opposite ;  for  they  would  not 
admit  it  to  be  possible  that  long  hair  and  true  religion  could 
exist  together.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  tells  us,  in  her  interesting 
memoir,  that  her  husband  gave  great  offence  to  the  narrow- 
minded  bigots  of  his  party,  who  questioned  his  sincerity  and  his 
religion,  because  he  would  not  cut  off  his  hair,  of  which  both  he 
and  his  wife  were  somewhat  vain. 

A  somewhat  similar  production  was  published  in  the  same 
year,  directed  against  another  prevalent  custom  of  the  age,  which 
was  probably  greatly  abused  in  the  support  of  riot  and  extrava- 
gance.f  This  was  dedicated  to  the  king,  because  tlie  royal  name 
was  most  abused  in  the  practice  against  which  the  author  wrote. 
^*  First,  in  that  your  sacred  health,  your  name,  your  crowne,  and 
dignitie  by  means  of  healthes,  are  made  the  dayly  table-comple* 
ment,  grace,  and  first  salute  of  every  joviall  courtier :  the  grand- 
sergeantie  and  chiefe  allegiance  of  every  great,  or  pettie,  or  every 
corporation,  court,  or  countrey  officer:  the  principall  welcome 
and  entertainment,  of  every  riotous  gentleman ;  tne  piety  and 
roeale  devotion,  of  many  a  trencher-chaplain  :  the  logicke,  theame 
and  rhetoricke  of  every  potlearned  scholler:  the  phrase,  and 
valour  of  every  deboist  and  roaring  souldiour :  the  liverie,  and 
table,  buttrie,  sellar-taike,  of  every  good  fellow  servingman  :  the 
ceremonie,  byword,  and  ale-discourse,  of  every  base  mechanicke, 
clowne,   and   country   peasant :    the  first   ingredient   of  every 

*  The  UnloTeliness  of  Loye  Locks,  or  a  Sufnmary  Discourse,  proving  the  wear- 
ing and  noarishing  of  Locks,  or  Love-locks,  to  he  sutogether  aolawful  anto  Chris* 
tians,  &e.    4  to.    1628. 

t  Healthes :  Sicknesse ;  or  a  compendioas  and  hriefe  discoarse,  proving  the  drink- 
ing and  pledging  of  healthes  to  be  sinfuU  and  utterly  unlawfuU  anto  Christians,  &c. 
By  William  Prynne,  Oeot.  Hospitii  Lincolniensis.  4to.  Printed  in  London, 
1928. 
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drunkard's  cup :  the  first  pot-service,  at  every  great  or  men 
man's  service :  the  song,  the  antheme,  foote,  or  musicke  of  emrj 
festival  1  and  merry  meeting :  the  prologue,  or  prael  odium  to  efeij 
drunken  match  and  skirmage :  the  ornament,  grace,  or  garland,  Id 
every  ebrious  round :  the  onely  ramme,  or  pole-axe  to  assault,  to 
force,  and  batter  downe :  the  most  flexanimous  eloquence^  to 
solicite :  and  the  most  energetically  and  unccmtroiileable  argoment 
to  overcome  the  sobrietie,  and  temperance  of  all  tme-nearttd, 
real,  practical,  and  blessed  Christians." 

It  is  amusing  to  read  such  a  conglomeration  of  epitfaeti. 
Prynne  was  famous  all  his  life  for  using  epithet^  and,  on  some 
occasions,  especially  when  the  bishops  were  concerned,  they  were 
neither  respectful  nor  even  decent,  nis  <<  Healtbes  SicknesK'wv 
privately  printed,  no  one  probablv  being  willing  to  license  the 
publication  of  such  a  singular  performance.  This  work  and  tbe 
*<  Unloveliness  of  Love  Locks^'  indicate  the  bent  of  the  author*! 
inclinations  towards  the  views  and  practices  of  the  Puritam. 
Every  year  seems  to  have  strengthened  his  prejudices  against  die 
bishops,  though  he  still  avowed  his  attachment  to  the  church,  and 
was  a  frequenter  of  her  services*  He  alludes  to  some  of  the 
clergy  as  guilty  of  the  practice  of  drinking  healths,  though  no 
names  are  specified.  <<  They  are  too  much  devoted  to  them;  to 
the  ill  example  of  the  laity,  and  the  disgrace,  and  scandal  of 
religion,  they  are  infamous,  scandalous,  and  of  ill  report,  not 
onely  with  the  church,  and  holiest  saints  of  Grod ;  but  even 
among  the  graver,  civiler,  and  more  temperate  sort  of  caroai 
men."  And  again,  alluding  to  the  baptism  of  children,  he  adds: 
*<  They  derogate  and  detract  from  prayer,  and  attribute  that 
divine  and  heavenly  efficacie,  and  blessing  unto  drinking,  that  is 
due  to  it :  whence  some  men  are  healming  and  carousing  for 
their  children's  birth  and  happinesse,  whereas  they  shoula  be 
praying  for  them ;  baptizing  tnem  in  sacke  and  claret  in  which 
the  devil  spirit  Bacchus  breathes;  before  they  bring  them  to  that 
sacred  font  and  holy  water,  in  which  the  Holy  Ghost  himselfe 
doth  work  and  move."* 

During  the  same  year  our  author  sent  forth  another  publica« 
tion  of  a  different  character.  Cosin  had  published  his  <*  Colleo 
tion  of  Private  Devotions"  in  1627.  The  book  was  modelled 
after  the  Orarium,  or  Hours  of  Prayer,  put  forth  by  authority  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  1560.  Some  objectionable  matters  were 
introduced,  which  were  corrected  in  subsequent  editions;  bat 
Prynne  attacked   the  very  structure  of  the  book  as  Popish.f 

*  Healtbes  Sicknesse,  pp.  85,  86. 
t  A  Briefe  Surrey  and  Censare  of  Mr.  Coient,  his  ConseningDevotioiifli  proviBg 
both  the  forme  and  matter  of  Mr.  Cosens  his  Booke  of  Private  I>eTotioiis»  or  tlie 
Hoars  of  Prayer,  lately  published,  to  be  merely  Popisb>  to  differ  fhmi  the  PiiTttt 


^^.^%^a.vJ,  censured,  suspended,  or  degraded,  a  Montague,  a 
#  _  Jackson,  or  a  Mainwaring  ?     A  Papist,  or  Arminian  ? 
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This  attack  on  Cosin  was  dedicated  to  the  Parliament ;  and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  Prynne  is  evidently  proud  of  his  churchman- 
ship.  <<  Go  on,  therefore,"  says  he,  **  you  Christian  heroes  and 
valiant  worthies  of  the  Lord  to  vindicate  the  cause  and  doctrines 
of  our  church  against  those  cozening,  treacherous,  and  rebellious 
«ons  (if  sons)  of  hers,  who  have  betrayed  her  with  a  kisse,  and 
wounded  her  with  one  hand,  whiles  they  seemingly  imbrace  her 
with  the  other :  and  the  God  of  heaven  shall  be  with  you.  And 
have  you  not  cause  enough  in  the  cause  and  quarell  of  our 
church  ?  Since  shee  hath  few  priests  or  prelates,  for  to  pity  her, 
fewer  to  succour  her  in  her  present  dangers  ?  Alas,  where  are 
the  learned,  reverend,  humble,  stout,  and  zealous  prelates? 
Where  are  the  ecclesiasticall  or  high  commission  courts? 
Where  is  the  convocation  or  assembly  of  the  prophets,  that 
either  do,  or  dare  apply,  a  salve  or  plaister,  to  her  homebred 
maladies :  or  avenge  her  of  those  treacherous,  corrupt  and  cozen- 
ing watchmen  who  have  smitten  her  to  the  heart,  and  almost 
betrayed  her  to  her  Roman  enemies.  What  bishop's  consistory, 
what  convocation  house,  or  high  commission  court,  have  lately 
questioned, 
Cozens,  a 

A  non-resident,  or  careless  pastor,  who  never  feeds  his  flocke  ? 
A  jovial  or  good  fellow  minister,  whose  tobacco-pipe  is  his 
psalter,  and  his  caune  his  text?  Or  a  rayling  and  inveying 
Shemie,  whose  sermons  are  but  bitter,  prophane,  and  poysonous 
satyrs  against  the  practicall  power  and  forwardest  professors  of 
religion,  whom  he  reviles  and  scofFes  at  under  tne  name  of 
Puritans,  or  holy  brethren  ;  a  phrase  which  the  Holy  Ghost  doth 
ofttimes  use  ?  Nay  shall  I  speak  the  truth,  what  popish  and 
arminian  bookes  have  not  beene  vented,  yea,  countenanced, 
authorized,  and  borne  out  of  late  against  all  oppositions  whatso- 
ever, by  some  who  say  they  are,  (and  I  would  to  God  they  were) 
the  fathers  of  our  church  and  pillars  of  our  faith.*^ 

Alluding  to  the  books  of  Montague,  which  were  licensed  and 
published,  and  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  public  approval  of 
works  on  the  opposite  side,  our  author  says,  **  Was  not  the  way 
and  passage  to  the  presse  blockt  up  at  first  against  all  such  whose 
zeal  to  piety,  to  the  publicke  weale  and  safety  of  our  church,  had 
caused  them  to  take  up  pen  and  paper  armes  against  his  Popish  and 
Arminian  doctrines?  And  have  not  all  their  orthodox  and  pious 
workes  which  past  the  presse  by  stealth  or  otherwise,  beene  ques- 

m>  ...I    ■     ■■  I    ■  ■  I         I  .■  ■      ■       I    ■  ■-     >i   ..  ■ 

Priyen  aathorised  by  Qaeene  Elisabeth,  1560,  to  be  transoribed  oat  of  Popish 
anthon,  with  which  they  are  here  paralled,  and  to  be  scandalous  and  prejadiciali  to 
oar  charcb,  and  adTantageoos  onely  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  By  WilUajn  Prynne* 
Gent  Hospitii  Lincolniensis.    4to.    Printed  at  London,  1628. 

*  Briefe  Surrey,  &o.    Epistle  to  the  Parliament 
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tioned  and  prohibited,  since  the  unhappy  breach  of  the  last  Parlia- 
mentary assembly,  though  tliey  were  accused  of  no  heresie,  scisme, 
false  doctrine,  or  sedition  ?  Was  not  reverend  Bishop  Carlton's 
booke,  though  backed  widi  the  joynt  attestation  of  tliat  learned 
prelate,  Dr.  Davenant,  Bishop  of  Sarum,  Dr,  Warde,  Dr.  Goad, 
jbr.  Balcanquell,  our  selected  Dort  Divines :  together  wiUi  Dr. 
Sutcliffe's  booke,  Mr.  Rouse  his  booke,  Mr.  Burton's  booke,  Mr. 
Yates  his  booke,  Mr.  Wotton's  booke.  Dr.  Goad's  Paralells,  Dr. 
Featlie's  Paralells  (to  omit  my  own  poor  treatise  of  Perseverance, 
which,  though  it  were  licensed  and  reprinted,  is  yet  suppressed 
and  called  in  upon  no  doctrinal!  nor  just  exceptions),  innibited, 
cald  in,  and  seized  on,  under  the  bare  pretence  of  not  being 
licensed,  but  in  truth  because  ihey  did  oppose  Mr.  Montague's 
Popery  and  Arminianisme  ?"  The  author  alludes  to  the  silence 
of  the  bishops  respecting  Montague's  books,  and  to  the  activity 
manifested  in  checking  such  publications  as  his  own.  He  men- 
tions that  Burton's  answer  to  Cosin  was  intercepted  at  the 
printer's,  while  his  own  work  in  censure  of  the  "  Devotions"  was 
refused  a  licence.* 

At  the  same  time,  Prynne  has  no  objection  to  the  various 
ecclesiastical  and  other  courts,  provided  they  were  employed  in 
checking  those  against  whom  he  had  arrayed  himself.  lie  would 
have  rejoiced  in  such  courts,  had  their  powers  been  wielded  by 
his  own  party.  There  is  no  condemnation  of  the  principle:  be 
objects  only  to  the  practice.  Thus  he  says :  "  When  those  Ow- 
sistories  and  High  Commission  Courts,  which  should  be  sanctuaries, 
shields,  and  chiefe  protectors  to  them,  against  domesticke  vipers, 
which  gnaw  out  their  bowels :  and  those  from  whom  they  might 
expect  and  justly  challenge  the  greatest  favour,  aide,  and  best  sup- 
port, are  now  so  farre  from  shielding  and  assisting  them  against 
their  mountebanked  cozening  and  monasticke  opposites :  that  they 
doe  even  bend  themselves  against  them,  in  intercepting  all  sup- 
plies, which  private  lovei*s  would  impart  unto  them :  in  silencing, 
questioning,  and  clubbing  downe  such  by  force,  who  take  up 
armes  in  their  defence  against  their  personall,  homebred,  and  pro- 
fessed foes  ?  Alas,  whither  should  our  poore  distressed  diurch 
or  our  religion  flee  ?" 

This  is  addressed  to  the  Parliament:  and  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing relief  are  then  specified.     Among  these  is  first  mentioned  tbe 

•  He  says  elsewhere:  **  Not  to  speake  of  others,  I  myselfe  can  testifier  that  I  ha^ 
tendred  sundry  treatises  of  mine  owne  to  licence:  (as  one  agatnat  HeatAi'iruJaii^ 
and  this  very  Survay  and  Censure  of  Mr.  Cosens  his  Devoiumt  among  oCben)  lo 
which  there  was  no  jost  exceptions  taken,  bat  that  they  were  mine,  or  that  they 
opposed  the  errors,  sins,  or  common  evills  of  the  times ;  and  for  tUi  tbej  an 
rejected :  yea,  I  had  one  treatise  of  late  denyed  license,  which  eke  had  patted 
readily  to  the  presse,  but  that  they  knew  at  last  it  was  my  hand,  and  that  aloBt 
was  cause  enough  to  purchase  a  aon-Zicer."— Brie^  Surrey,  89. 
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suppressing  of  the  ^^  Popish  Devotions  and  Amunian  Treatises,^^ 
meaning  Cosin's  book,  and  the  two  productions  of  Montague's. 
Another  means  is  ^*  To  lap  off  those  putredy  gangrened^  festred^  and 
contagious  members,  who  are  like  to  putrf/ie,  leaven^  and  infect 
the  whole  body  of  our  church :  that  so  their  exemplary  and  open 
punishment  may  deterre  all  others.^   It  cannot  be  difficult  to  under- 
stand   Prynne's  meaning.     He  would   certainly  have  adopted 
measures  quite  as  severe  as  any  which  were  subsequently  directed 
against  himself.     These  recommendations  were  given  before  he 
had  suffered  under  the  Star-chamber  sentence.  He  further  recom- 
mends the  parliament  ^^  to  search  those  dens  and  burrowes  out, 
which  harbour  and  protect  those  little   Popish  and   Arminian 
foxes,  which  now  spoyle  our  vines ;  and  to  discover  those  higher 
springs,  and  poysonous  fountaines,  which  send  out  those  muddyi 
bitter,  and  unwholesome  streames,  which  doe  not  water,  but  poyson 
and  defile  our  church.     Certainly  these  budding  branches  receive 
their  sap,  their  nourishment,  and  support,   from  some  greater 
trunkes  and  deeper  roots,  which  must  be  felled  and  stockt  up, 
before  these  bitter  fruits  will  fade  or  fall.     These  petty  orbs  and 
underwheeles,  which  have  made  such  irregular  motions  and  com- 
motions in  our  church,  derive  their  motions  from  some  higher  and 
superior  spheres :  which  must  be  rectified  and  reduced  to  their 
true  and  proper  motions,  before  the  lesser  planets  and  clocke- 
wheeles  oi  our  church  will  move  aright."     That  some  of  the 
bishops  are  intended  by  the  ^^  higher  spneres"  is  evident:  nor  can 
it  be  denied,  that  our  author  would  have  visited  them  with  the 
severest  punishment.     He  complains,  thaC  the  answers  to  Cosin 
and  Montague  were  discountenanced  by  the  licensers.  Published, 
however,  they  were ;  nor  were  the  autliors  brought  into  trouble 
in  consequence.     But  Prynne  would  have  actually  suppressed  all 
books  written  against  his  own  peculiar  views.     Thus  another 


penalties. 

addressed  to  the  parliament,  in  an  epistle  prefixed  to  the  Survey 
of  Cosin's  Book.  Their  spirit  shows  the  character  of  the  man. 
Had  he  been  in  authority,  the  utmost  severities  would  have  been 
inflicted.  The  scenes  would  not  have  been  changed ;  but  merely 
the  sufferers  and  the  actors  would  have  changed  places. 

The  book  censured  by  Prynne  became  very  popular;  nor  is  it 
improbable,  that  the  unmerited  attack  of  our  author  may  have 
contributed  somewhat  to  its  very  extensive  reception.  Some  few 
things  were  indeed  altered  in  the  second  and  subsequent  editions ; 
and  probably  Prynne's  examination  may  so  far  have  been  useful. 
Thus  some  expressions,  which  appeared  like  a  prayer  for  the  dead, 
were  altered.     Cosin  professed  to  follow  the  Orarium  published 
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in  1560  by  authority  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Piynne  fivtem  upon 
him  a  heavy  charge,  for  endeavouring,  as  be  lul^ea,  to  damage 
the  reputation  of  that  renowned  quecDy  denying  that  such  petitions 
could  be  found  in  the  book  in  question. 

From  Prynne's  description  of  the  Orariumj  and  his  positive 
denial,  that  prayers  for  the  dead  were  countenanced  in  any  books 
of  the  time  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  it  is  clear  that  he  was  not  aware 
of  the  existence  of,  or  at  all  events,  that  he  had  not  examioedi 
certain  Primers  in  English  at  the  commencement  of  that  reip. 
What  would  have  been  his  horror,  had  he  known  the  fact,  that 

Erayers  for  the  dead  were  actually  retained  in  the  Primer  of  Elisa- 
eth,  precisely  in  the  same  form  as  in  that  of  King  Henry  in 
1545  r  Such  is  the  fact:  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  it  was  not 
known  to  Prynne.  In  the  present  day,  the  books  are  exceed- 
ingly rare,  few  copies  being  known ;  but  at  that  time  they  most 
have  been  comparatively  common.*  As  Cosin  was  a  collector  of 
such  books,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  be  was  ignorant  of 
the  existence  of  these  Primers  containing  such  petitions. 

Prynne  even  makes  Cosin's  love  of  collecting  early  books  of 
devotion  to  be  a  crime :  while  his  taste  in  binding  is  converted 
into  an  inclination  to  Popery.  <*  Now  the  reasons  which  induce 
mee  more  strongly  to  suspect,  that  our  author  borrowed  both  the 
forme  and  matter  of  these  devotions  from  Popish  authors,  as  the 
present  paralel  doth  abundantly  testifie,  are  cniefly  two :  first,  be- 
cause the  author  hath,  for  sundry  years  together,  monopolized,  and 
bought  up  for  his  own  private  use  (as  i  am  credibly  informed) 
all  sorts  of  Popish  primers,  prayer-books,  catechismes,  breviaries^ 
and  pamphlets  whatsoever,  (of  which  he  hath  great  store) :  and 

*  There  is  a  Primer  of  the  date  of  1559.  "  The  Primer,  set  forth  at  large,  with 
many  Godly  and  Devoat  Prajers.  Anno  1559.  Imprinted  at  London  by  the 
assignees  of  John  Wayland,  forbyddyng  all  other  to  prynt  thia  or  any  ocbtf 
Prymer."  It  is  nearly  a  reprint  of  that  of  1545.  The  Prayen  for  the  Deed  irt 
retained,  though  some  others,  addressed  to  the  Virgin  Idarj,  are  ezponged.  Another 
early  edition  also  exists,  contumng,  in  addition,  the  Catechism.  In  all  other  nr- 
tlculars,  it  agrees  with  the  preceding.  The  copy  now  before  me  is  withont  a  nti^ 
consequently  the  date  cannot  be  ascertained.  It  is,  howerer,  certain  that  it  is  cf 
the  earliest  part  of  Elisabeth's  reign,  because  it  has  the  Prayers  for  the  Dead,  M* 
lowing  in  this  respect  that  of  1545 ;  whereas  all  the  later  Primers  of  Queen  ^m- 
beth  are  totally  different  books,  botti  in  the  arrangement  of  the  yaiioas  partly  sad 
also  in  the  insertion  of  much  new  matter,  and  the  rsjection  of  old.  In  the  Prayer 
before  Prime  is  the  singular  petition,  '*To  the  dead,pardona  and  rest"  Attks 
close  of  the  Dirige  are  the  following  prayers,  as  in  the  Primer  of  1545.  ^  Alaughty 
eternal  God,  to  whom  there  is  neyer  any  prayer  made  without  hope  of  mercy,  te 
mercyfiill  to  the  soules  of  thy  seryaunts  beyn^  departed  from  this  woflde  in  tbs 
confession  of  thy  name,  that  th^j  may  be  associat  in  the  company  of  thy  saiaotei^ 
through  Christ  our  Lorde.    Amen." 

**  L^rd,  bowe  thine  eare  unto  our  prayers,  wherein  we  derootely  can  upon  Aj 
mercy  that  thou  wilt  bestowe  of  thy  seryauntes  (which  thou  bast  oommanoded  to 
departe  from  this  world)  in  the  countrey  of  peace  and  rest,  and  cause  them  to  lie 
made  parteners  with  thy  holye  servauntes,  tnroughe  Christ  our  Lord,  Amen."'- 
Cosin  does  not  allude  to  Eliaabeth's  Primer,  but  only  to  the  Orarimm. 
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vet  he  is  always  inquisitive  after  more.  Secondly,  because  bee 
bath  caused  sundry  of  his  Popish  prayer-bookes,  primers,  and 
breviaries,  to  bee  bound  up  in  a  very  curious  and  costly  manner, 
with  guilded  leaves,  and  covers,  stamped  sometimes  with  a  crosse, 
or  crucifixe,  other  times  with  our  Ladie^s  picture  and  Jesus  in  her 
armes:  all  after  the  Popish  forme ;  as  his  own  booke*binders  have 
certified  mee :  which,  doubtlesse,  he  would  never  doe,  did  he  not 
admire,  affect,  and  prise  these  bookes  and  pamphlets  in  his  heart, 
and  likewise  make  some  use  of  them  in  his  private  practice  and 
devotions,  and  his  publike  writings,  as  bee  here  hath  done.*** 

Prynne's  bigotry,  or  malice,  is  apparent  in  the  preceding 
extract.  Because  Cosin  was  a  searcher  after  old  books  of  devo« 
tion,  and  because  he  was  a  man  of  taste  in  his  bindings,  it  is 
argued,  that  he  was  inclined  to  Popery,  and  required  the  books 
for  an  improper  purpose.  On  sucli  a  principle  how  easy  would 
it  be  to  condemn  any  man  for  some  imaginarv  crime !  And  what 
would  become  of  the  present  collectors  of  sucli  books  ? 

In  two  places  in  this  book,  our  author  charges  Cosin  with 
altering  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Thus,  <<  Who  hath  like- 
wise lately  made  some  alterations  in  our  Common  Prayer«Booke, 
by  what  authoritie  I  knowe  not^f  And  again,  enumerating  a 
series  of  charges  to  prove  his  inclination  to  Popery,  he  says : 
•*  together  witn  his  alteration  of  our  Common  Prayer- Booke,  and 
putting  in  of  priests  for  ministers :  his  ingrossing  of  Popish  prayer- 
Dooke,  portuasses,  and  devotions  for  sundry  years ;  and  his  curious 
and  costly  binding  and  stamping  them  after  the  Popish  manner."]: 
It  would  be  hard  to  condemn  a  man  for  the  binding  of  his  books ; 
and  tlie  circumstance  may  be  regarded  as  characteristic  of  the 
charges  which  were  usually  alleged  by  the  Puritans  against  the 
bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England.  This  strange 
charge  shows,  that  the  most  innocent  and  trivial  matters  were 
distorted  by  bigoted  opponents  into  serious  offences. 

But  the  same  charge  of  altering  the  word  minister  was  also 
alleged  against  Laud.  It  was  said,  that,  among  other  alterations, 
the  word  priest  was  substituted  for  minister^  without  any  autho- 
rity, especially  in  the  Rubric  before  the  Absolution.  Both  with 
respect  to  Cosin  and  Laud,  the  charge  was  groundless.  It  is 
difficult  to  account  for  such  strange  assertions.  In  the  first 
instance,  they  must  have  been  fabricated  for  a  malicious  purpose: 
and  then  others,  who  circulated  them,  probably  believed  that 
they  were  true :  and  thus  in  the  end  the  belief  became  general 
among  the  disaffected  clergy  and  people.  Without  taking  the 
trouble  to  examine  for  themselves,  the  opponents  of  the  bishops 

*  Briefe  Censare,  &Cy  65,  66. 
t  Ibid.  92.  X  Ibid.  104. 
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adopted  the  easier  coui*se  of  seizing  upon  and  circulating  a  ready 
niaue  story,  well  calculated  to  answer  their  purposes.  A  little 
inquiry,  or  an  examination  of  the  various  editions  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  would  have  set  the  matter  at  rest.  At  that  tiine, 
however,  the  Puritans  chose  to  believe  and  publish  anything 
against  the  bishops.* 

In  the  Prayer-books  published  from  1604,  when  King  James's 
revision  was  put  forth,  until  the  Restoration,  there  will  be  founds 
considerable  variety  in  the  adoption  of  the  word  priest  or  nmuMUr^ 
not  only  in  the  Absolution  Rubric,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  ser- 
vice. But  a  very  few  facts  will  prove  the  entire  groundlessness  of 
the  charge  against  I^ud  and  Cosin,  of  foisting  in  changes  of  their 
own  will.  Both  before  and  subsequent  to  the  period  of  Laud's 
rise,  the  words  minister  and  priest  were  used  indiscriminately,  and 
apparently  without  any  reason.  In  the  book  of  1604  we  find 
minister  in  the  Absolution  Rubric,  and  also  in  several  subsequent 
editions.  There  is  an  edition  of  1632,  and  another  in  1633^  with 
the  word  priest :  and  there  is  another  edition  of  the  latter  year, 
1633,  with  the  word  minister;  so  again  in  1634  and  1639,  the 
word  minister  is  found  :  and  in  another  edition  of  1639,  we  meet 
with  priest.  In  other  editions  of  1628,  1637,  and  1638,  all  pub- 
lished after  the  period  of  Laud's  power,  the  word  minister  occurs 
instead  of  priest.  What,  then,  is  the  obvious  inference  ?  Un- 
doubtedly that  there  was  no  design  in  the  matter,  but  that  the 
word  priest  or  minister  was  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  printer. 
This  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  different  editions  of  the  same 
year  vary  in  the  adoption  of  the  two  words.  But  there  is  another 
remarkable  circumstance,  which  bears  very  strongly  on  this  point, 
and  affords  proof  of  the  malicious  character  of  the  charges  against 
L^ud.  In  the  book  of  1604,  the  standard  text  of  the  period,  the 
word  priest  occurs  in  the  versicles  in  the  office  for  the  Churching 
of  Women  :  whereas,  in  1633,  the  time  of  Laud's  greatest 
influence,  and  in  subsequent  years,  we  find  the  word  minister. 
Had  there  been  any  design  in  the  matter,  or  had  any  importance 
been  attached  to  the  subject  by  Laud,  he  certainly  would  not  have 
permitted  such  a  departure  from  the  book  of  King  James.  In 
short,  the  whole  busmess  was  left  to  the  printer,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  one  word  for  the  other  was  accidental.f 

Prynne  objected  to  the  arrangement  of  the  hours  of  prayer  as 
Popish  :  and  one  of  his  arguments  against  the  use  of  the  book  is 
the  want  of  time  to  attend  to  its  directions.  He  says:  *' Non- 
residents are  the  only  men  that  I  can  thinke  of  who  have,  or  at 

*  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  charges  are  still  made,  withoat  inqoirj  or  serople, 
by  some  modern  writers  against  the  Cbarch  of  England. 

t  This  matter  is  discassed  in  my  *<  History  of  the  Conyocation  of  the  Chorch  of 
Eoglaad/'  pp<  236,  7,  8. 
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leastwise  might  have,  leisure  time  to  practise  these  devotions :  and 
tume  them  over  every  day  at  their  prefixed  howers :  but  I  feare 
me,  that  they  are  so  wholly  ingrossed  with  the  recited  employ- 
ment, that  they  cannot ;  or  that  their  sloath  and  lasinesse  is  so 
great,  and  their  devotion  so  small  and  key-oold,that  they  will  not 
brooke  so  hard  and  heavy  a  task."  He  further  thinks  that  they 
^  will  never  finde  conscience,  or  devotion  enough,  to  chant  over 
these  devotions  duely  once  a  day  :  nay,  once  a  month  :  especially 
since  there  is  no  other  argument  to  persuade  them  to  it,  but  our 
author's  bare  persuasion  and  advise :  which,  I  dare  presume,  was 
never  seconded  by  his  practise.***  Thus,  he  first  cnarges  Cosin 
with  a  practice,  and  then  insinuates,  that  he  only  pretended  to  use 
the  book,  for  which  the  authorities  are  called  upon  to  administer 
punishment. 

The  next  year,  1629,  Prynne  put  forth  a  new  treatise  against 
Arminianbm.  It  was  published  without  a  licence :  for  our  author 
was  not  deterred  from  printing  by  the  apprehension  of  punish- 
ment. In  the  following  year,  1630,  a  second  and  an  enlarged 
edition  was  published.f  This  work  is  dedicated  ^^  To  the  High  and 
Honourable  Court  of  Parliament  now  assembled."  He  again  calls 
upon  the  parliament  to  interpose.  <*  Your  only  care,  your  worke 
is  now,  to  defend,  to  settle  them  (the  doctrines),  not  dispute 
them :  to  damne,  yea,  quite  extirpate  their  opposite  Arminian 
errours,  not  to  honour,  countenance  or  equalize  them  with  them, 
by  putting  them  both  to  triall :  to  question,  censure  and  con- 
demne  their  audacious,  open,  adversaries,  their  secret,  dangerous 
master  under  miners,  who  are  of  different  rankesy  and  must  be  dealt 
with  in  a  various  manner :  not  to  discusse  their  verity,  of  which 
our  church  was  never  yet  suspitious  in  the  least  degree."  Having 
urged  them  to  proceed  in  their  work,  he  adds,  *'  When  you  have 
once  discovered  them,  (as  you  may  quickely  doe,  since  practice, 
iame,  and  jealousie  have  made  them  so  notorious,)  it  will  be  worth 

Jour  labour  to  hew  them  downe  with  speede,  both  root  and 
ranch  at  once.  Trampling  on  camomile  stalkes  doth  but  make 
tliem  grow  the  thicker :  it  is  the  breaking,  not  the  bruising,  of 
the  roote  that  kills  it :  the  rootes  must  first  bee  stocked  up,  or 
else  the  blades,  the  stalkes,  the  branches  will  not,  cannot  wither. 
Strike,  therefore,  at  the  roots,  as  well  as  at  the  branches  of  these 
prevailing  factions."  He  closes  with  a  prayer,  that  the  parlia- 
ment may  be  directed  in  their  work.     Its  language  can  scarcely 

♦  Briefe  Survey,  42. 

t  Anti-Arminianisme;  or  the  Chorch  of  England's  Old  Aotithesis  to  New  Armi- 
niaoisme.  By  William  Prynne,  an  Utter  Barrester  of  Lincolne's-  Inne.  The 
second  edition,  much  enlarged.  Imprinted  1630.  The  first  edition  was  printed  in 
1629,  and  is  probably  scarce,  being,  as  Dr.  Bliss  remarks,  unknown  to  Wood,  who 
refers  to  two  editions  in  the  year  1630. 
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be  mistaken*  Thus,  **  That  all  our  eyes  may  see  with  trimnphi 
all  Popery,  all  olde,  all  newe  peWianiscne,  with  all  the  grtnd 
fomentors,  and  master-springs  that  feed  them,  (in  disp^htofiil 
their  new-erected  and  much-adored  altar-idols,)  arraigned  at  your 
dreadful!  barre,  condemned  at  your  great  tribunau:  executed 
before  your  iaces :  layd  dead  and  prostrate  at  your  feet :  interred 
in  some  brazen  dungeon :  yea,  sealed  up,  and  stricdy  watched 
with  such  environing,  cantelous,  irrepealable,  and  aoamantiiie 
lawes,  as  may  so  presse  them  downe  for  all  eternities  that  they 
may  never  raise  themselves,  nor  yet  be  raised  in  our  cirarch 
againe." 

There  is  no  question,  that  Prvnne  would  have  admioisteRd 

!>unishment  to  those  whom  he  calls  Arminians.  The  man,  there- 
ore,  who  would  punish  others,  cannot  be  surprised,  if  the 
example  which  he  recommends,  should  be  practised  on  him- 
self. Those  who  censured  Prynne  merely  followed  out  his  own 
principle. 

In  the  same  year,  also,  he  published  another  work  on  the  same 
subject.*  The  candid  reader  of  these  productions  must  admit, 
that  Prynne  was  guilty  of  many  provocations,  both  on  the  score 
of  intemperate  language,  and  unfounded  charges  against  indi- 
viduals. 

Still  no  punishment  was  awarded  to  Prynne  until  the  publica- 
tion of  his  HiOrio-Mastix  in  16dd.t  This  is  a  work  of  2000  pagei, 
abounding  in  quotations  from  all  kinds  of  sources,  and  written  in 
Prynne's  usual  style.  It  may,  however,  admit  of  question,  whether 
any  notice  would  have  been  taken  of  this  stranee  performance, 
had  it  been  a  solitary  publication.  But  the  author  had  written 
so  manv  works,  and  in  such  a  bitter  and  reproachful  strain,  that 
the  autnorities  probably  deemed  it  necessary  to  check  him  in  bis 
career.  At  all  events  the  work  was  submitted  to  an  examination, 
Heylin's  account  of  it  will  scarcely  be  viewed  as  an  overcharged 
picture  by  those  who  examine  the  volume^  **  In  which  he  seemed 
to  breathe  nothing  but  disgrace  to  the  nation,  infamy  to  the 
church,  reproaches  to  the  court,  dishonour  to  the  queen,  and 
some  things  which  were  thought  to  be  tending  to  the  destruction 
of  his  majesties  person.  Neither  the  hospitality  of  the  gentry  in 
the  time  of  Christmas,  nor  the  musick  in  cathedrals,  and  the 
chappels  royal,  nor  the  pomps  and  gallantries  of  the  court,  nor 
the  queen's  harmless  recreations,  nor  th^  king's  solacing  himself 
sometimes  in  masques  and  dances,  could  escape  the  venom  of  his 

*  God  no  Impostor,  nor  Delader ;  or,  an  answer  to  a  PopUh  and  Arminian  Carill, 
in  the  Defence  of  Free  Will  and  Uniyersal  Grace,  &e.  Printed  1629.  It  was 
reprinted  in  1630. 

t  Histrio-Mastix :  the  PUrer's  Scourge,  or  Actor's  Tragedie  {  eyidenciog  that 
Popalar  Stage-plaves  are  sinml,  heathenish,  lewde,  ongodly  spectacles  &e.  &c  4to. 
1633. 
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pen :  expressed  for  the  most  part  in  such  bitter  language,  and 
frequently  interlaced  with  such  dangerous  aggravations  and  insi- 
nuations, that  it  was  not  possible  for  the  author  to  escape  uncen- 
sured,"* 

One  of  the  prebends  of  Westminster  was  commanded  to  pe- 
ruse the  book,  and  draw  out  of  it  such  passages  as  tended  to  the 
dishonour  of  the  king  or  the  state.f  This  prebend  was  Heylin 
himself;):  The  censure  on  the  author  was  so  severe,  that  num- 
bers pitied  the  man,  who  did  not  approve  of  the  tone  and  spirit 
of  his  writings.  It  is  needless  to  enter  upon  the  particulars  in 
this  paper,  since  they  are  well  known,  and  my  object  is  not  to 
justify  the  sentence,  but  to  exhibit  the  principles  of  the  age,  and 
to  show,  from  Prynne's  own  productions,  that  he  would  have  pur« 
sued  a  similar  course.  One  part  of  his  sentence  consigned  him 
to  perpetual  imprisonment ;  but  he  found  means  to  publish  several 
works,  notwithstanding  his  confinement.  ^'  Prynne  follows  next, 
and  publisheth  two  books  at  once,  (or  one  immediately  on  the 
other;)  one  of  these  called  the  Quench^Coaly  in  answer  unto  that 
called  A  Coal  from  Hie  Altar^  against  placing  the  Communion 
Table  Altarwise:  the  other  named  The  UnbUhopping  of  Timothy- 
and  Titus,  against  the  Apostolical  Institution  of  Diocesan 
Bishops:'^ 

But  we  must  hasten  to  Prynne's  second  censure  in  the  Star 
Chamber,  in  the  year  1637.  Besides  the  two  works  just  men- 
tioned, he  also  published  a  most  violent  invective  against  the 
bishops,  intitled  Neu>€sfrom  Ipswich.  It  was  put  forth  without  a 
name :  but  as  he  did  not  repudiate  the  work  when  called  upon  to 
answer  in  the  court,  there  can  be  no  doubt  respecting  the  author- 
ship, especially  as  it  is  directly  attributed  to  him  by  Heylin  and 
others.  <^  But  that  which  was  entituled  to  him  by  the  name  of  a 
Ubeli  was  The  News  from  Ipswich :  intended  chiefly  against  Wren, 
then  Bishop  of  Norwich^  who  had  taken  up  his  dwelling  in  that 
town,  as  before  is  said :  but  falling  as  scandalously  foul  on  the 
archbishop  himself,  and  some  of  the  other  bishops  also,  and  such 
as  acted  under  them  in  the  present  service." ||  This  tract  was 
even  more  violent  than  some  of  his  previous  publications.  A 
perusal  of  the  work  will  show,  that  his  spirit  was  not  softened  by 
his  sufferings.  It  breathes  threatening  and  slaughter  against  the 
bishops,  as  God's  enemies.     He  charges  them  with  discouraging 

f)reacning :  *<  which  some  of  our  unpreaching,  domineering,  secu- 
ar  prelats  (out   of  their  arch-piety  towards  God,   and  arch- 

*  Heylin's  Life  of  Laud,  217.  f  Ibid.  218. 

X  Barnard's  Life  of  Heylio,  141.    A  New  Diseoyerj  of  the  PreUtet  Tyranny. 

164L     P.  8. 

§  Heylin's  Land,  309. 
II  Heylin's  Land,  309.    Wood,  iii.  656. 
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charity  to  the  peoples  soules,  which  ihey  seek  to  murder,)  now  so 
far  detest,  that  they  not  only  give  over  preaching  themselves,  bat 
have  likewise  lately  shut  up  the  mouthes  of  sundry  of  our  roost 
painfull  preachers,  (who  have  woon  more  soules  to  Grodinayear, 
than  all  the  lords  bishops  in  England  or  tlie  world  have  done  in 
divers  ages,)  out  of  mere  malice  to  religion  and  the  people's  sil- 
vation."*  He  adds :  *<  Alas,  what  could  Belzebub,  the  prince  of 
devills,  had  he  been  an  archbishop  or  lordly  prelate  neere  io 
England,  (as  there  were  many  devils  bishops,  at  least,  bishops 
divels,  in  Bernard's  age,  and  most  far  there  are  too  many  now,) 
have  done  more,  &c.,  than  some  Luciferian  lord  bishops  have  lately 
done ?  Whose  impietie  in  this  kinde  transcends  all  presidents  what- 
soever in  former  ages."  He  says  they  **  shame  not  to  stile  them- 
selves the  godly  holy  Fathers  of  our  church  and  pillars  qfawrfaitki 
when,  as  tlieir  fruits  and  actions  manifest  them  to  be  nought  else 
but  the  very  stepfathers  and  caterpillars^  the  very  pests  and  plagues 
of  both."  He  stiles  them  further,  *<  These  desperate  arch-agents 
for  the  divell  and  Pope  of  Rome,  and  master-underminers  of  our 
religion."  Alluding  to  Wren  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich,  he  says: 
<<  There  being  never  such  a  persecution  or  havock  made  among 
God's  ministers  since  Q.  Maries  dayes,  as  a  lecherous,  proud, 
insolante  prelate  hath  there  lately  made  against  all  lawes  of  God 
and  man.  No  less  than  three  times,  in  this  brief  tract,  is  it 
recommended,  that  the  bishops  should  be  hung  up.  The  passages 
were  previously  quoted  in  the  number  for  October  last;  but  one 
is  here  presented  to  the  reader.  *^  O,  therefore,  gracious  sove- 
reigne,  helpe  now,  and  heare  the  petitions^  cryes,  and  teares  of 
thv  poore  people^  and  hang  up  those  popelings  for  these  and 
other  their  innumerable  oppressions,  extortions,  mnovations,  and 
harmes."f 

*  Newes  from  Ipswich, 
t  A  reference  to  another  work  of  Prynne's  will  show,  that  he  could  not  expect  to 
escape  censure  or  punishment.  In  his  **  Looking  Glauefor  ail  Lordfy  PrdaitM^  1636, 
he  sajs  the  Bishops  *'  are  so  farre  from  heing  the  sons  or  successors  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles,  or  of  Divine  Institution,  that  they  are  of  their  Jhther  tlu  DiveH  and  of 
Diabolicall  Ordination,  not  DiTine."  He  then  draws  a  parallel  between  the  deril 
and  the  bishops.  For  abusive  language  perhaps  this  work  it  not  exceeded  bj  aoj 
of  Prynne's  productions.  He  calls  them  the  <*  archest  hypocritea  breathing,' devils 
incarnate,  the  greatest  dissemblers,  atheists,  villains,  monsters  of  impiety,"  and 
Laud  is  styled  **  the  Arch-innovator."  In  this  abusive  volume  Prynne  says  in  a 
note,  **  It  is  reported  of  his  Arch-Grace  of  Canterbury,  that  when  he  waa  a  poore 
scholler  in  Oxford  hee  dreamed,  that  he  should  4pt  be  a  Bishop,  then  Arehmahop 
of  Canterbory,  and  a  great  persecutor  of  God's  ministers  and  people,  (whidi  wee  see 
all  verified,)  and  that  at  last  hee  sincke  doune  into  hell,  whereupon  he  awaked,  and 
then  and  since  oft  related  this  dreame  enough  to  terrify  and  awake  his  Lordship,  if 
true,  in  the  midst  of  his  present  furious  persecutions." — P.  47.  His  description  ofUie 
bishops,  in  their  carriages,  furnishes  us  with  a  picture  of  the  times,  while  it  evinces 
Prynne*8  malice:  **Our  prelates  when  they  goe  abroad,  to  visit  or  preach  before 
the  king,  or  when  they  have  any  bnsinesse  to  court,  to  parliament,  or  any  citie,  yea 
when  they  goe  to  their  cathedralls,  or  a  church  that  is  neare  them,  ar«  so  farre 
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These  extracts  will  show  that  Heylin's  account  of  the  book 
was  fully  justified.  *'  For  there  he  descants  very  trimly  (ils  he 
conceived)  on  the  archbishop  himself,  with  hisarch-piety^  arch- 
cbarity,  arch-agent  for  the  Devil :  that  Beelzebub  himsetf  had 
been  archbishop  and  the  like  to  those,  a  most  triumphant  arch 
indeed  to  adorn  his  victories.  With  like  reproach  he  falls  on  the 
bishops  generally,  calling  them  Luciferian  lord  bishops,  execrable 
travtors,  devouring  wolves,  with  many  other  odious  names,  not  fit 
to  be  used  by  a  Christian."* 

The  charges  alleged  against  Laud  in  the  News  from  Ipswich 
were  answered  by  the  arcnbishop  in  his  speech  at  the  Censure. 
They  related  chiefly  to  alterations  and  omissions  in  the  form  for 
the  general  fast.  In  themselves  they  were  trivial ;  and  it  was 
proved  that  they  were  warranted  by  circumstances,  and  that  the 
archbishop  was  not  implicated. 

When  Prynne  and  his  fellow-sufferers  were  called  upon  to 
give  in  their  answer,  they  presented  a  cross  bill  against  Laud,  in 
which  most  of  the  charges  were  repeated.  '*  Mister  Prynne, 
fearing  that  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  make  a  full  answer  to 
the  information,  drawes  up  a  crosse-bill  against  the  archbishop 
and  others :  wherein  he  charged  them  with  usurping  upon  his 
magesties  prerogative  royall,  with  innovations  in  religion,  licens- 
ing of  Popish  and  Arminian  bookes,  and  other  particulars."t 
It  was  presented  to  the  Lord  Keeper  with  a  petition,  praying 
that  it  might  be  accepted,  and  alleging  that  no  counsel  would 
venture  to  sign  it  *'  for  feare  of  the  prelates."  It  is  added,  "  The 
bill  was  suppressed  by  the  prelates  power.^it  As  Prynne 
declined  to  answer  in  the  usual  way,  within  the  ordinary  time,  it 
was  determined  that  **  the  matters  thereof  be  taken  against  them, 

fTom  going  afoote,  that  they  seldome  ride  on  horaebacke  (and  then  on  a  stately  pal- 
fhiy)  but  in  a  coach  or  chariot  drawne  with  foare  or  six  pampred  horses:  and  if 
they  meet  a  poor  cart  or  waggon  (or  a  lighter  meet  their  barges  on  the  water)  if 
they  stirre  not  presently  oat  of  the  way^  they  will  lay  the  poore  carters  and  lighter- 
men by  the  heeles  (as  some  of  them  haye  lately  done)."  In  a  marginal  note  to  the 
last  claose  we  read,  <*  His  Arch-Grace  of  Canterbury." — P.  70.  This  was  of  course 
a  malicious  slander.  Prynne  also  sneers  at  their  sermons:  "  Our  prelates  whenever 
they  ehasce  to  preach,  commonly  read  not  only  their  texts,  but  their  whole  sermons 
too^  if  not  their  yery  prayers :  being  so  doll  of  memory,  that  whereas  as  our  stage- 
players  can  get  their  parts  by  heart,  though  they  act  eyery  day  in  the  week,  yet 
their  stapid  block-headed  Lordships  cannot  conne  one  sermon  by  heart  in  a  yeare 
or  two." — P.  77.  Our  author  makes  a  calculation  of  the  amount  received  for  their 
sermons:  **  Many  of  them  (thoush  they  have  thousands  by  the  year  of  purpose  to 
preach  to  thdr  sheep)  not  so  mdch(hs  bestowing  one  sermon  on  them  in  three  or 
Ibnr  years :  receiving  above  three  or  four  thousand  pounds  for  every  sermon,  too 
great  a  rate  for  so  little  worke.  If  these  men  were  Tankard-bearers^  and  should 
sell  their" water  at  that  rate  they  take  for  their  sermons,  our  water  certainly  would 
be  fhrre  Jearer  than  the  richest  wine:  yet  many  of  their  sermons  are  scarce  so  good 

as  ditch  water."~79. 

•  Heylin*s  Laud,  309. 
f  A  New  Discovery  of  the  Prelate's  Tyranny,  19.  X  ^^^^  20. 
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pro  confesso,^*^  On  appearing  before  the  court,  Prjoine  requested 
that  the  crosse  bill  might  be  received  as  their  ^  just  defence  in 
this  cause :"  that  the  prelates  might  be  removed  from  the  coart, 
as  adversaries  to  the  accused  :  and  that  his  answer,  signed  by  one 
of  his  council,  might  be  admitted.  It  was  replied,  that  the  cros 
bill  did  not  concern  the  business  in  hand,  that  the  prelates  must 
remain  in  the  court,  and  that  the  answer  was  too  ]ate.t  The 
prisoners  were  allowed  to  plead  their  cause  before  the  court,  pro- 
vided they  uttered  nothing  libellous,  and  spoke  '^within  the 
bounds  of  modesty."  Prynne  remarked  that  neither  of  the  boob 
had  been  positively  attributed  to  him  by  the  court.^  On  tender- 
ing a  written  answer,  the  Lord  Keeper  replied,  ^*  The  court 
desires  no  such  long  answer:  are  you  guilty  or  not  guilty T 
Prynne  asks,  ^'  Is  here  any  one  present  that  can  witness  against 
me  ?"  He  observed  that  the  law  required  the  confession  of  the 
accused,  or  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses,  but  that  neither  had 
been  produced.  <'  There  is  no  booke  layd  to  my  charge,"  said 
our  author,  '^and  shall  I  be  condemned  for  a  particular  act  ? 
Besides  the  things  charged  against  us  are  matters  of  fact  toudiing 
innovations,  which  we  cannot  prove  but  by  examination  of  wit- 
nesses." In  the  cross-bill  the  same  charges  had  been  repeated, 
and  it  seems  that  Prynne  would  have  been  ready  to  have  entered 
on  the  proof  of  the  charges  in  the  "  News  from  Ipswich,"  though 
he  would  not  acknowledge  the  authorship  of  the  book.§  .  In  nb 
petition  to  Parliament,  subsequent  to  his  return,  Prjmne  remarb, 
*'  Though  neither  of  the  said  books  was  particularly  charged  on 
your  petitioner,  nor  any  witness  produced  to  prove  him  either 
author  or  disperser  of  any  of  them ;  yet  by  denying  yoor 
petitioner  liberty  to  draw  up  his  owne  answer,  &c,  the  said 
information,  for  a  supposed  default  of  answer  (though  two  answers 
were  thereto  tendered  by  your  petitioner)  was  taken  pro  amfesn 
against  your  petitioner. "||  Yet  after  all,  Prynne  does  not  deny, 
though  he  does  not  admit,  the  authorship  of  the  '^  News  (nm 
Ipswich."  Bastwick  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  book  or  the 
author. "51  Prynne's  whole  conduct  proves  that  he  was  the  writer 
of  the  obnoxious  tract.     No  one  indeed  questioned  the  &ct. 

The  particulars  connected  with  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
are  so  well  known,  that  they  need  not  be  detailed  in  this  article. 
That  the  sentence  was  severe  and  barbarous  no  one  will  deny. 
But  to  impute  it  to  Laud  individually,  as  was  done  by  Prynne, 
and  is  still  done  by  many  persons,  is  most  unjust  and  malicious. 
The  general  principles  of  the  age  warranted  such  punishments ; 
and  l?rynne  was  as  eager,  as  his  various  writings  testify,  to  inflict 
the  same  rigour  on  others.     His  sufferings  and  long  captivity  dU 

♦  Ibid.  40.  t  I^W.  3,  4,  5.  %  Ibid.  9.  §  Ibid.  14, 15. 

\\  Pte\al«%T^TWiVj,\^\,  V^2,  %  Ibid,  la. 
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not  soften  him  in  this  respect ;  on  the  contrary,  they  appear  to 
have  embittered  his  feelinj^s  against  the  archbishop.  Evidence 
may  now  be  given  in  proof  of  this  position.  It  will  be  seen  that 
Prynne  evinced  the  greatest  eagerness  to  bring  Laud  to  trial,  and 
even  to  death. 

When  Prynne  rested  at  Coventry,  on  his  way  to  the  place  of 
hb  banishment,  he  attended  church  oh  the  Sunday,  great  num- 
bers of  persons  being  assembled  to  see  the  prisoner.  At  Chester 
he  was  visited  by  several  persons,  and  the  bishop  interposed  to 
prevent  a  recurrence,  issuing  also  an  order  to  be  publicly  read  in 
the  churches,  against  irregularities  in  the  performance  of  divine 
service,  and  calling  upon  the  lecturers  to  express  their  detestation 
of  the  offences  for  which  Prynne  and  his  colleagues  suffered. 
The  order  was  read  in  all  the  churches  in  Chester.  It  is  said  that 
some  ''openly  and  byname  rayled  sundry  times  in  their  sermons 
a^iost  Mr.  Prynne,  Mr.  Burton,  and  Dr.  Bastwick,  and  the 
visitors  of  Mr.  Prynne,  calling  them  schismaticks,  rebels,  tray  tors, 
fectious  and  seditious  persons,  worse  than  any  priests  or  Jesuits, 
rogues,  rascals,  witches.''  Calvin  Bruen,  one  of  the  individuals 
who  visited  Prynne,  was  enjoined  to  do  penance  by  making 
a  public  acknowledgment  of  his  offence.  This  took  place  on 
Sunday,  December  17th,  1637.  So  famous  was  Prynne  become 
even  in  that  remote  quarter,  that  his  portrait  was  taken,  and,  as 
it  would  appear,  publicly  sold.  However,  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  foolishlv  interfered,  and  ordered  the  pictures  to  be 
seized  and  burned.  In  the  work  from  which  these  particulars 
are  taken,  Prynne  thus  comments  on  the  act :  **  The  High  Com- 
missioners not  satisfied  with  the  defacing  of  these  pictures,  would 
needs  proceede  to  burn  them  for  heretickes :  and  smce  they  could 
not  bume  Mr.  Prynne  in  person,  as  they  desired,  being  then  on 
the  sea  sayling  towards  Jersey,  they  would  doe  it  at  least  by 
effigie.'*  In  the  same  work  is  related  a  story  of  a  recusant  lady 
cutting  off  the  ears  of  her  three  cats,  and  calling  them  by  the 
names  of  Bastwick,  Burton,  and  Prynne.  According  to  the 
volume  from  which  we  quote,  the  Bishop  of  Chester  refused  to 
punish  the  recusant,  and  actually  called  one  of  his  crop-eared 
dorses  by  the  name  of  Prynne.  "  I  feare  this  horse,**  says  the 
writer,  *'had  more  charitie  than  his  lord  and  master  the  bishop, 
and  that  if  he  be  yet  alive,  his  very  name,  if  he  want  a  voyce,  will 
be  sufficient  to  rebuke  the  malice  and  madnesse  of  this  Balaam^ 
covetous  andfabe  prophet,  who  durst,  by  way  of  scorne,  christen 
an  irrational  beast,  with  the  name  of  a  better  Christian  than  him- 
selfe,  and  curse  those  saints  whom  God  hath  blessed  (yea  honoured 
in  despite  of  all  the  pitelates'  tyranny,  calumnies,  oppositions, 
and  aspersions)  which  Balaam  himself  refused  to  doe,"* 

*  Prelate*  Tyranny,  91—108. 
2u2 
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As  soon  as  Prynne  iind  his  fellow-exiles  relumed  to  LoDdoo, 
Laud  was  exposed  to  the  utmost  violence,  as  tboagb  he  had  been 
tlie  sole  cause  of  their  troubles.  Prjmne  tendered  ceruio  reasons 
to  the  parliamentary  committee  to  prove  the  illegality  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Court  of  Star-chamber;  and  we  find  the  suae 
rancour  against  the  bishops  as  had  marked  his  earlier  poUia- 
tions.  <<  God  deliver  all  innocent  lambes  from  such  bloodthirstj 
and  mercilesse  wolves^  whose  very  tender  mercies  are  cruelties 
and  have  proved  so  to  me."  Alluding  to  the  burning  of  the 
portraits,  lie  says :  ^'  When  all  these  fayled,  they  would  jti 
martyr  me  in  my  bookes  and  portraytures  (as  an  beretiqoe) 
which  they  publicly  burnt  to  ashes,  to  manifest  that  they  would 
have  done  as  much  to  my  person,  but  that  they  wanted  power.** 
He  says  that  he  cannot  impute  his  sufTerings  to  the  lords  tbtt 
censured  him,  '*  but  to  the  malice  and  injustice  of  the  prelatcs» 
and  my  arch- prosecutor  Canterbury."t  In  reference  to  the  coo- 
duct  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  the  writer  of  the  Prelates^  Tmaaai 
says,  *<  It  will  be  but  equal,  that  these  tyrannical  bloody  lord 
prelates  should  now  be  so  dealt  with  in  the  honourable  Court  of 
Parliament,  as  themselves  have  formerly  dealt  with  others,  for 
far  re  lesse  crimes,  than  those  they  are  now  accused  and  guilty  o( 
and  that  they  should  have  judgment  without  mercy,  who  hare 
showed  no  mercy,  and  whose  tenaer  mercies  have  been  cnielties."| 

Prynne's  unceasing  persecution  of  the  archbishop,  from  the 

[>eriod  of  his  return  from  imprisonment,  proves  that  be  had  not 
earned  in  his  exile  the  gospel  lesson,  the  forgiveness  of  injuries. 

♦  Prelates  Tyranny,  201. 

t  Ibid.  216.  Fuller  tayf  of  the  retom  of  Prynne  and  bis  fdlow  exiles:  *  Abost 
this  time  Mr.  Prinn,  Dr.  Bastwick,  &c.,  were  brought  oat  of  domooe  rile  witb  great 
tnamph  into  Ix>ndoo,  it  not  saflBcin^  their  friends  to  weleome  them  peaeeaUjf^  but 
victorwusiy,  with  bayes  and  rottmary  m  their  hands  and  bats.  Wise  men  coooeiTcd 
that  their  prirate  retarning  to  the  town  had  signified  as  mncb  grttitodeto  God  and 
lesse  affront  to  authority.  Rut  some  wildn^se  of  the  lookt  must  be  paidooed  ia 
sncb,  who  came  suddenly  into  the  light  out  of  long  darknesse." — Book  xL  172. 
Wbitlocke  says  they  were  conducted  **in  defiance  of  justice.** — P.  S9. 

{  Ibid.  226.  Mr.  Hanbury,  in  hit  Historical  Memorials,  speaks  of  this  work  as 
the  production  of  some  common  friend. — 1. 510.  It  is  singular  that  any  doabi  akould 
have  existed  respecting  the  authorship  of  this  work,  fbr  a  contem^rary  writer 
mentions  it  as  Prynne's,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  the  thing  was  nerer 
questioned.  Alluding  to  the  return  of  Prynne  and  his  colleagues,  Yiears  says: 
*'  As  is  most  worthily  related,  in  their  own  most  famous  bistorie,  penned  by  pious 
Mr.  Prynne  himself,  my  cTer  much  honoured  and  most  precious  friend.** — Parlia- 
mentary Chronicle,  37.  And  again,  in  bis  allusion  to  the  story  of  the  judgment  on 
the  woman  who  named  her  cats  after  the  sufferers :  *'  The  grandmoth^  of  this 
monster  is  shee  (whom  Master  Prynne  to  her  indelible  disgrace  and  peipetaal 
iufumy  hath  already  set  forth  in  print  in  his  famous  history  of  that  pair-royall  of 
beroiek  saints  and  sufferers,  Doctor  Bastwick,  Master  Burton,  and  Blaster  Prynne) 
who  out  of  an  inveterate  malignity  against,  and  in  devillish  derision  of  those  pious 
worthies,  called  three  cats  which  she  had  br  the  names  of  these  three  preeious 
Christians,  and  cut  off  the  eares  of  those  her  three  cats,  both  in  desperate  disdain  of 
their  glorious  sufferings  and  thereby  also  seeming  jolltly  to  react  that  more  than 
Turkish  tragf die.**— 431. 
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lerings  did  not  teach  him  charity.  On  the  contrary,  he 
n  opposition  to  the  divine  law^  which  teaches  us  to  do  to 
as  we  would  desire  others  to  do  to  us.  He  appeared  to 
s  that  he  was  justified  in  seeking  revenge  for  his  own  pre- 
DJuries.  A  few  extracts  from  the  works  connected  with 
will  set  this  matter  in  a  clear  light.     By  order  of  the 

of  Commons,  an  order  far  more  tyrannical  than  any 
of  the  Court  of  Star-chamber — Prynne  was  aRowed  to 
he  books  and  papers  of  the  archbishop ;  even  his  most 

journal  and  his  devotional  offices  were  taken  by  this 
memy,  and  then  published  for  the  purpose  of  damaging 
hbishop's  reputation. 

'*  Breviate"  was  published  by  Prynne  before  the  death  of 
hbishop ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  language  in  which  it 
hed,  that  he  desired  Laud's  death.  He  seems  to  regard  it 
;nal  instance  of  divine  favour,  that  he  should  have  been 
'ed  **  to  be  both  the  seizer  and  peruser  of  his  papers  and 
itor  of  his  long  delayed  tryall :"  and  at  the  close  of  the 
te  he  expresses  his  own  wish  and  that  of  his  party  for  the 
hop's  death  in  language  not  to  be  mbtaken.  Alluding  to 
n  of  the  archbishop's,  that  he  had  arrived  at  an  unusual 
}(  greatness,  and  that  afterwards  he  was  hanged,  Prynne 
f  says ;  '^  'Hie  first  part  of  this  dreame  hath  been  long 
erified,  and  the  conclusion  of  it  is  in  all  probability  like  to 
edily  accomplished  upon  the  close  of  nis  tryal."*  This 
'as  ordered  to  be  printed  on  the  16th  of  August,  1644, 

reviate  of  the  Life  of  WiUiam  Land,  Arehbbhop  of  Canterbnrj,  (extraeted 
loat  part,)  yerbatim,  out  of  bU  own  Diary,  and  other  writinga  nnder  hia 
ad.  Collected  and  published  at  the  speciu  instance  of  several  honourable 
as  a  necessary  prologue  to  the  hystoryof  his  Tryall,  fbr  which  the  criminal 
his  life  ia  specially  reserved.  By  William  Irynne,  of  Lincolne's  fone^ 
Folk).  London :  1644.  Vicars  thus  exultinaly  speaks  of  Ptynne's  con- 
seixbg  Laud's  papers :  "  Upon  the  Slst  of  May,  bebg  Wednesday,  and 
IDlo  monthly  Fast  Da^,  it  pleased  the  Lord,  in  his  admirable  wisdome, 
der  and  dispose  of  things,  that  that  most  pious  and  precious  gentleman 
pnUiam  Prinne,  counsellor  of  Law,  according  to  an  Order  of  FiurHament 
>  him  from  that  great  Senate,  went  to  the  Tower  to  search  the  Arch-prdaU 
rburies  Chamber,  he  havinj^  power  also,  by  the  same  authority,  to  search 
spected  place.  Who  coming  thither  (with  fit  attendance  to  wait  on  the 
i  guard  the  place)  betimes  in  the  morning  before  the  prelate  had  riaen  from 
after  civill  salutation.  Master  Prjrnne  told  the  Prelate  the  cause  of  his 
Master  Prynne  withdrew  to  his  table  to  look  on  his  Bookes  and  PapeH 
:  but  when  die  Arch-prelate  called  to  his  man  for  his  breeches  to  rise, 
Prynne  told  him  he  must  first  see  and  search  them,  and  then  he  should  have 
hieh  he  did,  and  took  oat  of  his  Pocketts  divers  letters  and  papers."  Vicars 
Another  Book  also  he  foand,  a  manuscript,  which  Master  Prynne  perusins; 
»  lay  it  aside,  whereupon  the  Archbishop  desired  him  to  spare  tluit  BooiE 
to  tdce  his  DevotioDS,  Master  Prione  replied,  I  hope,  Sir,  you  have  not 
liese  years,  but  to  be  able  now  to  pray  without  a  Book.  And  was  not  here 
eader)  a  most  strange  change  and  overtare  of  things  and  times."~Pari 
e,  844,  5. 
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and  Laud  was  executed  on  the  1 0th  of  January  following.  Thos 
for  several  months,  the  members  of  the  House  of  CommooSy  and 
the  public  in  general,  had  this  malicious  publication  before  them, 
in  order  that  a  prejudice  might  be  created  against  the  arch- 
bishop. The  malice  of  such  an  act  could  scarcely  be  exceeded, 
yet  Prynne  affects  to  be  doing  good  service  to  his  country,  while 
employed  in  this  malicious  business. 

We  shall  soon  see  how  Prynne  speaks  of  Laud  subsequent  to 
his  death,  when  it  might  have  been  expected  that  his  malia 
would  have  been  appeased,  and  that,  at  least,  he  would  have 
been  silent.  But  before  we  proceed  to  Prynne's  account  of  hii 
death,  it  may  be  desirable  to  quote  a  few  passages  from  contem* 
porary  publications  during  the  progress  of  the  archbishop's  trial, 
to  show  that  his  enemies,  from  the  very  beginningy  were  resolved 
upon  his  death.  In  one  of  those  weekly  pamphlets  or  news- 
papers, of  which  many  were  published  at  that  time,  we  meet  widi 
passages  which  fully  prove  the  brutality  of  Laud's  enemies  in  his 
prosecution.  Under  May  20th,  1644 :  ^^  I  shall  conclude  this 
day  with  a  briefe  account  of  the  further  proceedings  against  hit 
little  Grace  of  Canterbury."  This  was  the  common  form  of 
speech  with  the  archbishop's  libellers.  In  the  next  number,  Hsy 
27th,  1644,  the  writer  says :  '<  Some  will  think  it  strange  that  I 
should  begin  this  weekes  passages  with  the  Archbishop  of  Can* 
terbury,  because  it  is  thought  most  men  have  heard  so  much  of 
the  hainous  crimes  which  have  been  committed  by  him,  that  the 
sense  of  the  eare  is  satisfied,  if  not  cloyed  with  that  subject;  bot 
hearing  the  grand  charge  this  day  proved  against  him,  I  shall 
begin  with  that,  which  (if  it  were  no  more)  were  like  to  be  his 
end:  for  was  it  not  enough  for  his  little  holiness  to  subvert  the 
king's  court  of  justice,  to  raise  the  power  of  the  councU-tabk 
above  the  lawes,  and  overthrow  tlie  fundamentall  laws  of  this 
kingdome,  and  endeavour  to  root  out  the  Protestant  religion, 
and  instead  thereof  to  bring  in  altars,  images,  pictures,  and  the 
masse  itself.''*  Under  November  13th,  we  have :  "  The  House 
finished  and  passed  the  ordinance  for  attainting  him  of  high 
treason ;  whereupon  he  was  immediately  sent  back  to  the  Tower, 
and  within  a  few  days  is  like  to  be  sent  from  thence  to  the  place 
of  execution.'^t  The  haste  with  which  his  enemies  sought  his 
life,  is  evident  from  this  passage,  though  the  archbishop  was  not 
put  to  death  until  the  ensuing  January.  On  the  17th  of 
December  we  read :  '•  Its  probable  the  ordinance  of  attainder 
will  not  now  stick  much  longer,  and  that  sentence  will  be  passed 

*  A  Perfect  Diurnall  of  Some  Passages  in  Parliament,  &c.  From  Mondmy  tht 
87  Maj  till  Munday  the  3  Jaiie>  1644.  Printed  for  Francis  Coles  and  LaoKiict 
Hlaikelock. 

t  Perfect  Diurnall.    From  11  Nov.  till  the  18  of  Noyem.,  1644. 
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against  him  accordingly."  Under  the  4th  of  January  we  read : 
"  There  is  no  doubt  execution  will  be  done  within  these  few 
days."  And  afterwards,  on  December  6th,  in  allusion  to  his 
dream,  we  have :  **  His  little  Grace  many  years  agoe  dreamed 
that  he  should  be  hanged :  and  see  now,  bow  neare  his  dreame 
is  to  accomplishment"^ 

That  most  unscrupulous  assembly,  the  Long  Parliament,  per- 
mitted such  publications  as  the  Perfect  Diurnal  to  be  circulated, 
in  which  the  archbishop  and  the  king  were  grossly  reviled,  while 
they  suppressed  works  in  defence  of  the  Church  of  England  as 
tending  to  Popery.  These  were  the  men  who  complaint  of  the 
proceedings  ot  the  bishops  and  of  the  Star-chamber. 

We  now  turn  to  Prynne  subsequent  to  the  archbishop's  death. 
It  might  have  been  supposed  that  our  author's  lips  would  have 
been  sealed,  when  the  grave  closed  upon  the  archbishop.  So  far, 
however,  from  his  revenge  being  gratified  by  the  death  of  his 
victim,  he  appears  to  have  acted  with  even  more  violence  against 
his  memory,  as  though  he  imagined,  which  may  probably  have 
been  the  case,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  the  archbishop 
appear  as  black  as  possible,  in  order  that  his  execution  might  seem 
to  be  justified.f 

On  the  20th  of  April,  1646,  when  time  had  been  allowed  for 
his  malice  to  evaporate,  Pirnne  could  pen  the  following  most 
barbarous  passage.  ^<  So,  I  presume,  the  setting  forth  of  this 
History  of  his  Tryall^  will  soon  unmariyr^  unsaint,  uncrown  this 
arch'impostor^  by  presenting  him  in  his  proper  colours^  stript  of 
all  disguises,  and  render  him  so  desperately  criminal!,  so  tran- 
scendently  trayterous  in  all  respects,  especially  in  point  of  under- 
mining the  Protestant  religion,  wherein  himself  and  his  parasites 
have  endeavoured  most  of  all  to  vindicate  his  innocence,  that  all 
generations  will  unanimously  pronounce  him  the  archest  enemy  to, 
the  most  active  universall  underminer  of  the  Protestant  religion 
established  among  us,  that  ever  breathed  in  English  ayre.'' 
Prynne  could  sit  down  quietly,  after  the  lapse  of  many  months, 

*  Perfect  Diornall.  No8.  75,  76. 
t  Prjmne'f  condaet  in  the  trial  is  noticed  bjthe  archbishop:  Tor  'tis  well 
known  he  kept  a  kind  of  school  of  instmction  for  soch  of  the  witnesses  as  he  dorst 
tmst,  that  thev  might  be  sore  to  speak  home  to  the  purpose  he  would  have  them. 
And  this  an  Utter  Barrister,  a  man  of  good  credit,  knows ;  who  in  the  hearing  of 
men  beyond  exception,  said,  the  Archbishop  is  a  stranger  to  me,  but  Mr.  Pryn's 
tampering  about  the  witnesses  is  so  palpable  and  foul,  that  I  cannot  but  pity  him, 
and  cry  shame  of  it'' — Wharton's  History,  319.  Wharton  says,  in  his  prdace,  that 
Prynne  took  twent;f-one  bundles  of  papers,  **  and  although  he  then  faithfully  pro-^ 
mised  restitution  within  three  or  four  days,  yet  never  restored  an^  more  than  three 
or  four  bundles :  employed  such  against  the  Archbishop,  at  bis  trial,  as  might  seem 
prejudicial  to  his  cause :  suppressed  those  which  might  be  advantageous  to  him  i 
published  many,  embezzled  some  t  and  kept  the  rest  to  the  day  of  bis  death.  As 
soon  as  Mr.  Prynne  was  possessed  of  the  Archbishop's  papers,  he  set  himself,  with 
eager  malice,  to  make  use  of  them  to  his  defamation." 
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and  write  in  this  brutal  strain.  The  following  extract  seems  to 
indicate  hypocrisy  on  Prynne's  part.  *•  It  is  far  below  the  mag- 
nanimity ot  my  spirit  in  the  least  measure  maliciously  to  blast  the 
fame,  or  revengefully  to  triumph  over,  to  trample  upon  tbeasbei 
of  a  vanquished  enemy ,  whom  I  never  dreaded  nor  slandered  aU 
his  life,  forgave  and  pittied  before  and  at  his  death ;  the  memoi; 
of  whose  capital  crimes  should  have  expired  with  his  breathy  and 
been  eternally  buried  in  oblivion  with  bis  corps,  by  me,  had  mit 
your  honours^  superior  commands  necessitated  me  to  revive)  record 
them  to  posterity  since  his  death,  for  vindication  of  your  Hfilatxtot 
justice^  and  the  common  good.  If  any,  therefore,  deem  my  expres- 
sions, concerning  him  or  his  actions,  over  lavish,  mahcious,  or 
revengeful],  let  them  impartially  compare  them  with  his  crimhui 
offences  here  recorded,  (which  they  hardly  equalize,  or  fall  £v 
short  of,)  and  then  if  they  warrant  not  the  harshest  epOheteSj  the 
blackest  characters  here  bestowed  on  him,  let  me  eternally  bear 
the  blame  and  shame."* 

If  Prynne  did  not  act  the  part  of  the  hypocrite  in  writing  tbe 
above,  he  must  have  been  grossly  self-deceived.  Tosay  that  he  never 
slandered  Laud  was  a  notorious  falsehood.  However,  he  puts  tbe 
publication  upon  the  Parliament,  who  were  as  anxious  as  himself 
to  make  out  a  case  against  the  archbishop,  after  they  had  cruelly 
murdered  him.  But  Laud's  enemies  were  struck  with  astonish- 
ment with  his  conduct  at  his  death ;  and  therefore  Prynne 
endeavoured  to  destroy  the  effect  which  that  conduct  had  already 
begun  to  produce  in  the  country.  '<  Those,"  says  he,  **  who  are 
superstitious  or  presumptuous  in  their  life  time,  are  seldome 
penitent,  but  for  the  most  part  obstinate,  senselesse  or  desperate 
at  their  deaths :  and  have  commonly  a  greater  care  to  support 
their  crackc  credits,  by  justifying  or  denying  their  evill  actions^ 
than  to  save  their  souls  by  confessing  or  bewailing  their  guilt. 
This  was  the  condition  of  this  arch-prelate."  He  adds :  **  With 
a  brow  of  brasse  and  heart  of  stone,  impudently  justified  hb 
innocence,  nay  crimes  to  the  utmost,  without  demanding  pardon 
of  them  from  God  or  man."  Afterwards  he  adds,  "  The  God  of 
heaven  for  ever  deliver  us  from  such  an  hypocriticall  false  archie 
episcopall  generation  of  vipers^  whose  heads  and  hopes  of  succes- 
sion in  both  kingdomes,  we  trust  your  honours  have  for  ever  cut 
off  in  the  decapitation  of  this  Archbishop  of  Canterbury^  the  very 
worst  of  all  his  trayterous  predecessors^  tneir  crimes  being  all  con- 
centrated in  him;  whose  famous  tryall,  judgment,  execution, 
shall  eternize  your  memorable  justice  to  posterity,  and  deter  all 
other  ambitious  pragmaticall  clergymen  from  treading  in  his 
fatal  I  footsteps  :  the  sign  of  the  archbishop* s  head  when  seriously 

*  CaDterbttrie*8  Doome.    Preface.    T^oodoo.  1646. 
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beheld,  being  as  good  a  memento  for  wicked  prelates,  to  scare 
them  from  his  trayterous  practices,  as  the  sight  of  a  corrupt 
judge's  skin  in  Herodotus  nayled  to  the  tribunall,  was  to  his  suc- 
cessors, to  deter  them  from  bribery  and  injustice." 

It  is  certain,  though  Prynne  intended  otherwise,  that  these 
publications  served  to  advance  the  archbbhop's  reputation  with 
the  people.     Garbled  as  were  Prynne*s  accounts,  yet  it  was 
evident,  even  from  them,  not  only  that  Laud  was  cruelly  mur- 
dered, but  also  that  he  was  a  man  of  integrity  and  piety.    Allud- 
ing  to  his  papers,  Heylin  says :  *^  Out  of  which,  though  Mr. 
Prin  excerpted  nothing  but  that  which  he  conceived  mignt  tend 
most  visibly  to  his  disgrace  and  disadvantage,  and  published  it  to 
that  end :  yet  when  it  came  to  the  perusal  of  equal  and  indif- 
ferent men,  it  was  so  far  from  serving  as  an  evidence  of  his  faults, 
that  it  showed  him  to  be  a  man  of  exemplary  piety."*^     And 
a^ain,  speaking  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  publication  of  the 
kmg's  letters  after  the  battle  of  Naseby,  he  says:  "  They  gave  the 
people  such  a  representation  of  the  king's  abilities,  his  piety,  pru- 
dence, &c.,  as  raised  him  to  an  high  degree  of  estimation  witn  all 
sorts  of  men,  as  Mr.  Pryn  had  done  before  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  in  printing  the  Breviate  of  his  life,  though  intended 
otherwise."! 

Whether  Prynne,  in  his  later  years,  regretted  his  brutal  con- 
duct in  reference  to  the  archbishop,  we  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing ;  but,  as  his  opinions  on  many  subjects  were  greatly  changed 
after  the  rise  of  the  Independents,  we  may  hope  that  he  looked 
back  to  this  part  of  his  life  with  sorrow  and  remorse.  My  posi- 
tion, that  Prynne,  and  indeed  all  Laud's  accusers,  acted  with 
greater  severity  than  was  ever  practised  by  the  bishops,  has  been 
most  abundantly  proved ;  and  further  evidence  on  the  subject  will 
appear  in  this  series  of  papers. 

Prynne  was  ready  to  take  the  Covenant,  and  to  give  up  the 
Liturgy :  and  for  some  years  after  Laud's  death  he  was  in  high 
favour  with  the  parliament;  but  it  was  not  possible  for  such  a 
man  to  pursue  his  course  without  contending  with  somebody  or 
something.  Accordingly,  he  became  the  opponent  of  the  Inde« 
pendents  and  of  Cromwell.  Though  opposed  to  the  King  in  the 
war,  he  was  horror-stricken  at  the  prospect  of  his  Majesty's  mur- 
der ;  and  set  himself,  with  his  usual  energy,  to  prevent  that  sad 
catastrophe.  Sancroft,  writing  to  his  father,  just  before  the  mur- 
der of  Charles,  says,  "  And  what  shall  we  say,  if  William  Prynne, 
(utter  barrister  of  Lincoln's  Inn,)  who  was  the  first  incendiary, 
and  sowed  the  first  seeds  of  sedition,  suffer  at  Inst  in  the  King's 
quarrel  ?     You  will  see,  by  the  papers  I  send  you,  he  is  engagcid : 

*  Heylin's  Ezameo,  part  i.,  258,  9.  t  ^^^^  P*^  >^  ^^^* 
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and  you  neither  know  him  and  his  pertinacity^  if  you  think  be 
will  retreat :  nor  his  adversaries  and  their  fury,  if  you  think  tbej 
will  spare."*  Prynne's  conduct  during  the  struggle  relative  to 
the  King's  life,  deserves  the  highest  commendation  ;  and  maybe 
mentioned  in  the  way  of  contrast  with  his  barbarous  treatment(^ 
Laud. 

When  the  Independents  were  endeavouring  to  bring  the  King 
to  the  block,  Prynne  became  obnoxious  to  the  ruling  powers, 
whom  he  did  not  spare,  and  from  whom  he  suffered  nearly  as 
much  as  from  the  Star-chamber.  His  attacks  upon  the  army 
and  its  chaplains  are  very  curious.  Quoting  John  Goodwin,  be 
says,  **  Thus  this  black-mouthed  chaplain  of  Coleman-street 
bespatters  us  with  his  saint-like  rhetorique."  Peters  and  Good- 
win were  the  army  chaplains  at  the  period  of  the  King's  trial 
The  plea  of  necessity  is  monstrous  in  an  army  of  saints,  argues 
Prynne.  *^  Had  Hugh  Peters,  John  Goodwin,  and  these  army 
counsellors  lived  in  our  Saviour's  dayes,  they  would  have  taught 
St.  Peter  how  to  have  denyed  his  Lord  and  Master  thrice  tc^etber, 
with  oathes  and  curses,  and  to  have  justified  it  instead  orgoing 
forth  and  weeping  bitterly  for  it,  as  he  did :  because  he  okl  it 
onely  out  of  necessity  to  save  his  life  when  he  was  in  danger. 
And  had  Catesby,  Faux,  &c.,  wanted  an  advocate  or  ghostly 
father  to  encourage  them  to  blow  up  the  parliament,  and  justifie 
it  when  they  had  done  it :  the  general  officers  and  councell  of 
this  army,  and  their  fore-named  chaplains  would  have  justified 
not  onely  the  contriving  but  the  effecting  of  it,  with  their  plea  of 
extraordinary  necessity  for  the  publique  good :  there  bemg  no 
difference  betweene  the  armies  proceedings  and  theirs ;  but,  that 
they  would  have  blown  up  the  King,  Lords,  and  Parliament 
with  gunpowder ;  and  the  army  hath  now  pulled  and  battered 
them  downe  with  gunpowder  and  armes;  and  what  they  did  onely 
attempt  modestly  and  coverdy  in  a  vault,  (for  which  they  were 
condemned  and  executed  as  travtors,)  the  army  hath  done  impu- 
dently :  against  their  trusts,  duties,  covenants.  And  whereas 
some  of  them  repented  and  were  sorry,  these  saints  doe  not  only 
not  repent  of  it,  but  persevere  in  and  justifie  this  treason  in  print. 
Therefore,  these  very  powder  traitors  shall  condemn  them,  as 
being  more  modest  and  lesse  sinfull  than  they."t 

*  Memorials  of  the  Great  Civil  War,  fh)m  1646  to  1652,  &c.  By  Henrj  Cary, 
M.A.    London:  1842.    Vol.  ii.  p.  104. 

t  The  Sabstance  of  a  Speech,  &0.,  by  WiL  Prynn,  of  Lincoln's  inn,  Esqaire,  on 
Munday,  the  4th  of  Dec.,  1648,  touching  the  Ring's  Answers  to  the  Propositionfl, 
&c,  whether  they  were  satisfiictory,  &c.  4to.  London.  See  the  Epistle  to  the 
Reader.  Prjrnne  sarcastically  says :  '*  If  Holy  David  himself  had  now  been  a 
member  of  the  Commons  House,  or  King  of  England,  he  had  certainly  been  seised, 
secured,  and  secladed  the  house  by  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  condemned  by 
some  sitting  members  for  this  one  divine  sentence  of  his  Psalm  czx.  6,  7.  *  Mv 
soul  hath  long  dwelt  with  him  that  hateth  peace :  I  am  for  peace:  bat  when  I  speak 
thereof  they  are  for  war/  "—Epistle,  &c,  21. 
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Prynne  argued  that  the  King's  answers  were  sufficient.  He 
was  even  willing  to  retain  the  name  of  bishop.  ^<  The  King  hath 
abolished  that  episcopacy  and  prelacy  which  we  intended :  and 
contends  now  for  no  other  but  an  apostolicall  bishop,  which  is  but 
the  same  in  all  things  but  an  ordinary  minister  or  presbyter : 
which  bishop  being  apostolicall,  and  of  divine  institution,  we 
neither  may,  nor  can,  nor  ever  intended,  to  abolish  by  our  cove- 
nant." Prynne  differed  from  most  of  the  Presbyterians  on  this 
subject,  contending  that  the  covenant  did  not  bind  them  to  the 
extirpation  of  Episcopacy.  He  argued  that  the  words  and  inten- 
tion of  the  covenant  were  satisfied,  ^*  though  a  concurrent  power 
of  ordination  be  left  in  bishops."*  His  description  of  the  scenes 
transacted  under  the  rule  of  the  army  and  the  Independents  is  so 

Saphic,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  it.  '<  Add  to  this 
e  monstrous  opinions  broached  publiquely  and  privately  in  the 
army  against  the  divinity  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Trinity,  &c., 
seconded  with  publique  affronts  to  our  ministers,  climing  up  into 
their  pulpits,  interrupting  them  publiquely  in  their  sermons,  and 
making  our  churches  common  stables  m  some  places,  and  recep- 
tacles of  their  excrements,  their  open  revilings  at  the  proceedings 
of  parliament  and  their  members,  and  all  to  render  our  religion 
odious  to  the  people,  to  make  them  better  inclined  unto  Popery, 
disgrace  and  undoe  our  ministers,  and  render  them  and  their 

E reaching  inefFectuall.  I  am  confident  all  these  were  nothing  else 
Qt  the  projects  and  practices  of  Jesuits,  who  crept  into  the  army 
to  seduce  and  distemper  them."f  In  another  place  he  says :  <'  I 
have  been  credibly  informed,  that  not  onely  GifFord,  a  Jesuite^ 
was  one  of  the  generals  own  life-gardy  but  one  Thomas  Budds, 
alias  Peto,  (the  last  Popish  priest  condemned  at  Newgate,)  was  a 
trooper  in  this  army,  and  by  influence  of  some  great  officers, 
obtained  a  reprieve  instead  of  an  execution :  and  that  many 
Popish  priests  are  now  in  England,  not  saying  masse,  crying  up 
the  Pope  and  Popish  tenents  as  heretofore,  but  preaching  as  Sec- 
taries, Anabaptists,  seekers,  broachers  of  new  light,  or  as  gifted 
brethren,  that  many  of  them  are  turned  troopers,  agitators,  if  not 
some  officers."! 

This  is  the  testimony,  not  of  a  royalist  sufferer,  or  of  an  advo- 
cate of  Episcopacy,  but  of  a  Presbyterian — a  man  who  charged 
Laud  with  Popery.  Had  Laud  and  the  church  been  preserved, 
Prynne  would  not  have  witnessed  such  scenes  as  those  which  he 
describes.  In  another  work,  he  denounces  those  ministers  who 
advocated  the  Independent  engagement,  and  two  of  them  are 
mentioned  by  name  in  the  most  contemptuous  terms.  Allud- 
ing  to   the   death   of  an   individual  on   the  80th  of  January, 

*  Ibid.  59,  60.  f  ^bid.  99,  100.  X  Ibid.  111. 
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one  year  after  the  murder  of  the  king,  he  says :  "  0,  let 
those  most  imgodiy  self-seeking  prescribers  of  this  perjurious 
engagement  look  unto  it.  Let  all  those  false-hearted,  posted^ 
perjured  divines,  which  have  so  sinfully  subscribed  tliis  engage- 
ment, lay  this  lamentable  example  close  to  their  hearts;  espe- 
cially those  two  unworthy,  low-spirited,  yet  busie  champions  for 
the  engagement,  Mr.  John  Dury,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Caiy),  who 
have  so  struggled  to  bring  others  into  the  same  coodemnation 
with  themselves."*  This  work  was  privately  printed,  and  without 
the  author's  name :  for  the  Independents,  who  were  now  in  the 
ascendancy,  were  as  vigilant  in  watching  the  press  as  the  Presby- 
terians had  been ;  so  tnat  Prynne  found  no  more  liberty  in  this 
respect  than  he  had  experienced  under  the  sway  of  the  Star- 
chamber. 

Our  author  has  given  an  account  of  his  sufferings  under  the 
rule  of  the  army  and  the  Independents,  or  as  he  sometimes  call 
them,  the  saints.  He  tells  us,  that  he  was  imprisoned  under 
them  and  their  new  republic  nearly  three  years.t  In  the  work 
mentioned  in  the  note,  Prynne  gives  a  most  singular  picture  of 
the  times,  while  he  also  puts  forth  sentiments,  which  ennce  much 
greater  moderation  than  he  manifested  in  his  earlier  years.  We 
can  scarcely  avoid  the  conclusion,  though  he  has  not  said  so,  that 
at  this  time  he  must  have  been  convinced  of  his  unjust  and  bar- 
barous treatment  of  Archbishop  Laud.  His  account  of  Cromwell 
is  extremely  severe.  He  also  records  a  curious  dream.  **  Theni^t 
before  Oliver  Cromwell,  Protector,  died,  Mr.  Prynne,  then  bemc 
at  Swainswick,  near  Bath,  (having  never  dreams  of  him  before,) 
dreamt  he  was  dangerously  sick  at  Bath,  and  that  he  sent  a  special 
messenger  to  him,  importunately  desiring  he  would  presently 
repair  to  Bath,  for  he  was  very  sick:  wnereupon  (though  he 
never  saw  him  since  1647)  he  presently  went  to  Bath:  where, 
finding  him  lying  in  his  bed,  he  told  Mr.  Prynne  he  was  veiy 
sick,  and  had  sent  for  him  to  tell  him  what  he  should  do  in  this 
condition.  Mr.  Prynne  answered,  that  he  could  give  him  no 
better,  nor  other  counsel,  than  that  of  Saint  Augustine,  wn 
remittetur  peccatum  nisi  restituatur  ablatum.**  Prynne  then  expa- 
tiated upon  these  words,  telling  Cromwell  that  he  must  restore 
the  King,  and  repair  the  evils  he  had  done,  and  that  then  there 
was  hope  of  mercy.  He  says,  that  Cromwell  made  no  reply,  and 
that  he  departed :  <^  and  the  next  morning  told  this  dream  to  his 
sister,  and  sundry  others,  telling  them  he  was  confident  he  shooM 

*  A  Brief  Apologie  for  all  Nonsabscribcn,  and  LookiDge^Glasie  lor  all  apoilaie, 
peijured,  prescribers  aod  subscribers  of  the  new  engagement,  wherein  thej  my 
clearly  behold  their  presidents,  sin,  horrour,  panishment  London:  1650.  Pp.  19|1^ 

f  A  True  and  Perfect  Narrative  of  what  was  done,  spoken  by  and  between  Mr. 
Prynne,  the  old  and  newly  forcibly  late  sednded  memDers,  the  army  offieerii  ke» 
Sec,    4to.    t^rinted  in  the  year  1659.    P.  64. 
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hear  some  strange  news  of  Cromwell  very  speedilvi  since  he  never 
dreamed  of  him  before :  and  within  three  (lays  after,  he  heard  of 
his  deatliy  about  twelve  hours  after  his  dream."* 

Cromwell's  attempt  to  restore  the  Jews  is  thus  accounted  for : 
**  His  endeavour  to  oring  in  the  Jews,  under  a  pretended  hope  of 
their  conversion)  but  real  intended  expectation  to  finger  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  their  gold  at  present,  and  all  the 
rest  in  future,  when  transplanted :  to  set  up  their  Antichristian 
Judaism,  in  direct  contradiction  to  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ:  and  at 
the  very  same  time  to  eject,  silence  at  one  blow  (without  conviction, 
hearing,  or  the  least  legal  proceeding)  many  hundreds  of  ministers 
of  the  Tate  King's  party,  (though  learned,  orthodox,  godly,  pious, 
peaceable,)  anu  prohibit  them  any  more  to  preach,  marry,  adminis- 
ter the  sacraments,  pray,  teach  school,  &c.,  under  pain  of  three 
months  imprisonment  for  the  first,  six  months  for  the  second,  and 
perpetual  oanishment  for  the  third  offence :  and  to  punish  them  as 
rogues,  if  they  wandered  to  begg  their  bread,  on  purpose  to  starve 
them,  or  enforce  them  toflie  into  forein  Popish  realms,  and  there 
turn  Papists  to  preserve  their  lives :  when  all  priests,  Jesuits,  sec- 
taries, and  Jews  had  so  much  liberty  under  him  :  was  such  a  trans* 
cendant  barbarism,  impiet^s  and  highway  to  extirpate  our  religion, 
(as  pious,  learned  Archbishop  Usher  told  him  when  he  mediated 
for  their  libertie,  and  could  not  prevail,  as  he  told  Mr.  Prynne  and 
others  with  tears,  which  brake  his  heart  soon  after,)  as  the  Pope 
and  jesuites  themselves  could  not  have  invented  the  like :  and 
exceeded  all  forein  persecutions  against  Protestant  ministers,  by 
Popish  princes,  being  of  a  different  religion,  but  he  a  pretended 
Protestant  zealot."t 

Prynne  informs  us,  that  the  soldiers  were  opposed  to  the 
lawyers,  as  well  as  a  settled  ministry ;  and  their  common  speech 
was,  "  that  it  would  be  a  goodly  sight  to  see  all  the  trees  in  St. 
James's  Park  hung  with  lawyers  and  their  gowns."  During  his 
imprisonment  under  the  republic,  he  frequently  heard  them  say, 
"  That  they  hoped  ere  long  to  see  and  leave  neither  one  lawyer, 
nor  parish  priest,  throughout  England,  nor  yet  steeple,  steeple- 
house,  or  bells,  which  they  would  sell,  or  cast  into  ordinance,  to 
fight  against  the  Dutch."  And  he  attributes  all  to  the  Jesuits, 
wno  procured  admission  into  the  army 4 

Many  of  the  soldiers  were  Fifth  monarchy  men,  expecting  that 
the  temporal  reign  of  Christ  would  be  established  by  their  instru- 
mentality. During  his  imprisonment,  our  author  was  accustomed 
to  converse  with  them  on  this  subject.  He  gives  an  amusing 
account  of  his  argument  on  one  occasion.  *•  When  Mr.  Prynne 
was  kept  close  prisoner  in  Pendennis  Castle  by  John  Bradshaw, 

*  Ibid,  54,  55.  t  Ibi^  ^^»  ^7.  X  ^^^^'  ^^' 
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and  our  new  repablicans  illegal  warrant  in  July,  1651^  diren 
officers  and  souldiers  of  the  garrison,  who  had  long  debatad  every 
day,  for  sundry  months  before,  their  present  expected  personal 
reign  of  Christ,  repaired  to  him,  to  know  his  opinion  concerning 
it,  as  he  was  taking  fresh  air  in  the,  bowling  alley,  standing  in  a 
ring  about  him."     Prynne  asked  them  first  to  give  their  own 
opinions,  which  were  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  in  question.    He 
then  answered,  ^<  That  now  they  had  beheaded  one  of  our  kings, 
and  almost  conquered  another,  they  thought,  talked  of  nothing 
else  but  being  all  kings  themselves,  and  of  reigning  personally  on 
earth,  cheek  by  joU  with  Christ  himself,  as  nis  fellow-king,  no 
earthly  king  being  fit  to  be  a  companion  for  such  transcendent 
sublimated  saints.       He  then  told  them,  that  they  were  grossly 
mistaken  in  their  interpretation  of  the  text  Rev.  xx.  4,  5,  and 
that  it  was  pointedly  against  them,  and  none  could  reign  with 
Christ  except  those  who  were  beheaded.     **  Upon  which  account, 
the  late  King,  and  other  Protestants,  whose  heads  they  had  cat 
off,  and  those  godly  Christians  they  had-slain,  murdered  in  the 
wars:  and  perchance  himself  and  others,  who  had  lost  their  ears, 
liberties,  estates,  and  were  shut  up  close  prisoners  for  the  tes- 
timony of  Jesus  Christ,  and  had  not  worshipped,  but  opposed  the 
beast  of  Rome's  proceedings  against  the  late  king,  religion,  &C., 
might  peradventure  reign  with  Christ  a  thousand  years.     But  as 
for  themselves  and  other  army  saints,  who  made  it  their  businesse 
to  cut  off  the  heads  of  their  own  Christian  kings,  &c.,  keeping  up 
an  army  and  iron  sword  still  drawn  amongst  as,  of  purpose  to 
keep  off  the  wooden  cross  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  could  have  no 
ground  at  all  to  reign  with  Christ  in  his  heavenly  or  earthly 
kingdom."    Our  author  added,  that  they  must  repent  and  for- 
sake their  sins,  and  that  then  they  might  have  hope ;  and  he  con- 
cludes :  '*  with  which  words  these  formerly  confident  swordmen 
were  so  non-plussed,  that  they  had  not  one  word  to  reply.*** 

No  man  was  more  annoying  to  the  ruling  powers  subsequent 
to  the  king's  death  than  Prynne.  ^^  During  the  sitting  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  he  showed  himself  a  zealous  Covenanter,  in  ordering 
and  settling  Presbytery ;  but  when  the  Independents  b^an  to 
overtop  the  brethren,  he  showed  himself  a  bitter  enemy  to  them, 
and  advanced  much  the  king's  cause,  especially  in  his  declension. 
He  became  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  army,  and  Oliver,  their  leader, 
doing  them  also  much  mischief,  by  publishing  divers  pamphlets 
against  them  and  their  tyranny."  Such  is  Wood's  testimony, 
who  also  tells  us  that  he  repented  of  the  course  he  had  taken 
against  Laud.  *'  Of  these  matters,  when  it  was  too  late,  and  that 
he  had  fully  seen  to  what  great  woe,  misery,  and   confusion  the 

♦  Ibid.  77,  78,  79. 
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godly  party  had  brought  the  king  and  nation,  he  did  heartily 
repent,  and  wished,  that  when  they  had  cut  off  his  ears,  they  had 
cut  off  his  head."*  Wood  says,  '<  There  was  no  writer  of  his 
time,  nor  even  before,  except  Bale,  that  was  given  more  to 
calumny  and  railing  in  his  writings  than  he,  especially  against 
the  bishops."t 

Yet  he  appears  to  have  been  very  sensitive  under  attacks  from 
others.  Wood  mentions  a  printed  petition  of  some  tcags^  <<  at 
which  he  was  very  much  annoyed ;  which  petition,  I  say,  being 
published,  and  cried  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  about  London 
streets,  did  so  extreamly  perplex  Prynne  for  a  time,  that  he  became 
in  a  manner  craz'd."]:  This  petition,  evidently  the  production  of 
some  young  lawyers,  in  order  to  raise  a  laugh  against  Prynne, 
was  a  broadside,  such  as  was  usually  hawkea  about  the  streets. 
It  is  very  curious,  and  of  great  rarity.  I  have,  however,  a  copy 
in  my  possession.  It  is  called  '^  The  humble  petition  of  tne 
peaceable  and  well-affected  people  of  the  three  nations,"  and  is 
addressed  "  To  the  Supream  Authority  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland."  It  is  dated,  "  In  the  year  of  Mr.  Prynne's  latest  excre- 
ments, and  in  Anno  Domini  1659."  The  petition  states,  that 
Prynne  had  been  ^<  an  indefatigable  and  impertinent  scribbler, 
and  hath  almost  nauseated  the  sober  part  of  these  nations  with  the 
stench  of  his  carion  pasquils  and  pamphlets,  for  some  whereof  he 
hath  suffered  under  the  hierarchy  in  the  time  of  the  late  king, 
how  justly  we  know  not,  and  for  some  others  since."  The  peti- 
tioners say,  ^^  if  he  may  not  scribble  and  print  too,  he  cannot  live, 
and  if  he  live  he  must  write,  and  if  he  write,  it  must  be  against 
governments,  &c.,  and  as  he  is  old,  and  not  only  unfit,  but  unwill- 
ing, to  be  taught  better,  he  may  receive  a  pardon  for  all  his  trea- 
sons, nonsense,  and  villanies,  whether  he  will  or  no."  They  pray, 
also,  that  he  may  be  permitted  <^  to  run  at  the  mouth,  and  to 
scribble  without  check  or  controul,  because  all  the  danger  of  him 
is  want  of  vent;"  that  in  case  he  should  grow  angry  for  want  of 
an  antagonist,  ^'  or  that  such  a  cock  of  the  game  as  he  is,  should 
not  have  opportunity  to  become  bloody  with  the  blood  of  others, 
be  may  have  liberty  to  draw  his  own  blood,  and  to  write  against 

*  Wood's  AthensB,  ed.  Bliss.  iiL  col.  849.  HolliDgworth  says:  "Mr.  Pr^ne 
being  in  discourse  with  a  friend  of  mine,  af^er  the  happy  restoration,  told  him  to 
this  purpose,  that  the  crimes  of  himself  and  his  fellow  sufferers  were  so  great,  that 
if  the  justice  of  the  nation  had  cut  off  their  heads  instead  of  their  ears,  they  had 
nothing  but  what  was  due  to  them:  by  which  Mr.  Prynne,  who  knew  his  and  their 
deserts  better  than  this  defender  of  them,  either  does  or  will,  shewed  himself  a  true 
penitent,  and  one  that  would  have  scorned  as  well  as  grieved  for  such  an  advocate. *' 
—Hollingwonh's  Character  of  Charles  I.    4to.     1692.    P.  15. 

t  Wood,  iii.  853.  *'  William  Prynne,  a  man  of  sour  and  austere  principles,  took 
upon  himself  the  office  of  censor,  and  boldly  stepped  forward  to  correct  every 
enormity  in  church  and  state." — Granger. 

t  Ibid. 
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himself,  as  he  hath  already  often  done,  viz.,  that  Wtttiam  mtj 
have  liberty  to  write  against  Prynne,  Prynne  against  the  Esqm^ 
the  Esquire  against  the  Utter  Barrister^  the  Utter  Barrister  agumt 
the  Benchers  of  Lincolne*s  Inne,  and  retrograde,  till  he  himself 
(when  he  shall  become  himself)  thinks  fit  to  have  leisure  to  desist 
and  be  quiet.     And  your  petitioners  shall  ever  pray,  &c-* 

Subsequent  to  the  Restoration,  he  was  maoe  Keeper  of  tbe 
Records  in  the  Tower,  "  purposely,*'  says  AVood,  "  to  em- 
ploy his  head  from  scribbling  against  the  state  and  bishops.* 
Still  he  got  into  trouble,  in  consequence  of  a  pamphlet  against 
the  Bill  for  Governing  Corporations.  On  being  called  to  the  ber 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  lie  acknowledged  bis  offence,  and  vis 
pardoned,  in  consideration  of  his  late  services.  ''  From  whidi 
time,"  says  Wood,  <'  to  the  day  of  his  death,  vre  heard  of  no  more 
libels  published  by  him."* 

He  was  also  appointed  to  a  post  in  the  naval  department,  as  is 
evident  from  the  aedication  to  the  king  of  a  work  on  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  He  thus  addresses  his  majesty :  **  Having 
had  the  honour  on  last  Easter  Eve  to  present  your  magesty  with  a 
brief  account  of  mv  service  that  week  in  the  almost-accomplislied 
great-good-work  of  paying  and  disbanding  your  Magestie^s  army 
and  navy  (which  for  7  months*  space  ingrossed  all  my  tioie 
from  morning  till  night,  and  oft  till  midnight,)  to  your  Magestie's 
^reat  content,  and  your  people's  ease  from  future  monthly  taxes: 
I  humbly  crave  leave  to  prostrate  at  your  royal  feet  my  Easter- 
holydayes  studies,  to  exonerate  the  backs  of  hundreds  and  truly 
tender  consciences  of  thousands  of  your  loyal,  pious,  sober-minded 
Protestant  subjects  of  all  degrees,  from  some  exuberances  in  the 
Common  Prayer-book,  and  superfluous  ceremonies,  vestments 
attending  it/'f  The  matters  to  which  he  especially  objected, 
were,  the  repetition  of  the  Gloria  Patri^  standing  at  the  Creed  and 
Gospelj  and  the  surplice.  He  says  at  tlie  commencement  that  be 
always  *^  approved  the  use  of  set  forms  of  public  prayer,"  and 
that  he  was  '<  never  an  oppugner  of  or  separatist  from  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  established  in  the  Church  of  England,  where- 
unto  I  have  constantly  resorted.**!  This  work  is  very  remark- 
able, by  way  of  contrast  with  his  earlier  writings,  on  account  of 
the  moderation  of  its  style,  from  which  circumstance  it  is  evident 
that  Prynne's  sufferings  had  taught  him  wisdom.  Indeed,  had  he 
not  been  sobered  down  by  his  trials,  he  could  not  have  remained 

*  Wood,  iiu  85S.  **  He  endured  seTertll  imprisonmenti  for  the  king's  came, and 
wu  (really)  Teiy  ingtmmentall  in  his  restoration." — Letters  of  Eminent  Peraons, 
ii.  509. 

f  A  Short  sober  Pacific  Examination  of  some  exuberances  in,  and  Ceremonial 
Appurtenances  to  the  Common  Prayer.  By  William  Prynne,  Esq.,  a  Bencher  of 
Lincolns  Inne.    4to.    London  :  1661. 

t  Ibid.  P.  1,  3. 
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Juiet  in  1662,  when  the  Non-conrorming  ministers  were  removed, 
it  appears  that  he  had  no  wish  to  quit  the  worship  of  the 
English  Churchy  though  he  would  gladly  have  made  some 
alteration  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Laud  is  mentioned 
in  the  work,  but  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  rather  amusing 
to  contrast  the  passage  with  his  early  productions.  <<  It  was 
a  witty  question,  says  he,  <<  a  prattling  girle  of  seven  years  old 
demanded  of  Dr.  Laud,  when  bishop  of  London,  arrayed  in  his 
white  lawn  sleeves  and  rochet  Pray,  uncle,  why  do  you  wear 
your  shirt  upon  your  gowne  and  sleeves  when  other  men  wear 
their  shirts  under  them  ?  At  which  the  bishop  smiling,  could 
return  her  no  answer  but  this,  that  it  was  the  custom  of  bishops 
to  do  so.''  In  the  margin  this  note  is  added :  ^'  Mr.  John 
Badger's  daughter  of  the  Inner  Temple,  who  oft  related  it 
to  me."* 

Prynne  was  at  tliis  time,  he  says,  and  ever  had  been,  the 
advocate  of  a  set  form  of  prayer ;  yet  in  his  early  days  he  tells 
some  stories,  which  were  evidently  intended  to  cast  ridicule  on 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.     "  When  the  Earle  of  Castle- 
Haven  was  to  bee  beheaded,  there  came  two  great  learned  deanes 
and  docters  of  divinite  to  pray  with  him.     Where  calling  for  a 
Common  Prayer  Booke,  they  read  the  Letanie,  which  was  all  the 
prayers  they  could  make.     The  Earle  much  grieved,  brake  forth 
mto  these  speeches.     Alas,  what  doe  these  doctors  meanc  to 
trouble  themselves  or  mee  in  praying  to  deliver  me  from  light- 
ning, and  tempest,  from  plague,  pestilence,  and  famine.  See,  and 
from  sudden  aeatb,  who  am  now  presently  to  die  and  lose  my 
head?     Or  what  doth  their  praying  to  preserve  all  that  travel!, 
&c.,  all  women  labouring  witn  child,  &c.,  concerne  me,  who  am 
now  ready  to  perish  and  bee  destroyed  ?"  Prynne  says  that  the  earl 
then  went  into  another  room,  <*' where  he  made  such  an  heavenly 
fervent  extemporary  prayer,  as  drew  rivers  of  teares  both  from 
their  eyes  anu  hearts,  which  these  non-praying  doctoiV  Letany 
could  not  doe."     Aaother  tale  is  told  to  this  effect,  that  when 
Lord  Vere  was  dying,  a  doctor  of  divinity  was  asked  to  pray. 
He  called  for  a  rrayer-book,  and  being  told  that  no  one  was  to 
be  found,  he  repliecf  that  he  could  not  pray.     *<  Whereupon  a 
knight  took  him  by  the  gowne  and  forced  him  to  kneele  downe, 
telhng  him  that  my  lord  was  dying:  upon  this  he  bemns  Pater 
Nosier  J  for  other  prii^  could  he  none :  which  the  knight  hearing, 
bads  him  hold  his  peace,  for  my  lord  was  dead,  and  he  was  but 
a  dead  divine;   who   knew  not  how  to  pray.     Such   wooden 
doctors  and  prelates  have  we  now  adayes,  that  know  not  how  to 
pray  upon   any  sodain   occasion."t    If  Prynne  believed  these 

•  Ibid.  91. 
t  A  LookiDg-Glaise  for  all  Lordlj  Prelatea.    P.  87. 
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tales,  he  must  have  been  easily  imposed  upon  by  odiers ;  and  at 
that  time  he  certainly  did  not  show  any  reverence  for  the  Bode  of 
Common  Prayer. 

Heylin  admits,  in  the  year  1658^  that  Piynne  was  beoome  a 
moderate  man.  In  correcting  Fuller,  he  says :  '^  Tbough  I  look 
on  Mr.  Prinne  (so  far  forth  as  I  am  able  to  judge  of  some  books  of 
his  not  long  since  published,)  as  a  man  of  a  for  more  modomte 
spirit,  then  I  have  done  formerly ;  yet  can  I  not  think  his  first 
Dooks  to  have  been  so  orthodox  as  our  author  makes  them."* 
As  early  as  1648  he  was  evidently  much  softened  in  his  asperity 
towards  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  probably  from 
seeing  to  what  extremes  things  were  tending.  Thus  he  pleaded 
with  the  Committee  for  Somerset^  charging  them  with  removing 
Mr.  Tanner  from  Swainswick,  out  of  enmity  to  himself,  prosecut- 
ing that  gentleman  as  his  chaplain,  though  he  had  taken  the 
Covenant  and  complied  with  the  Directory.  This  gendeman  had 
formerly  declared  nimself  for  the  king,  but  since  the  war  had 
complied  with  die  ruling  powers.t 

It  will  oe  evident  from  this  sketch,  that  Prynne,  in  the  outset 
of  his  career,  was  a  most  bitter  opponent  of  bish^is,  and  eqse- 
cially  of  Laud  :  that  his  sufferings,  severe  as  they  were,  were  io  a 
great  measure  provoked  by  his  own  extreme  conduct :  and  also, 
that,  as  the  times  changed,  he  pursued  the  archbishop  with 
much  more  rancour  than  was  ever  manifested  by  the  Star- 
chamber  against  himself.  Laud's  enemies  were  greater  perse- 
cutors than  he  was,  even  in  the  days  of  his  greatest  power;  and, 
moreover,  these  facts,  with  others  which  will  be  produced  in 
subsequent  papers,  abundandy  prove  that  Laud  was  less  violent 
than  his  enemies. 

In  Prynne's  case  it  is  satisfactory  to  know,  that  age  and 
experience  made  him  more  moderate.  In  his  later  years  indeed, 
he  made  some  atonement  for  his  former  violence,  by  an  example 
of  quietness  and  peace,  so  that  upon  the  whole  we  may  conclude 
that  he  was  an  honest  man,  though  mistaken,  and  that  he  was  led 
into  extremes  by  the  violence  of  his  passions.  At  the  same 
time,  no  candid  person  can  deny  that  Laud's  conduct,  even  in 
the  days  of  his  power,  contrasts  very  favourably  with  that  of  his 
merciless  persecutors.  Prynne  died  in  the  year  1669,  and  his 
remains  were  interred  in  the  chapel  of  Lincoln's  Inn.:t 

Thomas  Latubury. 

*  Hevlin's  Examen,  &o.  Part  I.  218. 
t  Memorials  of  the  CivU  War,  871. 
{  Just  after  the  Restoration  Prynne  appeared  to  regard  the  qoestion  of  cbnrch 
government  as  one  of  indiflfereDce.  Thas  in  his  reprint  of  *'  The  UtUftMhoping  of 
Timothy  and  Titus,  1661,"  he  tells  as,  "  After  many  years  diligent  search,  disquiti- 
tton,  perusal  of  most  ancient  and  modern  tractates  of  church  government,  I  coald 
never  yet  satistie  my  judgment  or  conscience,  that  Jesus  Christ  or  his  apostles  had 
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{CoHtbmedfirompageSig,) 

Sfiua  Addo  1572. 

This  is  the  Accoumpte  of  Richarde  addams  and  henrie  welles  charche 
wardens  of  the  parishe  of  St  andrise  hubberd  in  Letell  estechip 
ffirome  the  9^^  Daie  of  Janaaiy  in  Anno  1570  yntill  the  zxj<^  Daie 
of  Januarie  Anno  1572  as  ffollowithe 

Imprymis  Receeined  of  the  laste  chnrche  wardens  for  the 
rest  of  there  Accoumpte  of  Mr,  wilkyns  &  Mr.  crompton       xvij*'  y* 

Item,  Receiued  by  vs  more  lor  the  pricke  rowle  the  som 
of 

Receiued  of  harrie  wells  for  2  yeres  rent  of  his  howse  Dew 
at  mighellmas  Laste  paste  the  Some  of        •       -.       -  iij' 

Receiued  of  widdowe  warde  for  2  yeres  rennt  of  hir 
howse  endid  at  mighellmas  Laste  past  the  some  of 

Receiued  of  widdow  fan  for  iij  yeres  rennt  at  mehel* 
mas 

Receiued  of  John  Homer  tomer  in  parte  of  payment  of 
his  obligacion  Dew  vnto  the  parishe  the  some  of . 

Receiued  for  the  pit  &  knyll  of  James  rontons  wife 

Receiued  of  M"^***  annys  clarcke  widdow  for  adewtie  vnto 
the  churche  but  shie  was  buryed  at  sent  dennys  . 

Receiued  ffor  the  buryall  of  widdow  horner    . 

Receiued  for  the  buryall  of  a  stranger  owte  of  mr  haises 
howse 

Receiued  of  John  grine  for  the  pit  Sc  knyll  of  his  wife 

Receiued  of  Mrs.  mvn  for  the  pit  &  knyll  of  her  hus- 
band          

Receiued  for  the  pit  &  knell  of  widdow  Copland 

Receiued  for  on  owld  docke  rope  of  Mr.  wilkyns    . 

Receiued  for  owld  broken  Silver 

Somma  totalus  of  all  the  hole  Recetes  of  vs  afforesaide  apperinge 

amountes  to  xliiij**  xv'  ij** 

: : : : ; ' - 

positiTelj,  plainly,  and  peremptorily,  prescribed,  or  erected  any  sncb  saperiority  of 
bishops  in  power,  or  jarisdiction,  or  degree,  above  other  ministers,  as  popes  and 
bishops  hare  long  contended  for;  nor  yet  any  sach  nnalterable  nniTersal  forms  of 
chareh  government  and  discipline,  to  be  observed  in  all  churches,  places,  ages,  aa 
some  over-riff  id  Presbyterians,  Independents,  Anabaptists,  and  other  sectaries  have 
fancied  and  described,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  supream  authority  of  Christian  kings 
and  magistrates  in  and  over  ecclesiastical  persons  and  causes."  That  Prynne's 
opinions  on  this  subject  had  undergone  a  chan^  since  the  adoption  of  the  Cove- 
nant, is  evident,  or  he  would  have  concurred  with  Selden  and  the  Erastians  in  the 
Assembly  of  Divines,  durinff  the  debates  on  the  establishment  of  Presbytery.  At 
that  period  he  was  a  violent  Presbyterian ;  but  in  the  above  extract  he  is  an  Erastian. 

2x2 
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xlyij 

•••• 


lT< 


XX' 


XIJ 


;< 


\i 


xj*  viij 
xxij«  j* 


<n^u9  Anno  1572. 

Paymenntes  made  by  vs  Richard  addams  and  henrie  wells  chnrche 

wardens  of  the  parishe  of  Sennt  androwes  hubberd  in  Lettell  est- 

chep  frome  the  ix^^  Daie  of  Januarie  in  Anno  1570  vntill  the  xxj'* 

Dale  of  January  in  Anno  1572  for  2  hole  yeres  As  ffollowitbe 

after 

Inprimis  Paide  for  owr  Accoumpte  Dynner  the  some  of 

Paid  to  the  clarke  for  ij  yeres  wages  dew  at  cristonmas 

Paid  to  his  wiffe  for  washinge  the  lynnen  for  2  yeres 

Paid  to  clock  mender  for  his  fye  for  2  yeres    • 

Paid  2  visitacions  t>effore  the  archedecon 

Paid  to  the  bushehops  vesytation  for  j  yere 

Paide  for  makinge  the  pulpit  clothe 

Paide  for  the  new  Regester  booke  of  paper 

Paid  for  writinge  owte  the  howld  regester  booke  into  the 

newe 

Paide  for  partechement  &  writinge  the  pricke  rowie 
Paide  for  the  reparinge  of  the  wyndowes  in  the  stepell 
Paide  for  iiij  new  pewes  in  the  quere  &  mending  olde 
Paide  for  new  whitinge  of  the  churche  to  John  mon 

kester 

Paide  the  curate  Mr  Lawley  for  Servis  in  the  churche 
Paide  to  trebell  the  mason  for  a  ston  step  &  hewinge  the 

wale  to  set  vp  the  pues       •        •        .        . 
Paid  to  the  bricklaier  for  pavinge  graves  in  the  churche  & 

for  brickes  &  lyme  for  ij  yeres  net 
Paide    to   sancer  for  menainge   the    bolte  of  churche 

dore  •         •        •        •        . 

Paide  for  a  newe  rope  for  the  clocke  plummytte 
Paide  for  makynge  the  bawldrige  for  the  gret  bell  • 
Paide  to  howsewiffe  for  j  quarters  fee  for  the  orgens 
Paide  the  clockmaker  for  mendinge  the  clocke         • 

Paide  for  oyle  for  the  clocke 

Paide  to  the  skavenger  for  ij  yeres  sallarie      •        » 

Paide  for  j  yeres  sallarie  for  the  new  bote 

Paide  to  the  chamt)erlyns  clarcke  for  ij  yeres  Dew  vnto 

hime  at  mehelmas  Last  past       • 

Paide  for  Ringinge  of  6  knylls 

Paide  to  the  hanndes  of  Nlr.  wilsonn  for  the  parsonns  det  ij*^ 

Somma  totallus  of  all  this  seyde  xxiiij'^  xviij*  ix^ 


xlvij* 

XX* 


iij*  X* 

ix«i* 
viy* 

llj*     lllj* 

XX* 

11IJ»  UIJ* 

j* 
IJ*  Vllj" 

x\j* 

•J* 

•  ••_ 

11J» 


Jhus  Anno  1572. 

Paide  for  a  littell  prayer  book  iij<*  &  j"  candells  iij* 
Payde  for  bronies  for  ij  yeres         ,        , 


vy 

xvj 
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Paide  for  carrige  of  iiij   barrowfulls  of  rubbishe   from 
churge       •        » iiij^ 

Some  of  this  scyde  ij»  ij* 

Some  totallus  of  all  the  paymentes  amoDtes  to  xxv*^  xj^ 

So  Dothe  Remeane  in  the  haodes  of  me  Richarde  addams  and  Henrie 
wells  for  the  reste  of  thb  accoumpte  beinge  now  audWed  thexxj^^ 
Dale  of  Januarie  in  Anuo  1572  the  some  of  xjx'*  xiiij*  iij^  the 
wich  some  of  19**  xiiij*  iij^  is  now  by  vs  delleverid  into  the  handes 
of  Jarrarde  burton  and  william  Smytheson  new  churche  wardens 
elected  in  the  presenntes  of  vs  awdyters  to  the  same  accoumpte  as 
fibllowithe 

Memorandum  there  is  delleverid  vnto  the  newe  churche  wardens  a 

chest  with  evidences  and  other  writinges  belonginge  to  the  churche 

by  me  thomas  wilkyns 

elier  marchant 

by  me  Androw  banberie 

By  me  James  Atkyu 

Be  me  adryan  adryansonne 

By  me  william  Acheley 

By  me  persse  Coulton 

by  me  thomas  bournlay 


'  Jhus  Anno  1572. 
The  Collexsion  of  Adryan  awdryauson  &  peirece  collson  endingethe  16 
daie  of  September  Anno  1571  as  per  the  bill  aperrethe  Amontes 
to  the  Some  of  viij"  xviij' 

Memorandum  that  John  Clypsann  and  thomas  Randall  collecters 
for  the  power  of  chrystys  hospytall  for  xiij  monthes  endyd  the  xvj 
daye  of  September  in  anno  1572  the  som  of  ix'*  viij*  vj*^  whereof  was 
payd  to  the  hospytall  the  som  of  v**  j*  x^  and  to  the  power  in  thb 
parysh  iiij>»  vj'  viij**  as  by  theyr  acquytances  aperythe 


1572. 

This  is  the  Accompte  of  vs  Jerram  Burton  and  William  Smytheson 
Churchewardeus  of  the  parisshe  of  St  Androwe  Hubbard  in  lytle 
ESstcheape  from  the  ffeaste  of  the  Birthe  of  oure  lorde  god  1572  vntO 
the  ffeaste  of  onr  lorde  1574  as  followethe 

Inprimis  receyve  of  the  last  Churche  Wardens  for  the  rest 
of  these  aocompt  of  Mr.  Adams  and  Henry  Welles      xjx*'  xiiij^  i\j< 
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Tiij« 


1*4 


Recey  ved  of  Henry  Wells  for  two  yeares  rent         •  iij**  13*  vig* 

Recey ved  of  younge  Lewes  for  two  yeares  rept       •         ,        luj*  iiij^ 
Receyved  of  CorDelius  Johnson  for  one  yeare  and   a 

quarter 

Receyved  of  the  good  wieff  for  ij  yeares 

Receyved  of  mystres  wylson  in  monney  that  the  paisoii 

dyd  owe 

Receyved  for  offerring  monney  that  the  parson  dyd  owe     xlvj*  vijj' 

Receyved  in  monney  that  the  parson  dyd  owe 

Receyved  of  John  horner  for  one  quarter  for  the  paraoo 

Receyved  of  John  moore  for  one  quarter  for  the  parson 

Receyved  for  the  knyll  of  myghell  lions  wief 

Receyved  of  mystres  wilson  for  pytt  &  knill  • 

Receyved  of  Sawier  for  pytt  &  knill 

Receyved  of  ffoh  for  pytt  and  knill  of  him  and  his  wief 

Receyved  of  Arnold  Giles  for  pitt  &  knill 

Receyved  of  lambard  Garrisons  wief  for  pytt  &  knill 

Receyved  of  mystres  wiikins  for  pytt  &  knill . 

Receyved  of  mres  Bumell  for  pytt  &  knill 

Receyved  of  Randelles  wief  for  pytt  and  knill 


iiij"yj 


xvj** 

'"d 
YUJ* 

X« 


x« 

X* 


Receiptes  1574. 

Receyved  of  a  Strannger  that  dyed  in  Richard  ffanncers 

howse  for  pytt  and  knill 

Receyved  for  the  knill  of  one  that  died  at  oulde  Lewes 

Receyved  for  the  pytt  and  knyll  of  wells  his  wieff 

Receyved  by  vs  more  for  the  prick  rowle       .         •        xvj'*  xv}»  vj 

Summa  totalis  of  all  the  Receiptes  amovntethe  vnto  Iviy  yiij*  vij^ 


11J»  111J« 


;s  xni 


xxyj'  viij* 

'9 


Pairoentes  made  by  vs  Jerram  Burton  and  William  Smythesoo 
Churchewardens  of  the  parrishe  of  St.  Androwe  Hubbard  in  lytle 
Estcheape  from  the  ffeaste  of  the  Birthe  of  oure  lorde  god  1572 
vnto  the  ffeaste  of  the  Birthe  of  oure  lorde  1574  as  followethe 

Inprimis 

Paide  to  mr.  Adams  for  an  oulde  debte  .  •  •  . 
paied  to  mrs.  Parkins  for  an  oulde  debt  •  .  •  • 
paied  to  mr  Lions  for  oulde  debte  .... 

paied  to  mr  wilson  the  21  dale  of  January  forsomuche  as 

he  paid  out  more  ffor  the  parson  then  he  had  receyved 

of  tbe-parishe 

pai^dfor  Ringing  of  the  knill  of  mighell  Lions  wief 
paied  the  xxij***  daie  of  January  for  dyner  and  Supper 

paied  for  paper      •         ♦ 

paied  for  the  wry  ting  of  the  prick  rowle 
paied  for  the  Inivnctions  at  St.  magons  . 


XX' 


vii  j«  ij<i 
yj- 

id 


uj«"  y 


xy^ 

my 
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or  the  wrytiDg  of  a  Supplicacion  to  my  lorde 

r viij* 

>r  viij  flatt  bowltes  for  ij  windowea  in  the  vetterye  xx^ 

>  the  Carpenter  for  making  of  y  windowes  for  the 

«• 

xrnailes     • .  j<i 

be  xvj<^  dale  of  ffebruary  at  the  Toomen  hdle  the 

men  being  there  for  fier  and  drinck     •        .        .  xij^ 

>  mr.  Babam's  Clerck  .  .  .  ^  »  Mij^ 
)r  the  tenne  Commaundementes  •  .  .  »  x\j^ 
le  same  tyme  for  a  pottle  pott  and  a  quarte  pott  .  xj*  iiij^ 

The  soom  of  this  side  amovnteth  vnto  xij^*  xiiij*  vij*^ 

Paymentes 

>r  mending  of  the  vesterie  above  the  head    •        •       iij* 
>r  binding  and  putting  in  the  seruice  into  the  eer- 

[)ook  .        • y< 

)  the  Joyner  for  woorkmanshipp  and  the  staffe  for 
mere         ..•••••.        uji>  lih* 
)  the  paynter  for  paynting  aboute  the  Chnrche     .       xv»  iih<* 
>r  paveing  of  the  whole  churche .        •        .        •  x*  ij*' 

>r  paving  of  the  parsons  doore     •        •        •        .       yj* 

>  Clippes  the  ploomer  ......  xv*  j* 

>  the  Raker  for  earring  of  roobishe  •  •  .  j^ 
iT  rynging  of  mr  wilsons  knill       ....               vj^ 

)r  paveng  of  his  grave xiiy^ 

)T  the  wryting  of  a  supplicacion  wich  was  geveu  to 

>rde  maior viij^ 

lore  for  the  wryting  of  a  supplicacion  which  was 

1  to  Mr.  Chamberlyn viij* 

3  the  Glasier  for  a  wlndowe  coming  out  of  his 

e V* 

)  the  mason  for  making  a  doore  in  the  Stone  walle         v* 

le  ploomer  for  vij**  di,  of  Sodor  ....       iiij*  iiij* 

»r  wood  and  Coales  the  same  tyme  to  the  ploomer 

lorke  withall xij* 

>r  the  ryngyng  of  Sawiers  wiefe  her  knell    .        .  vj* 

T  paving  of  her  grave         .        .        •        •        •  xiiq' 

»r  fy  ve  paving  stones iih' 

T  oile  for  the  Clock    ......  j* 

•  the  Carpenter  for  tymber  boordes  and  woorkiog      Iviij*  \]* 

thb  syde  is  ix"  xiiij*  vy*" 

Paiementes 

r  viij**  of  lead *  x* 

bowltes  of  Iron  for  the  churche  walle          •        .  xvj* 

r  lyme  and  sand  lathe  &  tiles     ....  xxiiij*  vj* 

r  a  lock  and  a  key     ......  xx* 
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paied  for  a  pay  re  of  hindges  for  the  doore        • 
paied  for  ij  bookes  for  the  same  doore    •         •         • 
paied  for  a  quartern  of  Brick         •         .         •         • 
paied  for  nailes  hindges  haspes  &  staples  •         • 

paied  to  the  Tiler  for  tenne  daiea  for  him  selfe  and  for 

his  manne  ....•••         • 

paied  for  carryng  awaye  of  Rubbisshe    .        • 
paied  to  a  laboror  for  tenne  dales  to  heipe  the  foresaide 

Tyler  at  x^  the  daie • 

paied  for  heare  [hair]  for  Morter  •        •         .         • 
paied  for  tylc  pynnes  and  drinck  for  the  woorkemen 
paied  for  the  ringing  of  wiiiini  ffobbis  knill  &  bis  wieffes 

knill  •••••••         • 

paied  for  the  paving  of  there  ij  graves    .        •         • 
paied  for  the  mending  of  goonnes  •        •        •         • 

paied  for  the  carrieng  away  of  Roobisshe  at  ij  tymes 

paied  for  wyar  for  the  Clock 

paied  for  nayles  for  the  Churcheyarde  doore  • 
paied  for  hookes  and  hindges  for  the  same  doore     • 
paied  for  a  lock  a  key  and  a  staple  for  the  same  dore 
paied  to  good  man  Stevens  for  a  sliovell  • 
paied  to  the  Carpenter  for  the  churche  yarde  doore 
paied  for  tlie  rynging  of  the  knill  of  Arnolde  Giles  • 

this  syde  is  iiij*^  xj*  v** 

paymentes 

paied  for  the  paving  of  his  grave    .        •        .         . 
paied  for  the  knyll  of  wells  his  wief 
paied  for  the  paving  of  her  grave  •         •        •         • 
paied  for  a  Carpet  for  the  Communion  boordc 
paied  for  mending  of  the  Clock       •        .        •         . 
paied  for  drinck  to  the  ringers  when  the  quenes  maiestie 
that  yeare  began  her  raign  •        •        •        • 

paied  to  the  Glasier 

paied  for  carrieng  of  Roobisshe       .        •        •        . 

paied  for  ij  Broosshes 

paied  for  xij  yardes  of  diaper         •        .        •  ■       . 

paied  for  morter  fbr  the  glass  windowes  • 

paied  the  xjx'**  of  January  for  articles  at  St  Magnus 

Spent  the  same  tyme 

paied  for  mending  of  the  deske  of  pwlpett 

paied  to  mr.  Babams  Clerck 

paied  to  mr.  wheeler 

paied  for  rynging  of  lambard  Garrisons  knill  . 
paied  for  the  paving  of  his  grave    •        .        .        . 
paied  to  Carter  for  bred  and  wyne  for  the  Comvnion 

paied  for  oile  for  the  Clock 

paied  for  the  rynging  of  the  knill  for  mrs.  bumell    . 
paied  for  the  paving  of  her  grave   .        .        •        . 
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paied  for  rynging  of  Raodolls  knill         • 
paled  for  the  paviuge  of  his  grave  • 
paied  for  viij  paving  stooes    •/ 
paied  for  the  Kingiog  of  mr  wiikios  knill 
paied  for  the  paving  of  his  grave    • 

this  side  yj*>  xviij'  iij** 

pa^mentea 

paied  for  the  ringing  of  a  Straungers  kuill  that  dyed  la 

ffauncirs  howse  •«••••• 

paied  for  the  paving  of  his  grave  «        •        •        •        • 

paied  for  a  booke  of  Articles 

paied  ,for  brick  and  niorter  to  mend  the  Corner  of  the 

Churche  yarde  walle 

paied  to  the  Somner  for  somoning  vs  to  St  inagnus  before 

ray  lorde  of  london    ••••••• 

paied  for  the  Inyvnctions  the  same  time  •        • 

paied  the  same  tyme  for  dynner    •         .        •        •        , 
paied  for  mending  of  the  serwice  booke  .        •        •        • 

paied  for  mending  of  the  Clock 

paied  to  mr.  Blakwell  for  presenting  of  the  Articles 
paied  to  mr.  Taylebooshe  the  goldsmithe  for  a  cover  of 

sylver  and  gylt  for  the  comvnion  cupp  waieng  viij  oz. 

di.  at  vij«  iiij<*  the  oz. 

paied  for  paving  and  paving  stones        •        •        •        • 
paid  for  broomes  for  the  first  yeare  •         .        •         . 

paied  for  a  half  quarter  measure  for  coales      • 

paied  for  latyses  for  the  glasse 

paied  for  wyer  to  make  them  faste  •        •        .        • 

paied  to  the  Somner  for  warning  vs  to  Docter  Hamon     • 
paied  another  tyme  to  the  Somoner  for  warnyng  vs  to  St 

Magnus    ••••••••. 

paied  for  nailes  to  a  mend  a  pewe  •        •        •        « 

paied  for  Candles  and  drynck  when  ringers  dyd  ring  for 

that  yeare  that  the  queues  maiestie  began  her  raigne    . 

this  side — iiij'*  viij^ 

paymentes 

paied  for  the  rynging  of  a  knill  for  one  that  died  at  oulde 
lewes 4 

paied  for  broomes  for  another  yeare        .... 

paied  to  good  Clippes  for  iiij  great  sprigges 

paied  to  mr  wheeler  for  ij  yeares  for  good  wieff  fianns 
Shedd       . 

paied  more  vnto  him  for  Corneyles  shed         •        •        • 

paied  for  a  booke  of  salmis     •••••• 

paied  vnto  goodman  Carter  the  Clerek  for  his  wadges  for 
ij  yeares    ..•••••.. 
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paled  to  his  wief  for  her  wadges  for  ij  yeares  •         .         •  xiij*  iiij^ 
paied  to  the  man  that  keepethe  the  Clock  for  his  wadges 

for  ij  yeares      •...».         .         .  iiij* 

paied  to  the  Skavendger  for  his  wadges  for  ij  yeares  ij*  viij* 

This  side  is — ^ix"  viij*  vj<> 

The  whole  soome  of  the  paiementes  amovnteth  vnto  xlvij''^  viij* 

Some  of  all  mr  Burtons  Recetes  amontes  &c  Iviij**  viij*  vij** 

and  hie  hathe  paide  in  all  the  som  of  xlvij^'  viij* 

So  Restethe  in  his  haodes  xj^^  vij^ 


Jhus  Anno  1574. 

Soe  Dothe  Remeane  ia  the  haundes  of  me  Jarrarde  Biirtoon  sod 
willitn  Smythesoun  for  the  reste  of  this  Accomnpte  belnge  noir 
awdytid  the  xvij^^  Dale  of  Januarie  in  Anno  1574  the  Some  of 
3yii  vij<*  the  wich  Some  of  xj>»  vij<*  is  now  delleverid  into  the 
haundes  of  willim  atcheley  and  thomas  bornlie  new  charche* 
wardens  electid  in  the  presenntes  of  Us  audyters  of  the  Same 
accoumpte  here  ffollowithe.  ,.'.. 

•  •  •  • 

Memorandum,  there  is  Delleverid  vnto  the  new  charch  wardens  A 
cheste  withe  evydences  and  other  wri tinges  beloninge  to  the  churche 
withe  all  the  resste  of  the  churghe  goodes  as  apperithe  by  an  ioven* 
tarie  indented 

by  me  Rycharde  Adams  by  me  Elles  childerley 

be  me  elier  marchant  be  me  Adryan  Adryansonne 

androw  Bahbens  marke  be  me  John  tornar 

by  me  James  Atkynn  be  me  thomas  haddon 

memorandum  that  James  atkyne  and  Rychard  Robynsone  beynge 
collectors  for  the  power  and  endyd  the  14  daye  of  September  in  anno 
1578  for  13  monthes  as  by  theyre  quytance  aperythe  payd  to  the 
ospytall  for  the  power  ther  viij^*  ij»  vj^  and  to  the  power  of  this 
paryshe  the  som  of  vj*^  j'  iiij**  so  the  holl  som  is  xiiij'^  iij'  x** 

memorandum  that  Rychard  drewrye  and  Robart  whyte  beynge 
collectors  for  the  power  for  13  monthes  begenynge  the  13  of  aepteoi* 
bor  anno  1573  and  endynge  the  ij  of  September  in  1574  as  by  theyre 
aquytance  dothe  aper  payd  to  the  hospytall  vy"  iiij»  and  to  thepowie 
in  the  paryshe  vij**  viij*  som  is  xiiij*^  xij» 
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TiM  Editor  begs  to  remind  hit  readen  that  he  !•  not  retponiible  for  the  opiniosa 

of  his  Correspondenti. 


LAUD  AND  LEIGHTON. 

Sib,'— -I  am  sony  that  Mr.  Lathbury  has  thought  it  necessary  to  criti- 
cise in  detail  my  letter  of  April  last.  A  simple  confession  that  he  had 
been  misled  by  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  Leighton's  narrative^ 
if  this  was  the  fact,  would ,  I  think,  have  served  his  turn  much  better. 
But,  as  It  iaH>i\^^  manner  of  his  answer  has  made  it  almost  indispensable 
fbr  me  to  replyj  t^^n^h  very  reluctant  to  occupy  your  pages  with  such 
an  old-world  controv^iw.^ 

Mr.  Lathbury  seems  thV<¥dghoat  to  suppose  that  I  wrote  in  defence 
of  the  "  cap  story,"  as  he  terms  it. '  Not  so.  I  wrote  in  order  to  show 
that  his  ingenious  argument  to  prove  that  XjaoA  was  not  present  at 
Iieighton*s  sentence,  was  demolished  by  the  evidence  pf  a  pamphlet  of 
which  he  was  not  apparently  aware,  and  which  proved  that  fact  beyond 
controversy.  What  I  said  of  the  cap  story  was,  that  it  was  clearly  no 
Hbel  of  the  later  Puritans.  But  the  story  itself  remains  in  a  question- 
able shape — fully  admitting  of  controversy  on  the  part  of  Liaud's 
advocates,  if  they  think  it  worth  their  while — although  in  my  opinion 
an  unprejudiced  man,  who  will  simply  read  the  evidence  and  leave 
alone  our  commentaries,  will  be  inclined  to  believe  it  true. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  to  pass  by  the  argument  which  Mr . 
Lathbury  adduces  against  it.  Leighton's  assertion,  he  says,  is  "  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  his  own  silence,  and  the  silence  of  Laud's 
bitter  and  unscrupulous  enemies,  at  the  time  of  the  trial."  <<  Leighton 
did  not  mention  the  story  until  Laud  was  in  his  grave."  **  Is  it  to  he 
supposed  that  Leighton  alone  knew  it,  and  concealed  the  matter  in 
his  own  heart  ?  In  1646  he  publishes  it.  Why  was  it  kept  back  so 
long  ?  ...  By  whom  or  by  what  means  Leighton  was  induced  to  put  it 
in  print  at  such  a  time,  after  the  long  silence  he  had  maintained  during 
Laud's  life,  it  is  impossible  to  determine,"  and  so  forth. 

Now,  would  any  reader  of  this  passage  suppose  that  it  was  written 
with  evidence  under  Mr.  Lathbury's  eyes  establishing  the  following 
facts — ^that  for  eleven  years  from  his  sentence,  Leighton  lay  in  close 

E'son,  debarred  not  only  from  pen  and  ink,  but  from  the  access  of 
I  nearest  friends — ^that  he  came  out  the  wreck  of  a  man,  scarcely 
able,  in  his  own  language,  to  '<  go,  hear,  or  see** — that  his  narrative, 
from  internal  testimony,  was  apparently  written  in  1641  or  1642*^ 

*  He  apeaks  of  the  resolatioiiB  in  hia  fkToar  in  Parliament,  bat  aaya  he  is 
"  expecting  execation,  which  is  the  life  of  judcpent"  The  Commona'  reaolationa 
b  hia  caae  are  dated  April,  1641 :  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  Lambeth  (probably 
all  the  reparation  he  got)  in  December,  164S:  -where,  according  to  Nalaon — bnt 
Nalaon  was  a  partiaan — he  did  hia  atmost  to  extract  the  damages  awarded  him  oat 
if  the  pockets  of  loyal  priaoners. 
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and  that  be  is  said  to  have  died  in  1644,  consequently  before  Land, 
and  in  a  state  of  health  which  would  have  rendered  his  attendance  it 
Laud*s  trial  utterly  impossible  ?  It  is  somewhat  bold  of  Mr.  Lathbory 
to  assume — because  I  have  directed  his  attention  to  a  pamphlet  printed 
in  1646 — that  the  narrative  in  question  was  not  first  published  before 
that  year.  But  if  it  was  not,  the  facts  above  detailed  render  the  cir- 
cumstance by  no  means  surprising,  without  imputing  any  dishonest 
motive  to  Leigbton. 

But  Mr.  Lathbury's  further  reason  for  rejecting  the  "  cap  stoiy^-^ 
namely,  the  ^<  atrocity"  of  such  conduct  on  the  part  ofLaad,  if  true— 
seems  to  me  what  lawyers  call  a  dangerous  argument.  I  diiSfer,  how- 
ever, from  Mr.  Lathbnry  in  hb  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  story 
itself.  I  can  see  no  ^^  atrocity"  in  the  matter.  It  waa  a  hasty  and 
unfeeling  act,  an  unworthy  breach  of  the  law  of  aelf-respect  and  con* 
siderateness  towards  others :  but  I  cannot  raise  the  crime  any  higher* 
However  offensive  to  our  ears^  it  was  by  no  means  ao  alien  from 
the  manners  and  sentiments  of  men  who  had  seen  Coke  on  the  bencb| 
and  whose  children  were  to  see  Jeffireys*  And  this  I  take  to  be  the 
real  reason  why  it  excited  so  little  attention.  Dr.  Hollingworth  was 
impressed  with  quite  sufficient  respect  for  Chaiies  the  Fir^  and  Land 
both.  And  yet,  in  his  reply  to  the  '<  Letter  from  General  Ludlow," 
though  he  touches  on  Leighton's  case,  he  is  so  far  from  flying  into  a 
passion  at  the  mention  of  this  particular  anecdote,  that  he  does  not 
think  it  necessary  to  notice  it  at  all :  which  certainly  looks  as  if  it  was 
well  known.  All  he  says  is :  'Mt  may  be  I  am  something  of  your 
mind,  that  he  (Leighton)  met  with  a  hard  btej*  I  wish  Mr.  Lath- 
bury  had  been  equally  reasonable. 

Mr.  Lathbury  further  dissents  from  my  comparison  of  Laud's  ion 
puted  language  on  this  occasion  with  his  recorded  language  on  that  of 
the  condemnation  of  Pry nne  and  his  fellows ;  and  on  the  following 
ground :  that  in  the  latter  case,  the  culprits  bad  libelled  Laud  himself 
and  therefore  it  was  natural  that  he  should  return  thanks  to  the  judges. 
I  am  sorry  to  differ  so  widely  as  I  must  from  Mr.  Lathbury's  view, 
both  of  Laud's  character,  and  of  the  proprieties  of  the  bench  of  justice. 
Laud  bad  many  personal  foibles ;  but  when  bis  zeal  for  the  church 
was  excited,  all  other  feelings  gave  place  to  that  absorbing  passioo. 
The  culprits  had  no  doubt  libelled  himself:  which  made  his  expressioa 
of  thanks  additionally  indecent ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  he  thanked  the 
judges  on  that  account.  His  words  are:  '*l  thank  you"  ••••<' for 
your  just  and  honourable  censure  of  these  men,  and  your  unanimous 
dislike  of  them,  and  defence  of  the  church."  And  I  have  no  doubC 
he  spoke  from  his  heart. 

Why  Leighton*s  sufferings  were  not  made  one  of  the  chaiges  against 
Laud  at  his  trial,  is  a  question  not  so  easily  answered ;  nor  am  I  able 
to  suggest  any  better  reason  than  Fuller's.  It  may,  however,  be  said, 
that  the  ordinary  and  trivial  talk  about  the  prosecutors  of  that  trial 
having  raked  together  all  the  stories  which  malignity  could  devise 
against  the  archbishop,  and  so  forth,  is  worthy  only  of  the'^diy* 
footed"  race  of  party  historians  and  biographers,  as  Coleridge  might 
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have  called  them.  The  accusers  were  far  too  discerning  iu  their 
hatred  to  weaken  their  case  with  idle  allegations  not  bearing  on  their 
main  points.  The  reason  why  Prynne's  case  was  brought  so  pro- 
minently forward  is,  no  doubt,  because  Prynne,  himself,  was  the  chief 
manager.  But  Prynne  used  the  case  to  establish  certain  specific 
charges — namely,  that  that  bishop  had  procured  and  instigated  the 
proceedings  in  it ;  and,  that  the  prisoners  were  through  his  means 
illegally  cut  short  in  their  defence.  And  he  instances  the  case 
of  Leighton  as  one  in  which  the  accused  was  allowed  a  liberty 
as  to  putting  in  his  answer^  which  was  wrongfully  withheld  from 
himself. 

Mr.  Lathbury  complains  that  **  it  would  seem  in  the  estimation  of 
some  persons  to  be  almost  criminal,  even  to  attempt  to  defend  Laud 
from  the  various  accusations  alleged  by  his  enemies.*'  If  the  observa- 
tion is  meant  for  me,  I  confess  that  there  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  some 
truth  in  it.  I  do  think  it,  not  certainly  criminal,  but  at  best  an 
amiable  weakness,  to  write  on  purpose  to  '<  defend"  men  who  have 
already  been  accused  and  defended  by  many  successive  generations, 
and  whose  earthly  account  was  closed  two  hundred  years  ago.  The 
only  client  really  worth  defending,  at  such  a  distance  of  time,  is  truth. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  see  any  more  added  to  the  number  of  those  who 
have  been  blinded  to  Laud's  defects,  or  to  his  virtues,  by  the  mislead* 
ing  daazle  of  an  adored  or  detested  cause.  But  if  Laud  must  be 
<<  defended'*  over  again,  I  wish  it  could  be  by  other  than  the  common- 
place ai^uments,  that  he  did  no  more  than  take  part  with  other  judges 
in  the  proceedings  of  arbitrary  tribunals,  and  that  his  conduct  was  only 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  his  age.  In  the  first  place,  the 
evidence  shows  that  liaud  took  a  far  more  active  part  in  those  pro- 
ceedings than  that  of  a  mere  member  of  a  court :  and  secondly,  those 
proceedings  were  neither  sanctioned  by  English  usage,  nor  by  the 
general  feelings  of  Englishmen  of  the  17th  century.  And  yet,  impar- 
tial history  would  probably  not  attribute  this  portion  of  his  conduct,  in 
the  main,  either  to  defects  of  heart,  or  even  of  temper.  Laud  acted 
on  the  consistent  resolution  expressed  in  his  favourite  password, 
**  Thorough."  He  knew  and  abhorred  the  real  ends  at  which  .the 
Puritans  aimed  :  ends  to  which  men  of  easier  disposition  than  himself 
were  blind ;  and  his  belief  was,  that  since  restrictive  measures  had 
failed  of  effect,  the  remedy  lay  in  making  them  still  more  severe.  This 
is  an  opinion  which,  considered  on  the  ground  of  expediency  alone,  is 
right  or  wrong  on  any  given  occasion,  according  as  a  correct  judgment 
is  formed  of  men,  times,  and  circumstances.  Laud  was  the  worst 
judge  possible  of  all  these.  So  his  cotemporaries  esteemed  him ;  and 
I  cannot  see  why  posterity  should  seek  to  reverse  the  verdict.  Nor 
does  it  in  any  way  detract  from  that  clear  and  prophetic  sagacity  as  to 
great  objects  and  ultimate  ends  by  which  Laua  was  distinguished. 
It  is  no  uncommon  peculiarity  of  great  minds,  nourished  in  seclusion, 
and  applied  late  to  the  affairs  of  the  busy  world,  that  while  they  see 
the  future  and  the  distant  with  a  clearness  incomprehensible  to  ordi- 
nary men,  their  apprehension  of  things  near  at  hand  is  dim  and 


whidi  one  of  D«Dte'a 


M. 
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1  would  oAr  a  few  reznarb 


L  T<M9«nttce^    I  wiH  take  tiiii  in  the  «B9e  in  which  aome  othen 
OK  «a£  X  aM(  TTimnrtffr  a  nfi  ■!■■>!  from  that  which  is  iojarioas ;  aod 

lisag  from  aTcnioo.  Men  aasociate  tbem- 
o^^MK  of  proBotiog  health*  aiul  adFaodog 
nie  suapie^  aad  leitoriog  the  profligate  aod 
^)K  ¥-ic!b;«^  iraieiiie  2^\»i:h  kT  Taloe  God's  bteaanga;  the  more 
"U  ^lat  aad  kacw  tke  daicfr  and  the  diflficnitiet  of  exoeai 
saiaf  a  saexuftr  pKt  ~  ia  tke  aydat  of  a  crooked  aod  penrene 
We  crnf  uxm  credk  lor  die  wish,  the  wiU.  the  endet- 
^RMT  Sf  or  ^x^  ^V?^  bare,  im  a  ■itaain,  checked,  and  led  peraoos 
x-snoL  joik.  auo.  siomc^  io  tLs&£  oC  aad  esteem  happinew. 

Tur;^  aaw  W  ^em  keep  their  iset  from  tvH^  and  the  haunts  of 
e«^J^  ri]isv  jwT?  au5 — Mie  it  frr  it  is  an  ahominahle  pracdoe.  It  is 
^ner^-  saii  3l  it^  a^oKCt  to  Ckid  awi  maa.  They  have  eidarged  opoo 
tte  (^  of  <antrotaflw>eai — cher  ha¥«  doae  the  same  npoo  the  good  of 
the  cvaiicanr ;  aac  3ia««  iatrodaced  ccaaaiagmti  the  hetter  to  cany 
MC  dieor  pcc^eins^  Aad  is  all  ihai  wrocig  ?  Xa  U  all  this  right? 
Ir  »  a  a  cnw:  aaeascrew 

IL  TW  T^enr  aena  here  i»  fiiiWiaTir.  It  ser¥es»  howerer,  as  a  dii- 
tacDCflk  It  nnouaik  as  of  a  thiag  dooe,  aod  the  mode  adopted  for 
dxr^  X.  We  kaiow  that  the  idea  of  teelDCallers  was  takeo  hold  of 
^%  MBs^ ;  aai  tta»  wvwid  havie  eshihiaed  die  reatraint  and  the  sab- 
X^tcKWL  Biat»  as  X  is^  ««  aaasc  look  iqwa  it  as  ao  iudicatioa  of  a 
cvxar^  of  poxwififl^  ia  which  awkitiides  in  Kngland  ouiy  not  agree. 
N\^  »MHt  they  aadcrralae  the  neceasilj  of  the  case,  or  the  exceUeocj 
<)f  cjBie  ex«fc»N  Ss:  becaaae  ^ktj  do  not  think  the  means  and  the  end 

\\>  anf  the  oevvk^paaeat  of  what  would  he  regarded  by  several 
f«pr^>c»  as  *^  KXk  aaach  of  a  fSM)d  thing/*  We  do  not  say  that  it  is 
•^  mvnw  rhaa  aoBie  ai  alL"^  An  honest  cAvt  to  aroiKse  the  execrable 
oiM«,.  aad  a>  ecKOttrage  those  of  a  better  mind,  would  ever  be  good  of 
ti;^\  :^iU  the  way  aoJ  the  £iectioQ  are  important.  BacksUding 
laa^t  evvr  N^  expected  ttod^  the  aaost  fevoorable  drcumstanees ;  aod 
1  am  thinkuig  of  the  Irtshmaa  who  would  ^  treat  resolution'* — who 
^xHiki  i^rtum  to  the  whiskey  shop  that  he  had  passed  in  triumph. 
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Again,  it  ^^oaId  eedm  as  much  as  to  say,  we  distrust  ourselves— we 
do  DOt  wish  to  try  what  we  can  do  by  having  liberty,  and  yet  putting 
a  check  at  the  right  time  and  place. 

Scarcely  can  we  compare  the  case  of  some  with  that  of  the  Recha- 
bites.  They  may  resemble  the  Nazarites  in  some  particulars,  but  the 
intention  and  conduct  of  such  are  of  a  very  special  character.* 

It  may  be  observed  likewise,  that  the  good  of  such  systems  might 
be  had  without  the  evils. 

I  would  further  take  merely  the  three  following  as  among  the  con- 
siderations which  I  think  might  justly  weigh  with  a  well-regulated 
mind,  so  as  not  to  despise  these  efforts,  but  still  to  view— 

1.  The  nature  and  position  of  man. 

2.  The  scriptural  rule  of  moderation. 

8.  The  principle  upon  which  that  rule  appears  to  proceed. 

Man  is  a  **  compound  being;"  thus  we  must  view  him,  theologi- 
cally and  otherwise.  Even  the  inspired  writers  have  constant  regard 
to  his  ''  often  infirmities."  They  make  allowance  as  far  as  is  con- 
sistent for  humanity,  and  so  must  others. 

Now,  although  it  is  written,  *<  Be  not  drunk  with  wine  wherein  is 
excess;"  and,  although  drunkenness  <*  bitetb  Hke  a  serpent;" 
although,  too,  the  fermented,  and  the  spirituous,  may  be  liable  to 
objection,  there  is  something  invigorating  in  wine  ;  and  beer  likewise, 
seems  to  be  (in  some  constitutions,  at  least,)  beneficial  for  digestion. 
Both  are  recommended  for  patients  by  medical  persons ;  and  I  do  not 
know  that  the  same  effects  can  be  produced  without  them. 

II.  The  Scripture  rule  is,  we  may  say,  accordant  with  the  require- 
ments of  human  nature.  Thus  a  man  is  to  "  use  the  world"  without 
"  abusing  it."  **  Every  creature  of  God  is  good — and  nothing  to  be 
refused  if  it  be  received  with  thanksgiving."  "  Use  a  little,''t  but 
"be  not  drunk."}  "I  keep  under  my  body,  and  bring  it  into  sub- 
jection.''§  These,  and  numerous  other  passages,  show  us  how  the 
Scripture  seems  to  treat  the  matter — directing  the  use;  warning 
against  the  abuse|| — telling  us  of  God's  gifts;  but  crying  out,  use  them 
not  vainly,  or  vilely,  or  improperly,  "  Let  your  moderation  be  known 
unto  all  men." 

True  it  is  that  **  the  temperate  man's  pleasures  are  durable  because 
they  are  regular,  and  all  his  life  is  calm  and  serene,  because  it  is  inno- 
cent" We  would  esteem  temperance ;  but  there  is  much  to  be  said 
about "  the  pledge." 

III.  The  principle  upon  which  the  scriptural  rule  appears  to 
proceed.i[ 

•  Vide  Num.  yl  +  1  Tim.  y.  23. 

J  Ep.  V.  18.  §  I  Cor.  ix.  27. 

I  Prov.  xxiiL  81.  Craden  quotes  respecting  ProT.  it.  17,  that  the  wicked  "are 
maiDtained  with  ill-gotten  goods,  or  they  ahuse  the  good  thinn  that  Ood  giyes 
them :  the^  offend  him  by  the  bad  use  they  make  of  the  necessanes  of  life." 

^  Man  18  viewed  as  an  active,  responsible  being.  He  has  the  blessing  of  free  wiU : 
but  to  him  is  declared  the  advantage  of  a  ready  constraint  for  conscience  sake. 
The  exemplification  of  the  moral  power  is  called  forth  in  order  that  a  good  desire 
maj  be  evident  onto  Ood  and  man. 
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God  has  designed  this  state  as  one  of  probation  ;  and,  if  we  are  to 
be  temperate  after  the  manner  of  some,  moderate  after  the  manner  of 
others,  abstinent  after  the  fashion  of  others  again — surely  the  trial  a 
not  so  complete.  Besides,  we  may  consider  that  oar  resolutions  are 
affected  in  proportion  to  our  condition ;  and  if  we  habituate  ourselves 


that  should  signalize  our  efforts. 

Before  we  adhere  to  any  particular  mode  of  action,  we  should,  I 
conceive,  discover  how  far  it  is  requisite,  and  what  are  the  bearings  of 
it,  &c. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  waste  of  time^  and  a  waste  of 
money,  independent  of  other  matters,  that  need  the  attention  of  the 
wise  and  prudent ;  but  salutary  is  the  precept  built  upon  the  saying, 
«  How  can  I  do  this  great  wickedness  and  sin  against  Qod  ?"  «  Wine 
is  a  mocker,  and  strong  drink  is  raging.**  Pro  v.  xx.  1.  The  mental 
and  bodily  effects  must  be  noted  for  the  good  of  the  soul. 

But,  let  us  see  the  man  who  has  cleansed  his  way  by  use  without 
abuse ;  and,  let  us  see  another  who  has  acted  according  to  what  I 
would  deem  a  well  intended  mistake ;  and  I  have  little  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  I  believe  the  truly  temperant  and  temperate,  will  say 
they  see  much  in  favour  of  the  former. 

Yours  very  truly,  E, 


THE  LAW  OF  MARRIAGE. 

Sir, — I  have  just  been  reading  a  letter  in  a  provincial  newspaper  on 
the  marriage  question,  which,  though  it  contains  some  irrelevant  mat- 
ters relating  to  a  merely  personal  controversy,  contains  also  some 
arguments  on  the  scriptural  question  which  I  have  not  seen  before, 
and  which  induce  me  to  request  from  you  some  addition  to  the  obser* 
vations  on  the  subject  which  appeared  in  your  Magazine  of  this  month. 
Nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  the  statement  in  the  tract  from  which 
you  made  extracts,  that  <<  a  critical  examination  of  the  18th  chapter 
of  Leviticus,  from  the  6th  to  the  17th  verse,  leads  to  the  conclusion, 
that  every  degree  in  our  table  is  contained  therein,  either  expressly  or 
by  implication  ;*'  or  more  just  than  your  remark,  that  if  the  doctrine 
of  inference  is  not  allowed,  we  shall  have  no  authority  for  the  prohi- 
bition against  an  uncle  marrying  his  niece,  or  even  a  father  marrying 
his  daughter.  But  the  objection  raised  by  the  letter  in  question  is, 
that,  although  in  the  case  of  a  niece  or  daughter  you  could  insert  an 
express  prohibition,  in  terms  similar  to  those  used  in  some  of  the  other 
cases,  and  consistently  with  the  rest  of  the  chapter,  yet  if  you  insert 
such  a  prohibition  of  the  marriage  with  a  wife*s  sister  as  appears  to 
be  implied,  it  will  be  inconsistent  with  the  18th  verse;  for  the  two 
would  then  run  thus :  **  Thou  shalt  not  take  thy  wife's  sister,  to  uncover 
her  nakedness;  neither  shalt  thou  take  a  wife  to  her  sister,  to  vex  her. 
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to  uncover  her  nakedness,  beside  the  other,  in  her  lifetime :"  which 
are  obviously  inconsistent  with  each  other. 

The  only  answer  that  I  have  yet  seen  to  this  objection  is,  that  there 
is  another  reading  of  the  18th  verse  :  *<thou  shalt  not  take  one  wife 
to  another  to  vex  her,  &c.  ;*'  which  would  make  this  verse  only  a  pro« 
hibition  of  polygamy.  But  the  letter  in  question  anticipates  that  sug* 
gestion  by  the  remark,  that,  as  polygamy  was  practised  in  the  earliest 
times,  and  by  some  of  the  most  pious  men,  and  with  the  evident 
sanction  of  God,  we  cannot  suppose  that  to  have  been  the  meaning  of 
the  prohibition.  Indeed,  I  apprehend  there  is  no  question  that  poly- 
gamy was  not  considered  by  the  Jews  to  be  prohibited  by  the  law  of 
Moses. 

Then  with  regard  to  the  proposition,  that  a  man  and  his  wife  being 
pronounced  in  Scripture  <<one  flesh,"  affinity  must  be  considered 
equivalent  to  the  same  degree  of  consanguinity  ;  it  is  said,  that  if  that 
principle  had  been  recognised  by  Moses,  six  of  the  fourteen  prohibi- 
tions would  have  been  unnecessary  to  be  specified,  as  they  might  be 
inferred  from  the  remaining  eight,  exactly  as  the  other  sixteen  in  our 
table  are  lefl  to  be  inferred  from  the  fourteen  that  are  expressed  in  the 
Bible ; — secondly,  That  this  principle  would  equally  include  the  case 
of  two  brothers  marrying  two  sisters,  the  case  of  marrying  a  wife's 
sister-in-law,  (since  she  must  then  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  a  wife's 
sister,)  the  case  of  the  son  of  a  widower  marrying  the  daughter  of  his 
wife  by  a  previous  marriage,  and  many  others  which  are  not  unlawful ; 
and  thirdly,  that  the  objection  from  the  18th  verse,  would  apply  to 
inferring  the  prohibition  of  a  wife's  sister  from  an  own  sister,  as  well 
as  to  inferring  it  from  the  brother's  wife.  And  the  same  remark  would 
apply  to  the  argument,  that  marriages  with  those  who  are  *'  near  of 
kin'*  being  forbidden  generally,  the  cases  expressly  mentioned  may  be 
considered  as  merely  specimens  of  the  degree  of  kindred  within  which 
the  prohibition  is  intended  to  hold. 

Of  course  this  argument  (which  I  have  endeavoured  to  state  as 
shortly  as  possible,  but  in  substance  as  it  is  stated  by  some  of  those 
who  are  attempting  to  obtain  an  alteration  of  the  law,)  leaves  the 
canonical  objection  to  the  alteration  untouched.  As  you  observe,  it 
would  probably  be  useless  to  state  the  Scriptural  authorities  for  our 
table  for  the  conviction  of  those  '*  among  the  clergy  who  are  disposed 
to  encourage  this  mischievous  attempt  to  relax  the  law  of  marriage." 
But  I  think  you  will  feel  with  me,  that  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  to 
the  many  who  are  not  disposed  to  join  in  that  attempt,  to  be  furnished 
with  a  clear  statement  of  the  proper  answer  to  the  objection  I  have 
mentioned,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  appears  to  be  a  plausible  one, 
but  which,  probably,  admits  of  some  further  answer  than  I  have  yet 
been  able  to  meet  with ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  you  or  some  of  your 
learned  correspondents  can  furnish  such  an  answer,  and  will  feel  plea- 
sure in  so  doing. 

I  beg  to  subscribe  myself  yours  faithfully, 

Vol.  XXX.V.—June,  1849,  2  v 
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ON  CLERGYMEN  RECEIVING  FEES  FROM  CLERGYMEN. 

Dear  Sir, — As  you  are  not  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  your  cor- 
respondents, I  have  been  induced,  from  time  to  time,  to  write  accord- 
ingly. And  so  I  do  now.  What  I  have  to  observe  here,  is— that  it 
is  a  remarkable  thing  that  pastors  of  our  church  shoald  receive  fees 
from  their  brother  clergymen. 

Why  should  they  do  so  ?  We  will  take  the  first  reason  that  oeean 
•—Because  they  have  a  right.  Yes ;  aclerg^^man  is  often  a  parishiooer 
of  another,  and  so  is  liable  to  be  called  upon.  But  can  he  not  forego 
his  right  ?  Look  at  the  medical  profession.  Does  one  here  receive 
from  another?  Would  it  not  be  thought  rather  uaamal,  if  not  im- 
proper, to  do  so  ? 

Some  will  say  the  cases  are  not  parallel ;  and  yet,  upon  considera- 
tion, they  will  be  found  to  accord  sufficiently  for  my  purpose. 

The  man  even  comparatively  poor  often  declines  his  fee  from  a 
sense  of  honour  to  his  profession,  in  acknowledgment  of  a  brotherly 
feeling. 

In  these  and  such  dispositions,  should  <'  the  chureh**  be  behind 
hand? 

The  positive  amount  required  is  but  small ;  but  what  pastor  expects 
his  actual  fee  upon  all  occasions  ? 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  do  know  of  one  instance  in  which  the 
fee  was  declined  with  a  nobility  and  a  Christianity  ofdemeanoor  credit- 
able to  our  church  and  nation.* 

I  am,  Dear  Sir,  very  faithfully  yours,  I. 


ON  THE  INTEGRITY  OF  HOLY  SCRIPTURES. 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  Essay  on  the  Integrity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  1 
am  ashamed  to  say,  there  are  some  hasty  and  erroneous  conjectures 
respecting  certain  astronomical  facts,  as  stated  at  the  close  of  the  8th 
chapter.  I  shall,  therefore,  be  very  thankful  if,  among  other  probablv 
requisite  corrections,  the  paragraphs  in  page  508,  from  the  words 
[Lastly,  the  velocities]  to  the  subjoined  diagram  inclusively,  and  in 
page  509,  from  [If  we  suppose]  to  [that  of  the  earth]  may,  by  the 
kind  indulgence  of  your  readers,  be  regarded  as  erased. 

I  am  your  obliged  humble  servant,  G. 


I  not  think  that  the  pastor  to  whom  I  allade  might  dislike  my  doing  so,  I 
ention  what  I  beliere  are  bis  rerj  words.  The  liberality  and  generosity  of 


•  Did 

would  mention     ^  ^.^  ^„  ,^.     „^.,.«.    j „ 

them  arc  truly  worthy  of  record.  I  was  happy  (though  I  could  scarcely  deem  it 
an  absolute  return)  to  gire  far  more  than  the  fee  in  favour  of  the  poor  of  bis  parish, 
and  also  that  I  was  able  to  help  his  curates  at  sundry  times. 
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SHADES  OF  CONFESSION  BY  CONVICTS. 

Dear  Sir,— -Do  you  not  consider  that  there  is  something  worthy  of 
observation  in  those  sJuzdes  of  confession  that  are  made  by  convicts 
thaty  in  their  measure^  correspond  with  the  shades  of  character  that 
exist? 

How  differently  do  they  seem  to  be  affected  by  the  position  in 
which  they  are  placed  I — some  excited,  others  dejected. 

One  is  ready  to  express  some  regret  for  the  past  when  he  can  hardly 
help  it  Upon  what  grounds  do  such  persons  regret  ?  Is  it  because 
of  a  full  sense  of  the  sin,  the  guilt,  the  enormity,  with  many?  Np : 
but  because  there  is  punishment,  and  that  severe — ^punishment  tl^at 
does  away  with  time  for  repetition. 

Another  is  roused  by  the  just  dealing  of  the  chaplain  (mercifully 
provided)  showing  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  doing  his  best  to  lead 
him  to  repentance.  But,  between  his  visits,  trace  we  not  the  care- 
lessness, and  the  negligence,  and  the  inattention,  that  exhibit  his 
'*  labour  of  love"  in  vain.  Here  is  often  the  hardihood  that  heeds  not 
the  horror  of  an  ignominious  death,  and  all  the  consequences  attendant 
upon  it.  And  so  confession  at  best  is  very  defective.  Some  latent 
sense  of  iniquity  we  sometimes  see,  and  <<a  dreadful  sound''  is  in  a 
man's  ears ;  but  he  is  unwilling  to  come  to  the  point,  and  neither  does 
he  like  to  eidmii  the  fact,  nor  to  be  humbled  even  before  God. 

Again,  with  the  little  affected  there  may  be  a  little  care  for  relations 
and  friends ;  but  with  the  several  culprits  we  should  probably  find  a 
great  difference  even  in  this. 

That  convicts  should  be  remarked  to  have  **  no  fear  of  God  before 
their  eyes,''  is  but  to  be  expected  in  many  cases,  and  this  would 
account  for  neglect  of  repentance  and  confession.  There  is  a  ten- 
dency, however,  to  the  profession  of  innocence,  that  strikes  us  very 
much. 

Of  innocence  it  has  been  said,  that  "  the  very  scrutiny  which 
(equivocal)  appearances  will  excite  operates*'  in  its  **  favour." 

Now  that  sin  does  "  find"  a  man  **  out,"  is  very  clear,  witness  those 
that  we  may  perhaps  term  providential  convictions. 

As  an  outrage  to  humanity,  rather  than  retributive  justice,  and  a 
warning  to  others,  does  an  execution  appear  to  several  persons. 

That  guilt  is  a  poor,  helpless,  dependent  being — that  "  without  the 
alliance  of  able,  diligent,  and  fortunate  fraud,  it  is  inevitably  undone. 
If  the  guilty  culprit  be  obstinately  silent,  his  silence  forms  a  deadly 
presumption  against  him.  If  he  speaks,  talking  tends  to  discovery,  and 
his  very  defence  furnishes  materials  towards  his  conviction.'** 

It  were  well  indeed  if  the  humanity  to  survivors  were  thought  of, 
and  the  results  of  a  life  of  protracted,  and  frequently  of  varied,  sin. 
The  innocent  blood,  and  the  heinousness  of  the  crime,  require  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law :  and  it  would  only  be  winking  at  sin  and 

*  Vide  p.  120,  Ethics  for  Tooth.  By  a  Member  of  the  Charch  of  England.  Loo* 
don:  Pickering.    18SS» 
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sinners,  if  the  seasonable  warning  and  example  were  not  given.  And 
here  it  strikes  me  as  something  remarkable,  that  I  have  heard  of  the 
execution  having  taken  place  on  the  very  spot  of  the  deed. 

Fools  are  said  to  **  make  a  mock  at  sin."*  And  while  even  the 
accused  ones  can  expect  that  their  punishment  will  be  looked  upon  as 
a  sort  of  martyrdom,  they  will  be  likely  to  •*  dissemble  and  cloak" 
their  sins  of  commission :  nor  ever  trouble  themselves  about  those  of 
omission. 

Oft  as  the  criminal  is  given  to  the  spiritual  care  of  the  chaplaio, 
well  may  "  the  excellent  of  the  earth"  pray  that  he  may  be  unde- 
ceived ;  and,  if  at  an  awful  hour,  see  his  state,  and  pray  for  repent- 
ance. To  "  be  put  to  death  by  the  mouth  of  witnesses"  has  he  been 
declared,  the  penalty  is  thus  to  be  paid.  One  would  think  that  he 
could  not  hold  fast  his  delusions:  but  the  annals  of  the  guilty  ones 
exhibit  how  easily  men  would  venture  even  upon  death  ;  and  seem 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  God  will  pardon  their  iniquity,  transgres- 
sion, and  sin,  although  He  is  one  who  *'  will  by  no  means  clear  the 

guilty."t  . 

It  is  not  for  us  to  judge,  it  is  not  our  province.  But  such  is  the 
murderer's  horrible  case,  that  we  dare  not  extend  to  him  or  her  the  pity 
that  we  would  to  others.  Still  we  may  "  entreat  the  Lord,"  that  "  the 
Lord  have  mercy  upon  me,"  may  not  proceed  from  feigned  lips. 
To  think  of  the  *<  part"  of  the  "  murderers,"  (Rev.  xxi.  8,)  how 
miserable. 

The  shades  of  confession,  how  should  they  be  changed  and  improved, 
if  only  by  this  one  consideration. 

Yours  verj'  truly,  R. 


MR.  MACAULAY'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  AND  THE  REV. 

CHANCELLOR  HARINGTON. 

Sir, — Mr.  Macaulay's  new  edition  of  his  History  of  England  having 
just  issued  from  the  press,  I  was  anxious  to  observe  how  far  the 
remarks  of  the  Rev.  Chancellor  Harington  on  Mr.  Macaulay's  extra- 
ordinary statements  respecting  Cranmer  and  the  Reformers,  had 
induced  the  historian  to  correct  some  gross  and  palpable  mistakes.  I 
am  happy  to  observe  that  Mr.  Macaulay  has  really  qualified  several 
passages  complained  of,  though  it  is  a  source  of  regret  that  several 
assertions  which  Mr.  Harington  proved  to  be  untrue,  are  still  retained 
unaltered.  That  of  Archbishop  Grindal  is  uncorrected.  By  care- 
fully comparing  the  pages  52—57  in  the  last  and  in  the  former 
editions,  your  readers  will  find  some  eight  or  nine  rather  important 
modificationi,  for  which,  though  no  allusion  is  made  to  the  point,  we 
have  doubtless  to  thank  Mr.  Harington's  pamphlet  Mr.  Macaulay 
no  longer  asserts  that  Henry  claimed  the  power  of  conferring  the 
Episcopal    '*  character,**   but   **  authority  ;*'    nor  does  he   state   that 

♦  Prov.  xiv.  9.  f  Exod,  xixiv.  7. 
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Cranmor'a  commission  empowered  him  **  io  perform  other  spiritual 
functions^*'  but  "  to  govern  the  church,**  which  id  true.  In  referring 
also  to  Cranmer's  hastily  and  very  briefly  expressed  opinion  in  1540, 
respecting  the  distinction  of  bishops  and  priests,  we  are  told  now  that 
he  avowed  his  conviction  '<  on  one  important  occasion^*  though  it  would 
have  been  still  more  honest  in  Mr.  Macaulay  to  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  information  imparted  to  him  in  Mr.  Harington's  pamphlet,  and 
stated  that  Cranmer  in  several  treatises  which  he  subsequently  pub- 
lished, ^avowed  the  opinions  imputed  to  him.  As  far  as  they  have 
gone,  however,  the  alterations  and  corrections  are  on  the  right  side. 

Yours,  &c.. 

An  Anglican  Reformer. 


BURNET'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

St  John's  College,  May  2, 184d. 
Sir,— In  the  Cambridge  University  Library  there  is  a  copy  of  Bur- 
net's History  of  the  Reformation,  with  notes  by  Baker,  only  a  portion 
of  which  were  published  at  the  end  of  Burnet's  third  volume  :  if  the 
remainder  has  not  been  elsewhere  published,  it  may,  perhaps,  fall  in 
with  the  design  of  your  Magazine  to  make  it  know^n.  On  thb  point 
the  annexed  notes,  which  are  complete  as  far  as  they  go,  will  enable 
you  to  judge. 

I  am,  &c., 

J.  E.  B.  Mayor. 


Preface,  [not  paged  but  at  page  2]  line  21.   Parker  Archbishop,  &c. 

It  seems  this  author  had  seen  only  the  German  edition  of  the  British 
Antiquities :  for  in  the  London  edition  Parker's  own  life  is  added ;  or, 
rather  lefl  out  in  the  German  edition. 

[P.  4,  line  3.]  The  famous  Cotton  Library.  And  yet  this  Author 
was  barred  the  free  use  of  this  invaluable  Library,  when  he  writ  this 
first  Volume.  See  Reflections  [on  a  Booke  entituled,  Rights,  &c.  of 
an  English  Convocation]  by  Gilbert  Bp.  of  Sarum.     P.  25,  26. 

History i  ^c.  [P.  8,  margin,  under  Pierpoint.]  Cap.  2  p.  8,  vary's 
from  the  printed  copy. 

[Ibid.]  Agrees  pretty  exactly  with  the  MS.  copy  in  the  Public 
Library,  Cambridge. 

[Line  3L  Bishop  of  Tourney.]  Cardinal  Wolsey  had  only  the  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Bprick.  of  Tournay  granted  him  by  the  Pope  at  the 
King's  instance,  which  was  afterwards  revok'd  by  a  Bull  of  the  Popes, 
but  the  King  insisted  upon  the  first  grant,  and  orders  his  Ambassador  the 
Bp.  of  Bath  and  Wells  to  take  care  that  the  Bull  were  revok'd,  and 
the  Cardinall  restor'd  to  the  Administration,  upon  peril  of  bis  High 
displeasure.  Possibly  this  matter  was  one  occasion  of  the  Bp.  of  Bath 
and  Wells  being  afterwards  depriv'd:  v.  the  King's  letter  to  the  Bp.  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  in  the  Collection  of  Wolsey 's  Letters,  Letter  2nd  MS. 
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By  the  Pope's  Bull  the  old  Bp.  of  Tournay  was  restored :  v.  Ld.  Her- 
bert, Hen.  8.    P.  69,  78. 

Tho:  Wolsceus  •  •  •  •  cui  vectigalia  Episcopatus  loci  assigoaU 
sunt,  ut  ue  Epbcopus  homo  Gallus  illis  deioceps  potiretur*  PoL  Ver* 
gil:  Ad.  1513. 

[P.  8,  margin,  line  35.    Nov.  6,  Regni,  &c.3     Aug.  5. 

[Ibid.,  line  38.     Aug.  28,  &c.]     Aug.  26. 

[P.  9  line  37,  margin.  Lady  Mary  died  Jan.  23,  &c]  Jan.  2& 
Sandford,  fol.  509. 

[P.  9,  margin  last  line  but  two.]  The  Duke  dy'd  JoL  22,  An. 
1536,  according  to  Heylin  Hist.  Ref.  p.  6.  Weaver  F.  M  p.  840. 
Jul.  24,  Dugd.  Baron,  p.  305. 

[P.  9,  text,  sixth  line  from  foot  of  page.  Elizabeth  Blunt.]  Elii, 
Taiboys  widow  of  S'  Gilbert  Talboys,  Daughter  of  S'  John  Blount: 
ib. :  V.  et  Sandford,  p.  466,  v.  Speed,  p.  786.     Stow,  p.  573. 

[P.  10,  line  30,  a  scholar.]  He  was  taught  divinity,  &c,  by 
Skelton,  whilst  hia  brother,  Prince  Arthur  iiv'd ;  v.  Erasm.  Op. 
vol.  i.  fol.  1021.  He  writ  letters  to  Erasmus  with  his  own  hand, 
whilst  his  father  was  yet  living ;  v.  Beat.  Rhenan.  Epist  prefix. 
Erasmi  oper.  juxt.  med.  And  before  his  brother  Fr.  Arthur  dy'd.  v. 
Erasm.  Catal.  Oper;  Tom.  i.  Oper.  preefix.  P.  3,  when  he  was  only 
nine  years  old. 

[P.  14,  line  4,  Doctor  Tylor.]    Dr.  Taylor. 

[Id  Margin.  Hunne  hanged  in  prison.]  For  this  the  verdict  and 
depositions  ought  to  have  been  quoted ;  for  they  are  printed.  See,  A 
Booke  entitrd  The  Enquiry  and  Verdite  of  the  quest  pannelled  of  the 
D.?ath  of  Rich.  Hune  w^^  was  found  hanged  in  Lolar's  Tower.  The 
best  account  of  this  matter  may  be  seen  in  S'  Tho.  More's  Works, 
who  seems  to  acquit  the  Chancellor  &c  by  sufficient  evidence.  See 
S"^  Tho.  More's  Works,  pag.  235,  236,  237,  &c. 

[P.  14,  line  7,  from  foot  Wicliffs  Preface,  &c]  This  Preface  was 
printed  An.  1550,  under  Wiclif  s  name,  and  under  the  Title  of  tki 
Paihway,  But  it  is  none  of  Wiclifs,  nor  is  the  translation  his;  nor  is 
it  sayd  so  in  the  Process  in  Fox*    See  Ant.  Harmer,  Spec.  P.  16»  17* 

[P.  19,  hne  11.  Worcester  and  Rochester.]  He  was  design'd  to 
be  sent,  and  to  that  end  had  appointed  the  Prior  of  Rochester  ioA  the 
Prior  of  Ledes  His  Procurators  in  His  Diocess,  the  original  of  w*^  1 
now  have  by  me  :  But  he  never  went,  as  appears  both  by  this  Proxy 
and  other  Letters  recommending  him  to  Persons  at  Rome,  w<^  arey^ 
amongst  his  other  Papers,  and  show  they  were  never  deliver'd.  He 
was  at  Tournay  with  the  king,  Sep.  22,  An.  1513.  He  was  in 
England,  An.  1514,  Mar.  10,  when  his  Proxy  was  seal'd.  And  Aik 
1515,  Sept.  20,  as  appears  from  a  Letter  of  Cardinal  Hadriin't 
directed  to  him  and  so  dated.  And  so  likewiBe,  An.  151d,  Ac,  as 
appears  from  severall  letters  and  instruments  wh.  I  have  seen.  And 
the  Author  of  his  Life,  P.  36,  says.  His  journey  was  stopt :  nor  doei 
his  name  appear  among  the  subscriptions  to  the  Laterao  CounciL 
Therefore  Mr.  Wharton  must  be  likewise  mistaken,  who  in  hisAngli* 
Sacra  says,  he  sat  in  that  Council.    Erasmus  who  shld  have  aocoot- 
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pao^'d  the  Bp«  of  Rochester  in  his  journey  to  Rome,  eayt  his  journey 
was  stopi :  ex  itinere  subito  revocatus  est,  v.  Erasmi  Epist.  Dominico 
Cardiuali  Grymano  Dat.  Londiui  prid :  Calend.  April.  An.  1515,  Ante 
Bienniiim  igitur  adornatum  iter ;  comes  futurus  R.  Patri  O.  Joann. 
Episcopo  Roffensi ;  veruro  is  ex  itinere  subito  revocatus  est. 


THE  CASE  OF  MR.  CONNELLY. 

A  VERY  extraordinary  circumstance,  which  has  grown  out  of  one 
of  the  cases  of  conversion  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  has 
probably  attracted  the  attention  of  some  of  our  readers,  as  a  short 
notice  of  it  appeared  not  long  since  in  the  Times  newspaper.  An 
American  Episcopal  clergyman,  of  the  name  of  Connelly,  and 
his  wife,  having  seceded  to  the  Romish  communion,  Mr.  Con- 
nelly became  a  priest,  and  his  wife  a  nun.  He  has  now,  it 
appears,  returned  to  the  Protestant  communion,  and  requires  his 
wire  to  come  back  and  live  with  him.  She  refuses,  and  on  this  he 
applies  to  the  Court  of  Arches  to  compel  her.  It  would  appear 
that  she  pleads  that  they  have  been  formally  separated  by  the  late 
Pope  Gregory  XVI.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  ivhetber  such  a  plea 
can  be  entertained  bv  an  Endish  court,  and  if  not,  what  can  be 
done  in  the  affair.  We  reprmt  the  notice  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Tablet  of  May  12th,  and  also  an  editorial  article  in  tne  same  paper, 
which  contains  some  extremely  curious  particulars,  serving  further 
to  illustrate  the  influence  the  converts  are  exerting  in  the  councils 
of  their  new  friends. 

<'  Extraordinary  Application.— We  take  the  following  report  of 
a  case  in  the  Arches  Court,  beaded  *  Restoration  of  Conjugal  Rights,' 
from  the  Times  of  Thursday,  as  we  know  it  to  be  substantially  correct. 
It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  application  against  the  admissibility 
of  the  allegation  had  for  its  object  only  to  strike  out  matters  and 
documents,  which,  however,  have  been  unduly  retained.  The  whole 
matter,  however,  will  be  heard  again  in  about  three  weeks,  when 
a  full  report  shall  be  given.  In  the  meantime,  we  confine  our- 
selves  to  the  report  in  the  Times : — <  This  was  a  suit  for  the  restitution 
of  conjugal  rights,  instituted  by  the  husband  against  the  wife.  A  libel 
having  been  given  in,  and  admitted  on  his  part,  a  responsive  allegation 
was  now  tendered  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Connelly.  The  parties  were 
American  subjects,  and  were  married  in  that  country  in  1831.  Mr. 
Connelly  was  then  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  church  of  America, 
but,  with  his  wife,  afterwards  embraced  the  principles  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  They  entered  into  a  mutual  agreement  to  cease  cohabita* 
tion,  and  visited  Rome  to  obtain  a  separation  from  the  Pope.  It  was 
pleaded  that  this  was  granted  by  Gregory  XVI.,  upon  which  Mr. 
Connelly  became  a  Roman-catholic  priest,  and  Mrs.  Connelly  a  nun. 
The  latter  subsequently  established  a  religious  order  at  Derby,  which 
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has  since  been  removed  to  Hastings.  Mr.  Connellyy  it  was  saggesled 
in  argument,  had  again  professed  the  Protestant  feith,  and  Mn§,  Con- 
nelly refusing  to  return  to  him,  the  present  suit  was  institated.  It 
would  be  premature  in  the  present  stage  of  the  proceedings  to  enter 
into  further  details.  Dr.  Bayford  and  Dr.  R.  Phillimore  having  been 
heard  against  the  admissibility  of  the  allegation,  and  Dr.  Addanis  and 
Dr.  Robertson  in  support  of  it.  The  learned  judge  said  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  have  the  case  fully  argued ;  he  would  not,  therefore, 
enter  either  into  the  facts  or  the  law  applicable  to  them.  The  sentence 
obtained  at  Rome  had  not  been  sufficiently  set  forth,  and  he,  conse- 
quently, directed  the  allegation  to  be  reformed.' " 

The  following  is  the  editorial  article  which  appeared  in  the 
same  number  of  the  Tablet : — 

«TUE   PRIEST   WHO   CLAIMS  CONJUGAL  RIGHTS. 

<<  In  answer  to  more  than  one  anonymous  inquiry  that  has  been 
addressed  to  us,  we  are  happy  to  say  that  the  scandal  which  has  long 
been  smouldering  in  secret  is  at  length  published  on  the  house-tops, 
and  that  the  character  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Connelly,  which  forms  the  key 
to  so  many  odd  doings  during  the  last  two  years,  is  at  length  in  a  &ir 
way  of  being  properly  understood. 

"  The  Rev.  Mr.  Pierce  Connelly  is  a  gentleman  of  the  mature  age 
of  about  fifty — a  very  venerable  American  citizen,  who  about  eighteen 
years  ago,  being  then  a  clergyman  of  the  Anglican  American  Phila- 
delphian  Protestant  church,  married,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  same 
church,  an  American  lady  of  very  amiable  and  admirable  character. 
About  four  years  afterward,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Connelly  renounced  the 
errors  of  Protestantism  and  embraced  the  Catholic  faith,  Mr.  Connelly, 
of  course,  renouncing  his  function  as  Protestant  minister,  and  with  his 
wife  quitting  Philadelphia  for  Rome.  In  Rome,  Mr.  Connelly  appear- 
ing to  have  a  vocation  for  the  priesthood,  and  Mrs.  Connelly  l)eing 
also  called  to  the  life  of  a  nun,  a  separation  at  Mr.  Connelly's  parti- 
cular request,  instigation,  and  persuasion — at  least,  such  has  been  his 
own  history  of  the  matter — was  formally  effected  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  Roman  law.  Mr.  Connelly  began  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
priesthood,  Mrs.  Connelly  made  herself  a  religious,  and  provision 
was  made  for  the  children,  the  issue  of  the  marriage,  of  whom  three 
are  now  living.  In  May,  1846,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Connelly  came  over  to 
England,  and  became  Lord  Shrewsbury's  private  chaplain,  intimate 
adviser,  and  (as  is  generally  believed)  his  supreme  director  in  most 
matters,  spiritual  and  temporal.  Mrs.  Connelly  also  arrived  in  Eng- 
land, and  employed  herself  in  estabhshing  a  house  of  nuns  under  a 
new  rule,  first  at  Derby,  and  afterwards  at  Hastings,  where  she  now 
lives,  the  superioress  of  the  house  she  has  founded,  the  guardian  and 
protectress  of  the  pious  ladies  who  have  entrusted  the  whole  future  of 
their  lives  to  her  skilful  and  prudent  direction.  Fourteen  years  having 
elapsed  since  Mr.  Connelly's  influence  persuaded  his  wife  into  the 
assumption  of  these  new  duties,  and  the  formation  of  these  new  engage- 
ments^ he,  as  we  said,  at  the  mature  age  of  fifty  and  upwards,  comes 
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into  the  Protestant  Court  of  Arches,  to  request  the  Protestant  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  to  compel  Mrs.  Connelly  to  do  what  she  would 
rather  die  than  consent  to-^that  is,  to  live  with  him  as  his  wife.  The 
miserable  old  man,  tormented  by  conflicting  and  ignominious  passions, 
can  find  no  worthier  pursuit  in  his  declining  years,  than  to  labour  to 
make  the  life  of  her  whom  he  first  vowed  to  comfort  and  cherish,  and 
whom  he  then  caused  solemnly  to  devote  herself  to  God  as  a  religious, 
what  is  popularly  called  a  hell  upon  earth.  Whatever  Mr.  Connelly's 
motive,  such  would  be  the  obvious  effect  of  that  complication  of  duties 
and  necessities  in  which,  if  he  prevails  in  the  Court  of  Arches,  and  the 
remains  within  its  jurisdiction,  he  will  inevitably  entangle  the  lady 
who  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  bear  his  name. 

•«  When  the  case  comes  more  fully  before  the  public,  we  may  per- 
haps enter  more  fully  upon  some  circumstances  connected  with  it, 
upon  which  at  present  we  prefer  to  be  silent.  The  motives  and  inten- 
tions of  Mr.  Connelly  who  can  penetrate  but  Almighty  God  ?  We 
are  thankful  that  neither  we  nor  any  of  our  acquaintance  are  so 
unhappy  as  to  enjoy  his  confidence,  and  on  these  points,  therefore,  we 
can  speak  only  from  rumour.  It  is,  however,  generally  believed,  that 
Mr.  Connelly  does  not  pretend  to  renounce  the  faiths  but  only  the 
morals  of  the  church  ;  that  he  does  not  avow  apostacy,  nor  deny  his 
character  as  a  priest,  but  seeks  to  combine  with  his  peculiar  position 
of  Catholic  ecclesiastic  the  violation  of  engagements  which  every  gen- 
tleman and  man  of  honour  would  consider  binding,  and  full  license  to 
commit  at  his  pleasure  the  crime  which  his  religion  calls  incest^  and  to 
involve  his  wife  in  the  same  hideous  ruin. 

•<  We  have  said  that  Mr.  Connelly,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  became 
the  domestic  chaplain  at  Alton  Towers,  and  in  that  character  he  has 
certainly  distingubhed  himself.  At  the  close  of  1847,  or  the  beginning 
of  1848,  he  made  a  journey  from  Alton  Towers  to  Rome,  a  detailed 
narrative  of  which  (if  written  truly)  would,  we  suspect,  be  almost  as 
amusing,  though  af^er  a  more  serious  fashion,  as  Titmarsh's  '  Journey 
fix)m  Cornhill  to  Cairo.'  It  has  been  supposed  to  connect  itself  with 
three  sets  of  circumstances.  Firsty  it  is  said,  that  his  main  business 
was  to  use  his  influence  in  Rome  to  procure,  in  the  rules  of  his  wife's 
Order,  such  a  change  as  would  allow  him  to  have  the  management  of 
it  in  his  own  hands ;  to  stand  to  it  in  the  character  of  a  patron  and 
director ;  and  to  have  the  comfort  of  habitual  amicable  conversation 
with  his  wife.  A  second  object  of  his  journey  was  supposed  to  be  the 
Diplomatic  Relations  Bill,  which  was  then  under  discussion ;  and  ceiv 
tain  stories  of  letters  misdirected  and  misdelivered  in  Rome,  were 
current  a  year  ago,  and  seemed  to  implicate  him  in  the  Whig  plot 
against  the  church.  We  give  less  weight,  however,  to  this  second 
rumour  than  to  the  third. 

**  It  is  said,  that  about,  or  a  little  before  that  time,  a  friendly  unoffi- 
cial letter  had  been  addressed  to  Lord  Shrewsbury  from  Rome,  asking 
him  to  suggest  some  English  priest  for  a  cardinal's  hat.  The  dignity 
of  cardinal  requiring  a  moderate  income  for  its  support,  and  the  allo- 
cation of  Roman  livings  or  benefices  to  foreigners  being  unpopular,  it 
was  prudent  to  look  out  for  a  priest  whose  private  fortune  would  suffice 
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br  the  burden.  When  this  circumstance  came  to  Mr.  Connelly's 
ears,  we  are  told  that  he  straightway  overlooked  the  small  circum- 
stance of  his  not  being  an  Englishman,  or  even  a  British  subject,  and 
forthw^ith  proposed  himself  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  hat.  It  occurred 
to  him  that  he  had  the  money  ;  that  his  graceful  and  majestic  figure 
peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  scarlet ;  and  that  the  occupation  of  car- 
dinal would  be  very  suited  to  his  turn  of  mind.  Lord  Shrewsbury- 
much  to  his  credit,— -is  said  to  have  discouraged  this  ambitious  pursuit, 
but  the  plaintiff  in  the  <  suit  for  conjugal  rights,'  pressed  his  suit  for 
the  cardinalate  with  great  vigour,  and  gave  himself  out  in  Rome,  we 
are  told,  for  Lord  Shrewsbury's  candidate.  Whatever  his  business  in 
Rome,  however, — and  we  vouch  absolutely  for  none  of  these  storiei, 
though  they  all  rest  on  very  good  authority— his  failure  was  egregious. 
He  was  not  made  the  director  of  his  wife's  convent ;  he  made  no  way 
in  upholding  the  Whig  diplomatic  intrigue ;  he  got  no  votes  for  the 
cardinal's  hat;  but  on  the  contrary^  being  caught  tripping  in  his 
sermons  once  or  twice,  he  had  to  make  a  public  recantation  or  ezpla* 
nation  of  his  heretical  expressions,  and,  it  is  supposed,  left  Rome  rather 
less  elated  than  when  he  entered  it. 

**  At  the  beginning  of  these  remarks  we  expressed  our  satisfaction 
that  the  scandal  of  Mr.  Connelly's  proceedings  was  at  length  made 
known  from  the  house-tops.  Our  reason  for  this  is  becatise  we  think 
it  will  very  much  conduce  to  the  right  management  of  the  future  if 
there  is  a  clear  understanding  about  the  wrong  management  of  the 
past ;  and  t)ecause  the  notoriety  of  Mr.  Connelly's  proceedings  enables 
us  to  place  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse  in  one  or  two  cases  where  it 
is  very  expedient  to  do  so.  We  have  said  that  the  venerable  suitor 
for  conjugal  rights  exercised  great  influence  over  the  mind  of  Lord 
Shrewsbury.  The  extraordinary  proceedings  of  that  nobleman  in  the 
beginning  of  1848,  with  reference  to  the  Irish  church,  the  Archbbhop 
of  Tuam  and  the  Bishop  of  Elphin,  cannot  have  been  forgotten  by  our 
readers,  some  of  whom  no  doubt  visited  his  lordship  with  more  cen- 
sure,  or  another  kind  of  censure,  than  he  actually  merited.  The  real 
author  of  those  memorable  epistles  from  the  Staffordshire  Patmos— the 
inspirer  if  not  the  writer  of  them — was  the  present  applicant  for  the 
official  aid  of  Sir  Herbert  Jenner  Fust !  *  If,'  said  Ijord  Shrewsbury 
in  his  second  letter,  *  there  were  any  responsibility  in  the  question,  it 
was  shared  only  with  one  individual — an  individual  like  yourself,  a 
priest  of  the  Most  High,  but  a  man  of  larger  tnewt  and  sounder  prm' 
viples.  His  opinion  did  I  ask,  and  his  concurrence  /received.  He  is 
now  far  beyond  my  reach,  and  I  have  no  longer  the  benefit  of  his 
counsel.'  In  fact,  Mr.  Connelly  was  then  on  his  way  to  Rome  or 
within  the  walls  of  the  Holy  City ;  but  he  had  Left  his  spirit  behind 
him,  and  Lord  Shrewsbury  implicitly  followed  its  dictates. 

*'  If,  therefore,  the  noble  earl  a\)used  the  Irish  church,  and  laboured 
to  connect  with  its  ministers  the  guilt  of  encouraging  or  conniving  at 
murder,  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
human  nature  which  made  him  repose  a  blind  confidence  in  a  man 
whose  principles  were  not,  as  he  thought  them,  more  *  soundi'  but  mere 
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sound,  like  a  tinkliDg  cymbal^  and  whose  views  of  life  and  practice 
were  ^  large'  even  to  looseness. 

^  In  the  same  way  if  Lord  Shrewsbury  published  a  homily  against 
the  *  inoonventence^  ddays  and  detrimeot  of  appeak  to  Rome,'  no 
doubt  these  irreverent  speculations  had  the  aspirant  after  the  car- 
dinal's hat  for  their  real  author.  And  so»  whatever  other  spiritual  or 
temporal  eccentricities  Lord  Shrewsbury  committed  during  the  memo- 
rable  year  1848,  are  in  great  part  to  be  credited  to  the  unhappy 
penaecutor  of  Mrs.  Connelly.  In  other  words,  the  noble  earl  had 
found  in  this  private  chaplain  an  adroit  flatterer  of  his  weaknesses ; 
one  who  rulea  him  to  his  own  evil  purposes  by  this  skilful  subser- 
vience; who  made  him  preposterously  worship  himself  as  a  great 
statesman,  a  great  theologian,  a  great  guide  and  tpacher  of  the  people, 
a  great  censor  of  all  spiritual  authorities,  a  great  director  of  the  Holy 
See,  and  in  all  these  characters  pulled  the  strings  of  the  puppet  and 
made  it  do  the  work  with  which  Mr.  Connelly  was  unable  to  meddle 
in  his  own  proper  person.  All  this  was  done  on  the  strength  of  Lord 
Shrewsbury  possessing  broad  acres,  an  ancient  earldom,  moderate 
abilities,  and  a  judgment  very  liable  to  be  led  astray. 

"  Another  matter  in  which  Lord  Shrewsbury  and  Mr.  Connelly 
acted  together,  though  less  ostensibly,  was  in  the  crusade  against  Mr. 
Faber's  '  Lives  of  the  Saints.'  The  earl  used  his  private  influence  to 
run  them  down  and  get  them  suppressed  ;  Mr.  Connelly  inspired  and 
envenomed,  if  he  did  not  actually  write,  the  offensive  review  of  them 
in  Doifnan*s  Magazine,  which  our  readers  can  hardly  have  forgotten. 
In  a  word,  to  cut  a  long  and  unpleasant  story  short,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Connelly  for  some  time  past  was  Lord  Shrewsbury's  evil  genius,  lead- 
ing him  into  paths  he  should  not  have  trodden,  and  breathing  into 
him  thoughts  and  purposes  he  should  never  have  entertained. 

<<  The  disclosure  having  come,  two  things  are  an  especial  matter  of 
congratulation.  The  first  is  that  Mr.  Connelly  has  displayed  himself 
in  his  true  colours ;  that  instead  of  being  a  secret  traitor  he  is  an  open 
enemy  to  the  church ;  that  his  uncontrollable  temperament  has  pulled 
off  the  mask  and  made  manifest  the  danger  it  created. 

*'  The  second  subject  of  congratulation,  if  we  are  rightly  informed, 
is  that  Lord  Shrewsburv,  warned  by  this  terrible  example  and  by  the 
evil  machinations  of  which  he  has  been  made  the  instrument,  will  for 
the  future  turn  over  a  new  leaf;  renounce  all  his  ambitious  projects ; 
his  schemes  of  statesmanship,  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  and  his  hopes 
of  moulding  and  directing  the  world ;  and  that  in  place  of  these  ill- 
chosen  pursuits  he  will  devote  himself  exclusively  to  that  high  calling 
in  which  God  and  nature  have  really  qualified  him  to  shine — we 
mean  the  calling  of  a  plain  country  gentleman.  If  he  will  only  remain 
at  home  on  his  estates  in  peace,  exercise  the  real  benevolence  and 
generosity  of  his  disposition  in  guiding  and  directing  his  numerous 
dependants  when  they  require  advice,  make  his  talk  and  his  thoughts 
about  bullocks,  and  manures,  and  great  drains,  and  the  rotation  of 
crops,  and  the  covenants  in  leases,  and  game,  and  poachers,  and 
quarter  sessions;  if  he  will  continue  to  hear  mass  every  day  and  pro- 
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mote  the  spread  of  religion  by  the  judicious  employmeut  of  bis  means 
and  credit  in  his  own  vicinage ;  if  he  will  never  iimke  a  speech,  never 
publish  book  or  pamphlet,  never  write  a  letter  to  the  newspapers, 
never  commence  or  maintain  a  private  correspondence  which  has 
public  business  of  any  kind  for  its  object ;  if  he  will  do  and  abstain 
from  these  things^  Mr.  Connelly's  ruin,  however  fearful  to  himself 
hereafter,  will  not  have  failed  to  produce  very  solid  advantages  to  the 
Catholic  cause." 

Not  the  least  curious  part  of  this  whole  a&ir  is  the  tone  of 
vulgar  insolence  with  which  the  converts  of  the  Tablet  school  treat 
Lord  Shrewsbury,  a  nobleman  to  whom  their  church  b  so  deeply 
indebted.  But  everything  one  discovers  goes  to  prove  the 
wretched  disunion  and  disorganization  these  converts  are  creating, 
and  the  hostility  and  contempt  they  feel  for  the  old  English 
Catholic  party.  And  yet  surely  Lord  Shrewsbury  is  not  one  of 
the  High  and  Dry  school. 


THE  ROMAN  CATHOUC  OATH. 

Whatever  liberal  Protestants  may  say  in  extenuation  or  Justi- 
fication of  the  conduct  of  those  Roman  Catholic  members  of  par- 
liament whoj  in  defiance  of  the  words  of  an  oath  constructed 
(in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  tlieir  own  friends)  as  a 
security  to  the  Established  Church,  avow  their  determination 
to  destroy  it,  we  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  there  are 
not  many  Romanists  who  regard  the  conduct  which  calls  for 
these  apologies  pretty  much  as  respectable  Protestants  do,  and 
as  every  Roman  Catholic  living  would  r^ard  the  conduct  of  a 
Protestant  who  should  treat  in  a  similar  manner  the  obligation  of 
an  oath  constructed  for  the  security  of  a  Roman  Catholic  estab- 
lishment. The  following  unanswerable  letter  appeared  in  the 
Tablet  of  May  5,  and  we  doubt  not  it  speaks  the  sentiments  of 
many  who  agree  with  the  writer  of  it  in  wishing  that  the  oath 
should  be  abolished : — 

<<THB  CATHOLIC  OATH. 

"  < And  I  do  hereby  difldaim,  disaTow,  and  tdeainly  abjure  any  intentk» 

to  snbvert  the  present  church  establishment  as  settled  bj  law  within  this  reafan ;  sod 
I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  never  will  exercise  any  privilege  to  which  I  ass  or  may 
become  entitled,  to  distorb  or  weaken  the  Protestant  Religion  or  Protestant  Gorcia- 
ment  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Ajid  I  do  solemnly,  in  the  presence  of  God,  prota, 
testify,  and  declare  that  I  do  make  this  declaration,  and  erery  part  thereof,  in  the 
plain  and  ordinary  sense  of  the  words  of  this  oath,  without  any  erasion,  eqoiToea- 
tion,  or  mental  reserration  whatsoerer.  So  help  me  God.'— JFroH  tkt  OMk 
Oaifu 

"  To  the  Editor  qfihe  Tablet. 

«  Sir, — lu  tbe  Tablet  of  the  30th  ult.,  you  inserted,  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  John  O'Conuell,  au  extract  from  Barnard,  (vol  xv«  pp.  478*W 
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—1833)  purportiog  to  contain  the  principles  of  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Langdale  and  the  late  Mr.  0*Connell^  on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic 
oath. 

•<  With  respect  to  the  Honourable  Mr.  Langdale's  principles,  I  will 
merely  observe  that  the  arguments  on  which  he  professed  to  rest  those 
principles^  were  set  forth  by  him  in  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the 
editor  of  The  CalJiolic  Magazine  and  Review  (vol.  vi.,  p.  71.,  Anno 
1835),  and  that  they  were  replied  to  in  another  Catholic  periodical, 
Tlie  London  and  Dublin  Orthodox  Journal  (vol.  ii.,  p.  374,  Anno 
1836.) 

<<  In  reply  to  the  extract  purporting  to  contain  the  principles  of  the 
late  Mr.  O'Connell,  1  beg  to  submit  to  your  readers  the  following  brief 
argument. 

<<  1 .  An  intention  to  subvert  by  legislative  measures,  or  by  any  other 
means  whatsoever,  is  an  <  intention  to  subvert.' 

^'2.  The  Catholic  who  has  an  intention  to  subvert  the  present 
church  establishment  as  settled  by  law  within  this  realm,  by  legislative 
measures,  or  by  any  other  means  whatsoever,  has  an  <  intention  to 
subvert  the  present  church  establishment  as  settled  by  law  within  this 
realm.' 

« 3.  The  Catholic  who  has  an  <  intention  to  subvert  the  present 
church  establishment  as  settled  by  law  within  this  realm,'  and  de- 
clares upon  his  oath  that  he  has  not  such  an  intention,  is  ipso  facto 
perjured. 

«« 4.  The  Catholic  who  takes  the  Catholic  oath,  in  the  clause  •  J  do 
hereby  ditclaimy  disavow^  and  iokmnly  abjure  any  intention  to  subvert  the 
present  church  establishment  as  settled  by  law  within  this  realm,*  declares 
upon  his  oath  that  he  has  not  such  an  intention. 

«•  5.  And,  therefore,  the  Catholic  who  has  an  <  intention  to  subvert' 
by  legislative  measures,  or  by  any  other  means  whatsoever,  *  the  pre- 
sent church  establishment  as  settled  by  law  within  this  realm,'  and 
nevertheless  presumes  to  take  the  Catholic  oath,  is  ipso  facto  perjured. 
Again : — 

**  1.  The  Catholic  who,  when  taking  an  oath,  declares  upon  his 
oath  that  he  takes  the  same  <  in  the  plain  and  ordinary  sense  of  the 
words  of  the  oath  without  any  evasion,  equivocation,  or  mental  reser- 
vation whatsoever,*  and  nevertheless  takes  the  same  with  a  mental 
reservation,  is  ipso  facto  perjured. 

<«  2.  The  Catholic  who  takes  the  Catholic  oath,  declares  upon  his 
oath  that  he  takes  the  same  <  in  the  plain  and  ordinary  sense  of  the 
words  of  the  oath  without  any  evasion,  equivocation,  or  mental  reser- 
vation whatsoever.' 

<<  3.  The  Catholic  who  takes  the  Catholic  oath,  declares  also  upon 
his  oath,  that  he  has  not  <any  intention  to  subvert  the  present  church 
establishment  as  settled  by  law  within  this  realm.* 

<<  4.  But  the  Catholic  who,  when  taking  the  Catholic  oath,  declares 
upon  his  oath,  that  he  has  not  <  any  intention  to  subvert  the  present 
church  establishment  as  settled  by  law  within  this  realm,'  and  never- 
theless mentally  retains  an  intention  to  subvert  the  same,  as  a  legislator, 
pr  bv  altering  the  If^ws  by  which  the  said  present  church  establish inent 
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is  supported,  or  by  any  other  means  whatsoever,  takes  the  said  osUi 
fjoiih  a  mental  reservation. 

<<  5.  Andy  therefore,  the  Catholic  who  takes  the  Catholic  oath,  and 
mentally  retains  an  intention  to  subvert  the  present  church  establbh- 
roent,  hc^  as  a  legiskktor,  or  by  altering  die  laws  by  which  the  nid 
present  church  establishment  is  supported,  or  by  any  other  amie 
whatsoever,  is  ipso /ado  perjured. 

<<  My  object  in  addressing  to  you  the  present  article  is  not  to  pro- 
voke a  discussion  on  the  oath,  nor  to  cast  invidious  reflections  upon 
any  individual.  I  do  not  believe  of  any  Catholic  member  of  either 
house  of  parliament,  that  he  would  knowingly  and  deliberately  peijare 
himself,  either  by  taking  a  false  declaratory  oath,  or  by  violating  the 
provisions  of  one  that  is  promissory.  My  object  is  chiefly  to  call  the 
attention  of  your  readers  to  the  objectionable  character  of  the  oath, 
and,  inasmuch  as  a  suitable  opportunity  is  at  hand,  to  urge  them  to 
petition  for  its  repeal. 

«  I  have  argued  above  upon  one  clause  only  of  the  oath.  I  believe 
that  the  subsequent  clause,  *  And  I  do  solemnly  twear^  Sfc^  is  of  a  &r 
more  objectionable  character.  It  is  a  promissory  clause,  and  affects 
the  future  conduct  of  the  party  who  takes  the  oath.  It  is,  moreover,  a 
negative  proposition,  and  is  consequently  universal  in  its  provisions. 
Bv  this  clause  the  Catholic  who  takes  the  oath  is  barred  for  ever  firom 
every  kind  of  *  exercbe,'  legal  as  well  as  illegal,  constitutional  as  weQ 
as  unconstitutional,  &c.,  of  any  kind  of  ^  privilege,'  civil,  spiritual,  or 
ecclesiastical, '  to  which'  he  is,  at  the  time  of  taking  the  oath,  or  to 
which  he  <  may,'  at  any  subsequent  time,  *•  become  entitled,'  whether 
by  taking  the  present  oath,  or  upon  any  other  ground  or  plea  whatso- 
ever, *  to  disturb  or  weaken,*  directly  or  indirectly,  *  the  Protestaot 
religion  or  Protestant  government  in  the  United  Kingdom.'  And 
consequently,  if  tQ  deprive  the  Protestant  Eistablished  Church  of  any 
portion  of  its  temporalities  would,  indirectly  even,  disturb  or  weaken 
the  Protestant  religion,  or  Protestant  government,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Catholic  legislator  is  barred  from  the  exercise  of  every 
constitutional  or  other  privilege  for  the  furtherance  of  such  an  object. 
He  can  neither  speak  nor  vote  in  Parliament,  nor  even  present 
a  petition  for  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  purpose. 

''  But  the  oath,  in  such  sense,  is  an  unconstitutional  oath.  As  it 
affects  the  Catholic  members  of  Parliament,  it  is  a  virtual  curtailment 
of  their  constitutional  privileges,  and  morally  incapacitates  them  for 
the  discharge  of  their  duties  to  their  constituents.  It  places  them  on  a 
footing  below  that  of  their  Protestant  fellow-members,  and  renders 
them  virtually,  as  it  were,  but  half  members  of  Parliament.  The 
constituencies,  moreover,  by  which  such  Catholic  members  are 
returned,  are  not  duly  represented  in  Parliament.  On  sandiy 
important  questions,  which  are  every  day  becoming  of  more  and 
more  vital  interest  to  the  empire  at  large,  and  more  especially  so  to 
Catholic  Ireland,  they  would  not  be  represented  at  alL  On  these 
grounds,  therefore,  and  probably  on  others  which  may  suggest  them- 
selves to  your  readers,  the  oath,  as  an  uncoustitutioDal  gnevaDoe} 
ought  to  be  {oTthwitb  leijealfid. 
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<<  I  admit,  Mr.  Editor,  and  maintain,  that  an  oath  is  to  be  taken  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  proposed  by  the  authority  imposing  it.  The 
aathority  imposing  the  Catholic  oath  is  the  British  Legislature,  con- 
sisting conjointly  of  the  Crown  and  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament. 
The  sense  in  which  the  British  Legislature  proposes  it,  is  *  the  plain 
and  ordinary  sense  of  the  words  of  the  oath,  without  any  evasion, 
equivocation,  or  mental  reservation  whatsoever.*  And  the  plain  and 
ordinary  sense  of  the  words  of  the  oath,  as  of  other  plain  and  ordiinary 
English  words  in  composition,  may  be  easily  ascertained,  and  equiva- 
lently  demonstrated,  if  requisite,  by  applying  to  them  the  ordinary  and 
established  rules  of  language. — I  am,  &c,y  &c. 

"Thomas  Green. 

"  Mftwley,  Salop,  23rd  April,  1849." 

Nothing  caa  be  clearer  than  this  argument.  The  oath  is  a 
sufficient  protection  amonffst  men  of  honour  and  honesty,  except 
where  their  notions  of  right  and  wrong  have  been  confused  by  a 
Jesuitical  casuistry.  Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  in  the  con- 
troversy,  however,  is,  that  although  the  Romanists  disclaimed  all 
wish  to  disturb  the  Established  Church  while  they  were  seeking 
admission  into  Parliament,  now  that  they  have  got  in,  the  most 
ultra-conscientious  and  honourable  parties  anfK)ng  them  pretend 
to  no  higher  degree  of  good  faith  honesty  than  to  acknowledge  the 
force  and  value  of  the  securities  and  pleages  which  they  were  then 
but  too  willing  to  give,  and  to  demand  as  a  matter  of  right  that 
they  should  be  formally  and  for  ever  released  from  them.  Tne  more 
liberal  school  declare  themselves  free  to  effect  the  destruction  of 
the  Church.  The  stricter  sort  declare  that  they  intend  to  destroy 
it  if  they  can,  and  will  never  rest  satisfied  till  the  Legislature  has 
declared  that  they  have  a  right  to  do  so.  And  yet  Doth  the  one 
party  and  the  other  have  declared,  with  all  the  solemnity  of  an 
oath,  an  oath  constructed  with  their  own  concurrence  and  consent, 
that  they  disclaim,  disavow,  and  solemnly  abjure  any  intention  to 
subvert  the  present  church  establishment,  as  settled  by  law  within 
this  realm. 


KINGS  COLLEGE,  TORONTO. 

It  is  with  no  little  gratification  we  extract  the  following^  notice 
from  the  Church  newspaper,  (published  in  Toronto,)  of  IVfay  3rd : 

<<  KING*S  COLLEGE,  MUSICAL  PRIZE  OOMPOSITIONS. 

"  It  will  probably  be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers  that  about 
this  time  last  year,  the  President  of  the  University  offered  for  general 
competition  amongst  the  cultivators  of  music  three  prizes :  one  of  5/.  for 
the  best  vocal  trio ;  one  of  3/.  for  the  best  duet ;  and  one  of  2/.  for  the 
beut  ballad.  The  result  of  this  announcement  was,  that  several  com- 
positions of  considerable  merit  were  sent  in,  in  competition  for  each 
of  the  prises.    Soon  after  the  receipt  of  them  they  were  transmitted 
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by  the  President  to  England  for  decision  on  their  relative  merits. 
Mr.  Horsley^  the  well-known  author  of  so  many  justly  admired  com- 
positions,  kindly  undertook  the  duty  of  adjudging  the  prizes,  and  bis 
decision  was  received  by  the  last  mail. 

<<  We  have  now  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  the  author  of  the 
three  pieces,  to  which  that  distinguished  musician  awarded  the  priies^ 
is  Mr.  J.  P.  Clarke,  Mus.  Bac.,  Ring's  College. 

«<  We  have  also  much  gratification  in  adding  that  the  liberality  of 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Draper  supplied  the  funds,  which  have  on  this 
occasion  been  applied  for  the  very  desirable  object  of  promoting  among 
the  residents  of  the  province  the  cultivation  of  the  theory  and  practice 
of  music." 

It  is  truly  encouraging  to  find  persons  of  station  and  influence 
thus  coming  forward  in  the  Colonies  to  promote  the  study  of 
music.  But  we  doubt  not  we  speak  the  sentiments  of  all  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  when  we  ascribe 
the  interest  which  such  persons  take  in  promoting  its  prosperity 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  respect  ana  esteem  they  feel  for  in 
excellent  and  indefatigable  President,  Dr.  M^Caul. 


SERVANTS'  PROVIDENT  AND  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY. 

We  have  not  space  for  the  report  of  the  whole  of  the  speeches 
which  were  delivered  at  the  recent  meeting  of  this  Society,  whkrh 
seems  calculated  to  be  of  very  great  use  to  the  class  of  persons  for 
whose  benefit  it  has  been  established,  but  the  speech  delivered  by 
his  royal  highness  Prince  Albert  on  taking  trie  chair,  is  on  so 
many  accounts  of  such  deep  interest,  that  we  cannot  refuse  our- 
selves the  gratification  of  reprinting  it. 

<<  SERVANTS*   PROVIDENT   AND   BENEVOLENT   SOCIETY. 

<'  A  public  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  16th,  io  Hanover- 
square  Rooms,  to  advocate  the  interests  of  this  Society,  which  has 
recently  been  established  under  the  auspices  of  the  Queen,  the  Qaeen- 
Dowager,  Prince  Albert,  &c.,  and  whose  objects  are — to  enable  ser- 
vants to  secure  annuities  for  themselves  in  old  age  on  Govemmeot 
security;  endowments  for  their  children  at  fourteen  or  twenty-one 
years  of  age  ;  a  sum  of  money  at  death  to  cover  the  expense  of  barial ; 
a  home  for  female  servants  out  of  place ;  a  model  lodging  for  mile 
servants  ;  and  a  registry  for  servants. 

'*  The  meeting  was  of  the  most  brilliant  description  :  there  could 
not  be  fewer  than  1,500  persons  assembled  in  the  spacious  hall — iht 
great  majority  females*- and  the  following  distinguished  persons 
appeared  on  the  platform  : — His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  His 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Lords  Bishops  of  London, 
Oxford,  Salisbury,  Exeter,  and  Norwich  ;  Archdeacons  Manning  and 
Wilberforce ;    Lord  J.   Russell,  EJarls  of  Effingham  and  Neko?, 
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Marquis  of  Westminster,  Lords  Ashley  and  Adare,  Viscounts  Fielding 
and  Campden,  M.  Guizot,  General  Ewart,  Colonel  Buckley,  Captain 
Sir  F.  Mansell,  Sir  Walter  Stirling,  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Bart., 
Sir  P.  P.  Acland,  Bart.,  Sir  James  Colquhoun,  Captain  the  Hon.  F. 
Layard,  Dr.  Chambers,  Dr.  Mackintyre,  Hugh  H.  Lindsey,  M.P., 
Majors  de  Winton  and  Campbell,  Revs.  Sir  H.  Dukinfield,  J. 
Jackson,  H.  Howarth,  R.  Burgess,  J.  S.  Brown,  D.  Vaughan,  D. 
Butler,  C.  Banatyne,  J.  H.  Hamilton,  £.  Hawkins,  R.  Harvey,  T. 
Bowdler,  H.  Murray. 

**  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  attended  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Lord  John  Russell,  &c.,  entered  the  room  punctually 
at  three  o*clock,  amidst  the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  meeting. 

''  His  Royal  Highness  having  taken  the  chair,  proceeded  to  address 
the  meeting.  He  said — Ladies  and  gentlemen, — ^the  object  for  which 
we  have  met  here  to-day  is  not  one  of  charity,  but  is  one  of  friendly 
assistance  and  advice  to  a  very  large  and  important  class  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen — the  domestic  servants  of  this  country.  Who  does  not 
feel  the  deepest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  domestic  servants — whose 
heart  does  not  feel  sympathy  for  those  who  minister  to  us  in  all  the 
wants  of  daily  life — »who  attend  u;^  in  sickness,  who  receive  us  on  our 
first  appearance  in  the  world,  and  who  extend  their  care  even  to  our 
mortal  remains  (hear,  hear) — who  live  under  our  roofs — who  form 
our  household,  and  a  part  of  our  family  ?  And  yet,  on  inquiry,  we 
find  that  in  this  metropolis  the  greater  part  of  the  inmates  of  our 
workhouses  are  domestic  servants  (hear,  hear.)  I  am  sure  this  start- 
ling fact  is  no  proof  either  of  a  want  of  liberality  and  kindness  on  the 
part  of  masters  to  their  servants,  or  of  vice  in  the  latter.  But  it  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  peculiar  position  in  which  domestic 
servants  are  placed.  During  considerable  periods  in  their  lives  they 
share  in  all  the  luxuries  of  their  opulent  masters ;  at  other  periods 
they  have  not  the  means  even  of  earning  sufRcient  to  sustain  them 
from  day  to  day.  It  is  the  consideration  of  these  peculiar  vicissitudes 
which  makes  it  the  duty  both  of  masters  and  servants  to  try  to  dis- 
cover and  agree  upon  some  plan  by  which  domestic  servants  may  be 
carried  through  life  safe  from  the  temptations  of  a  prosperous,  and 
from  the  sufferings  of  an  evil  day  (cheers.)  On  that  account  I  rejoice 
ID  this  meeting  (loud  cheers),  and  I  gladly  consented  to  take  the  chair 
at  it  (continued  cheering),  to  assist  the  objects  of  the  Servants'  Pro- 
vident and  Benevolent  Society.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  this  Society  is  based  upon  a  right  principle,  as  it  follows 
the  dictates  of  a  correct  appreciation  of  human  nature,  which  requires 
every  one,  by  his  own  exertions,  to  work  out  his  own  happiness 
(cheers),  which  prevents  us  from  valuing, — nay,  from  feeling  satisfied 
with,  a  prosperity  which  others  have  made  for  us.  It  is  based  upon  a 
right  principle,  because  it  endeavours  to  trace  out  a  plan  according  to 
which,  by  previous  self-denial,  providence,  and  perseverance,  not  only 
is  the  servant  raised  in  his  physical  and  moral  condition,  but  the 
master  is  taught  how  to  direct  his  efforts  so  as  to  aid  his  servants  in 
acquiring  resources  which  shall  be  sumcient  to  sustain  them  in  sick- 
ness, old  age,  and  in  want  of  employment  (cheers.)     It  is  based  upon 
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a  right  principle,  because  it  does  not  hold  oat  a  temptation  to  semntB, 
either  by  the  prospect  of  possible  extravagant  advantages  which 
would  tend  to  transform  their  providence  into  a  species  of  gambling, 
or  by  convivial  meetings,  which  would  lead  them  to  ulterior  expeose, 
or  by  a  system  of  balloting  for  a  few  prizes  which  would  draw  them 
into  all  the  waste  of  time  and  excitement  of  electioneering  contesU 
(cheers.) 

"  Such  are  the  characteristics  of  many  institutions  on  which  domes- 
tic servants  and  a  portion  of  the  other  industrial  classes  in  the  eouotrj 
mainly  depend ;  and  what  can  be  more  heartrending  than  to  see  the 
braaking  of  banks  and  the  failure  of  such  institutions,  which  not  oolj 
mar  a  man's  prospects  in  life,  and  plunge  him  of  a  sadden  into  the 
depths  of  destitution,  but  which  tend  also  to  destroy  in  others  all 
confidence  in  the  honesty  or  the  wisdom  of  those  who  have  indaoed 
them  to  risk  in  such  institutions  the  advantages  of  their  providence! 
(Hear,  hear,)  Let  them  consider  well  that  if  they  mast  embark  tbdr 
funds  in  such  institutions — if  they  must  have  convivial  meetiogi'-if 
they  must  claim  for  themselves  a  share  in  the  government  of  the 
Society— they  cannot  do  so,  without  risking  their  future  bappinesi) 
and  that  of  their  families.  Let  them  bear  in  mind  that  their  saviogi 
are  capital,  and  that  capital  will  only  bear  a  certain  rate  of  intemt, 
and  that  any  advantage  which  is  held  out  to  them  beyond  that  rate  of 
interest  can  only  be  purchased  by  a  corresponding  risk  of  the  capital 
itself.  (Cheers.)  The  advantages  which  are  held  out  by  the  financial 
scheme  of  this  Society  are  based  upon  the  credit  of  the  country  at 
large  and  the  faith  of  the  government.  (Cheers.)  It  is  regolated  bf 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  called  the  Deferred  Annuities  Act  Its  pno- 
ciples  are  shortly  these  :  that,  according  to  the  tables  which  I  have 
here  before  me,  anybody  whose  income  does  not  ex<$eed  150L  maj, 
by  a  small  instalment,  purchase  an  annuity  to  be  deferred  for  not  \m 
than  ten  years,  but  which  after  that  period,  may  begin  at  any  time  the 
depositor  may  choose  to  name.  One  annuity  cannot  be  more  than 
30/.,  but  a  depositor  may  purchase  distinct  annuities  for  his  wife  and 
children,  the  latter  being  fifteen  years  old.  Should  he  wiah  at  aoj 
time  to  withdraw  his  deposits,  they  will  be  returned  to  bioH  provided 
the  withdrawal  takes  place  before  the  annuity  commences.  Shookl 
he  die  before  that  period,  his  deposits  will  be  returned  to  his  hein, 
and  the  only  loss  he  can  sustain  will  be  the  intercut  on  the  money 
deposited.  (Cheers.)  Although  this  wise  and  beneficial  metsore 
was  enacted  so  far  back  as  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  William  IV., 
I  am  grieved  to  find,  that  during  the  whole  of  that  period,  only  700  per- 
sons have  availed  themselves  of  its  provisions*  I  can  discover  no  reasoa 
for  this,  except  that  the  existence  of  this  Act  and  its  provisioas  are 
not  generally  known,  and  that  people  are  afraid  of  law  and  Acts  of 
Parliament  (laughter  and  cheers),  which  freqoently  cannot  be  aader- 
stood  on  account  of  their  complicated  and  technical  wording.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

**  I  have  heard  another  reason  stated,  to  which,  however,  I  eaaaot 
attach  much  credit.  It  is  said  that  servants  are  afraid  that  the  know 
ledge  of  iWvt  beui^  «XAt&  1q  ij^utchase  annaidea  oat  of  the  Kvlags  froa 
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tbeir  wagM  may  induce  masters  to  reduce  their  wages.  But  I  have 
a  better  opinion  of  the  disposition  of  the  masters  (loud  cheers),  and  I 
am  convinced  that,  on  the  contrary,  nothing  tends  more  to  counteract 
the  liberality  of  masters  than  the  idea — which  is  not  altogether 
mnfounded — that  an  increase  in  their  wages  sometimes  leads  to  extra- 
vagance. (Hear,  hear.)  To  make  this  Act  of  Parliament  more 
generally  known  to  the  public  at  large  is  one  of  the  main  objects  of 
this  meeting,  and  one  of  the  objects  of  this  Society  is  to  form  a 
medium  by  which  servants  may  acquire  for  themselves  the  benefits 
which  are  held  out  by  this  Act  of  Parliament,  free  of  all  trouble,  risk, 
and  cost.  (Cheers,)  Another  object  is  to  establish  a  home  for 
female  servants  when  out  of  employment,  the  usefulness  and  import- 
ance of  which  hardly  requires  a  single  word  of  commendation  on  my 
part.  It  is  also  proposed  to  establish  model  lodging-houses  for  men 
servants  who  do  not  lodge  with  their  masters;  and  to  establish  a 
registry  for  servants  in  general.  Anybody  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
inconvenience  and  annoyance  of  the  present  system  of  obtaining  cha- 
racters of  servants,  will  see  at  once  how  useful  and  important  it  must 
be  to  introduce  a  system  by  which  both  the  servant,  on  the  one  hand, 
may  be  protected  from  the  ruin  which  the  caprice  of  a  single  master, 
with  whom  he  may  perhaps  have  stayed  only  for  a  short  time,  would 
bring  upon  him ;  and  to  protect  the  master,  on  the  other,  from  the 
lisk  which  a  character  obtained  from  a  former  weak  master,  by  the 
importunities  of  an  undeserving  servant,  will  expose  him  to.  (Cheers.) 
It  is  not  a  small  boon  we  confer  upon  a  servant,  when  we  enable  him 
to  appeal  to  the  records  of  a  long  and  faithful  service,  in  order  to 
redeem  himself  from  the  disqualification  which  a  single  fault  might 
otherwise  bring  upon  him.  (Cheers.)  If  we  succeed  in  drawing 
attention  to  these  different  points,  and  make  the  public  generally  aware 
of  them,  I  am  convinced  that  we  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  having 
materially  aided  a  most  interesting  class,  which  I  find,  by  the  last 
oensns  taken  in  this  country,  to  be  among  the  most  numerous  of  the 
British  population." 

When  one  recollects  that  the  truly  wise  and  benevolent  senti- 
ments expressed  in  this  speech,  are  those  of  the  father  of  the  heir 
of  the  throne  of  England,  it  is  impossible  to  read  it  without  feel- 
ings of  gratitude  to  Him  in  whose  nands  are  the  hearts  of  princes. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY  SOCIETY. 

Within  these  few  days  the  following  remarks  on  the  strange 
proceedings  of  the  person  or  persons  acting  under  the  designation 
of   the   ^clesiastical   History    Society   have  appeared    in   the 

*'  A  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  which  manages  the  Ecdesias- 
tieal  History  Society  ;  and  despite  Lord  Ellen  bo  rough's  well-known 
deolaration  that  societies  and  corporations  are  incorrigible,  inasmuch 
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as  ihcy  have  neither  noses  to  be  pulled  nor  souls  to  be  saved — this 
much-talked-of  body  has  given  evidence  that  it  is  amenable  to  publie 
opinion,  by  issuing  a  circular  which  we  give  at  length:— 

*  Clarence  Chambers,  12,  Haymarket,  May  15. 

'  It  will  have  been  already  intimated  to  you  that  Mr.  Felton's  connexion  with 
the  Ecclesiastical  History  Society  terminated  on  the  30th  of  March  last.  The 
rule  of  this  Society  which  enjoined  the  payment  of  an  extra  gainea  in  the  case 
of  those  who  proposed  to  become  subscribers  after  the  subscription  list  of  the 
years  1347-48  severally  was  said  to  have  been  closed,  is  now  cancelled.  As 
you  are  one  of  those  who  came  under  the  above-mentioned  rule,  the  com- 
mittee request  your  acceptance  of  a  receipt  for  the  subscription  of  1850.~I 
am,  &c.  '  Geobgb  William  Teqo,  Clerk.' 

*'  This  is  an  interesting,  if  not  very  satisfactory,  paper.  It  is 
instructive  in  the  first  place,  because,  in  the  absence  of  those  reports 
of  auditors  and  such  old-fashioned  explanations  as  to  receipt  and 
expenditure,  which  roost  well-conducted  bodies  offer  to  their  mem- 
bers, the  fact  of  this  circular  being  lithographed  shows  that  those 
*  who  proposed  to  become  subscribers'  at  the  advanced  rate,  were  so 
many  as  to  call  for  a  printed  or  lithographic  announcement — secondly, 
because  it  speaks  of  the  committee  as  <  requesting,'  and  consequently 
implies  that  they  have  met.  Rumour  has  stated  that  the  committee 
had  never  met ;  and  for  the  sake  of  the  highly  respectable  gentlemen 
who  constitute  that  body,  we  would  rather  believe  the  rumour  than 
the  circular.  Inasmuch  as  if  wrong  has  been  done  by  receiving 
money  under  a  rule  which  is  now  cancelled — and  the  cancelling  of 
which  rule  is  the  condemnation  of  its  enactment — it  is  clear  that  it  is 
not  by  making  a  scapegoat  of  Mr.  Felton  or  any  other  officer  of  the 
Society,  and  taking  a  receipt  for  some  future  year's  subscription,  that 
the  committee  can  place  themselves  right.  The  straightforward 
course  would  be  to  pay  back  the  money  overcharged." 

Agreeing  as  we  do  with  the  writer  of  the  article  we  hare 
reprinted  from  the  AthencBum,  in  his  view  of  this  painful  transac* 
tion,  it  is  only  justice  to  the  Society  toremark^  that  circumstances 
may  be  easily  imagined,  in  which  it  is  most  honest  and  straight- 
forward, to  say  nothing  of  refunding  money,  even  when  it  has 
been  in  some  degree  improperly  obtained.  Whether  in  this 
particular  case  the  matter  is  mended  by  the  receipt  is  another 
question. 

The  following  are  copies  of  the  advertisements  issued  by  llie 
Society  in  reference  to  the  volumes  for  1847-1848: — 

(1.)  «  The  Eight  Volumes  of  the  Society's  Publications  for  1847 
and  1848  may  still  be  obtained  upon  the  payment  of  4/.  4t. ;  but  (U 
few  copies  are  remainingy  an  early  application  will  be  necesMoryS-^ 
(Prospectus  issued  before  Feb,  10.) 

(2.)  "  In  the  month  of  March  will  be  delivered  to  the  subscribers 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  Society,  the  First  Volume  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  4  •  .  •  with  notes  legal  and  historical  •  .  .  .  auil 
the  First  Volume  of  the  Irish  Manuscript  Book  of  Common  Prayer." 
— (Paper  issued  with  iht  second  volume  i^  Field.     Marek,  1849.) 
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(3.)  «<  The  remaining  two  volumes  for  1848— viz.,  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  with  Notes  Legal  and  Historical,  ....  (Vol.  I), 
and  the  Irish  Manuscript  Book  of  Common  Prayer  ....  (Vol.  1) 
will  be  issued  at  the  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April." — 
{AdvertUement  dated  March  19,  1849,  and  ptSUthed  in  the  Timbs 
newspaper  of  March  20.) 


MR.  ALLIES  AND  THE  TABLET. 

We  have  already  furnished  our  readers  with  the  fii'st  part  of  the 
Tablefs  review  of  Mr.  Allies'  Journal.  The  subject  is  resumed 
in  the  paper  for  May  5th : 

''  The  accusation  brought  by  Mr.  Allies  against  our  humble  selves 
is  the  following : — <  I  said  Roman  Catholics  in  England  seemed  to 
me  to  commit  a  great  fault,  and  espedally  converts.  The  moment 
they  had  left  us,  it  seemed  their  object  to  depreciate  to  the  utmost 
the  Church  of  England ;  instead  of  allowing  what  we  undoubtedly 
possessed,  and  pointing  out  with  charity  and  kindness  the  particulars 
in  which  they  presume  us  to  be  deficient,  they  delight  in  condemning 
us  en  masse  in  the  most  harsh  and  insulting  manner.  /  noticed  the 
Tablet  as  instinct  with  this  spirit,* — (P.  298.)  Mr.  Allies  abo  quotes 
M.  Gondon  as  sharing  his  dislike  of  ourselves.  We  neither  wonder 
at  this,  nor  are  we  sorry  for  it.  M.  Gondon  never  quotes  the  Tablet 
but  to  misrepresent  it,  and  we  are  therefore  by  no  means  displeased 
with  his  dislike.  What  he  says  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Wiseman  we 
have  good — the  very  highest — grounds  for  pronouncing  it  to  be 
utterly  untrue.  We  have  nothing  further  to  say  of  M.  Gondon. 
And  in  his  introduction,  Mr.  Allies  laments  the  mutual  ignorance  of 
each  other  which  exists  in  the  two  communions,  hoping  that  as  far  as 
Anglican  ignorance  is  concerned,  his  book  may  be  of  some  value  in 
removing  it.  A  corresponding  duty,  he  implies  throughout,  is  incum- 
bent on  Catholics,  especially  on  converts — viz.,  to  protest  against  the 
misconceptions  as  to  the  Anglican  Establishment,  which  he  considers 
to  prevail  very  widely  among  us. 

'^  Now,  what  occurs  in  the  first  place  in  regard  to  this  statement,  is 
the  total  want  of  parallel  between  the  two  cases.  Every  one's  first 
duty  is  to  act  upon  his  existing  principles;  and  it  is  wonderful  to  how 
great  a  degree  the  mere  circumstance  of  acting  on  them  heartily  and 
energetically,  will  tend  to  amend  them  where  they  are  defective,  and 
strengthen  them  where  they  are  sound.  Now,  Mr.  Allies  and  his 
friends  regard  the  '  Roman  church'  as  a  sister-church  to  the  *  Angli* 
can  ;•  part  with  her  of  the  ra3'stical  body  of  Christ ;  a  branch  of  the 
same  divine  tree  ;  a  portion  of  the  same  holy  vineyard.  Certainly,  it 
is  the  basest  and  most  hollow  hypocrisy  to  profess  such  opinions  as 
these,  and  yet  look  on  Rome  with  a  cold  and  grudging  spirit ;  to 
believe  evil  of  her  without  the  most  careful  examination  ;  or  so  much 
as  to  dream  of  anything  like  idolatry  or  deep  doctrinal  corruption,  as 
having  received  her  sanction.  The  very  idea  of  that  church  which 
has  been  entrusted  by  Christ  with  the  office  of  teaching  t!ie  world| 
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becoming  in  any  of  it8  branches  corrupt  and  idolatrous !  What  pre- 
posterous absurdity  I*  Certainly,  then,  it  t#  a  most  sacred  and  pri- 
mary duty  in  those  who  hold  Mr.  Allies'  principles,  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  disabuse  their  fellow-churchmen  of  so  frightful  a  delusioo. 
But  what  duty  in  any  way  parallel  to  this  is  incumbent  on  CaikoUeif 
We  do  not  regard  the  Anglican  Establishment  as  part  of  the  saow 
vineyard,  but  as  an  heretical  and  schismatieml  body ;  no  one  of  wdMise 
members  can  go  to  heaven,  unless  they  are  excused  by  invincible 
ignorance  from  the  sin  of  adhering  to  her.  This  is  not  a  matter  of 
opinion  with  us,  but  of  essential  doctrine.  And  just  as  Mr.  Allies, 
holding  a  similar  doctrine  in  regard  to  Presbyterians  and  Unitarians, 
feels  no  special  call  to  examine  into  all  the  virtues  of  individual  Pres- 
byterians and  Unitarians,  and  to  do  full  justice  to  whatever  good 
there  may  be  in  their  system,  neither  is  any  such  obligation  necessa- 
rily incumbent  on  us.  The  Anglican  system  as  a  whole  we  regard  ai 
simply  external  to  Christianity — our  faith  requires  us  so  to  regard  it. 

*<  At  the  same  time  we  are  far  from  denying,  that  whether  Angli- 
cans, Presbyterians,  or  Unitarians  be  concerned,  it  is  very  desirable 
that  just  opinions  concerning  them  should  circulate  among  the 
Catholic  body  ;  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  that  the  work  of  con- 
version would  thus  be  far  more  hopeful.  We  should  make  little  way 
in  converting  a  Presbyterian,  if  we  spoke  of  the  excellent  and  high- 
minded  Dr.  Chalmers,  as  we  might  of  Michelet ;  or  of  the  Edinburgh 
University  as  we  might  of  the  Paris.  Among  the  Unitarians,  again, 
those  who  are  practically  acquainted  with  them  say  there  are  many 
men  (as  far  as  one  can  judge)  of  real  sincerity  and  piety  ;  much  more, 
then,  no  doubt,  among  the  Anglicans,  many  of  whom  hold  so  far 
larger  a  proportion  of  Catholic  doctrine,  and  numbers  of  whom  pro- 
bably receive  valid  baptism,  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  real  self-devoted 
earnestness,  of  deep  and  ardent  love  for  God  and  for  oor  blessed 
Saviour.  But  where  has  Mr.  Allies  himself  shown  any  appreciatioa 
of  this  duty  of  justly  valuing  Presbyterians  and  Unitarians? — for  this 
is  the  duty  in  hit  case,  parallel  to  that  to  which  he  so  earnestly 
invites  us. 

'<  In  regard  to  present  Anglican  controversialists  indeed,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Mr.  Allies,  we  have  no  feelings  of  sympathy  or 
toleration ;  and  so  far  as  Mr.  Allies'  accusation  refers  to  former 
reviews  in  this  journal,  and  the  severe  language  they  used  in  regard  to 
these  controversialists,  our  only  regret  is  that  our  language  was  not 
more  severe.  We  know  not  how  sufficiently  to  express  oor  indigna- 
tion alike  and  our  contempt,  at  the  present  odious  and  paltry  position 
of  the  *  Tractarian'  controversy  against  us.  Men  who  to  this  day 
have  been  unable  so  much  as  to  express  distinctly  the  very  rudiments 
of  their  theology  ;  who  can  no  more  tell  us  what  they  regard  as  the 
divinely-appointed  constitution  of  the  church,  than  can  a  poor  boy  at 
a  ragged  school ;  who  in  the  very  community  to  which  they  belong 
are  in  a  contemptible  minority ;  presume  to  criticise  the  faith  and 


{*  This  convert  leems  to  have  forgotten  the  IsoffosM  of  St  Paol  to  the  ChnrBh 
of  BoBt  itself.    Bom.  xi.  19— S2.--ED.] 
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practice  of  whole  churches,  which  they  themselves  profess  to  regard 
as  divinelj  commissioned  by  Christ.  As  a  mere  intellectual  exhibi* 
tion,  indeed,  what  can  be  more  deplorable  than  these  flippant  judg- 
ments, on  a  system  wholly  foreign  to  their  own  spiritual  experience  ? 
Conceive  a  boy  of  ten  years  old  expressing  a  confident  opinion  as  to 
the  working  of  corn-law  repeal,  and  gravely  criticising  the  various 
plans  for  extensive  emigration,  you  have  the  very  picture  of  these 
controversialists,  minus  their  moral  odiousness. 

"  But  none  remember  more  habitually  and  more  cordially  than  we 
do,  how  extremely  small  a  proportion  of  any  community  are  called  to 
be  controversialists ;  nor  does  our  deep  disgust  at  the  corporate  tactics 
of  the  party,  at  all  blind  us  to  the  high  and  rare  excellence  of  very 
many  among  its  members.  Great  numbers,  we  fully  hope  and  think, 
are  at  this  moment  gradually  and  imperceptibly  training  on  for  the 
full  truth,  and  are  acting  bonh  fide  up  to  the  light  they  have.  Nor, 
indeed,  have  we  any  scruple  in  admitting,  that  very  many  foreign 
Catholics  are  far  from  sufficiently  alive  to  the  great  amount  of  good 
which  is  working  in  the  Anglican  church.  A  canon  of  a  foreign 
cathedral  himself  told  the  writer  of  this  notice,  that  his  visit  of  six 
months  to  England  had  changed  his  whole  ideas  as  to  the  maUer  of 
fact — viz.,  as  to  the  amount  of  piety  really  existing  among  English 
Protestants ;  and  we  find  traces  in  Mr.  Allies'  book  of  a  similar 
difference  of  impression  among  Catholics.  Thus,  while  M.  Lacor- 
daire  seemed  hardly  willing  to  admit  even  the  possibility  of  invincible 
ignorance  in  able  and  well-educated  Protestants,  M.  de  Casales,  on  the 
contrary,  said, — (p.  197) — <I  know  by  experience  how  hard  a  matter 
it  is  to  attain  to  the  truth,  that  it  is  long  in  coming.  It  is  the  grace 
of  God,  not  study,  brings  it'  *  He  spoke,'  adds  Mr.  Allies, '  with 
great  respect  of  Dr.  Pusey.'  But  one  cannot  expect  such  opinions  to 
be  general  among  continental  Catholics.  It  is  extremely  difficult  for 
those  who  live  where  truth  and  error  are  brought  into  such  sharp  and 
direct  conflict  as  they  are  in  most  European  countries,  at  all  to  enter 
into  the  English  state  of  mind.  That  inveterate  habit  of  compromise 
and  insensibility  to  logical  conclusions,  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
the  English,  is  even  in  secular  matters  a  constant  puzzle  to  foreigners, 
and  leads  them  to  accuse  our  countrymen  of  craft  and  dishonesty; 
and  when,  in  addition  to  this,  we  take  into  account  the  degree  in 
which  the  most  sacred  feelings  of  hereditary  religion  have  been 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  Establishment,  and  again  the  miserable 
eclipse  under  which  the  English  Catholic  church  has  so  long  been 
shrouded^  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  how  inexpressibly  difficult 
it  is  for  our  brethren  abroad  to  understand  the  true  position  of  things 
here. 

'<  But  if  Mr.  Allies  means  to  imply,  that  converts  in  general  have 
been  slow  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  great  amount  of  personal  piety 
they  have  known  among  Anglicans,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  he 
is  moat  unjust  to  them.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  converts  have  been 
impressed  with  the  vast  and  unspeakable  superiority  possessed  by  real 
Catholic  piety,  as  compared  with  the  brightest  and  highest  specimens 
external  to  the  church ;  still,  they  have  taken  pains  to  do  the  fullest 
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justice  to  those  whom  they  have  left  behind.  But  as  to  the  Anglicao 
churchy  what  could  they  say  ?  They  left  her  under  the  deep  convic- 
tion that  she  is  a  mere  human  association,  not  a  church  of  Christ; 
otherwise  they  would  not  have  left  her. 

<<  And  now|  having  said  so  much  in  reference  to  Mr.  Allies*  obser- 
vations on  usy  will  he  allow  us  very  briefly  to  observe  on  Jdm  9  It  is 
really  very  diflicult  to  understand  his  principles.  The  following,  e.  ^.9 
is  part  of  his  account  of  the  '  Roman  church' : — 

"  *  The  sun  shines^  though  we  are  blind  to  its  rays.  Wisdom  utters  her  voke 
in  the  streets  though  none  listen  to  her.  Nothing  about  which  men  hate 
wearied  themselves  in  research  and  discussion  is  so  worthy  of  patient  thought 
and  humble  consideration  as  the  [Roman]  Communion. 

*'  '  1.  [It]  is  one  spiritual  empire,  stretching  over  all  the  continents  of  the 
earth,  entering  into  so  many  various  nations  utterly  different  in  manners,  lan- 
guage, oiigin,  and  temper.  This  empire  has  no  one  other  set  over  against  it 
equally  wide  spread,  united,  and  claiming,  like  it,  universality. 

"  '  2.  This  hierarchy  thus  numerous,  thus  widely  spread,  and  thus  united, 
are  in  possession  of  a  vast  body  of  doctrine— uniform,  consistent,  systematic, 
forming  a  whole  which  comprehends  all  the  relations  of  man  to  God. 

"  '  3.  This  great  spiritual  empire  erects  its  tribunal  in  the  heart  and  con- 
science of  every  one  belonging  to  it.  The  authority  it  claims  is  so  vast,  so 
fearful,  so  incalculably  important  to  those  who  live  under  it,  so  beyond  the 
natural  powers  of  man  to  exercise,  that  it  is  manifestly  either  divine  or  diabch 
lical,  &c.  &c.'— Pp.  362—364. 

<*  The  <  Roman  church*  then  possesses  one  uniform  and  coherent 
body  of  doctrine ;  '  no  such  body  could  exist,'  he  adds,  '  without  a 
power  co-existing  at  all  times  to  declare  what  does  or  does  not  belong 
to  it/  and  all  this  is  '  the  working  of  a  Divine  and  supernatural  power.' 
Yet  the  very  foundation  of  this  whole  system,  the  one  thing  which 
gives  it  meaning  and  consistency,  is  the  firm  and  unhesitating  belief 
that  out  of  the  *  Roman  church'  there  is  no  salvation.  We  wish  we 
could  see  clearer  signs  than  we  are  able  in  the  present  work,  of  Mr. 
Allies  having  seriously  taken  to  heart  and  mused  over  this  astonishing 
fact.  The  only  answer  we  can  find  anywhere  suggested  is,  that  Mr. 
Allies's  historical  researches  have  led  him  to  think  that  the  Pope  had 
less  power  ascribed  to  him  as  of  divine  right  in  earlier  than  in  modem 
times.  Now,  pray,  let  him  seriously  ask  himself,  to  any  one  of  even 
moderate  humility,  which  will  appear  the  more  probable  hypothesis, 
^that  his  own  inferences  from  history  are  mistaken,  or  that  a  body 
so  singularly  gifted  by  God  as  he  regards  the  *  Roman  church'  to  be, 
has  been  permitted  to  make  for  itself  such  monstrous,  such  blaspbe« 
mous  pretensions  ?  For,  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  there  can  be  no 
medium  ;  the  Catholic  church  in  communion  with  Rome,  claiming 
confidently  to  be  the  one  Prophet  of  God,  the  one  infallible  Inter- 
preter  of  His  will,  gifted  with  the  plenitude  of  all  power  by  His 
Son,  cither  is  that  one  Prophet,  or  is  a  blasphemous  and  sacrilegious 
impostor. 

"  But  this  is  not  all.  Mr.  Allies,  in  his  book  on  the  Pope's  Supre- 
macy,  has  fully  admitted  that  no  other  idea  of  the  church  was  ever 
held  in  any  age,  than  precisely  this  of  an  organical  and  corporate 
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body  ;  and  that  a  divided  church  would  have  been  as  strange  a  notion 
to  any  one  of  the  Fathers,  as  a  divided  God. 

<'  Nay,  still  further ;  in  an  article  we  wrote  on  his  work  nearly  a 
year  ago,  we  distinctly  challenged  him  to  name  any  other  principle  of 
organization  which  he  can  even  cUlege  to  have  been  received  in  the  early 
church,  except  this  very  one  of  the  Papal  Centre  of  Unity  ;  and  have 
received  no  sort  of  answer  to  our  challenge.  We  showed  also  how 
the  doctrine  of  the  Papal  Centre  of  Unity  leads  by  the  most  obvious 
and  necessary  consequence  to  that  of  the  Papal  Supremacy ;  and  here 
also  we  have  received  no  reply. 

'*  And  yet  he  remains  separate  from  unity.  He  maintains  the  theory 
of  a  divided  church,  which  he  distinctly  admits  to  be  unsupported  by 
the  faintest  shadow  of  scriptural  or  traditionary  evidence.  He  belongs 
to  a  system  which  allows  no  prerogative  whatever  to  the  Roman  see, 
though  he  admits  that  from  the  earliest  times  the  Roman  bishop  had 
greater  prerogatives  than  any  other.  He  refuses  to  submit  to  a  body 
of  teaching  which  he  confesses  to  be  *  one,  uniform  and  coherent,' 
and  in  its  place  forms  for  himself  a  system  as  best  he  may  from  his 
private  researches  into  antiquity  ;  a  system,  too,  for  which  he  cannot 
so  much  as  claim  the  authority  of  one  single  bishop,  or  person  calling 
himself  bishop,  throughout  all  Christendom.  And,  finally,  instead  of 
exhorting  his  people  to  submit  to  this  consistent  body  of  sound  and 
orthodox  teaching,  (we  mean,  admitted  by  him  to  be  sound  and  ortho- 
dox,) he  encourages  them,  by  example  and  precept,  to  remain  in  a 
communion  where,  by  his  own  confession,  they  can  obtain  no  spiritual 
guidance  from  any  one;  and  where,  from  fully  half  the  clergy,  in  the 
place  of  wholesome  nutriment,  they  are  sure,  on  his  own  showing, 
to  imbibe  unconsciously  the  deadly  poison  of  foul  and  anti-Christian 
heresy. 

**  It  is  for  his  own  sake  that  we  beg  him  seriously,  and  before 
God,  to  consider,  how  far  his  *  ignorance'  of  Catholic  truth  is  '  in- 
vincible.' 


» »» 


In  the  Tablet  of  May  12»  there  is  another  passage  relative  to  Mr. 
Allies.  It  occurs  in  a  notice  of  the  April  number  of  the  Dublin 
Review.  It  is  evident  that  the  Romish  party  are  so  impatient  to 
increase  the  number  of  seceders  to  their  communion,  that  they 
are  not  satisfied  to  wait  for  what  one  would  conceive  to  be  the  far 
more  important  advantages  to  be  derived  by  their  Church  from 
such  clergymen  as  Mr.  Allies  remaining  for  some  time  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  using  the  opportunities  their  station  and 
influence  give  them  for  the  propagation  of  Romanism^  as  far  as 
they  themselves  have  embraced  it.  We  believe  this  to  be  a  very 
great  mistake  of  the  over-zealous  and  agitating  party  among  the 
Romanists,  and  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  so  regarded  by  the  wiser 
and  more  experienced  members  of  their  church.  The  leaven  of 
such  opinions  as  Mr.  Allies  maintains,  working  quietly  and  gra- 
dually amongst  our  rural  and  manufacturing  population  (to  say 
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nothing  of  the  higher  classes  of  society)  will  do  more  to  advance 
the  cause  of  Rome,  and  to  undermine  the  stability  of  the  Church 
of  England,  than  a  much  greater  number  of  clerical  secessions 
than  the  most  sanguine  Romanist  has  yet  ventured  to  anticipate. 
And  this  we  believe  to  be  the  judgment  of  all  sensible  persons 
in  either  their  communion  or  ours. 

The  passage  referred  to  is  as  follows  : — 

"  8.  The  last  article  is  on  Mr.  Allies's  book,  which  is  creating  so 
great  a  stir  in  the  religious  sect  to  which  he  belongs  at  present.  It  is 
an  able  article,  by  one  evidently  well  acquainted  with  the  theories  aod 
opinions  to  which  Mr.  Allies  ostensibly  subscribes,  and  who  exposes 
with  a  felicitous  force  the  oblique  courses  and  disingenuous  assertioni 
of  the  Anglican  school.  Last  week  we  ourselves  offered  some  obser- 
vations on  that  work,  which  were  somewhat  severe,  but  not  adequate 
to  the  occasion.  No  severity  of  language  can  be  greater  than  is  now 
deserved  by  the  evasions  of  a  certain  class  of  Protestants.  Mr.  Allies 
refuses  obedience  to  the  Holy  See,  not  because  none  is  due,  but 
because  it  claims  more  than  he  thinks  is  just.  Upon  this  principle 
Mr.  Allies  ought  not  to  pay  his  lawful  debts  if  the  creditor  asks  more 
than  is  due.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  this:  the  Oxford  school  is 
now  the  most  Protestant  school  in  the  kingdom ;  every  member  ofii 
obeys  none  but  himself;  bishops  and  archbishops  are  dealt  with  as  if 
they  existed  only  to  be  scoffed  at.  The  Church  of  England  itself  is  a 
byword  among  its  own  ministers,  and  individuals  have  theories  which 
they  cherish  more  than  truth.  Mr.  Allies  regards  the  authority  of  his 
own  bishop  as  little  as  we  do,  and  would  disobey  him  with  the  same 
ease  that  we  should  do  ourselves,  whose  duty  it  is  to  do  so,  as  well  as 
to  deny  every  spiritual  claim  that  he  makes. 

<*  The  present  reviewer  has  dealt  very  tenderly  with  Mr.  Allies, 
and  probably  at  that  time  it  was  wise  to  do  so ;  but,  as  time  goes  on, 
charity  requires  that  those  who  speak  on  this  subject  should  speak 
out,  as  did  Lacorduire  and  others.  It  is  no  charity  to  say  soft  things 
to  heretics  when  they  continue  in  their  heresy ;  and  now  that  the 
Oxford  school  has  seen  so  many  defections  from  itself,  and  a/7  who 
have  left  it,  with  one  voice  denouncing  it  as  an  imposture^  we  are 
bound  to  speak  sharply  if  we  speak  at  all,  for  those  who  remain  behind 
seem  to  be  shutting  their  eyes,  that  they  may  not  see.  Of  individuals 
we  say  nothing ;  but  of  their  published  theories,  writings,  and  opinions, 
we  have  this  to  say,  that  they  are  utterly  worthless  for  their  purpose, 
and  are  most  exceedingly  wicked.  Approximation  to  the  church 
cannot  save  a  man*s  soul,  any  more  than  the  font  can  regenerate  the 
heathen  who  merely  admires  its  workmanship,  and  the  grandeur  of  the 
ceremony  which  is  performed  at  it.  Submission  to  the  church,  not 
friendly  salutations  and  compliments,  is  the  thing  necessary;  and  until 
that  be  done,  fine  phrases,  Catholic  expressions,  genuflexions,  hearing 
Mass,  and  saying  '  our  English  Office,'  in  the  presence  of  the  Most 
Holy  Sacrament,  will  only  add  to  the  terrible  guilt  of  heresy  and 
wilful  schism. 

<<  We  must  correct  an  inadvertence  into  which  the  reviewer  has 
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fallen.  Mr.  Froude  never  was  eitk«r  a  pupil  or  a  friend  of  Mr.  New- 
man. We  believe  that  even  their  knowledge  of  each  other  was  bo 
slight,  that  they  could  be  scarcely  said  to  be  acquainted." 

Still  later  has  appeared  the  following  editorial  article : — 

<<  BISHOP    WILBEBFORCE   AND    MR.    ALLIES. 

''  It  18  now  generally  reported,  and  as  generally  believed,  that  Dr. 
Wilberforce  has  declined  to  proceed  judicially  against  Mr.  Allies  for 
the  strange  opinions  promulgated  by  him  in  his  recently  published 
work.  We  are  not  surprised,  nor  are  we  displeased  upon  the  whole, 
though  a  sense  of  justice  would  in  our  opinion  have  requif^d  a  very 
different  course.  That  in  this  case  is  not  an  affair  of  ours,  however 
much  we  might  desire  to  see  integrity  practised  and  justice  asserted, 
in  all  questions  that  can  arise  on  the  subjeet  of  moral  obligation  and 
practical  duty.  The  superiors  of  Mr.  Allies  have  now  withdrawn 
from  the  matter  of  which  we  are  speaking,  and  it  remains  therefore  a 
legitimate  subject,  under  the  circumstances,  of  public  criticism  and 
opinion.  We  limit  this  observation,  however,  to  the  case  of  Mr. 
Allies  and  his  religious  community,  which,  havvpg  no  real  authority 
and  ultimate  judge,  leaves  liberty  for  all  who  choose  to  use  it,  to  dis- 
cuss and  determine  in  their  own  way  the  questions  which  arise  out 
of  it. 

**  Mr.  Allies  is  a  beneficed  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church, 
of  irreproachable  manners — always  saving  the  question  of  heresy— -of 
most  amiable  and  candid  temper,  scrupulously  just  in  worldly  affairs, 
and  conscientiously  alive  to  the  obligations  of  his  position,  so  far  as 
he  understands  them.  We  are  most  anxious  to  state  this  clearly, 
because  we  shall,  in  the  course  of  this  article,  loake  some  observations 
which  may  be  reasonably  interpreted  to  bear  hard  on  his  personal 
honesty  and  good  faith.  We  will  also  go  further — always  excepting 
what  we  ought  to  except — and  say  that  we  have  great  respect  for  him 
as  an  individual,  and  would  most  readily  take  his  word  for  any  matter 
which  did  not  come  within  the  range  of  those  subjects,  respecting 
which  his  position  in  heresy  makes  him  an  unfitting  witness,  and  a 
most  ill-qualified  judge. 

**  Mr.  Allies  travelled  of  late  a  good  deal  on  the  Continent,  and 
was  a  diligent  explorer  of  ecclesiastical  customs,  ways  of  thought,  and 
opinion.  He  was  also  most  favourably  impressed  with  what  he  saw 
and  heard.  His  inquiries  were  candidly  replied  to,  and  the  personal 
attention  shown  him  was  more  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  Pro- 
testant minister.  On  his  return  he  showed  his  journal,  at  first, 
privately  to  his  friends,  and  after  a  time  made  it  public.  We  have 
lately  reviewed  it,  and  probably  not  a  few  of  our  readers  have  become 
acquainted  with  its  curious  and  strange  contents.  From  that  book  we 
learn  that  he  and  his  fellow-travellers  abroad  attended  mass,  and 
showed  all  the  outward  signs  of  devotion  which  Catholics  do.  Fur- 
ther than  this,  we  are  told  that  they  were  actually  worshippers  in  our 
churches,  bowing  and  kneeling,  not  merely  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
singularity,  but  from  a  feeling  of  devotion  and  awe,  which  they  say 
they  inwardly  felt.    Instead  of  going  to  their  own  Protestant  ser- 
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vices,  they  assisted  at  high  mass,  prostrated  themselves  at  Benedictioo, 
and  were  extremely  happy  wheo  they  could  place  themselves  before 
the  most  holy  sacrament.  One  of  them  was  so  zealous  for  the  sapre- 
macy  of  the  Pope  that  he  refused  to  join  in  certain  prayers,  because 
he  had  understood  that  they  were  without  the  formal  sanction  of  the 
holy  see,  though  on  his  return  to  England  he  joins  every  day  in 
prayers  and  other  acts  of  religion,  which,  being  heretical,  are  held 
abominable  by  the  Church  of  Rome. 

'*In  England  Mr.  Allies,  we  presume,  abstains  from  the  practice  of 
those  things  in  which  he  indulged  abroad ;  ignores  the  existence  of 
the  Catholic  church,  and  has  no  knowledge  that  there  are  priests, 
monks,  and  nuns  here,  precisely  like  those  whose  acquaintance  be  so 
diligently  sought  in  France.  Here  he  assists  at  no  high  mass,  and  is 
present  at  no  Benediction.  His  fellow-traveller  has  no  scruples 
about  the  prayers  he  repeats,  and  has  no  disturbing  emotions,  though 
the  holy  see  has  not  given  them  the  advantage  of  its  approbation. 
This  conduct  makes  their  fellow-Protestants  pronounce  them  dis- 
honest ;  and  on  the  surface  it  is  difficult  to  see  that  such  a  charge  has 
been  unfairly  brought  against  them.  Few  people  are  so  instructed  as 
to  be  able  to  maintain  a  geographical  religion,  and  practise  in  one 
country  what  they  hold  to  be  wrong  in  another ;  and  all  this  in  rela- 
tion to  a  class  of  subjects  which,  if  worth  anything,  are  true  and 
immutable,  irrespective  of  time,  persons  and  place. 

<<  Now,  we  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Allies  can  be  said  to  be  dishonest, 
viewed  relatively  to  his  present  opponents.  There  is  no  authority  in 
his  church  to  decide  who  is  right,  and  who  is  wrong.  His  religious 
community  has  a  set  of  opinions  sufficiently  undefined  to  include  even 
contradictories  ;  and  i^b  not  just  for  the  party  opposed  to  him  to  say 
that  he  is  dishonest.  He  takes  up  one  class  of  opinions,  his  adver- 
saries another :  both  believe  that  their  heresy  admits  what  each  holds. 
The  Evangelical  school  denounces  Mr.  Allies ;  he  replies  with  a  like 
anathema ;  the  bishops  are  divided ;  the  dignified  clergy  have  not 
made  up  their  minds  in  a  positive  and  substantial  form.  It  remains, 
therefore,  that  each  individual  shall  speculate  according  to  the  capa- 
city of  his  intellect  and  the  direction  of  his  will.  Mr.  Allies  has  an 
antiquarian  turn  of  mind,  and  admires  ceremonial ;  his  evangelical 
neighbour  belongs  to  the  nineteenth  century,  and  takes  up  the  nearest 
heresy  he  can  find,  and  the  readiest  for  his  immediate  purpose. 

*<  Charges  of  dishonesty  come  with  an  ill  grace,  among  heretics, 
from  whatever  quarter  they  may.  Dishonesty,  of  course,  may  exist : 
we  are  not  now  speaking  of  that  part  of  the  question.  What  we  wish 
to  make  clear  is,  that  a  religious  community  which  has  no  rule,  and 
no  dogmatic  teaching,  must  of  necessity  leave  every  individual  at  the 
mercy  of  his  own  judgment.  He  is  at  liberty  to  adopt  what  opinions 
he  pleases ;  and  ought  to  be,  by  the  conditions  of  bis  case,  exempt 
from  the  censures  of  his  neighbour.  It  is  open  to  him  to  form  his 
religious  opinions  according  to  his  own  taste,  just  as  in  civil  matters 
it  is  lawful  for  a  man  to  be  a  Whig,  Tory,  Conservative,  Radical,  or 
Chartist.  The  State  has  not  pronounced  either  of  these  theories  to 
be  false ;  and  even  if  it  had,  so  long  as  it  leaves  those  who  adopt  them 
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unpunished,  it  is  a  fair  presumption  that  it  no  longer  wishes  to  pro« 
scribe  them.  So  also  in  the  present  case,  while  Mr.  Allies  remains 
uncensured,  the  charge  of  dishonesty  must  be  abandoned  by  his  own 
co-religionists. 

*'  But  there  is  another  consideration  belonging  to  this  question  which 
presses  most  heavily  on  Mr.  Allies.  While  it  remained  a  dispute 
between  himself  and  his  fellow-heretics  only,  there  might  be  some 
allowance  made  for  him  and  for  the  extravagant. character  of  his  practice 
and  opinions.  He  might  in  that  case  be  considered  as  honest  as  any 
other,  and  as  sincere  in  his  course  of  action  ;  but  when  the  question 
trenches  on  the  domain  of  the  Catholic  church,  when  he  makes  him- 
self a  judge  of  her  authority,  and  questions  her  infallible  teaching,  it 
becomes  then  a  most  serious  matter,  and  another  element  is  intro- 
duced, which  changes  the  grounds  on  which  his  personal  honesty  and 
good  faith  should  be  discussed.  Invincible  ignorance  may  be  pleaded 
in  many  cases,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  in  this  case  such  a  plea  can 
be  maintained.  Sophistry  may  certainly  silence  the  moral  instincts  of 
man,  and  it  is  not  within  our  competence  to  define  where  it  prevails, 
and  leaves  its  victim  innocent. 

<'Mr.  Allies  has  at  least  half-a-dozen  times  in  his  life  most  solemnly 
declared  that  the  Prayer-book  '  containeth  in  it  nothing  contrary  to 
the  word  of  God :'  that  book  says  that  the  adoration  of  the  Most 
Holy  Sacrament  is  *  idolatry  to  be  abhorred  of  all  faithful  Christians.' 
Yet,  notwithstanding  these  principles  which  he  maintains  at  home, 
abroad  he  denies  them,  and  performs  more  than  once,  without  any 
misgivings,  those  actions  which  he  had  already  pronounced  to  be 
idolatry.  It  is  not  for  us  to  judge  Mr.  Allies,  but  no  man  who  calmly 
contemplates  such  a  state  as  his  can  be  easy  under  the  reflections  it 
must  excite.  It  may  be  difficult  for  his  superiors  to  punish  him,  and 
unjust  in  them  to  charge  him  with  dishonesty — that  is  their  affair  : 
but  to  those  who  view  his  case  from  within  the  church,  another  esti- 
mate of  him  cannot  fail  to  be  made.  Looking  only  at  the  actions  he 
has  recorded  of  himself,  and  at  the  principles  which  in  his  position  he 
maintains,  and  must  maintain,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  he  has  been  a  deliberate  *  idolator'  abroad,  or  that  he  does  not 
believe  what  be  solemnly  declares  to  be  true.  We  are  not  saying 
anything  of  bis  interior  opinions,  or  of  the  motives  by  which  he  is  in- 
fluenced. We  see  a  certain  number  of  facts,  which  he  has  himself 
related — the  knowledge  of  which  he  has  voluntarily,  and  upon  no  kind 
of  compulsion,  most  unnecessarily  spread  abroad — and,  comparing 
these  with  the  opinions  he  maintains,  arrive,  however  painfully,  at  this 
conclusion — either  that  Mr.  Allies  knows  and  believes  the  Catholic 
church  alone  to  be  true,  or  that  he  has  so  sophisticated  his  reason, 
and  blinded  the  eyes  of  his  intellect,  that  he  is  in  a  manner  irrespon- 
sible, and  so  taken  out  of  the  class  of  men  who  are  to  be  judged  by 
the  ordinary  laws  of  morality,  and  the  principles  which  divine  revela- 
tion has  made  known  to  the  world.  Unless  he  has  a  private  and 
special  revelation,  and  is  thereby  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the 
laws  both  natural  and  Christian,  we  do  not  see  how  we  are  to  believe 
him  to  be  dealing  justly  with  bis  conscience,  {tnd  with  the  obligations 
of  obedjepce  to  the  Jaws  of  God." 
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HS^i  ITS  3IIC  Trach  bi  dfee  habit  of  repcindng  reports  of  debates 
31  PirtaoBesit.  bat  tfee  qija^kms  inured  in  a  recent  debate  in 
the  Kmse  oc  L^xi&  ire  9>  f  mjib  and  important,  that  it  seems 
dessncie  la  ceviiQe  firom  cnr  anal  practice,  and  to  jpresenre 
:^  report  vnidi  has  A^PpciieJ  in  tbe  newspapers.  That  the 
caixnis^cii  ai  Aose  e&tfjjjfuagi  who  baTe  for  various  reasons 
«cii»d  31  Scucand  widi  dbe  Epscopal  Church  in  that  part  of  the 
ainoicuin^  ^^miii  in  sxne  ckcs  lead  to  inoooTenience,  is  not  to  be 
«Bf]Di5ereii  jl.  Ii  swc  anev  case;  hoverer  the  groond  of  com- 
fisant  mar  ^carr  frooi  cane  tt>  tiii ,  and  take  its  coloor  from  the 
^pescijfB  mK  Bajr  happen  to  agitaae  the  EngiiA  Church  at  the 
mmmtesuL  la  die  present  m^uner,  resBtance  to  the  authority  of 
ttfee  ScoQck  bcitesfjB  is  AifiafaJ  cxt  the  grooDd  that  the  Scottish 
ism  isc  cie  aimiiiBCradaa  cf  the  Lord's  Snpper  is  objectionabie. 
\cc  f&ic  :c  is  :o  be  lUDders&ood  that  dergrmen  ordained  in 
F"g*iMfc^  or  Imaod  are  ci—prHrd  bj  the  Scotch  bishops  to  ase 
thziC  ofice  £B  their  ordinarr  aunistratioQS  in  their  own  chapeis. 
Nociiinu:  of  dhe  sort  appears  it>  be  alleged.  But  the  Scotch  oflBce 
(s  we  are  ni&raeiiX  ss  osed  on  certain  occasions  at  which  tbe 
dergr  are  oSdally  present.  Now,  it  maj  be  regretted  that  in 
thac  oftce  the  firamers  have  noc  abstained  firom  the  use  of  those 
expressans  whxh  ^ire  a  sacrifioal  character  to  the  holj  comma- 
nixu  becusse, — wmoat  repeatii^wfaat  we  hare  ibrmerlj  observed 
ca  dbe  general  qoestxxu — it  wvxikl  seem  a  more  prudent  and 
charitiibte  moderatiuo  to  tnitafie  the  example  of  the  Church  of 
FjitirfaiHl  on  that  sobbed,  and  not  to  enforce  om  amy  oeeasiouj  as  a 
term  of  oNnmankxu  the  ase  of  language^  the  propriety  of  which 
asaoT  who  are  cordiallT  attached  to  cYenr  sentiment  enunciated 
in  the  Rnglftdi  offce  wooU  qufstion,  and  which  many  more  will 
admit  lo  express  a  Tiew  on  which  orthodox  men  may  entertain 
dififrent  opinions.  But  the  exigence  of  the  Scotch  office  is  a 
hct ;  and  to  abandon  the  use  of  it  formally  and  altogether,  may 
noc  be  quite  so  es^  as  some  persons  in  this  country  seem  to 
imagine,  even  if  the  Scotch  bisliops  thoo^t  it  right  to  do  so. 

\Mth  regard  to  the  prayer  of  the  petition  which  gaTe  rise  to 
this  debate,  it  seems  imposBible  to  do  anything  to  meet  the  case. 
Tboese  English  clergymen  who  wish  to  return  to  this  country 
and  rellnqui:>h  their  connexion  with  a  church  whose  forms  or 
discipline  they  disapprove  o^  may  hare  fiurilities  given  them, 
though  it  is  not  very  obvious  bow  the  Legislature  can  interfere  in 
the  matter.  But  it  seems  perfectly  plain,  that  to  tack  on  the% 
clergymen  and  their  congr^ations  to  the  charge  of  an  English 
bishop  or  metropolitan  is  perfectly  impossible.  An  English 
bishop  can  have  no  jurisdiction  in  ScocIhkL    An  Englisb  cler- 
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gyman  and  congregation  in  Scotland  who  refuse  to  submit  to  the 
authority  of  the  Scotch  bishops  and  canons  are  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  very  anomalous  variety  of  Independent  Dissenters. 
The  whole  Question  is  exceedingly  unfortunate,  although  we  do 
not  doubt  that  the  discussion  may  eventually  lead  to  results  in 
more  ways  than  one  advantageous  to  the  progress  and  stability 
of  that  body,  which  we  cannot  but  regard  as  possessing  the  only 
scriptural  and  apostolical  constitution  of  a  Christian  church  in 
Scotland,  however  charitably  and  kindly  we  should  feel  bound  to 
regard  those  whom  education  and  early  prepossessions  have 
attached  to  the  Presbyterian  form. 

The  copy  of  the  report  we  subjoin  is  reprinted  from  the  English 
Churchman.  It  appears  more  accurate  than  those  which  have 
appeared  in  other  papers.  Lord  Brougham's  notion  of  a  church 
is  sufficiently  amusing. 

PETITION   OF   THE   ENGLISH   SCHISMATICS   IN   SCOTLAND. 

Tuesday. — Lord  Brougham  said  that  this  petition  well  deserved 
the  attention  of  their  lordships,  although  it  was  connected  with  a 
sabject  which  would  not  be  either  attractive  or  interesting  to  their 
lordships.     It  came  from  a  very  respectable  body  of  their  fellow- 
subjects,  members  of  the   United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland, 
settled  in  or  temporarily  resident  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.     In 
order  that  their  lordships,  who  were  probably  as  ignorant  as  he  had 
been  upon  the  subject  until  this  petition  had  been  placed  in  his  hands, 
might  be  enabled  to  understand  the  grievances  of  which  the  peti- 
tioners complained,  he  must  make  a  short  preliminary  statement.     He 
thought  that  he  should  discharge  his  duty  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner  to  the  petitioners,  to  their  lordships,  and  to  his  own  mind,  if, 
instead  of  reading  the  petition,  which  was  well  drawn  and  very  ably 
argued,'he  should  state  the  substance  and  effect  of  it  as  he  went  along. 
He  did  not  profess  to  state  his  opinion  either  in  favour  of,  or  in  op- 
position to  the  petitioners :  he  should  even  abstain  from  stating  what 
his  own  opinion  was  until  he  had  heard  the  question  argued  on  both 
sides,  for  otherwise  he  should  be  acting  on  a  mere  ex-parte  statement, 
and  should  not  be  expressing  an  impartial  judgment.     It  would,  how- 
ever,   be    no    departure    from    the   salutary    rule  which   he    was 
prescribing  to  himself,  if  in  mentioning  what  had  taken  place,  and  in 
giving  a  narrative  of  what  one  of  these  parties  had  done  to  the  other, 
—it  would  be  no  departure,  he  said,  from  this  wholesome  caution,  if, 
in  case  he  found  any  parties  conducting  themselves  rashly,  or  behaving 
in  an  uncharitable,  or  in  an  unchristian,  or  in  an  illegal  manner,  he 
should  freely  express  his  opinions  on  the  facts  contained  in  the  state- 
ments of  the   petitioners,  confirmed  as  they  were  by  the  highest 
judicial  authority  in  the  land.     He  had  before  told  their  lordships 
who  the  petitioners  were.     They  were  members  of  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland,  living  in  Scotland,  temporarily  or  permanently, 
carrying  on  their  worship  in  Scotland  according  to  the  ritual  of  the 
English  Cburchi  professing  their  belief  in  the  tbirty-oioe  articles  of 
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thai  choreh,  usiiig  exdosird  j  the  liturgy  of  that  church ;  that  liinrfj 
which  no  priest,  no  bishop,  no  king,  had  any  right  to  order  them  to 
abandon.  In  Scotland  thej  were  dissenters  and  sectaries,  and  nothiDg; 
more,  although  they  might  be  best  described  by  the  appellation  of 
expatriated  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  There  was  another 
class  of  sectaries  or  dissenters  in  Scotland— for  the  Eptscopaliins 
were  nothing  more  than  such — who,  according  to  the  statement  then 
before  him,  had  taken  a  strange  notion  into  their  heads  that  they 
were  less  sectaries  and  dissenters  than  the  petittoaers.  He  would 
show  their  lordships  what  a  delusion  and  dream  that  notion  was.  He 
had  told  their  lordships,  as  was  the  truth,  that  the  first  of  these  two 
bodies,  namely,  the  petitioners,  beliered  and  subscribed  the  thirty- 
nine  articles  without  qualification  or  reserve,  and  used  the  liturgy  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Not  so  the  other  body.  They  used  t 
liturgy  materially  different,  and  in  that  liturgy  the  present  petitioners 
could  not  concur.  They  would  not  use  it,  first,  because  it  was  not 
the  admirable  liturgy  of  our  church,  and  secondly,  because  it  con- 
laioed  matter  which  they  could  not  tolerate  in  theory,  though  God 
forbid  that  they  should  not  tolerate  it  in  practice. 

Furthermore,  he  would  hare  their  lordships  to  understand  that  the 
history  of  these  two  bodies  was  as  different  as  their  liturgy.  The 
Scottish  Episcopalians  held  that  no  ordination  was  necessary  from 
any  bbhop  of  either  the  English  or  the  Irish  church — they  did  not 
pretend  that  they  could  give  any  orders  in  the  Church  of  England — 
but  they  maintained  that  they  could  give  orders  in  their  own  church. 
The  petitioners,  however,  were  all  ordained  by  bishops  or  archbishops 
of  the  united  Church  of  England  and  Ireland.  Now,  as  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  bodies,  their  lordships  all  knew  that  Episco- 
pacy, which  never  took  deep  root  in  Scotland,  being  quite  alien  from 
the  feeling  of  its  inhabitants,  was,  after  ineffectual  attempts  made  to 
force  it  upon  them  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  finally 
rooted  out  of  that  kingdom  by  the  great  and  glorious  events  which 
took  place  in  1688 — he  meant  our  immortal  revolution.  By  that 
revolution  episcopacy  was  put  down  in  Scotland  and  presbytery  was 
establbhed  in  its  room.  From  the  year  1688  to  1710,  the  church  to 
which  he  had  been  referring  was  subject  to  great  discomfort,  and 
even  to  frequent  interruption.  The  service  at  its  chi4>els  and  meet- 
ings was  often  interrupted,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  for  the  Minis- 
ters of  the  Episcopalian  Church  to  perform  its  serrice,  and  for  its 
lay  members  to  receive,  as  communicants,  the  consolations  of  their 
religion.  In  the  year  171 1  the  lOth  of  Anne,  chapter  7,  was  passed, 
it  put  an  end  to  this  persecution — for  persecution  it  was — and  gave  the 
Episcopalian  clergy  a  right  to  perform  the  religious  service  of  the 
Church  of  England,  according  to  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, they  6rst  qualifying  themselves  by  taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy.  So  matters  went  on  until  the  middle  of  the  I8th 
century,  in  short,  until  the  rebellion  of  1745.  Up  to  that  time  it 
appeared  that  all  the  ministers  who  chose  to  qualify  under  the  Act 
of  Anne  enjoyed  protection  under  it.  Those  ministers  adopted  the 
thirty-nine  articles  and  the  liturgy  of  the  Churph  of  England  and 
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Ireland :  and  they  prayed,  as  in  duty  bound,  for  the  king  and  the 
royal  family,  and  took  the  oaths  of  abjuration  and  supremacy.  Not 
so  the  other  church  ;  and  hence  its  ministers  acquired  the  title  of 
non-jurors.  Immediately  after  the  rebellion  of  1745,  the  19ch 
of  George  II.,  c.  34,  was  passed,  and  in  its  preamble  it  was  stated 
that  the  rebellion  had  been  mainly  caused  by  the  preaching  of  the 
non -jurors,  that  they  had  had  a  great  hand  in  exciting  and  promoting 
it,  and  that,  for  such  reasons,  the  legislature  would  bear  with  them  no 
longer.  Hence  not  only  that  Act  was  passed,  but  also  two  others 
shortly  afterwards  for  the  same  object.  The  principal  provisions  of 
those  Acts  were,  that  not  more  than  five  persons  should  assemble  to 
worship  in  any  private  chapel  under  severe  penalties,  which  he  would 
mention  hereafter,  unless  they  took  the  oaths  of  abjuration  and  supre* 
macy,  and  engaged  to  pray  for  the  king  and  the  royal  family.  If  any 
minister  ofiended  against  these  Acts,  he  was  liable  to  imprisonment 
for  his  first  ofi^ence,  and  to  transportation  for  life  for  his  second ;  and 
other  less  severe  penalties  were  enacted  to  meet  the  offences  of  those 
lay  members  who  attended  at  such  chapels.  Such  was  the  opinion 
held  of  the  non-juring  body  in  the  reign  of  George  II. ;  and,  as  the 
members  of  it  continued  to  abjure,  the  law  remained  unaltered  until 
the  year  1792.  Then  another  Act  was  passed,  which  set  forth  that 
the  non-jurors  had  become  more  trustworthy  and  more  loyal,  and 
therefore  deserved  to  be  freed  from  the  restrictions  of  not  worshipping 
in  greater  numbers  than  five  in  their  churches  and  chapels.  But 
they  still  remained  liable  to  the  oaths  of  abjuration  and  supremacy — 
they  were  still  liable  to  penalties  if  they  did  not  pray  for  the  king  and 
the  royal  family — they  were  still  compelled  to  subscribe  the  thirty-nine 
articles  and  the  dockets  attached  to  them.  If  they  did  not  subscribe 
these  articles,  and  if  they  frequented  their  chapels  and  did  not  pray 
for  the  king  and  the  royal  family,  and  if  they  refused  to  take  the 
oaths  which  he  had  before  enumerated,  they  were  still  subject  to 
penalties,  but  of  a  minor  character.  The  bishop  or  minister  was  to 
be  punished  by  fine  for  his  first  offence,  and  for  his  second  was  liable 
to  suspension  for  three  years  from  his  office.  The  laymen  offending 
against  the  Act  were  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  period  not  exceeding 
two  years.  It  was  therefore  quite  clear  that  at  that  time  the  non- 
juring  body  was  still  under  the  strict  supervision  of  the  Government. 
Though  they  liked  toleration,  they  did  not  like  the  oaths  which  were 
the  price  of  it ;  and  they  continued  fencing  with  them  till  the  year 
1804  before  they  would  come  in.  Then  they  reluctantly  yielded,  and 
declared  that  they  were  perfectly  ready  to  take  the  oaths.  But  they 
accompanied  that  declaration  with  a  private  reservation  in  their  own 
minds,  which  he  held  to  be  highly  derogatory  to  their  character  as 
honest  men.  They  said  privately  among  themselves,  not  openly  to 
the  public,  <'  We  hold  the  thirty-nine  articles  in  conformity  to  a 
book,  entitled  A  LaymajCs  Account,  of  his  Faiths  then  recently 
published."  So  matters  went  on  till  the  year  1840,  when  the 
late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  brought  in  a  Bill  for  the  purpose 
of  extending  certain  privileges  to  the  Dissenters  from  the  Church 
of  Scotland,   meaning    thereby   these  sectaries — for  nothing  more 
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than  sectaries  they  were.  The  Bill  passed,  because  the  objec- 
tions urged  against  it  were  not  valid.  It  gave  power  to  anj  elergj- 
man  who  had  been  ordained  by  a  Scotch  Bishop  to  perform  divioe 
service  for  two  Sundays,  but  not  more,  in  any  diocese  in  England, 
and  to  officiate  afterwards  as  curate  under  certain  restrictions  with 
the  assent  of  the  Bishop.  The  Act  required  the  registration  of  the 
orders  of  a  clergyman,  not  by  a  Scotch  Bishop,  but  by  an  English  or 
Irish  Bishop. 

The  Bishop  of  Exbtbr  rose  to  correct  this  statement,  the  statute 
of  Anne  simply  said  that  the  orders  were  to  be  signed  by  a  Protestant 
Bishop. 

Lord  Brocoham,  in  reply,  maintained  that  the  statnte  of  George  XL 
said  that  no  letter  of  orders  should  be  registered  except  they  were 
granted  by  English  or  Irish  Bishops,  thereby  showing  that  the 
legislature  did  not  recognise  Scotch  Bishops  as  Bishops  at  all.  He 
oame  now  to  the  matter  of  controversy  between  these  two  classes  of 
sectaries;  and  it  consisted  of  this: — The  Scotch  sectaries,  agaiost 
whom  the  petitioners  complained,  calling  themselves  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  Scotland,  which  they  were  not — for  they  were  no  Chareh 
at  all — required  at  first  nothing  more  than  to  be  placed  on  the  saoM 
footing  with  the  petitioners.  But  no  sooner  had  they  obtained  the 
equality  which  they  required  than  they  endeavoured  to  obtain  more, 
—they  sought  to  establish  their  own  ascendancy,  and  thereby  to  pat 
down  the  other  party.  The  way  in  which  they  had  attempted  to 
accomplish  their  object  was  this : — They  made  a  public  declaration 
against  that  party,  and  they  stigmatized  all  who  belonged  to  it  as 
schismatics  and  as  persons  not  connected  with  the  mystic  bod?  of 
Christ.  The  superior  clergy  of  the  episcopal  sect  called  themselves 
Bishops,  and  the  chief  did  not  venture  to  call  himself  Primate,  hot 
he  went  very  near  doing  so,  for  he  was  designated  the  Primus,  and 
this  too  although  there  was,  in  reality,  no  Church  at  ail.  They  had 
used  in  that  declaration  language  which  a  Scotch  judge  acting  jodi- 
cially  had  characterized  as  going  to  an  excess  which  was  quite  unpar- 
donable. [Here  the  noble  and  learned  lord  read  a  long  extract  from 
the  minutes  of  one  of  the  Scotch  courts  condemning  in  very  strong 
terms  the  proceedings  of  the  Episcopalians  against  one  of  these 
petitioners.]  After  alluding  to  a  petition  to  that  court,  in  which 
they  had  called  themselves  "the  Scotch  Episcopal  Chnrch,"  he 
informed  their  lordships  that  the  Scotch  court  had  refused  to  receive 
that  petition,  as  their  lordships  must  refuse  to  receive  it,  if  it  were 
presented  to  them  with  such  a  title.  Those  parties  in  Scotland  were 
sectaries ;  they  were  no  Church  at  all ;  they  were  dissenters,  and 
nothing  more.  They  had  talked, of  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen,  and  of 
the  Bishops  of  that  diocese;  and  the  Court  of  Session  had  very 
properly  said, — '<  There  is  no  such  diocese  as  that  of  Aberdeen, — we 
know  of  no  dioceses  in  Scotland ;  we  have  heard  of  dioceses  in 
England,  but  the  law  of  Scotland  knows  nothing  of  them,  and  does 
not  admit  the  existence  of  Bishops.*' 

He  did  not  intend  to  enter  into  the  theological  arguments  on  this 
subject.    He  was  not  merely  incapablci  he  was  poHiivelj  arefse  in 
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entering  into  them.    He  would  only  state  one  fact  to  show  the  differ- 
ence which  existed  between  the  Liturgies  of  these  two  bodiM,  Mid  la 
excuse  the  petitioners  for  not  making  use  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  other 
body.     But,  first,  he  ought  to  mention  that  this  Scotch  Episcopal 
Church  made  canons  of  its  own.     They  had  a  sort  of  convocation— 
a  convocation  in  which  there  was  no  laity  at  all,  and  which  made  a 
curious  sort  of  canons.     Their  communion  office  differed  as  much  as 
possible  from  that  of  the  Church  of  England.     It  ran  thus,  ^<  Bless 
us,  O  Lord,  and  grant  that  through  Thy  Word  and  Holy  Spirit  these 
creatures  of  bread  and  wine  may  become  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Thy 
truly  beloved  Son."     Not  *^  May  become  to  us/'  as  in  the  Liturgy  of 
the  Church  of  England,  but  "  become"  absolutely.     Now  the  peti- 
tioners might  be  very  bad  theologians,  but  they  dissented  from  this  form 
because  of  its  approximation  to  Romanism.    He  would  not  enter  into 
that.    They  had,  no  doubt,  a  perfect  right  to  hold  their  opinions,  and 
to  retain  their  conscientious  scruples,  but  they  considered  that  if  this 
was  not  entirely  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  it  was  something 
exceedingly  like  it.    That  circumstance  alone  was  sufficient  to  denote 
the  difference  between  the  two  Liturgies — and  for  his  own  part  he 
preferred  the  genuine  Liturgies  of  the  Church  of  England  to  the 
spurious  Liturgy  of  these  sectaries  and  dissenters  from  the  Church  of 
Scotland.      Independently  of  other  acts  of  this  Episcopalian  body, 
which  looked  very  like  sentences  of  exoommunication,   there  was 
another  point  to  which  he  must  direct  the  notice  of  their  lordships, 
and  it  would  be  the  last  subject  of  complaint  on  which  he  should  now 
venture  to  dwell.     When  a  clergyman  ordained  in  England,  after 
residing  for  some  time  in  Scotland,  went  back  to  England,  he  went 
back  of  necessity  to  some  diocese ;  but,  on  his  applying  to  his  Bishop, 
his  Bishop  might  say,  as  some  did  say,  although  others  would  not  say, 
-— '^  I  will  not  give  you  a  licence  to  officiate  in  my  diocese  unless  you 
bring  me  a  testimonial  from  the  Scotch  Bishop  under  whom  you  have 
been  resident."     Now,  in  what  he  had  been  stating  to  the  House  he 
(Lord  Brougham)  had  given,  necessarily,  an  ex  parte  case ;   but  he 
presented  the  petition  for  such  relief  as  the  House  should  think  was 
just.     It  grieved  him  much  to  find  that  these  two  respectable  bodies 
-—for  he  knew  that  there  were  respectable  men  belonging  to  both 
these  bodies  of  dissenters  in  Scotland — should  be  at  variance.     The 
study  of  the  history  of  churches  and  opinions,  with  the  light  cast 
upon  it  by  ancient  and  by  modern  authors,  and  among  them  the  noble 
duke  on  the  cross-bench  (the  Duke  of  Argyll),  who  had  given  to  the 
world  a  most  learned,  able,  and  interesting  work,  would  dispose  one 
to  think  that,  far  from  the  zeal  of  conflicting  sects  and  the  asperity  of 
contending  theologians,  being  proportioned  to  the  distance  of  their 
respective  tenets  from  each  other,  the  fiercest  contention  was  too 
often  found  to  be  where  the  distance  between  the  dogmas  was  the 
least.      The  noble  and  learned  lord,  after  expressing  his  profound 
veneration  and  entire  affection  for  the  English  Church,  so  distin- 
guished for  its  tolerance,  concluded  by  reading  the  prayer  of  the 
petition, — '<  That  their  lordships  would  provide  that  all  clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  on  being  appointed  to  English 
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Chapels  in  Scotland,  may  be  inducted  to  the  charge  of  their  congre- 
gations simply  as  such  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  by  the 
Bishop  from  whom  they  received  ordination,  whether  in  England  or 
In  Ireland ;  or  that  their  lordships  would  sanction  and  recommend 
periodical  visitations  of  English  congregations  in  Scotlaod  by  certain 
Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  not  as  legally  exer- 
cising any  territorial  jurisdiction  in  Scotland,  but  as  ecclesiastically 
exercising  their  episcopal  functions  in  the  congregations,  especially 
in  ordination  and  confirmation ;  or  that  it  might  please  their  lordships 
to  adopt  some  other  course  of  proceeding,  to  place  the  petitioners  on 
such  a  footing  as  would  give  them  all  the  advantages  of  the  discipline 
of  their  own  Church.*' 

The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  (having  apologized  for  the  absence  of  the 
Bishop  of  London)  said  that  he  had  to  suggest  some  grounds  for  not 
acceding  to  the  prayer  of  this  petition.  He  concurred  with  the  noble 
and  learned  lord  in  his  desire  that  the  differences  which  existed, 
though  to  a  far  less  extent  than  the  noble  and  learned  lord's  address 
would  lead  the  House  to  suppose,  might,  by  God*s  blessing,  be  com- 
posed. Neither  did  he  dissent,  in  the  main,  from  the  statement  of  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  as  to  the  position  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
Scotland;  it  was  undoubtedly  a  dissenting  body,  it  had  no  fixed 
status  by  law,  it  was  unendowed,  unestablished,  unprotected.  But  it 
could  hardly  be  expected  that  he  should  likewise  assent  to  the  further 
statement  that  it  was,  therefore,  no  church  at  all.  The  noble  and 
learned  lord  might  as  justly  lay  it  down  that  therefore  the  Church  of 
Christ  did  not  exist  in  the  world  till  the  fourth  century,  and  did  not 
exist  now  in  countries  where  it  was  not  established  and  endowed  by 
law.  He  (the  Bishop  of  Salisbury)  begged  to  remark  that  it  was 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  10th  of  Anne  prescribed  the  U9e 
of  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  as  a  condition  of  tolera- 
tion. He  would  also  say,  that  while  it  was  natural  for  us  to  value 
the  liturgy  of  which  we  had  enjoyed  the  blessing  from  our  earliest 
years,  complete  identity  of  liturgical  forms  was  not  essential  to  com- 
munion. It  might  be,  indeed,  that  the  liturgy  of  a  church  might  be 
so  framed  as  to  contradict  the  most  sacred  truths  held  by  another 
church ;  the  discussion  of  that  subject  would  be  unsuitable  in  this 
House ;  but  he  would  remark,  that  men  of  talent  and  piety,  second  to 
none  now  living,  had  avowed  their  preference  to  the  Scotch  liturgy 
over  our  own,  and  many  clergymen  had  maintained  that  it  did  not 
express  doctrines  different  from  those  of  our  own  Articles.  (The 
right  rev.  prelate  here  read  a  letter  from  a  clergyman  who  had 
seceded  in  Scotland,  in  which,  as  we  understood,  the  wg^r  expressed 
his  opinion  that  the  clause  in  the  Communion  Oflnce  which  was 
objected  to  was  explained  by  other  clauses  in  the  service.  He  also 
read  a  statement  with  regard  to  the  statistics  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Scotland.)  In  the  debate  in  that  House  on  the  bill  of  1792,  one 
of  the  greatest  ornaments  who  ever  sat  on  the  bishops'  bench,  Bishop 
Horsley,  said,  with  respect  to  episcopacy  in  Scotland: — "The  credit 
of  episcopacy  will  never  be  advanced  by  the  scheme  of  supplying  the 
episcopalian  congregations  in  Scotland  with  pastors  of  our  ordination ; 
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and  for  this  reason,  that  it  would  be  an  imperfecti  crippled  episcopacy, 
that  would  be  thus  upheld  in  Scotland.  When  a  clergyman  ordained 
by  one  of  us  settles  as  a  pastor  of  a  congregation  in  Scotland,  he  is 
out  of  the  reach  of  our  authority.  We  have  no  authority  there ;  we 
can  have  no  authority  there;  the  legislature  can  give  us  no  authority 
there.  The  attempt  to  introduce  anything  of  an  unauthorized  political 
episcopacy  in  Scotland  would  be  a  direct  infringement  of  the  Union.*' 
The  noble  and  learned  lord,  (Lord  Brougham,)  who  had  stated,  erro- 
neously, that  there  were  no  bishops  in  Scotland,  but,  correctly,  that 
there  were  none  established  and  endowed  by  law,  might  have  gone 
further,  and  added  that  the  Act  of  Union  had  provided  that  there 
could  be  no  bishops  there  established  by  law ;  and,  therefore,  that  the 
prayer  of  this  petition  was  for  an  infringement  of  the  Act  of  Union. 
[Lord  Brougham. — It  does  not  call  for  the  establishment  of  bishops.] 
It  must  mean  that  the  House  was  to  sanction,  by  legislative  autho- 
rity, visitations  by  bishops.  He  (the  Bishop  of  Salisbury)  would  not 
hesitate  to  express  his  sympathy  for  a  church  in  the  situation  of  the 
episcopal  church  in  Scotland ;  it  did  not  forfeit  its  title  to  our  re- 
spect because  it  was  not  endowed  or  established  by  law,  and  he  be- 
lieved it  to  hold  all  the  fundamental  verities  of  the  Christian  faith. 
He  loved  and  honoured  the  church  to  which  he  belonged  ;  he  valued 
the  liturgy  which  it  was  his  privilege  to  minister — valued  it  as  much 
as  any  of  those  who  would  now  come  forward  to  claim  its  exclusive 
use — perhaps  better  than  some  of  them ;  but  if  everything  which 
could  be  alleged  against  the  Church  of  England  were  to  be  dragged 
before  their  lordships  with  the  perverse  ingenuity  with  which  spots 
that  might  perhaps  be  found  in  the  Sister  Church  of  Scotland  had 
been,  he  knew  not  (so  we  understood)  that  a  less  forcible  case  would 
be  produced.  But  it  was  not  on  grounds  like  these  that  the  prelates, 
or  the  great  body  of  the  Church  of  England,  whatever  might  be  the 
aberrations  of  feeling  or  of  judgment  in  individual  minds,  would  place 
themselves  in  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  a  church  which  had  been 
solemnly,  and  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  recognised  as  in  commu- 
nion with  us. 

The  Earl  of  Suffolk  said  a  few  words,  in  which  he  was  under- 
stood to  represent  the  inconvenience  of  such  a  discussion  as  this, 
when  the  question  only  was  that  the  petition  do  lie  on  the  table. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  fully  approved  of  the  excellent 
speech  of  the  right  rev.  prelate  who  had  just  sat  down  ;  at  the  same 
time  he  could  not  help  expressing  his  deep  regret  that  this  subject 
had  been  brought  under  their  lordships'  consideration.  He  might, 
perhaps,  relieve  this  discussion,  as  far  as  regarded  that  portion  of  the 
petition  which  prayed  that  a  clergyman  might  be  inducted  simply  as 
such  by  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  stating  that  as 
he  (the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury)  thought  more  of  his  successor 
than  of  himself,  he  could  not  allow  any  arrangement  to  be  made 
which  would  devolve  upon  such  successor  the  cure  of  Scotland  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  cure  of  his  principality.  He  agreed  most 
heartily  in  the  sympathy  which  had  been  expressed  for  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  Scotland,  because  be  believed  that  church  to  be  in  full 
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communion  with  the  Church  of  England ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
must  also  express  sympathy  for  the  residents  in  Scotland  who  sab- 
scribed  to  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  should  en- 
deavour, as  far  as  possible,  to  take  away  one  of  the  grievances  of  the 
petitioners,  by  admitting  to  officiate  in  his  diocese  any  minister  of  the 
English  or  Irish  church  coming  from  Scotland  (provided  he  could 
produce  testimonials  as  to  character  and  qualifications,)  although  such 
minister  might  not  have  a  certificate  from  a  Scottish  bishop. 

The  Bishop  of  Worcester  expressed  his  concurrence  in  the  prayer 
of  the  petition,  and  agreed  with  the  most  rev.  prelate  with  respect  to 
the  reception  of  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  who  had  offi* 
elated  in  Scotland  under  the  circumstances  he  had  referred  to. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  said  that  as  it  was  the  right  and  dotj  of  that 
House,  as  one  branch  of  the  legislature,  to  legislate  on  the  ecclesias- 
tical government  of  the  English  church,  their  lordships  could  not  be 
surprised  if  English  clergymen  living  in  Scotland,  and  suffering  under 
a  great  grievance,  should  apply  to  that  House,  and  he  trusted  that  the 
grievance  would  not  be  found  to  continue  after  the  Christian  and 
excellent  speech  of  the  most  rev.  primate.  To  show  that  the 
grievance  complained  of  was  a  real  grievance,  the  noble  duke  re- 
ferred to  the  case  of  Sir  W.  Dunbar,  who,  having  been  ordained  by  the 
Bishop  of  London,  officiated  in  Scotland,  and  was  requested  with  his 
congregation  to  join  the  Episcopalian  Church  of  Scotland.  He  agreed, 
on  certain  conditions ;  one  of  which  was,  that  he  should  be  entitled  to 
use  exclusively  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England.  Sir  W.  Dunbar 
and  his  congregation  conceived  that  by  certain  acts  on  the  part  of  the 
bishop  in  Scotland  the  conditions  had  been  infringed,  and  on  that 
account  they  resolved  to  separate  themselves  from  the  union.  The 
bishop  (Skinner)  then  published,  not  only  in  his  own  diocese,  but  all 
over  the  Christian  world,  a  document  which  had  been  condemned  by 
the  highest  judicial  authority  in  Scotland,  as  containing  language  of 
an  unpardonable  character,  and  the  question  respecting  that  excom- 
munication was  likely  to  come  on  appeal  before  their  lordships'  house. 
He  understood  that  the  episcopal  clergymen  now  complaining  had  no 
wish  to  interfere  with  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  issuing  ex- 
communications in  the  sense  that  the  clergyman  so  excommunicated 
should  cease  to  hold  communion  with  it,  but  they  objected  to  excom- 
munication being  published  against  their  holding  the  office  of  minis- 
ters in  the  Christian  Church  all  over  the  world ;  and  thej  would  fetl 
it  to  be  a  most  intolerable  grievance  if  the  Most  Rev.  Prelate  should 
sanction  the  principle  of  treating  excommunicated  Scottish  Episco- 
palian clergymen  as  excommunicated  in  this  country.  He  denied 
the  right  of  any  persons  to  pretend  to  excommunicate  clergymen  not 
belonging  to  their  own  church,  and  that  was  the  point  of  which  the 
petitioners  complained.  The  Right  Rev.  Prelate  (Salisbury)  who 
spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Bishop  of  London  had  argued  that,  although 
the  bishops  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  were  not  established,  yet  they 
were  true  bishops  of  the  Christian  Church.  He  (the  Duke  of  Argyll) 
for  one,  acknowledged  them  to  be  so.  He  was  not  prepared  to  say, 
that  because  a  church  was  not  established,  it  had  therefore  no  right 
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to  spiritual  jurisdiction.  He  was  one  of  those  who  maintained  that 
such  a  body  had  a  right  to  act  independently  of  any  act  of  the  legis- 
lature.  But  he  denied  the  right  of  anybody  to  pretend  to  excom- 
municate a  clergyman  who  did  not  belong  to  that  body.  And  it  was 
that  grievance  that  the  petitioners  complained  of.  It  was  a  matter  of 
perfect  indiiference  to  him,  as  a  presbyterian^  how  this  petition  was 
treated  by  the  Right  Rev.  Prelates.  The  day  was  now  past  when 
the  excommunication  of  a  bishop  could  be  of  any  effect ;  as  a  Romanist 
had  said,  the  thunder  of  the  Vatican  was  now  as  powerless  as  the 
thunder  of  a  theatre. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  hoped  that  there  was  no  member  of  the 
Church  of  England  who  entertained  any  contempt  of  the  rights  of 
the  parties  to  whom  the  noble  duke  had  alluded.  The  noble  duke 
had  spoken  with  kindness,  but  he  thought  that  the  noble  duke  was  a 
little  mistaken  on  this  subject,  and  especially  when  he  spoke  of  the 
days  having  gone  by  when  the  excommunication  of  a  bishop  was  of 
moment,  and  that  it  was  now  as  harmless  as  the  thunder  of  a  theatre. 
He  (the  Bishop  of  Exeter)  should  rejoice  if  some  step  were  taken 
which  would  deprive  an  excommunication  of  the  Church  of  all 
temporal  effect.  The  noble  duke  might  not  think  much  of  an  ex- 
communication proceeding  on  right  grounds,  but  he  could  tell  him 
that  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  would  regard  such  an 
excommunication  as  far  more  serious  than  any  punishment  which  the 
law  of  man  could  inflict.  He  (the  Bishop  of  Exeter)  must  remark, 
that  these  petitioners  called  themselves  by  a  name  to  which  thej 
were  not  entitled.  Thev  called  themselves  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  residing  in  Scotland.  If  they  were  Englishmen  or  Irish- 
men who  had  gone  to  Scotland  for  a  short  time,  without  any  inten- 
tion of  remaining  there^  he  should  have  been  quite  prepared  to 
recognise  them  as  members  of  the  Church  of  England  or  of  Ireland 
residing  in  Scotland.  But  he  could  not  recognise  persons  in  the 
position  of  the  petitioners  (settled  residents  in  Scotland)  as  members 
of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Church  of  England  was  a  local 
Church.  It  was  true  that  it  was  a  branch  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church ;  but  beyond  its  own  limits,  it  had  no  power  whatever.  If 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  removed  from  this  country,  and 
settled  in  Scotland,  they  must  be  considered  as  members  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland ;  they  were  bound  to  conform  to  that  branch  of 
the  Holy  and  Apostolic  Church.  No  man  who  read  the  Articles  of 
the  Church  could  entertain  any  doubt  upon  that  point.  The  Chureh 
of  Scotland  had  a  right  to  have  its  own  rites  and  ceremonies  in  its 
own  district.  If  any  one  who  had  subscribed  to  the  Thirty*nine 
Articles  denied  that,  he  (the  Bishop  of  Exeter)  should  feel  it  his 
duty  to  commence  proceedings  against  him.  If,  then,  these  petitioners 
were  not  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  they  had  no  right  to 
call  upon  their  lordships  to  interfere  with  the  discipline  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  with  which  their  lordships  had  as  much  a  right  to  inter- 
fere as  they  had  with  regard  to  the  Church  of  America.  Their  lord- 
ships had  no  right  whatever  to  legislate  for  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Lord  Brougham.— Call  it  the  Church  «<  in"  Scotland. 
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The  Bishop  of  Exeter.— I  will  call  it  what  1  please.  The  noble 
and  learned  lord  has  made  two  speeches  already. 

Lord  Brougham.— It  will  be  contrary  to  Act  of  Parliament  if  you 
do  not  call  it  the  Church  in  Scotland. 

The  Bishop  of  Exetkr.— If  I  am  speaking  contrary  to  Act  of 
Parliament,  perhaps  the  noble  and  learned  lord  will  move  that  my 
words  be  taken  down. 

Lord  Brougham. — Oh,  no! 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  then  went  on  to  say  that  the  Church  of 
Scotland  was  circumstanced  in  a  totally  different  manner  from  the 
Church  of  England.     At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  Church  of 
England  was  bound  by   iU  highest  duties  to  cast  off  allegiance  to 
James  II.     But  that  was  not  the  case  with  the  Church  of  ScotUod. 
James  II.  had  not  trampled  on  the  rights  of  the  Church  of  Scotland; 
on  the  contrary,  he  had  shown  himself  to  be  a  most  violent  supporter  of 
that  church.     That  church  itself  did  not  seek  for  his  support,  it  was 
voluntarily  given.     The  Church  of  Scotland  was  placed  in  the  fall 
position   of  a  tolerated  church.     More  than  that,  that  church  had 
never  asked  to  enjoy.     He  was  quite  sure  that  their  lordships  woold 
never  seek  to  deprive  the  Church  of  Scotland  of  the  privileges  which 
belonged  to  a  tolerated  church.     But  the  petitioners  prayed  their 
lordships  to  interfere  with  these  privileges,  and  he  was,  therefore,  of 
opinion  that  their  lordships  could  not  grant  their  request.     When 
Charles  II.  was  eager  to  give  a  fixed  liturgy  to  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, he  wished  that  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  shoukl  be 
introduced.     The    Scottish    bishops   said,  "We  will   not  have  the 
English  liturgy  ;  we  have  a  high  opinion  of  that  liturgy ;  but  there 
are  parts  of  it  in  which  we  think  there  are  deficiencies.     We  will 
supply  those  deficiencies  for  ourselves.     We  will  at  the  same  time 
assert  the  liberty  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  by  not  inflicting  it  upon 
the  members  of  the  church."     The  Scottish  church  then,  with  great 
liberality,  permitted  a  clergyman  to  use  either  the  First  Prayer  Book 
of  Edward  the  Sixth   or  that  of  Charles  the  Second.     The  First 
Liturgy  of  Edward  VI.  was  the  foundation  of  the  Litui^y  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland ;  and  he  might  remind  their  lordships  that  that 
Liturgy  had  received  the  preference  of  Bishops  Stillingfieet,  Home, 
Bull,  and  many  other  eminent  divines  of  the  Church  of  England. 
He  might  observe  that  there  was  nothing  insidious  in  calling  Bishop 
Skinner  the  Primus  of  the  Church  of  Scotland;  the  title  attached  to 
his  epispocal  office  was,  and  had  been,  from  the  earliest  age  of  that 
church,  the  title  of  Primus. 

Lord  Brougham. — The  Revolution  abolished  all  that. 
The  Bishop  of  Exeter.— He  cared  not  for  the  Revolution  and  be 
cared  not  for  the  noble  and  learned  lord's  contradiction,  altfaoagh 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  might  be  much  more  formidable  than  the 
Revolution.  He  repeated,  that  the  title  of  the  principal  bishop  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  had  been  Primus,  and  not  Primate,  from  th^ 
earliest  period.  He  fouud  that  Bishop  Horsley  had  expressed  this 
opinion  of  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  : — 

*^  With  respeci  1q  the  comparative  merit  of  the  two  offices  for 
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England  and  Scotland,  I  have  no  scruple  in  declaring  to  you  what 
some  years  since  I  declared  to  Bishop  Abernethy  Drummond, — that 
I  think  the  Scotch  office  more  conformable  to  the  primitive  models, 
and,  in  my  judgment,  more  edifying,  than  that  which  we  now  use; 
insomuch  that,  were  I  at  liberty  to  follow  my  own  private  judgment, 
I  would  myself  use  the  Scotch  office  in  preference.  The  alterations 
which  were  made  in  the  Communion  Service  as  it  stood  in  the  first 
book  of  Edward  VI.,  to  humour  the  Calvinists,  were,  in  my  opinion, 
much  for  the  worse;  nevertheless  I  think  our  present  office  very 
good,  our  form  of  consecration  of  the  elements  is  sufficient ;  I  mean 
that  the  elements  are  consecrated  by  it,  and  made  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  in  the  sense  in  which  our  Lord  himself  said  the  bread  and 
wine  were  his  body  and  blood." 

Having  this  authority,  he  (the  Bishop  of  Exeter)  was  content  to 
hear  the  petitioners,  and  even  the  noble  and  learned  lord,  talk  of  the 
Scotch  office  as  favouring  transubstantiation.  He  complained  that 
the  petitioners  acted  with  unfairness  in  representing  that  the  clergy- 
men of  the  Church  of  Scotland  subscribed  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
with  a  mental  reservation,  and  that,  in  giving  an  extract  from  Skinner^s 
Annais,  the  petitioners  gave  only  so  much  as  favoured  their  own 
views,  while  by  continuing  the  extract  they  would  have  contradicted 
the  reproach  they  wished  to  cast  upon  that  church.  Skinner  went 
on  to  say,  after  the  passages  quoted  by  the  petitioners,  that — 

**  Some  of  the  greatest  divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  Poinet, 
Andrews,  Laud,  Heylin,  Mede,  Taylor,  Bull,  Johnson,  and  many 
others,  have  asserted  and  maintained  the  doctrine  which,  in  that  office 
(the  first  reformed  liturgy  of  England),  is  reduced  to  practice.  Yet 
these  divines  did  all  subscribe  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  must 
therefore  have  understood  them  consistently  with  their  belief  of  the 
commemorative  sacrifice  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  using  the  present 
liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  as  comprehending  it.  Our  sub* 
scribing  them  in  Scotland  cannot  then  be  justly  interpreted  as  an  in- 
consistency with  it,  since  our  belief  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
corrupt  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  which,  with  all  the  other  errors  and 
corruptions  of  Rome,  none  more  heartily  renounce  and  detest  than 
we  in  Scotland  do,  with  safety  always  to  those  truly  Catholic  primi- 
tive doctrines  and  practices  whereof  these  errors  and  novelties  are  the 
corruption.'' 

He  begged  to  tell  their  lordships  that  the  American  church,  which 
bad  sprung  up  only  since  the  declaration  of  independence,  had  adopted 
the  first  liturgy  of  Edward  VL,  which,  as  he  had  said,  was  the  founda* 
tion  of  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  It  was  positively  true 
that  the  Church  of  Scotland  could  not  enforce  its  canons  by  any  tem- 
poral penalties,  but  it  could  enforce  them  by  spiritual  penalties,  and, 
indeed,  was  bound  to  enforce  them  by  ecclesiastical  censures  of  the 
very  highest  character — if  necessary,  even  by  excommunication.  He 
would  not  enter  upon  the  question  which  was  about  to  come  before 
their  lordships  in  the  legal  form  of  an  appeal.  His  principle  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  law  of  man.  He  rested  entirely  upon  the  law 
of  the  church ;  and  he  said  that,  whether  the  law  of  the  land  did  or 
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did  not  recognise  the  church  as  having  bishops,  and  those  bishops  at 
having  the  right  to  enforce  the  canons  of  the  charch,  the  law  of 
Christ  did  recognise  that  right,  and  he  trusted  the  bishops  would 
continue  to  exercise  it,  whatever  might  be  the  temporal  conseqoeDces. 

After  a  few  words  from  Lord  Brougham,  which  were  entirelj  in* 
audible  in  the  gallery, 

The  Bishop  of  Cashel  said  he  had  given  his  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  difference  between  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
Scotland,  and  the  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland,  in 
consequence  of  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  Bishop  Low,  who 
requested  his  (the  Bishop  of  Cashel's)  opinion  on  the  matter.  In 
his  answer  to  that  prelate  he  said  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  express 
his  fellow-feeling  with  those  in  Scotland  who  were  champions  of  the 
truth,  as  well  as  with  lovers  of  the  truth  in  England.  He  bj  no 
means  held  the  opinion  that  members  of  (he  Church  of  England  in 
Scotland  were  bound  to  maintain  connexion  with  the  Scotch  Epis- 
copal Church,  if  that  church  were  erroneous  in  doctrine,  any  more 
than  they  were  bound  to  hold  connexion  with  the  Church  of  Rome, 
or  any  other  episcopal  church  that  was  erroneous  in  doctrine.  He 
maintained  that  no  member  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland  could  justify  separation  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  if  at  the 
same  time  he  held  communion  with  a  church  in  Scotland  that  was 
erroneous  in  doctrine.  He  (the  Bishop  of  Cashel)  thought  he  no 
more  sinned  against  church  discipline  and  authority  by  refusing  to 
join  in  communion  with  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  because 
he  thought  it  to  be  erroneous,  than  he  did  by  refusing  to  join  the 
Church  of  Rome,  or  the  Episcopal  Church  of  France.  The  whole 
question  was  whether  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  when 
they  passed  into  Scotland,  were  to  be  debarred  from  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion  according  to  their  conscience,  because  there  was  an 
episcopal  church  there  which  set  up  another  standard  of  doctrine. 
The  right  rev.  prelate  had  spoken  of  two  Books  of  Common  Prayer 
in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  as  if  both  had  been  alike  in  doctrine  and 
authority.  He  (the  Bishop  of  Cashel)  would  remind  the  right  rev. 
prelate  that  the  iirst  book  which  was  adopted  in  1549,  though  a  won- 
derful production  in  its  day,  when  the  reformers  first  opened  their 
eyes  to  Romish  errors,  contained  some  remnants  of  popery,  which 
the  reformers  afterwards  expunged.  In  that  book  the  communion 
was  called  the  mass ;  the  words  <<  altar*'  and  "  sacrifice"  were  uni- 
formly used  throughout,  and  other  expressions  in  unison  with  those 
doctrines.  But,  in  1552,  when  the  reformers  received  more  light, 
they  revised  that  prayer  book,  and  brought  forward  one  less  in  con- 
formity with  the  doctrines  of  Rome.  He  knew  that  that  admirable 
and  learned  critic.  Bishop  Horsley,  had  spoken  in  praise  of  that  first 
book  of  Edward  VI.,  but  that  was  no  reason  why  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  should  be  constrained  to  use  it  in  preference  to 
one  which  they  approved  of.  But  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland 
were  not  satisfied  with  going  back  to  the  prayer  book  of  Edward  VL| 
but  they  had  actually  altered  that  book  so  as  to  make  it  speak  more 
like  transubstantiatioQ  than  any  formulary  used  in  any  Protestant 
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church.  They  had  also  altered  a  canon  in  such  a  way  that  the  bishop 
had  the  power  of  introducing  Romish  forms  of  communion,  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  the  congregation.  He  thought  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  Scotland  had  a  right  to  have  the  church  ser- 
vices carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  forms  of  the  Church  of 
England.  And  if  a  clergyman  celebrated  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  according  to  those  forms,  he  ought  not  to  be  liable  to  censure, 
and  when  he  left  Scotland  he  should  not  on  that  account  be  objected 
to  by  any  of  our  bishops.  Truth  and  order  were  essential  to  the 
church  of  Christ,  and  neither  of  them  should  be  sacrificed.  If,  then, 
the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  turned  away  from  the  truth,  and 
introduced  into  its  services  language  that  spoke  more  like  transub- 
stantiation  than  anything  ever  spoken  by  any  church  except  the 
Church  of  Rome,  he  should  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  separate  from 
her,  though  that  separation  should  involve  the  entire  absence  of 
episcopal  superintendence.  If  asked  his  opinion  on  the  subject,  he 
should  say,  *'  Come  out  from  her  and  be  separate."  The  Episcopal 
Church  of  Scotland  was  not  only  disorderly  in  her  episcopal  pedigree, 
but,  what  was  still  worse,  she  was  unsound  in  doctrine,  and  was 
going  back  still  more  to  popery,  instead  of  throwing  off  anything  of 
popish  error  that  might  still  remain. 

Earl  MiNTo  entreated  their  lordships  to  exercise  caution  in  any 
steps  they  might  take  on  this  subject.  He  merely  wished  to  protest 
against  the  idea  that  there  was  in  Scotland  an  episcopalian  church  on 
any  other  footing  than  that  of  any  other  sect.  He  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  members  of  that  religious  body  in  Scotland  did  not  labour 
under  certain  grievances  and  disadvantages  which  it  might  be  well,^ 
if  possible,  to  remedy  ;  but  he  did  not  wish  that  any  steps  should  be 
taken  in  order  to  that  end  which  might  involve  an  infringement  of 
the  Act  of  Union.  With  respect  to  an  observation  which  had  fallen 
in  the  course  of  the  debate  from  the  right  rev.  prelate  opposite,  he 
could  only  say  that  he  had  never  heard  it  asserted  until  to-night  that 
the  revolution  in  England  had  been  effected  by  the  church. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  explanation,  begged  leave  to  say  that 
he  had  never  stated  that  the  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  had 
effected  the  Revolution  in  England.  He  had  said  that  the  bishops 
had  favoured  it  in  England,  while  in  Scotland  they  had  resisted  it 

The  Duke  of  Bucclbuch,  who  was  very  indistinctly  heard,  was 
understood  to  say  that  the  Episcopalians  in  Scotland  did  not  assume 
for  their  religion  any  right  or  statw  as  the  established  church  of 
that  country.  They  were  Episcopalian  Protestants  in  full  communion 
with  the  Church  of  England,  and  having  all  the  different  orders 
necessary  to  constitute  an  Episcopalian  church;  but  they  did  not 
meddle  in  political  affairs,  nor  did  they  desire  to  interfere  in  any 
sense  with  the  state.  They  were  satisfied  to  remain  as  they  at  present 
were,  and  only  wished  to  be  allowed  to  exercbe  in  harmony  and  con- 
cord that  form  of  worship  which  in  their  conscience  they  believed  to 
be  the  best.  He  entirely  repudiated  the  idea  that  in  the  form  of 
their  liturgy  there  was  anything  that  could  imply  any  participation  in 
the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome.     The  fact  that  clergymen  of  the 
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church  of  England,  men  of  ability,  and  who  were  profound  scholars, 
as  ardent  supporters  of  the  church  of  England  as  any  prelate  in  that 
house,  were  in  the  constant  habit  of  undertaking  the  cure  of  souls  in 
Scotland,  and  that  they  were  themselves  ultimately  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  bishops  in  that  country,  was  to  him  sufficient  attestation 
that  there  could  not  be  in  the  form  of  their  liturgy  anything  that 
could  favour  such  a  supposition  of  error  as  had  been  alluded  to  by 
the  Right  Rev.  Prelate  (the  Bishop  of  Cashel.)  He  deeply  regretted 
that  the  episcopalian  protestants  in  Scotland  should  be  exposed  to  any 
grievances  whatsoever,  but  he  did  not  see  how  that  house  could  inter- 
fere in  their  behalf  unless  by  disturbing  the  stipulations  of  the  Union, 
a  proceeding  which  he  was  sure  would  be  viewed  with  great  disfavour, 
not  only  in  England  but  in  Scotland. 

Lord  Brougham  explained  that  what  he  had  stated  on  this  subject 
at  an  earlier  period  of  the  debate  was,  that  the  bishops  of  the  church 
in  Scotland  would  not  grant  the  testimonial  required  by  some  of  the 
English  bishops  before  inducting  a  clergyman  who  had  been  pre- 
sented to  a  living  in  their  diocese,  unless  he  had  previously  signed  a 
Scotch  canon  expressing  entire  belief  and  approval  of  the  Scottish 
liturgy. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford. — He  had  no  idea,  when  he  entered  the 
house,  of  taking  part  in  the  present  discussion,  nor  should  be  have 
done  so  were  it  not  for  the  remarks  which  had  fallen  from  his  Right 
Rev.  brother  (the  Bishop  of  Cashel),  remarks  to  which,  he  must  say, 
he  had  listened  with  great  pain  and  regret.  He  now,  however,  felt 
that  it  would  be  wholly  impossible  for  him  to  allow  the  speech  of  the 
Right  Rev.  Prelate  to  go  to  the  country  without  offering  a  few  words 
by  way  of  earnest  remonstrance,  and  he  hoped  by  way  of  explanation 
as  well.  The  question  was  one  of  grave  interest  and  of  most  serious 
importance — and  he  hoped  their  lordships  would  pardon  him  if  he 
ventured  to  trespass  for  a  few  moments  on  their  attention  while  he 
briefly  expressed  his  opinions  with  respect  to  it.  The  reason  why  he 
desired  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  speech  of  the  Right  Rev.  Prelate 
was,  that  he  felt  it  impossible  to  conceive  how  anything  could  be 
more  calculated  to  do  away  with  the  beneficial  and  healing  effects 
which  he  had  hoped  would  have  followed  from  the  judicious  observa- 
tions with  which  the  Most  Rev.  Primate  bad  opened  his  address, 
than  the  whole  tone  of  argument  and  assertion  in  which  the  Right 
Rev.  Prelate  subsequently  ventured  to  express  himself.  The  Most 
Rev.  Prelate  (the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury)  had  stated  in  the  course 
of  his  address  that  the  Episcopal  church  of  Scotland  was  in  full  com- 
munion with  the  church  of  England,  and  that  he  sympathised  with  it 
in  consequence ;  and  the  Most  Rev.  Prelate  then  went  on  to  express 
an  earnest,  pious,  and  loving  hope  that  the  further  discussion  of  this 
question  would  tend  to  clear  away  the  difficulties  with  which  it 
was  unhappily  beset,  and  to  promote  a  feeling  of  brotherly  love 
between  two  churches  which  differed  in  no  substantial  respect,  but 
which,  on  the  contrary,  were  united  indissolubly  by  the  bond  of  a 
common  faith.  He  had  listened  with  the  profoundest  gratification  to 
these  sentiments  from  the  lips  of  the  Most  Rev.  Prelate,  and  it  wa« 
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with  proportionate  pain  that  he  saw  his  Right  Rev.  brother  (the 
Bishop  of  Cashel)  rise  in  his  place  a  few  minutes  afterwards  and 
heard  him  assert  that  that  church,  which  the  Most  Rev.  Prelate  had 
distinctly  averred  to  be  in  full  and  direct  communion  with  the  church 
of  England,  was,  in   its  authorized  form  of  administering  the  Lord's 
Supper,  distinctly  Popish ;  nay,  more,  he  went  further,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  assert  that  its  service  was  more  ultra-Roman  than  any 
liturgy  of  any  other  Protestant  communion  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
To  this  assertion   he  listened  with  the  deepest  pain,  for  he  could  not 
understand  how  the  Right  Rev.  Prelate  could  have  reconciled  himself 
to  a  view  of  the  question  which   was  at  direct  variance  with  the 
opinions  of  the  best  and  greatest  men  that  the  church  of  England  had 
ever  produced.     The  Most  Rev.  Prelate  (the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury) had  stated  that  the  church  in  Scotland  was  in  full  communion 
with  the  church  of  England ;  and,  in  so  saying,  he  had  uttered  a 
sentiment  which  was  in  complete  accordance  with  the  views  of  the 
great  lights  of  the  English  church  in  all  ages.     Bishop  Horsley  had 
placed  the  same  opinion  on  record,  and   had  expressly  stated  that 
'<  Clergymen  of  the  church  of  England,  exercising  their  functions  in 
Scotland,  without  uniting  with  the  Scotch  bishops,  were  doing  nothing 
better  than   keeping  alive  a  schism."     Lord  Stowell,  whose  official 
opinion  had  been  solicited  on  the  question,  had  uttered  a  similar 
sentiment,  and  the  whole  succession  of  testimony  had  been  in  the 
same  direction  from  the  earliest  period  down  to  the  days  of  the  Most 
Reverend  Prelate  the  late  lamented  Primate  of  England,  whose  words 
were  as  follows : — *'  The  Episcopal  church  of  Scotland  is  in  com- 
munion with  the  united  church  of  England  and  Ireland.     Of  congre- 
gations  in    Scotland,   not   acknowledging   the  jurisdictions   of  her 
bishops,  yet  calling  themselves  Episcopalians,  we  know  nothing." 
And  in  the  teeth  of  such  testimony  was  it  a  light  and  trivial  matter 
that  a  member  of  the  Right  Rev.  Prelate's  bench  should  stand  up 
amongst  their  lordships  and  assert  that  such  a  church  was  Roman  in 
its  doctrines — that  it  was  sinful  to  hold  communion  with  it,  and  that 
he  could  apply  to  it  no  other  language  than  that  of  the  Scriptures — 
*<  Come  out  of  it,  come  out  of  it,  and  be  ye  separate  ?"     The  records 
of  history  were  utterly  abhorrent  to  such  a  sentiment.     They  proved 
beyond  all  controversy  that  the  Episcopal  church  of  Scotland  had 
always  been  in  communion  with  the  church  of  England,  and  shattered 
into  pieces  the  argument  of  the  Right  Rev.  Prelate.     So  much  for 
the  question  in  its  historic  aspect. 

But  with  respect  to  the  form  of  liturgy,  what  would  their  lordships 
say  when  they  were  told  that  it  was  a  special  point  of  doctrine  in  the 
Roman  church  to  reject  the  words  and  the  prayer,  for  containing 
which  the  liturgy  of  the  Episcopal  church  of  Scotland  was  said  to  be 
Roman  ?  Everybody  knew  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman-catholic 
church  was  that  at  the  prayer  of  consecration  a  material  change,  not 
to  be  appreciated  by  the  senses,  took  place  in  the  elements,  the  sub- 
stance being  changed  but  the  quality  remaining  unaltered.  In  the 
liturgy  of  the  Episcopalian  church  of  Scotland  there  was,  after  the 
consecration,  a  prayer  that  the  Holy  Ghost  would  vouchsafe  to  change 
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the  elements,  but  such  a  prayer  the  Romao  church  would  altogether 
repudiate  and  reject,  its  doctrine  being  that  at  the  moment  of  cod- 
secration  transubstantiation  had  already  taken  place.     The  prayer  io 
the   Scottish  service  was  of  Oriental  origin ;    that  in   the  Eogiisli 
service  was  derived  from  the   Missal ;  and  yet  the  prayer  in  the 
Scottish  liturgy  was  made  a  pretext  on  which  to  establish  a  charge  of 
Romanism  against  that  church.     Anything  more  absurd  or  incon- 
sistent it  is  impossible  to  imagine.     In  the  Scottish  Catechism  it  was 
expressly  stated  that  there  was  a  change  in  the  quality,  but  not  in  the 
substance,  of  the  Sacramental  elements.  But  the  doctrine  of  the  Ronao- 
catholic  church  was  precisely  the  reverse.  The  Roman-catholic  cbarch 
held  that  there  was  a  change  in  the  substance,  while  the  quality  re- 
mained  unaltered ;  and  yet  the  Right  Rev.  Prelate  would  have  it  that,  in 
its  doctrines  respecting  the  Lord*s  Supper,  the  Scottish  church  was 
distinctly  Popish.     Those  who  had  separated  from  that  church  were 
not  prepared  to  accept  the  interpretation  of  the  right  rev.  prelate. 
Mr.  Drummond  had  himself  distinctly  avowed  that  the  **  Scottish  Com- 
munion office  was  not  the  cause  of  his  leaving  the  Scottish  Episco- 
palian Church."     The  consecutive  opinion  of  all  the  great  lights  of 
the  established  church  was,  that  the  episcopalian  church  in  Scotland 
was  in  full  communion  with  the   English  church,  and  yet  the  right 
rev.  prelate  was  prepared  to  set  up  his  individual  authority  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  solemn  judgment  of  the  best  and  greatest  men  this  country 
had  ever  produced.     If  there  were,  unhappily,  any  jealousies  or  heart- 
burnings between  the  two  churches,  they  should  be  removed  by  the 
action  of  mutual  good  feeling  and  brotherly  affection.     The  circum- 
stance was  one  to  create  pity  and  regret  rather  than  anger.    The  right 
rev.  prelate  had  stated  that  he  agreed  unreservedly  in  the  prayer  of  the 
petition,  which  was  tantamount  to  saying  that  he  thought  they  ought 
to  begin  to  legislate  for  the  episcopal  body  in  Seotland.     But  was  the 
right  rev.  prelate  prepared  to  look  the  danger  of  such  a  project  calmly 
in  the  face  ?     There  was  still  in  Scotland  a  strong  feeling  of  ancient 
hatred  for  episcopacy,  and  nothing  could  be  better  calculated  to  evoke 
that  feeling  and  to  stir  up  the  expiring  embers  of  religious  rancour  in 
that  country  than  that  England  should  engage  in  such  a  project     A 
friend  of  his,  who  was  in  high  office  in  Scotland,  and  who  well  knew  the 
feelings  of  his  countrymen  on  this  question,  had  assured  him  the  other 
day  that  the  Scottish  people  hated  the  Pope :  first,  because  he  was  a 
Roman-catholic ;  secondly,  and  more  particularly,  because  he  was  the 
scarlet  lady ;  and,  thirdly,  for  a  reason  that  had  a  thousand  times 
greater  weight  with  them  than  either  of  the  two  former  ones — because 
he  was  a  bishop.     If  such  was  the  feeling  which  pervaded  the  minds 
of  the  masses  in  Scotland»  would  it  be  prudent  to  attempt  any  inter- 
ference by  legislative  authority  on  behalf  of  the  episcopalian  commu- 
nity in   that  country  ?     Be  it  remembered  that  that  house  had  no 
spiritual  mission,  and  that  it  was  only  in  its  legal  character  it  could 
interfere.     Were  they  prepared  to  infringe  the  Act  of  Union,  and  to 
enter  upon  a  hopeless  crusade  to  set  up  a  new  episcopacy,  contrary  to 
the  sincere,  though  he  sincerely  believed  most  mistaken  prejudice*  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  Scottish  people  ?    8uoh  a  project  would  be 
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fraught  with  the  most  disastrous  results.  He  trusted  it  would  neTer 
be  attempted.  This  advantage,  at  all  events,  would  result  from  the 
discussioD  of  that  evening — that  it  would  show  the  utter  hopelessness 
of  any  measure  emanating  from  that  house  for  that  redress  of  the 
grievances  complained  of  in  the  petition.  They  could  take  no  such 
course.  Addressing  the  episcopalians  of  both  countries,  they  could 
use  no  other  language  than  that  of  the  Scriptures — '<  Ye  are  brethren, 
take  heed  that  ye  fall  not  out  by  the  way/'  Their  brethren  in  Scot- 
land should  have  their  deepest  pity — their  sincerest  sympathy,  their 
most  earnest  prayers ;  but  they  should  take  care  not  to  interfere  with 
their  religious  feelings  or  their  religious  observances. 

The  £arl  of  Harrowby  agreed  with  the  right  rev.  prelate  that  it 
was  difficult  to  find  any  locus  standi  which  would  justify  their  lord* 
ships'  interference,  and  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  enter  upon  such  an 
undertaking.  It  appeared  to  him  that  there  was  no  more  difficulty  in 
giving  an  episcopal  clergyman  in  Scotland  jurisdiction  over  his  flock 
than  in  giving  him  jurisdiction  over  his  flock  in  foreign  countries. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxfobd  reminded  the  noble  earl  that  the  Act  of 
Union  established  the  church  of  Scotland  and  no  other  in  that 
country. 

The  Earl  of  Harbowby  said  the  hardship  was,  that  English  bishops, 
following  the  practice  of  their  predecessors,  had  taken  upon  them- 
selves to  give  their  fiat  to  the  action  of  the  bishops  of  the  episcopal 
church  of  Scotland,  and  the  difficulty  was  that  the  petitioners  were 
too  much  attached  to  their  own  church,  and  respected  too  much  the 
vow  which  they  took,  not  to  use  any  other  Liturgy  than  that  of  the 
church  of  England.  The  prayer  of  the  petition  was  most  difficult  to 
grant,  but  whether  it  was  impossible  was  a  question  for  their  lord- 
ships to  decide. 

The  Earl  of  Powis  was  understood  to  complain  that  if  this  question 
had  not  been  discussed  at  so  much  length — viz.,  whether  a  member 
of  the  church  of  England  could  conscientiously  become  a  minister  or 
share  in  the  services  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  their  lordships  might 
probably  have  got  through  the  committee  on  the  navigation  laws. 
He  thought  their  lordships  were  entitled  to  complain  of  the  conduct 
of  one  of  the  petitioners  in  coming  forward  to  ssk  their  lordships  to 
assist  him  in  a  quarrel  with  his  bishop,  which  he  had  himself  pro- 
voked. He  feared  that  the  church  of  Scotland  might  be  rather  pre- 
judiced by  this  petition,  which  had  been  presented  at  the  moment 
when  an  appeal  was  about  to  come  before  their  lordships'  house  in 
the  case  of  "  Bishop  Skinner  v.  Sir  W.  Dunbar."  He  felt  himself 
justified  in  declaring  this  to  be  a  fishing  petition,  and  that  it  was  pre- 
sented to  prejudice  the  case  of  Bishop  Skinner,  which  was  to  come 
before  them  in  their  judicial  capacity.  He  asked  them  to  give  the 
church  of  Scotland  what  it  was  entitled  to  seek  at  their  hands,  namely, 
that  it  should  be  heard  fairly  and  without  partial  aflection.  And  he 
trusted  that  those  who  had  appealed  to  their  lordships  would  not  be 
discouraged  by  anything  that  had  passed  in  their  lordships'  house  to- 
night. 

The  Earl  of  Galloway  thought  that  the  remedy  sought  for  was  one 
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trhich  might  be  found  without  the  unprecedented  exercise  of  the  powers 
of  parliament.  It  was  admitted  that  in  troublous  times  and  for  political 
purposes  the  legislature  bad  deposed  from  their  civil  status  the  epis- 
copal clergy  of  Scotland.  It  was  not  until  a  later  period  that  they  had 
been  tolerated  as  a  church,  and  was  it  reasonable,  when  under  the  Act 
of  Toleration  they  had  become  entitled  to  toleration,  that  they  should 
be  permitted  to  exercise  a  species  of  tyrannical  jurisdiction  over  mem- 
bers of  the  church  of  England  who  had  never  lost  their  status  f  He 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  views  of  the  right  rev.  prelate,  (the  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  we  believe,)  whose  opinions  sounded  strangely  to  his  ears 
and  those  of  the  friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  that  house. 
He  thought  the  views  entertained  by  the  right  rev.  prelate  would  go 
to  unchurch  every  denomination  of  Christians  excepting  the  episco^ 
body  of  this  country.  But  this  he  would  say  that,  without  doing 
violence  to  the  right  rev.  prelates,  or  to  the  Act  of  Union,  there  might 
be  an  extension  of  the  powers  of  parliament,  of  the  church  and  state 
acting  together  on  this  subject  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  episcopacy  of 
this  kingdom,  not  territorially,  but  spiritually,  over  the  members  of 
the  church  in  Scotland. 

Lord  Brougham,  in  reply,  said  that  with  reference  to  what  had 
fallen  from  the  noble  earl  behind  him,  (the  Earl  of  Powis,)  he  could 
say  that  he  only  knew  from  the  statements  in  the  petition  what  bad 
passed  in  Scotland  as  to  the  case  which  had  been  alluded  to,  and  be 
had  most  conscientiously  avoided  pronouncing  any  opinion  whatever 
upon  it.  With  respect,  also,  to  what  had  been  said  by  the  right  rev. 
prelate  about  transubstantiation,  he  (Lord  Brougham)  had  only  said 
there  was  such  a  difference  between  the  Liturgies  of  the  two  churches 
that  an  honest  man  might  conscientiously  say  he  preferred  the  one 
Liturgy  and  refused  to  be  bound  by  the  other.  There  was  a  practical 
grievance.  How  to  deal  with  it  he  could  not  pretend  to  say,  but  be 
felt  that  something  ought  to  be  done. 

The  petition  was  then  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

To  this  report  we  may  add  some  remarks,  which  appeared  in 
the  Tablet^  although  we  cannot  but  suppose  that  the  reporters 
must  have  made  some  mistake  in  the  words  attributed  to  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford. 

<<THB   BISHOP   OF   OXFORD   ON   CATHOLIC   DOCTRINE. 

**  In  a  debate  on  the  question  of  the  '  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,' 
which  took  place  on  Tuesday  last  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Bbhop 
of  Oxford  was  the  expositor  of  Catholic  doctrine  to  that  dignified 
assembly.  His  Lordship  (according  to  the  amended  report  of  the 
Cruardian)  spoke  as  follows.  Alluding  to  a  charge  of  '  Romanism' 
preferred  against  the  Episcopal  Communion  in  Scotland,  he  is  made 
to  say  : — *  What  is  the  answer  which  their  Catechism  gives  to  the 
question,  <<  Are  the  bread  and  wine  indeed  changed  by  consecration  ?** 
The  answer  is,  '  Yes ;  in  their  quality,  not  in  their  substance.'  Now, 
what  was  the  answer  given  in  the  Roman  Catechism  to  the  same 
question  ?    <  Yes\  Vn  Ui^vt  a^ibatance,  but  not  in  their  quality.'    The 
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Roman  Catholic  would  state,  **  The  quality  remaios  unaltefed,  but  the 
substaDce  is  changed." ' 

^<  Now,  we  do  not  pause  to  ask  in  what  *  Roman  Catechism'  the 
bishop  discovered  this  particular  reply  to  the  supposed  question  ;  we 
confine  ourselves  to  the  general  drift  of  his  argument ;  which,  if  it 
comes  to  anything,  comes  to  this,  that  where  the  Scotch  Communion 
declares  the  elements  changed,  there  the  Catholic  church  declares 
them  unchanged,  and  vice  versa*  We  humbly  submit,  then,  to  the 
bishop  the  following  alternative.  If  by  *  quality,'  in  the  definition  of 
our  doctrine,  his  lordship  mean  *  accidents/  then,  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  he  is  right  enough.  But  what  then  becomes  of  the  Scotch 
definition,  if  the  word  <  quality'  be  there  used  in  the  same  sense  ?  and 
except  it  be  used  in  the  same  sense,  the  argument  has  no  force  at  all. 
Does  the  bishop  mean  that  the  Scotch  communion  afiirms  a  change 
in  the  *  accidents'  of  bread  and  wine?  Truly,  then,  would  that  com- 
munion entitle  itself  to  the  charge  of  being  *  ultra-Romish,'  and, 
moreover,  would  affirm  what,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Catholic  church, 
is  plain  heresy.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Scotch  Catechism  mean, 
as  is  pretty  evident,  by  <  quality,'  the  same  with  *  virtue,'  *  capability,' 
*  efiicacy,'  or  the  like,  we  ask  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  whether  he  sup- 
poses that  in  this  sense  of  the  word  Equality,'  the  Catholic  church 
understands  that  consecration  effects  no  change  in  the  species  on 
which  it  acts  ? 

<'  But  Bishop  Wilberforce  spoke  like  a  man  who  knew  a  great  deal 
about  it ;  and  the  House  of  Lords,  including  the  Episcopal  bench, 
listened  with  profound  attention." 

Since  the  publication  of  the  Tablet  of  last  Saturday,  the  fol- 
lowing has  appeared  as  an  "  advertisement"  in  the  Times  news- 
paper : — 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Times. 

«  Sir, — ^Tn  forwarding  to  you  for  insertion  as  an  advertisement  the 
accompanying  printed  paper,  I  beg  leave,  through  the  medium  of 
your  columns,  to  add  a  few  observations. 

"  *  ENGLISH  EPISCOPACY  IN  SCOTLAND. 
"  '  A  Protest  of  the  Rev.  Sir  William  Dunbar,  Bart. 

"  '  Having  accidentally  learned,  late  in  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  3rd  inst. 
that  a  document  had  been  for  three  days  lying  in  this  city  for  signature,  by  the 
English  Episcopalians  resident  here,  purporting  to  be  a  petition  to  Parliament^ 
praying,  as  I  am  informed  by  one  who  saw  it  partially,  that  Parliament  would 
empower  and  require  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  the  time  being  to 
induct  all  English  Episcopal  ministers  who  should  officiate  henceforth  in  Scot- 
land, or  would  appoint  an  English  bishop  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the 
English  Episcopalian  congregations  in  Scotland  : 

*•  •  Having  also  learned  that  this  document,  On  the  one  hand,  professes  to 
express  the  mind  of  all  English  Episcopalians  in  Scotland,  while,  on  the  other, 
there  are  English  Episcopalians  in  this  city  to  whom  no  notice  was  given  that 
such  petition  wa$  in  existence  : 

'• '  Having  also  ascertained  that  the  intimation  sent  to  some  of  the  members 
of  St.  Paul's  congregation,  requesting  them  to  sign  the  petition,  was  made  in 
a  printed  circular,  dated  "  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  Thursday,  March  1,  1849 :" 

Vol.  XXXV.— Ji/ne,  1849.  3  b 
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^* '  HaTiDg  also  met  with  persons  who  had  signed  it,  bot  who  confessed 
they  had  not  read  the  document,  nor  heard  it  read  : 

"  '  Having  also  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  it  myself,  as,  before  the  time 
when  I  heard  of  it,  it  was  to  be  sent  to  Edinburgh,  where,  it  would  appear,  it 
is  also  receiving  signatures : 

"  '  I,  who  have  been  for  seven  years  the  minister  of  the  said  St  Paafs  Chapel, 
do  feel  aggrieved  by  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  pot  this  peti- 
tion into  circulation,  and  also  fully  justified  in  concluding,  from  the  daodestioe 
character  of  the  transaction,  that  something  is  in  contemplation  affecting  the 
privileges  of  English  Episcopalians  in  Scotland,  and  of  which  those  who  have 
signed  it,  as  well  as  those  who  have  not  seen  it,  may  not  be  aware. 

*<  <  Under  these  circumstances  I  feel  myself  called  upon  to  pat  forth  the  fol- 
bwing 

*'  •  PROTEST. 

"  '  I  protest,  in  my  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  such  as  may  agree  with 
me,  against  the  steps  thus  taken  with  a  view  to  eflfect  an  alteration  of  the  law 
affecting  English  Episcopalians  in  Scotland. 

"  Mf  it  should  appear  desirable  to  others  that  an  alteration  should  be  made, 
I  hereby,  as  above,  protest  against  its  being  attempted  without  admitting  to 
consultation  on  the  subject  all  who  are  interested ;  and  eepecially  against  pro- 
curing the  signatures  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Paul's  Chapel  without  apprii' 
ing  me,  the  senior  minister  thereof — and  until  within  the  last  few  months,  the 
sole  minister — as  has  been  done  on  the  present  occasion,  so  that  I  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  examining  the  matter,  and  of  deliberating  with  them  in 
reference  to  it. 

•'  *  (Signed)  William  Dunbar,  Bart. 

"  '  Presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  Senior  Minister 
of  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  Aberdeen. 

*'  <  Aberdeen,  March  6,  1849.' 

<<  Since  the  date  of  the  above  document  I  have,  both  personally  and 
by  letter,  made  request  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  petition  referred  to, 
but  in  vain. 

'^  It  was  not  until  two  dvys  ago  that  I  read  in  a  periodical,  dated 
the  18th  inst.,  what  professed  to  be  AprScisof  the  petition;  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  petitioners  asked  for  what  would  most  mate- 
rially alter  the  status  of  the  English  clergy  in  Scotland,  which  siaius 
at  present  is  fully  recognised  by  the  Legislature.  In  the  periodical 
I  have  referred  to,  the  petition  is  said  to  be  that  of  the  *  Clergy  and 
Laity  of  the  Church  of  England  resident  in  Scotland.' 

**  Yesterday  I  received  a  printed  circular,  dated  London,  21st  of 
May,  professing  to  come,  as  printed  on  the  exterior  of  the  eorelope, 
from  '  the  deputation  from  members  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
Scotland.'  This  circular  is  called  <An  Analysis  of  the  Petition 
from  Members  of  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  resid- 
ing in  Scotland ;'  and  it  states  that  <  the  petitioners  are  lay  members  of 
the  united  church  of  England  and  Ireland.' 

**  Of  the  appointment  of  this  deputation,  of  its  objects,  or  of  the 
members  composing  it,  I  have  never  been  informed,  while  yet  I  have 
been  ministering  in  Scotland  for  seven  years. 

<*  Without  enlarging  further,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  make  this 
statement  public,  with  a  view  to  protect,  as  far  as  I  can,  myself  and 
others  from  having  our  vimws  misrepresented^ 
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^  There  are  laDded  proprietor!  in  Scotland  who  are  trustees  of  some 
of  our  chapels,  but  who  have  also  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  peti- 
tion prepared  for  Parliament.  These  gentlemen  are,  with  myself, 
ready  to  state,  when  called  upon,  the  condition  on  which  the  visits  of 
an  English  or  an  Irish  bishop  would  be  most  heartily  welcomed. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

**  William  Dunbar. 
"  Aberdeen,  May  24. 

'<  P.S.  2  o'clock. — Since  preparing  the  foregoing  I  have  received 
7%«  Times  of  yesterday,  and  find  that  the  petition  referred  to  was  on 
Tuesday  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

'<  I  observe  that  during  the  discussion  I  was  spoken  of  as  one  of 
the  petitioners.  This  fact,  connected  with  the  insinuation  against 
me  contained  in  the  speech  of  the  Earl  of  Powis,  renders  it  imperative 
on  me  to  make  my  protest  more  generally  known. 

*^  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  could  not  have  heard  the  remarks 
of  the  noble  Earl,  otherwise  his  Grace  would  have  corrected  his  Lord- 
ship's mistake,  seeing  that  a  copy  of  my  protest  had  been  forwarded 
to  his  Grace  on  March  7tb,  the  day  on  which  it  appeared  in  the 
newspapers.  W.  D." 


THE  POPE. 


While  the  writers  of  the  political  articles  in  the  newspapers  are 
indulging  in  speculations  regarding  the  probable  issue  of  the 
extraordinary  state  of  things  in  the  i'apal  territories,  the  strange 
alteration  which  the  events  of  a  few  months  seem  to  have  pro- 
duced in  the  views  of  the  Pope's  adherents,  is  not  unworthy  of 
our  notice.  From  everything  that  we  can  learn,  they  are  so  far 
from  anticipating  a  restoration  of  the  temporal  dominion  of  the 
Pope,  that  they  seem  disposed  to  abandon  all  hope  of  it,  and 
even  to  consider  it  safer  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  treat 
tlie  demolition  of  the  throne  and  tiara  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter, 
as  rather  an  improvement  than  otherwise.  What  the  result  of 
the  present  conflict  may  be  we  pretend  not  to  conjecture.  The 
Pope  may,  like  Charles  the  Second,  be  welcomed  back  by  hii 
rebellious  subjects,  and  find  himself  invested  with  a  more  absolute 
power  and  a  firmer  throne  than  that  he  had  lost.  It  may  be 
otherwise.  It  may  be  that  the  pageant  of  centuries  has  gone  by, 
and  the  dynasty  of  Hildebrand  is  already  numbered  with  the 
things  that  have  been.  But  however  matters  may  terminate,  it 
is  not  a  little  curious  to  find  the  Roman  Catholics,  (and  this  by 
no  means  the  most  moderate  of  the  party,)  not  merely  giving  up 
the  cause  as  hopeless,  but  intimating  in  very  plain  terms  that 
such  a  change  is  necessary,  and  the  attempt  to  maintain  a  purely 
ecclesiastical  government  is  no  longer  possible  or  even  desirable. 
When  one  recollects  how  much  of  the  present  confusions  of 
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Europe  have  taken  tlieir  initiative  from  the  measures  of  Pius  IX., 
the  feeling  manifested  by  his  subjects  would  on  this  account  alone 
be  suflBciently  remarkable.  But  their  views  seem  to  have  expanded 
with  the  progress  of  events,  and  those  who  a  short  time  since 
were  the  advocates  of  an  absolute  government,  are  now  to  be  found 
on  the  side  of  democracy,  and  ready  to  put  themselves  (like  the 
French  clergy)  at  the  head  of  the  revolutionary  movement 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  thought  by  reading  a  letter 
from  Father  Thomas  in  the  Tablet  of  May  12th.  The  passage 
we  wish  to  present  to  our  readers  occurs  in  a  connexion  where 
one  would  not  have  expected  to  find  it.  It  is  in  a  description  of 
the  services  on  Good  Friday.  We  reprint  it  as  it  stands,  in 
order  that  the  reader  may  perceive  the  manner  in  which  the 
subject  is  introduced. 

"  St.  George's,  Good  Friday  —  [Deferred  from  last  week's 
Tablet,']  —  The  *  Passio'  is  finished :  «  Oremus  dilectissimi.'  The 
bishop  stands  at  the  epistle  corner  of  the  altar ;  the  assistant -priest  at 
his  side  ;  tlie  deacon  behind  the  bishop,  and  one  step  lower ;  the  sub- 
deacon  behind  the  deacon,  on  the  step  below  that  of  the  deacon.  All 
the  congregation  stand  up,  and  the  bishop  spreading  out  his  arms, 
begins,  *  Oremus  dilectissirai.'  *  Let  us  pray,  dearly  beloved,  for  the 
Holy  Church  of  God/  &c.  &c.  This  invitation  to  pray,  and  the  fol- 
lowing, are  sung  in  that  high  yet  plaintive  strain,  so  ancient,  yet  well 
known,  so  undulating  and  rich  in  its  flow,  as  all  Gregorian  in  my 
view  should  be,  that  one  is  brought  down  involuntarily  on  one's 
knees  as  the  quiet  gentle  fall  at  the  *  Oremus'  ends  the  invitation. 
*  Oremus,'  sings  the  bishop.  *  Flectaraus  genua,'  *  Let  us  kneel,'  is 
given  out  in  a  loud  voice  by  the  deacon — ^he  kneels,  and  so  does  all 
the  congregation.  *  Levate,'  <  rise  up,*  sings  the  sub-deacon.  All  rise 
up,  and  the  prayer  is  sung  in  monotone  by  the  bishop.  Thus  it  goes 
on  with  the  remaining  prayers — seven  in  number  in  all,  with  seven 
invitations  preceding.  Now  what  is  your  feelings  on  Good  Friday 
at  this  stirring  part  of  the  ancient  divine  office — *  Oremus,'  *  Flecta- 
mus  genua,'  *  Levate?'  We  are  in  the  midst  of  antiquity  here,  and 
stand  to  pray  like  the  generations  that  passed  away  in  the  remote 
ages  of  the  church.  To  me  it  has  always  been  a  moment  of  high 
feeling  and  intense  emotion — a  time  of  sternness  of  purpose  and  pre- 
paration of  will  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  the  faith  within  us — even  to 
martyrdom.  Millions  have  shared  in  this  grand  union  of  public 
prayer,  and  millions  on  the  Good  Friday  join  in  it  now,  and  under 
the  same  ancient  form  ;  and  with  these  millions  on  millions  of  every 
tongue,  nation,  and  tribe,  which  no  man  can  enumerate,  of  those  pre- 
sent and  those  past,  one  feels  mixed  up  and  identified,  and  unite  in 
the  grand,  enduring,  indestructible  church  of  ages  and  nations.  What 
a  magnificent  function  would  this  be  in  the  vastness  of  St.  Peter's: — 
fiRy  thousand  believers  all  kneeling  as  one  man  at  the  *  Flectamns 
genua,'  and  rising  as  one  man  at  the  sub-deacon's  *  Levate.'  That 
time  may  yet  come,  and  my  belief  is  that  it  will  come,  for  depend  on 
it  that  the  grand  fuDCtion^  of  religion  will  not  suffer,  but  rather  be 
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increased  and  enriched  as  to  externals  when  the  resources  of  the  pon- 
tifical States  are  more  developed — when  things  of  this  world  are 
better  managed ;  and  they  will  be  when  men  of  the  world  and  busi- 
ness assist  in  heart  and  head  and  good-will  their  holy,  most  learned 
and  paternal  ecclesiastical  superior.  Politicians  and  statesmen  and 
men  of  business-like  habits  may  be  found,  and  have  been,  and  are, 
amongst  ecclesiastics ;  but  it  is  not  their  line,  not  their  calling,  not 
their  thoughts,  their  studies ;  their  way  seems  in  another  and  higher 
direction :  sooner  or  later  they  unfailingly  err  in  matters  of  this 
world,  and  must  on  the  side  of  indulgence.  Guileless,  and  confiding, 
and  leaning  ever  to  the  side  of  mercy,  they  suffer  rather  than  make 
others  suffer.  Abuses  spring  up  and  stalk  abroad,  and  arrears  in  a  many 
ways  are  permitted,  because  the  hand  holds  the  pastoral  staff,  and 
wields  it  in  mercy  and  forbearance,  when  the  scourge  and  sword 
would  do  more  good.  Is  anything  to  be  done  by  forbearance  with 
ruffians,  and  robbers,  and  scoundrel  spoliators,  assassins,  and  recklesa 
gangs  of  malefactors,  hypocritical  knaves  and  thieves,  dissemblers  and 
impostors,  who  thrive  and  swarm  in  the  warmth  and  protection  of  a  mild, 
indulgent  government  ?  Look  at  Rome — look  at  Tuscany  ?  Kindness, 
forbearance,  mild  paternal  rule — what  have  they  done?  Stern  justice 
— everywhere  and  to  every  one — no  exception  ;  it  is  like  the  wind  that 
separates  the  chaff  from  the  grain.  But  can  a  mild,  benignant  ecclesiastic 
unsheath  the  sword  or  whirl  the  lash  ?  Oh  I  no,  it  is  abhorrent  to  his 
meek,  enduring  cast  of  character — all  heavenly  forgiveness  and  in- 
dulgence. Let  this  be  done  by  those  who  know  not  what  mercy 
means  ;  where  mercy  to  the  few  is  cruelty  and  injustice  to  the  many. 
To  remove  one  field  of  the  church  estate  from  the  supreme  pontiff 
would  be  robbery,  and  worse  ;  it  is  the  patrimony  of  the  holy  father, 
and  a  crying  injustice  to  meddle  with  it ;  but  that  assisting  hands,  rude 
hands,  unfeeling  hands,  sinews,  and  muscles,  and  laymen's  energies, 
keen-seeing,  daring  experience  in  worldly  matters  are  required, 
demanded,  and  indispensable  for  the  effective  management  and 
development  of  the  state's  resources,  the  country's  improvement,  and 
the  worldly  weal  of  the  church  estates,  is  unquestionable.  Come  it 
will — come  it  must,  and  with  sound  heads  and  hearts  and  good-will 
and  reverence  and  affection  towards  the  supreme  head  of  the  Church 
€$tate$  in  temporals,  and  of  the  church  everywhere  in  spirituals,  a 
well-constituted  parliament  in  Rome  will  awaken  the  dormant  energies 
of  that  city.  Clothe  her  in  new  garments,  renew  her  in  manly 
feeling  and  honour,  and  give  to  her  executive  not  intellect — for  of 
that  there  has  been  no  want— but  bone  and  sinew  and  nerve.  *  The 
Roman  government,'  said  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  modern  Romans 
to  a  man  now  living,  '  The  Roman  government  is  like  a  very  large 
head  with  diminutive  infant's  arms,  legs,  and  body/  Thus  it  was — 
thus  it  is :  give  to  it,  then,  besides  what  it  has — viz.,  mind  and  heart-^ 
give  it  power  and  physical  strength,  and,  withal,  worldly  knowledge, 
how  to  move  and  turn  and  act.  In  things  of  this  world  we  must 
move  on  ;  rather  get  in  advance  of  them  ;  take  the  head  of  the  column, 
and  direct  its  winding  onward  route.  Men  in  the  mass  are  not  now 
what  they  were  in  old  times— and  so  much  the  worse  that  they  are 
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Dot,  for  themselves  and  for  every  one  else ;  they  have  gained  on  the 
sea  as  to  material  things,  but  the  essential  ground  lies  covered  under 
deep  water;  they  have  made  many  inventions  as  to  the  material 
world,  but  have  lost  the  old  simplicity,  faith,  feeling,  and  hamiKty  and 
innocence.  Men  will  now  think  and  act  with  us  in  matters  of  worldij 
improvement  if  we  will,  and  without  us  if  we  will  not.  We  may 
stand  still,  but  they  will  move  on.  I  mean,  of  course,  in  things 
worldly,  for  it  is  a  simple  worldly  affair — a  nation's  material  improve- 
ment.  Hold  fast  the  faith — no  compromise — and  matters  purely 
spiritual  and  heavenly  cannot,  will  not  accommodate  themselves  to 
erring  man's  views,  his  likes  or  dislikes ;  they  are  of  heaven  immu- 
table, and  can  suffer  no  human  handling,  no  change— no,  not  to  save 
the  world's  existence.  But  whether  for  the  wise  and  firm  govern* 
ment  of  a  nation  ;  for  the  stem  administration  of  just  laws;  for  the 
replenishing  its  exhausted  treasury  bv  just  means;  for  the  improve- 
ment of  its  public  roads ;  for  the  health  of  its  unwholesome  towns  by 
sanitary  regulations ;  for  the  promotion  of  industry,  of  agriculture ; 
for  everything,  in  short,  connected  with  its  worldly  prosperity, 
security,  peace,  and  happiness,  the  reigning  sovereign  shall  be  assisted 
by  ecclesiastics  or  laymen  in  lay  matters — is  quite  an  open  question, 
on  which  each  person  may  speak  without  offence ;  yea,  even  the 
devoted  son  of  tne  church.  Father  Thomas,  for  the  fedth,  discipline, 
and  practices  of  which,  without  any  reservation  or  abstraction,  dimi- 
nution or  change,  and  for  the  holy  mther  who  rules  over  it,  as  a  saint, 
be  would  lay  down  his  life.  But  let  us  make  in  for  shore,  we  have 
got  almost  out  of  sight  of  the  Good  Fridav  office ;  but  the  t&\i\t  was 
not  ours,  but  the  strong  current,  which,  like  the  Gull  stream  out  at 
the  Goodwins,  on  which  we  are  now  looking  from  the  promontory 
over  Pegwell  Bay,  carries  one  out  to  sea  without  perceiving  it." 

Father  Thomas  does  not  seem  very  happy  in  his  allusion  to 
Gull  Stream  and  the  Goodwins;  but  that  he  and  hb  friends 
have  been  carried  out  to  sea  without  perceiving  it,  appears  to  be 
a  pretty  correct  account  of  what  has  taken  place. 
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The  Christum  Indeed;  or  the  LonTs  Prayer  expounded.  By  the  Rev.  Willitm 
Tait,  iDcumbent  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Wakefield,  author  of  **  Exposition 
of  St.  Paur*  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews/*  &c.    Seeleys.    Pp.  247.     12ma 

Tuts  is  a  sound  and  edifying  exposition  of  a  most  important  part  of 
Holy  Scripture  as  viewed  in  its  application  to  the  Christian  life  and 
eharacter.  The  author's  object  will  be  best  explained  in  his  own 
words,  which  follow  : — 

"  I  was  led  to  the  selection  of  its  name  from  the  Redecmer*s  salotation  of 
Nathaniel,  '  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guUe.'    There  were 
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thoae  who  were  Jews  outwardly ;  tbe  sacred  name  of  the  God  of  Israel  was 
upon  them,  but  they  knew  Him  not.  There  was  a  circumcision  which  was  *  out- 
ward in  tbe  flesh/  the  mere  external  sign  of  an  external  relation  to  God.  Bat 
there  were  also  those  who  were  Jews  inwardly — who  knew  the  God  of  Abraham 
and  feared  His  holy  name.  And  there  was  a  circumcision  of  the  heart, '  in 
the  spirit  and  not  in  the  letter ' — the  putting  off  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the 
flesh,  and  the  crucifying  the  old  man  with  his  lusts,  that  God  might  be  served 
and  glorified.  To  this  latter  class  Nathaniel  belonged ;  they  were  IsraeHiei 
itufeed;  their  '  praise  was  not  of  men  but  of  God.*  Now  the  same  distinctions 
may  be  made  at  the  present  hour.** 

"  •  •  •  •  God  took  the  seed  of  Abraham  into  his  covenant  while  yet  In  un- 
conscious infancy.  And  as  the  reason,  the  understanding,  and  the  will  were 
developed,  some  were  found  to  return  his  love,  whilst  over  others  he  had  cause 
to  mourn ; — '  I  have  nourished  and  brought  up  children,  and  they  have  rebelled 
against  Me.*  But  a  most  important  end  was  accomplished  by  this  dealing. 
The  circumcision  of  the  disobedient  was  a  standing  testimony  against  them, 
that  they  were  trampling  on  covenant-mercy ;  whilst  the  obedient  and  faithful 
were  reminded  by  the  same  ordinance  that  they  had  nothing  to  glory  in— 
that  God  had  loved  them  first.  Now  God*s  mode  of  dealing  with  us  is  the 
same,  and  the  purpose  which  it  accomplishes  is  also  the  same.  While  yet  in 
unconscious  infancy  we  are  received  into  the  covenant  of  His  love.  As  the 
reason  and  will  are  developed,  the  majority,  alas!  wander  from  Him  in  the 
paths  of  vanity  and  sin;  a  few  only,  taught  by  His  grace,  return  His  love  and 
serve  Him.  But  holy  baptism  glorifies  God  in  both — '  in  them  that  are  saved 
and  in  them  that  perish.*  For  it  makes  manifest  of  the  latter  that  their  per- 
dition is  of  themselves,  and  discovering  their  sin  to  be  a  trampling  on  covenant- 
mercy,  announces  it  worthy  of  eternal  death ;  it  reminds  the  former  that« 
before  they  began  to  serve  Him,  God  was  declared  their  God.''  .  •  . 

'*  And  this  dealing  of  God  with  His  people,  besides  being  instructive,  is  full 
of  ineffable  consolation,  and  reveals  Him  who  has  adopted  it,  as  '  the  God  of 
the  families  of  Israel.*  For  a  large  proportion  of  our  offspring  die  in  infancy 
or  nonage,  and  if  there  were  no  connexion  with  Christ  save  through  the  exer> 
cise  of  personal  faith,  in  what  way,  I  ask  in  the  name  of  mercy,  could  these 
little  ones  possibly  be  saved  f  Shall  we  say  that  they  are  innocent  and  there* 
fore  fit  for  heaven  ?  To  advance  this  plea  for  them  in  the  awful  presence  of 
death  is  to  charge  unrighteousness  on  God.  For  the  manacles,  the  dungeon^ 
and  the  scaffold  are  not  more  certain  signs  of  guilt  and  amenableness  to  human 
law,  than  death  reigning  over  all  is  the  sign  of  universal  condemnation, 
universal  amenableness  to  the  broken  law  of  God.  And  this  condemnation 
must  be  removed — ^this  doom  must  be  reversed,  before  any  child  of  Adam, 
whether  infant  or  adult,  can  attain  to  eternal  life.  The  necessity,  moreover, 
that  in  infants  and  adults  alike,  this  earthly  tabernacle  should  be  dissolved, 
proves  all  to  be  spiritually  leprous,  (Lev.  xiv.  43— -46,)  and  to  need  cleansing 
from  on  high.  And  if  this  condemnation  can  be  removed  only  through  a 
Saviour's  blood,  if  this  cleansing  can  be  obtained  only  through  His  heavenly 
washing,  how  unutterably  consoling  is  the  ordinance  of  holy  baptism !  For 
the  child  is  then  brought  to  Christ,  and  Christ  is  then  given  by  God's  own 
act  to  the  child ;  '  the  promises  of  forgiveness  of  sin  and  of  adoption  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  are  visibly  signed  and  sealed.'  Is  it  the  will  of  God  to  remova 
the  child  afterwards  in  infancy  or  in  nonage?  We  can  commit  it  into  His  hands 
without  doubt  of  its  salvation  ;  we  know  that  He  bestowed  these  benefits,  we 
know  also  that  the  recipient  toot  incapable  of  rejecting  them;  we  therefore  con« 
elude  assuredly  that  they  are  its  possession  for  ever  .  •  .  And  though,  instead 
of  an  early  removal,  the  child  should  grow  to  years,  and  when  grown  to  years 
should  be  the  servant  of  sin  and  Satan,  nothing  is  invalidated  of  all  that  has 
just  been  advanced.  The  act  of  God  in  baptism  is  not  made  a  whit  less  real, 
but  the  case,  alas,  ia  this— -the  recipient  of  baptismal  mercy  has  lived  to  put  it 
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from  him.  This  opens  an  awful  view  of  the  responsibilittes  of  the  baptised, 
and  of  their  fearful  guilt  while  living  far  from  God.  It  ia  not  that  they  are 
neglecting  to  perform  some  condition  which  God  haa  annexed  to  the  bestowal 
of  salvation  ;  thai  were  a  responsibility  of  a  far  inferior  kind.  It  ia  that  God 
has  already,  without  any  condition,  bestowed  salvation  in  Christ,  and  that 
they  are  deliberately  putting  that  salvation  away.  For«  now,  alas,  as  of  old, 
it  is  GoeTs  people  that  will  not  hearken  to  His  voice ; '  larael  will  have  none  of 
liim.* " 

**  There  is  a  close  connexion  between  these  demonstrations  and  the  contents 
of  this  little  work.  For  while  all  the  baptised  are  entitled  to  the  name  of 
Christians,  because  of  their  connexion  with  Christ,  and  part  in  the  covenant  of 
God,  it  is  designed  to  exhibit  the  character  of  the  Christian  indeed,!,  e.,  of  the 
man  who  has  not  received  this  '  grace  of  God  in  vain.'  And  that  the  Lord's 
prayer  does  indeed  exhibit  his  character,  the  very  least  conaideration  vrill 
show.  The  first  name  in  the  baptismal  covenant — the  name  of  *  the  Father/ 
declares  God's  paternal  love ;  the  first  words  in  the  prayer,  *  oar  Father,'  are 
the  believing  recognition  of  that  love.  The  second  name  in  the  covenant — the 
name  of  '  the  Son,*  declares  with  equal  plainness  that  Chriat  receives  us  to 
Himself,  that  He  makes  over  to  us  the  virtue  of  His  blood  and  righteousness, 
and  gives  us  the  standing  of  sons  of  God.  And  the  language, '  oar  Father,*  is 
the  recognition  of  this  mercy  as  that  which  gives  as  boldness  to  approach  the 
majesty  of  heaven.  The  tnird  name  in  the  covenant—'  the  Holy  Ghost,* 
declares  the  blessed  spirit  freely  given  to  us,  that  He  may  abide  in  oar  hearts 
for  ever.  And  this  entire  prayer,  at  once  in  its  opening  addreaa,  and  in  every 
one  of  its  petitions,  is,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  the  breathing  of  the  apirit  of 
adoption,  the  language  of  a  heart  in  which  the  Holy  Ghost  ia  dwelling.  To 
pray  the  Lord*s  prayer  aright  then,  is  to  enter  into  the  reality  of  oar  baptism 
— to  call  on  Him  as  a  father  whom  baptism  proclaims  a  Father,  to  draw  near 
into  His  presence  with  the  conscious  boldness  of  adoption,  to  open  our  hearts 
that  we  may  be  filled  with  His  Holy  Spirit  We  shall  assuredly  realize^  as  we 
learn  these  sacred  lessons,  the  faith,  hope,  and  love,  the  devotednesa  to  God 
and  deadness  to  the  world,  the  spirit  of  tender  mercy,  the  self-diatrast  and  the 
dread  of  sin  of  which  this  little  work  makes  mention,  as  the  essentials  of  the 
Christian  character.  And  we  shall  not  only  realize  them  in  ourselves,  bat 
show  them  forth  to  others,  treading  the  earUi  wiU^  *  erected  look'  as  the  heirs 
of  the  everlasting  kingdom — as  those  who  remember  what  shall  be  their 
glorious  condition  when  the  day  of  the  manifestation  of  the  sona  of  God  is 
come. '*— (Preface,  pp.  xiv.— xxiii.) 

The  concluding  words  of  this  extract  indicate  the  principal  topics 
which  are  treated  of  in  this  work.  One  other  passage  is  added  as 
tending  to  show  the  author's  sentiments  on  an  important  subject, 
brought  out  in  fuller  prominence  in  his  exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  which  he  has  ably  expounded,  on  a  principle  which  alone 
can  give  the  true  meaning  of  many  portions  of  it — viz.,  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  language  of  prophecy, 

**  The  inspiration  of  hope  .  . .  appears  in  all  these  petitions  as  prominently 
as  that  of  faith  and  love.  Let  us  observe  their  amazing  largeness.  We  ask 
that  God's  will  may  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven  ;  that  His  name 
may  be  hallowed  on  earth  (for  the  petitions  are  manifestly  co-extensive)  as  it 
is  hallowed  in  heaven  ;  that  His  kingdom  may  come  on  earth  aa  it  haa  come 
in  heaven.  Now  as  we  cannot  seek  the  glory  of  Christ  till  faith  assures  us 
that  our  personal  interests  are  safe,  and  cannot  long  for  the  coming  of  His 
kingdom  except  we  love  the  coming  king,  we  cannot  pray  with  intelligence 
for  what  we  know  shall  never  be  granted,  or  devote  ourselves  for  objects  which 
we  know  shall  never  be  realized.    These  prayers  then  shall  be  granted^  these 
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objects  shall  be  realized.  And  the  Christian  in  thus  pouring  forth  his  heart 
before  God,  is  manifestly  anticipating  the  time — looking  forward  in  hope  to 
the  day  when  the  will  of  God  shall  be  done  on  earth  universally,  perfectly, 
and  constantly,  when  His  name  shall  be  hallowed  by  all,  and  His  kingdom 
command  the  fealty  of  all.  Holy  Scripture  warrants  him  in  such  an  expecta* 
tion.  It  reveals  the  mighty  purpose  of  God  to  set  up  His  kingdom  over  the 
whole  earth,  to  cause  His  name  to  be  universally  hallowed,  and  His  will  to  be 
universally  done.  *  I  saw  in  the  night-visions,*  says  the  prophet, '  and  behold 
one  like  the  Son  of  Man  came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven  .  .  .  and  there  was 
given  Him  dominion,  glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations,  and  lan- 
guages should  serve  Him.  The  kingdom  then  shall  be  universal,  and  the 
obedience  also  universal.  The  name  of  the  one  living  and  true  God  shall 
moreover  be  known  universally.  *  As  truly  as  I  live,'  was  His  adjuration  to 
Moses, '  all  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord.'  And  again 
He  declares  by  Isaiah,  *  The  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord 
as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.*  And  those  who  know  His  name  shall  honour  it 
from  the  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other.  Three  times  in  one  inspired  sen- 
tence is  this  declared  by  the  prophet  Malachi,  in  language  so  plain  and  deci- 
sive, that  to  evade  its  meaning  is  impossible.  *  From  the  rising  of  the  sun  to 
the  going  down  of  the  same,'  Jehovah  assures  us  by  his  mouth,  *  my  name 
shall  be  great  among  the  Gentiles,  and  in  every  place  incense  shall  be 
offered  unto  my  name  and  a  pure  oflfering,  for  my  name  shall  be  great  among 
the  heathen.'  '  Behold,  I  make  all  things  new,'  is  the  proclamation  of  the  Son 
of  God  as  He  assumes  the  royal  seat.  They  shall  be  new,  indeed,  when  from 
His  throne  of  light  He  shall  behold  a  world,  now  so  evil  and  rebellious,  saying, 
'  Blessed  be  Egypt  my  people,  and  Assyria  the  work  of  my  hands,  and  Israel 
mine  inheritance.*  It  is  on  this  mighty  purpose  of  God,  revealed  in  the  holy 
Gospel,  that  Christian  hope  is  anchored.  The  world  is  now  indeed  in  the 
hands  of  Satan,  the  sons  of  men  are  doing  his  unhallowed  will  and  dishonour- 
ing the  name  of  God ;  but  the  Christian  rejoices  to  anticipate  this  better  and 
brighter  day.  Hope  reminds  him  that  Christ  shall  yet  be  king,  that  God  shall 
yet  be  glorified,  that  man  shall  yet  be  blessed ;  hope  constrains  him,  as  in 
the  petitions  before  us,  to  plead  with  God  that  this  blessed  time  may  come.  It 
constrains  him  also  to  forget  his  own  interests,  that  he  may  devote  his  life 
and  energies  to  the  advancement  of  these  sacred  objects ;  as  he  looks  for,  so  he 
hastens  the  coming  of  the  day  of  God.  (2  Pet.  iii.  12.  Original.)" — Pp.  84 
—87. 

Oq  the  whole,  the  work  Ls  oDe  which  may  be  read  with  much  plea- 
sure and  benefit,  and  which  may  be  recommended  as  an  appropriate 
prize-book  for  the  higher  classes  in  National  and  Sunday  schools,  and 
for  devotional  reading  in  families. 


Church  Leases,  By  J.  G.  Maitland,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Esq.^ 
Barrister-at-Law,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
London :     Rivingtons.    8vo.    Pp.  15. 

A  WELL-TIM BD  pamphlet,  written  with  great  clearness  and  good  sense, 
in  which  Mr.  Maitland  discusses  the  proposed  alterations  in  Ecclesias- 
tical Leases  in  a  manner  which  must,  we  conceive,  convince  every 
unprejudiced  person  of  their  injustice  and  unfairness.  His  subject 
leads  him  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  contemplated  changes  on  the 
lessees  rather  than  on  the  Church.  Not  that  the  interests  of  the  one 
can  be  injured  without  damage  to  the  other.  To  the  Church,  what- 
ever may  be  pretended,  the  change  must  be  mischievous.      To  the 
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lessee,  it  is  plainly  and  palpably  unjust.  The  truth,  as  every  one  is 
aware,  is,  that  it  has  always  been  the  interest  of  the  eccletdastical 
corporations,  sole  and  aggregate,  to  grant  renewals  on  moderate  and 
equitable  terms,  and  the  interest  of  the  lessees  to  accept  theoi.  The 
arrangement  is  one  which  has  operated  beneficially  to  both  parties. 
To  persons  advanced  in  life,  the  receipt  of  a  reasonable  fine  was 
Advantageous,  as  enabling  them  to  make  provision  for  their  Damihes. 
To  the  lessee^  it  was  advantageous  to  be  able  to  renew  his  lease,  and 
ipreserve  for  his  children  on  easy  terms  a  valuable  property,  on  which, 
in  many  cases,  he  and  his  ancestors  had  laid  out  large  sums,  both  in 
renewal  fines  and  in  improvements.  The  lessors  very  rarely  ran  their 
life  against  the  leases,  except  where  they  did  so  from  a  conviction  that 
the  lease  ought  not  to  be  renewed  on  the  reserved  rent.  Instances 
may  have  occurred  where  the  refusal  to  renew  has  originated  in  selfish 
motives.  We  do  not  deny  the  possibility,  or  even  the  existence  of 
such  cases.  But  we  believe  they  have  been  rare  indeed,  and  that 
the  instances,  where  the  lessee  has  been  unable  to  obtain  a  renewal 
firom  the  impossibility  of  satisfying  the  unreasonable  demands  of  a 
corporator,  are  so  few  as  to  be  undeserving  of  being  taken  into  account 
The  general  rule  has  been,  that  the  interest  of  the  lessee  being  to  deal 
with  his  tenant  on  equitable  terms,  tenants  have  found  uo  difficulty 
in  effecting  renewals  at  a  fair  valuation. 

We  should  be  glad  to  think  that  this  notice  may  tend  to  induce 
many  who  are  interested  in  the  question,  to  read  Mr.  Maitland'tt 
pamphlet  for  themselves.  But  for  the  sake  of  those  who  may  not  have 
the  opportunity,  we  extract  the  following  passage,  in  which  Mr.  Mait- 
land  states  his  objections  to  the  measure:— 

"  la  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre's  '  Memoranda  relative  to  Church  Leases/  pob« 
lished  in  the  Appendix  to  the  '  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission/  1848,  he  states  that  the  resolutions  of  April,  1845, 
whereby  certain  options  of  sale  aod  purchase  were  given  to  the  lessees,  were, 
in  the  opinion  (as  he  believes)  of  many  of  the  Commissioners,  '  founded,  not 
upon  the  admission  of  any  right  on  the  part  of  the  lessees,  but  upon  the  re- 
cognition of  their  claim  to  some  indulgence  in  reference  to  their  position  and 
circumstances,  previous  to  the  transfer  of  the  reversions  of  the  leases  to  the 
ecclesiastical  commissioners/ 

"  I  believe  I  am  not  wrong  in  concluding  from  bis  evidence  that  he  takes  a 
higher,  and,  as  I  conceive,  a  more  just  view  of  the  claims  of  the  lessees,  and  if 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  lay  before  the  public  (not  under  the  disadvantages  of  an 
oral  examination,  but  in  a  connected  form)  the  true  state  of  the  case,  he 
would,  I  am  sure,  do  it  much  better  than  I  can ;  but,  finding  that  considerable 
misapprehension  prevails,  (as  indeed  appears  from  questions  addressed  to  some 
of  the  witnesses  examined  before  the  Committee  to  whose  Report  I  have 
referred,)  I  am  induced  to  submit  the  following  remarks  to  the  consideration 
of  those  who  may  be  interested  in  the  subject. 

'*  First,  then,  it  is  admitted  that  the  church  lessee  has  not  any  right,  en- 
forceable either  at  law  or  in  equity,  to  a  renewal  of  the  lease  under  which  be 
at  present  holds.  And  (what  is  more)  if  any  or  all  the  ecclesiastical  corpo- 
rations had,  at  any  time  before  the  recent  changes,  refused,  or  if  any  of  those 
corporations  whose  estates  are  unaffected  by  the  recent  changes  should  here- 
after refuse,  to  renew  leases  at  present  existing,  I  do  not  think  the  lesaeet 
would  have  any  claim  to  compensation.    But  what  the  lesaee  has  a  right  to 
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say  is  this,  '  As  the  matter  stood  before  yoo  began  your  church  reforms^  I 
could  go  to  my  lessor  when  a  life  dropped,  or  a  certain  part  of  my  term  had 
rnn  oot,  and,  as  it  was  in  general  for  the  advantage  of  both  of  us  that  an 
arrangement  ihotUd  be  come  to,  there  was  a  strong  probability  that  an  arrange- 
ment tcould  be  come  to—that  is  to  say,  I  had  a  chance  of  a  bargain  ;  that 
chance  was  in  itself  property,  as  the  old  and  constant  practice  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  shows,  and  if  you  destroy  that  property,  I  have  as  good  a  claim  for 
Jull  compensation  as  any  one  else  has  whose  property  is  taken  away  for  the 
use  of  the  public/  That  the  property  of  which  I  am  speaking  is  taken  awayi 
or  rather  destroyed,  when  that  rerersion,  which  before  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
party  beneficially  interested,  but  not  able  to  alienate  the  fee  simple,  and  there- 
fore having  in  general  everv  motive  for  renewing,  is  transferred  to  a  bodv  of 
trustees  who  have  no  motive  for  renewing,  and  who,  in  fact,  have  resolved 
not  to  renew,  is  I  think  too  clear  to  be  disputed. 

'<Now,  I  wish  to  suggest  this  for  consideration ; —What  is  the  practical 
value  to  me,  or  to  most  other  people,  of  a  fee  simple  estate  in  land  ?  Surely 
nothing  more  than  the  total  amount  of  the  rent  to  be  paid  by  its  present 
tenants  under  the  lease  or  agreement  by  which  they  at  present  hold,  plus  the 
chance  of  a  bargain  by  letting  it  again,  at  the  end  of  the  present  tenancies.* 
If  I  should  then  ask  too  high  a  rent,  I  shall  probably  not  get  a  tenant ;  if  I 
am  moderate  in  my  demands,  I  probably  shall ;  there  is  no  certainty  in  the 
matter ;  still  I  should  not  like  to  have  the  chance  neglected  by  a  jury  who 
might  value  my  land  on  a  purchase  by  a  Railway  Company.  Now,  no  doubt, 
the  landlord  in  the  case  1  have  mentioned,  has  the  chance  of  a  bargain  with  a 
great  many  people,  the  lessee  of  Church  lands  with  only  a  few  ;  but  I  cannot 
see  that  we  are  on  that  account  entitled  to  neglect  the  value  of  the  latter 
chance,  while  we  of  course  set  a  proper  estimate  on  the  former.  It  is  certainly 
true,  that  before  the  recent  changes,  cases  sometimes  occurred  of  refusals  to 
renew  by  Ecclesiastical  Corporations ;  but  I  am  sure  the  account  books  of 
some  lay  owners  of  houses  (if  not  of  land)  would  show  that  they,  too,  have 
not  an  absolute  certainty  of  a  bargain.  1  would  not  go  far  to  seek  evidence 
of  what  is  so  notorious ;  but  it  happens  that  the  Report  to  which  I  have 
already  referred,  affords  some.  Mr.  Hardcastle  says,  in  his  examination, 
(1528 — 1530,)  that,  within  his  recollection,  'four  old  houses  of  residence 
upon  estates,'  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chelmsford,  have  been  pulled  down, 
and  one  burnt  down,  and,  so  fieur  as  appears,  none  rebuilt ;  that '  they  are  not 
in  request ; '  and  he  adds, '  I  may  also  state,  that  I  am  living  in  a  house  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Chelmsford,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  my  landlord  to 
pull  my  house  down  when  I  go  out  of  it,  from  utter  despair  of  getting  a 
tenant.'  Yet,  if  '  Coptfold  Hall '  had  been  wanted  for  some  public  purpose, 
I  dare  say  the  landlord  would  not  have  been  quite  satisfied  to  get  only  the 
present  value  of  Mr.  Hardcastle's  rent,  plus  the  value  of  so  many  tons  weight 
of  stone,  brick-bats,  iron,  &c. 

"  I  must  say,  that  the  difference  between  being  deprived  of  one's  property  by 
the  act  of  the  Legislature,  (and  that,  too,  an  act  which  none  of  those  who 
have  dealt  with  the  property,  from  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  to  our  own  time, 
could  have  anticipated,)  and  losing  it  by  the  ordinary  casualties  to  which  its 
nature  exposes  it,  seems  to  me  both  obvious  and  important ;  but  I  presume 
Mr.  Goulburn  thinks  differently,  from  his  referring  (questions  998  ei  S€q.)  to 
cases  where  the  tenancy  has  been  determined  by  the  unassisted  act  of  the 
lessors, — by  their  making  or  risking  a  sacrifice  of  their  personal  interests, 
which  the  lessee  must  always  have  known  they  were  competent  to  make  or  to 
risk. 


*  There  is,  of  course,  also  a  selling  value;  bat  then  the  value  to  me  as  a  vendor 
woald  depend  on  the  value  to  somebody  else  as  a  purehaser,  so  that  we  come  roand 
to  the  statement  in  the  text 
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"Mr.  Goulburn  proceeds  to  ask,  (1002,)  'Was  not  the  adTantage  to  be 
obtaioed  by  the  Church  from  the  chaDge,  one  of  the  indacements  held  oot  for 
so  traDsferriog  the  property  V  i.  e.  transferring  it  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners.) This  may  have  been  so ;  but  we  all  remember  a  case  in  which 
the  '  advantage  to  be  obtained '  by  getting  rid  of  a  national  sin  was  so 
'  inducement  held  out  *  for  a  very  considerable  transfer  (or,  rather«  annihila- 
tion,— but  that  was  the  same  to  the  owners)  of  property,  and  yet  the  owners 
were  held  not  unworthy  of  compensation,  and  that,  too,  to  a  very  large 
amounts  Why  was  not  there  found,  when  that  was  under  discussion,  some 
one  to  say, — Negroes  have  died,  and  been  worth  nothing;  negroes  have 
mutinied,  and  been  worth  less  than  nothing ; — *  and,  in  these  cases,  has  it 
been  conceived  that  the '  owner  *  had  any  right  to  remonstrate,  or  to  be  com- 
pensated for  the  inconvenience  which  he  sustained  ?*  I  am  sure  Mr.  Goulburn 
is  the  last  man  to  wish  to  bring  '  robbery  for  a  burnt-offering,*  even  wbeo 
advantage  is  to  be  obtained  by  the  Church  :  and  I  should  have  hoped  that  he 
would  view  the  question  differently." 

These  are,  no  doubt,  the  true  grounds  on  which  to  treat  a  measure 
involving  considerations  of  justice  and  equity.  But  we  beliere — and 
we  should  be  surprised  if  Mr.  Maitland  did  not  fully  concur  with  us — 
that  no  party  is  less  likely  to  be  served  by  the  alteration  than  the 
Church.  We  fear  that  by  the  time  the  increased  rental  has  passed 
through  the  alembic  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  the  Church 
will  have  reason  to  regret  the  change  fully  as  much  as  the  defrauded 
lessees.  Into  the  den  of  the  lion  many  feet  enter  but  few  return. 
These  changes  are,  in  truth,  to  be  regarded  as  the  feeling  towards 
a  general  diversion  of  church  property  from  its  original  and  proper 
objects.  And  besides  this,  it  is  clear  to  every  person  of  commoo 
sense,  that  in  this  country  no  small  security  of  the  church  as  an  esta- 
blishment consists  in  the  fact,  that  the  interests  of  the  laity  are  in  such 
a  variety  of  ways  involved  in  its  preservation,  and  that  so  large  and 
influential  a  portion  of  society  feel  and  know  that  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty cannot  be  alienated  or  disturbed  without  doing  injustice  and 
mischief  to  multitudes  of  respectable  families  among  the  laity,  and 
shaking  the  foundations  on  which  the  general  security  of  property 
rests. 

The  case  of  Ireland  ought  to  teach  a  lesson  to  the  lovers  of  change. 
The  landlords  of  Ireland  wished  to  free  their  property  from  tithes  and 
Church  Rates.  They  have  succeeded,  and  what  is  now  the  value  of 
the  remainder  ? 


The  Summary  of  Revelation  a  mtnea  to  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  An  Argument 
in  three  Consecutive  Series  of  Advent  Lectures.  By  R«  C.  Coxe,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Worcester  College, 
Oxford.     London  :  Rivingtons.  8vo,  pp.  335. 

From  a  variety  of  circumstances  which  no  one  but  those  engaged  in 
conducting  a  publication  like  this  can  understand,  we  have  for  a  long 
time  been  prevented  from  recommending  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers  this  truly  valuable  and  judicious  volume.  We  read  it  with 
much  gratification  soon  afler  it  was  published,  and  it  has  been  with 
real  regret  that  we  have  been  unable  to  insert  a  notice  of  it  before.  It 
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is  to  be  feared  that  the  necessity  for  writing  and  publishing  such  works 
exists,  and  will  continue  to  exist  to  the  end.  As  Waterland  remarks, 
in  reply  to  those  who  consider  the  Athanasian  Creed  svperfluous,  we 
inay  with  equal  justice  observe,  that  a  work  of  this  sort  will  hardly 
be  thought  sitperfimus  **  so  long  as  there  are  any  Arians,  Photinians, 
Sabellians,  Macedonians,  Apollinarians,  Nestorians,  or  Eutychians  in 
this  part  of  the  world.''  Unfortunately  there  are  but  too  many  whose 
views  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  are  unsound 
and  erroneous,  and  we  believe  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  no  variety 
of  erroneous  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  which  does  not 
ultimately  resolve  itself  into  a  denial  of  the  divinity  of  Christ.  Such 
a  book  as  Mr.  Coxe  has  written  can  never  be  ill-timed.  Even  those 
who  are  least  apt  to  suspect  themselves  of  error  in  this  particular,  will 
be  found  to  have  very  confused  notions,  and  to  write  in  a  manner 
which  runs  much  closer  to  the  confines  of  heterodoxy  than  they  seem 
to  imagine.  We  refer  to  the  Romanizing  party,  and  to  their  treat- 
ment of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  which  they  will  be  found  to  do  in 
terms  that  involve  unsound  opinions  regarding  his  nature  and  person.* 
Mr.  Coxe*s  own  account  of  his  motives  for  publishing  a  work  in 
defence  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  we  shall  transcribe  from  the  intro- 
duction. 

^  All  this,  however,  refers  only  to  the  execution  of  the  work.  A  more 
important  question  must  suggest  itself — namely,  why  should  it  have  been 
attempted  at  all  ?  And  if  attempted — why  attempted  now  ?  or  published  now  ? 
when  controversy  on  this  particular  point  is  either  dead  altogether,  or  so 
feeble  in  its  exhibitions  of  vitality,  as  not  to  require  attention. 

''  For  this  very  reason,  I  should  say  at  once,  becauu  controversy  is  silent  on 
the  subject, — becaase  men*s  minds  are  not  irritated,  and  stupified,  and  mad- 
dened by  controversy  on  the  point,  and  therefore  there  must  be  some  hope, 
that  a  few  will  weigh  candidly  the  suggestions  here  submitted  to  them. 

"  However,  he  who  imagines  that  a  controversy,  quiescent  at  the  present 
moment,  must  be  a  controversy  dead  for  evermore,  evinces  a  short-sigbtedness 
very  wonderful  indeed.  Controversy  of  all  kinds  is  like  the  grain  brought 
out  from  the  darkness  of  Egypt,  and  from  the  mortal  relics  so  needlessly  pre- 
served it  will  flourish  again  after  a  torpidity  of  thousands  of  years — or  like  the 
vegetative  powers  quickened  into  life  under  the  eye  of  the  observant  naturalist 
-—flowers  which  spring  into  vigorous  activity,  after  a  slumber  commenced  in 
the  days  of  the  Cssars. 

**  But  after  all,  the  present  volume,  though  discussing  a  subject  that  has 
been  most  fruitful  in  controversy,  was  not  written  with  a  controversial  object, 
nor  is  it,  I  trust,  tainted  in  any  degree  with  the  leaven  of  a  controversial  spirit. 
The  intention  throughout  has  been  to  quicken,  and  animate,  and  strengthen 
the  faith  of  those  who  are  already  professing  members  of  our  body.  And  that, 
not  because  the  capital  article  of  their  creed  to  which  we  refer,  stood  in  need 


*  For  example,  take  a  passage  in  Dr.  Posey's  Paradise  of  the  Soul ;  where,  in 
irbat  be  calls  bis  **  method  of  saying  tbe  Lord's  Prayer,  with  reference  to  tbe  seven 
words  of  Christ  on  the  Cross,"  be  uses  this  strange  language:  **Tboo  seemedst 
indeed  deserted  of  thy  Father,  when  in  those  strait  aoonies  of  death  Tbou  criedst, 
My  God,  my  God,  wby  hast  Thou  forsaken  me!  (wnen  the  inflowmg  of  Thy  God- 
head and  glory  tiaytd  a  Utile  while,  that  thy  eolitary  Manhood  might  feel  all  dtatKe 
sharpnesM;)  bat  that  very  forsaking  did  but  enhance  Thine  own  and  Thy  Father^s 
glory,"  (§  vi.  p.  33,)  language  which  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  with  the  Catholic 
docirine  of  the  Incarnation  or  the  Atonement 
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of  any  farther  elacidation  or  support  od  its  own  account,  or  for  iti  own  sakt 

abstractedly,  but  for  the  sake  of  believers  themselres,  that  they  may  be  indaced 
to  stir  up  the  gift  of  God  that  is  in  them,  and  not  suffer  that  which  is  the 
spiritual  life — ^their  faith — to  become  cold,  inert,  and  formaL  For  this  prac- 
tical purpose  it  will  always  be  abundantly  necessary  that  old  arguments  of  an 
evidential  character  should  be  recast,  and  restored  from  time  to  time,  and  new 
ones,  where  it  may  be  possible,  brought  forward.  The  boast  which  we  have 
heard  repeated  more  than  once  in  our  times,  and  from  different  quarters,  that 
the  day  for  evidential  writing  had  passed  away,  did  not,  I  conceive,  evince  any 
deep  practical  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Such  writing  must  ever  be  neces- 
sary, until  men*s  hearts  and  intellects  shall  cease  to  be  perverse  and  wayward 
— a  day  that  has  not  arrived  yet-— or  until  they  shall  be  prepared  to  yield  as 
implicit,  unenquiring,  and  unreflecting  assent,  to  the  dicta  of  a  fallible  teacher 
—a  day,  I  most  sincerely  hope,  that  will  never  arrive  again. 

"  Until  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  I  say,  shall  have  been  very 
materially  altered  from  that  form,  in  which  it  declares  itself,  even  to  the  cur- 
sory observer  at  present,  the  exhibition  of  an  argument  like  this  can  never  bo 
out  of  place  or  season.  Without  charging  mankind  at  large  with  any  wilful 
and  deliberate  predisposition  to  captious  infidelity,  it  may  yet  be  asserted  as  an 
experimental  fact,  that  the  fulness  of  their  belief  in  transcendental  points  of 
faith — points  that  exceed  their  intellectual  comprehension,  and  defy  their 
powers  of  accurate  definition,  is  apt  to  grow  lifeless  and  languid,  spite  of  the 
promptings  of  a  better  spirit,  unless  it  be  supported  by  constant  reference  to 
that  source  from  which  at  first  it  derived  its  being,  and  from  which  alone  it  is 
certain  to  obtain  healthful  and  invigorating  ailment. 

"  And  on  this  account  principally,  it  is  hoped  that  the  volume  now  in  his 
hands  will  commend  itself  to  the  approval,  and  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  every 
candid  reader.  It  endeavours  to  enforce  an  argument  which  is  essentially  and 
exclusively  scriptural,  which  is  accessible  to  all,  and  which  demands  for  its 
full  and  perfect  explication,  no  other  requisites  than  these — a  Bible  and  an 
honest  heart  It  is  far  from  my  wish — as  surely,  if  I  know  anything  of  my- 
self, it  is  far  from  my  tastes  and  inclinations  to  decry  or  to  deprecate  anything 
which  can  properly  bear  the  name  of  learning— > any  effort  of  profound  inquiry, 
or  laborious  thought,  of  which  the  marvellous  versatility  of  the  human  mind 
may  be  capable.  But  still  1  must  express  a  very  strong  conviction,  that  so 
far  as  these  powers  may  be  exercised  in  the  elucidation  of  Divine  truth,  they 
will  be  sure  to  terminate  in  error,  unless  the  one  only  fountain  of  Divine  truth 
— the  written  word  of  God — be  always  before  the  eye,  and  its  teaching  be 
accepted  in  meekness  and  humility,  in  simplicity  and  integrity  of  soul. 

"  Of  the  evils  that  have  at  all  times  resulted,  and  are  at  this  moment  result- 
ing to  the  church,  from  a  deficiency  of  this  deferential  submission  to  the  guid- 
ance of  Scripture,  and  an  undue  exaltation  of  some  other  authority,  it  is  very 
painful,  though  necessary,  to  speak.  The  study  of  patristic  lore,  the  close 
investigation  of  ecclesiastical  records,  from  the  times  of  the  Apostlea  down- 
ward, has  been  earnestly  recommended  and  zealously  pursued  of  late,  by  many 
an  ardent  and  apparently  able  mind.  And  with  what  issue  ?  Have  such 
studies  tended  to  settle  the  faith  of  those  who  have  engaged  in  them  ?  Have 
they  conduced  to  the  fulness,  distinctness,  and  definiteness,  of  the  inquirer's 
apprehension  of  divine  things,  enabling  or  assisting  them  to  choose  the  good, 
and  refuse  the  evil, — to  sift  the  wheat  from  the  chaff? — to  graduate  the  value  of 
church  verities,^ where  verities  there  be) — and  so,  to  exalt  the  really  worthy, 
while  checking  the  pretensions  of  the  comparatively  vain  P  No  one  can  be  at 
a  loss  to  answer  these  questions,  and  therefore  we  may  be  spared  the  necessity 
of  dwelling  at  any  length  upon  matters  the  most  irritating,  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  humiliating,  that  the  annals  of  our  church  have  exhibited  for 
many  a  year.  With  regard  to  matters  of  less  essential  consequence,  what 
sober- minded  churchman  can  wander  far,  without  being  startled  by  tiie  levivai 
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of  usages  which  had  long  since  died  the  natural  death  of  desuetude,  from  their 
iDConsistency  with  modern  habits,  without  feeling  something  as  though  he 
were  moving  through  a  collection  of  antiquarian  curiosities,  the  greater  part  of 
which,  however,  had  contracted,  from  their  antiquity,  not  the  venerable,  but 
simply  the  grotesque. 

"And  as  to  questions  of  vital  and  engrossing  import,  it  is  difficult  to  speak 
in  sufficiently  measured  language,  of  the  treatment  which  they  have  received 
at  the  hands  of  these  commentators.  It  is  difficult  to  suppress  the  indignation 
that  has  arisen,  when  we  have  looked  on,  and  seen  important  truths,  prin- 
ciples originally  of  fair  proportions,  and  this  or  that  cherished  observance, 
embodied  in  forms  so  fantastic  as  almost  to  defy  recognition. 

"  There  are  hundreds  of  hearts  that  have  a  right  to  give  expression  of  feel- 
ings like  these,  however  harsh  may  be  the  sound.  Hundreds  who  have  been 
labouring  for  years  to  spread  abroad  among  the  people,  sound,  deep,  definite, 
and  scriptural  church  principles,  and  who  will  now  probably  see  all  their  exer- 
tions frustrated  by  the  intrusion  of  extravagant  speculations,  whose  only  end 
is — Rome.  It  is  painful  to  reflect  thus  severely  on  the  proceedings  of  those 
who  should  be  our  brethren,  who  are  professing  members  of  the  same  house- 
hold of  faith  ;  but  when  anxiety  so  great,  and  so  reasonable,  is  entertained  on 
these  points  by  the  body  among  whom  we  minister,  and  whose  real  peace  and 
welfare  should  ever  be  the  uppermost  object  in  our  thoughts,  consideration  for 
the  feelings  of  an  erring  brother  roust  be  merged  in  a  sense  of  sterner  duty ; 
and  at  the  least,  enough  of  reprobation  be  expressed,  to  tranquillize  the  fears, 
and  sustain  the  confidence  of  those  who  are  expected  to  look  up  to  us  as  their 
spiritual  guides." — (xx.  xvi.) 

Mr.  Coxe,  we  are  well  assured,  judges  rightly,  that  from  such 
painful  aud  irritating  controversies  there  will  be  not  a  few  who  will  be 
glad  to  escape  for  a  while  from  the  **  strife  of  tongues"  about  such 
matters,  to  meditate  upon  an  argument  of  so  different  a  complexion  as 
he  has  discussed  in  this  interesting  series  of  lectures.  His  work 
carries  with  it  this  grand  recommendation  to  all  who  love  the  truth, 
that  his  whole  argument  rests  on  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  that  not  on 
fanciful  spiritualizing  of  the  sacred  text,  but  on  the  plain  and  obvious 
meaning  of  those  words  in  which  the  divine  spirit  has  seen  fit  to  reveal 
the  mysteries  of  our  religion. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Coxe's  work  describes  it  as  containing  "  three 
series  of  Advent  Lectures,**  and  many  most  appropriate  subjects  for 
that  season  they  will  be  found  to  suggest.  In  the  first  series  on  the 
"  Preparations  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,"  he  proves  «*  that  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  preparations  made  for  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  are  indicative  of  his  supreme  divinity."  In  the  second,  on 
"  the  Career  of  Christ  on  Earth," — "  that  the  leading  peculiarities  in 
Christ's  earthly  career,  quadrate  and  harmonize  with  the  preparations 
made  for  his  coming,  and  corroborate  the  inferences  thence  deduced  :" 
— and  in  the  third  part,  "  the  witness  of  the  Apostles  to  Christ,*'  he 
shows  in  the  most  clear  and  convincing  manner,  *<  that  the  demeanour 
of  Jesus  Christ  af^er  his  resurrection,  and  the  conduct  and  teaching  of 
his  Apostles,  are  not  to  be  explained  or  reconciled  with  previous  inti- 
mations of  Scripture,  but  by  the  admission  of  Christ's  supreme 
divinity.'*  The  whole  work  is  written  with  great  mildness,  modera- 
tion, and  affectionate  feeling.  To  those  who  wish  to  bring  the 
subject  before  their  congregations  it  will  be  found  extremely  useful,  not 
only  as  a  book  which  the  more  educated  classes  among  their  parish- 
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ioners  will  read  with  pleasure  and  advantagey  but  as  one  which  will 
suggest  many  thoughts  to  their  private  studies,  and  a  variety  of  argu- 
ments and  observations  that  may  with  great  advantage  be  introduced 
in  their  discourses  from  the  pulpit.  The  following  extract  from  the 
fourth  lecture  of  the  first  series  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  Mr,  Coxe's 
manner.  We  regret  that  we  have  not  room  for  others  which  we  had 
marked  for  transcription. 

"  The  same  volume  which  contains  the  prophecies,  contains  also  an  express 
declaration  of  the  object  for  which  those  prophecies  were  given.  Tbe^  were 
given  to  prepare  the  way  for  Christ.  '  To  him  give  all  the  prophets  witness, 
that  through  His  name  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  shall  receive  remission  of 
sins.* — 'The  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy.*  (Rev.  xii.  10.) 

*  Search  the  Scriptures,  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life,  and  they  are 
they  which  testify  of  me.'  (John,  v.  39.)  '  And  beginning  at  Moses  and  all 
the  prophets,  he  expounded  unto  them  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  'things  con- 
cerning Himself.*  (Luke,  xxiv.  27.)  'These  things  which  God  had  showed  by 
the  mouth  of  all  His  prophets,  that  Christ  should  suffer.  He  hath  so  fulfilled.* 
(Acts,  iii.  18.)  'Yea,  and  all  the  prophets  from  Samuel,  and  those  that  fol- 
low after,  as  many  as  have  spoken,  have  likewise  foretold  of  these  days.' 
(Acts,  iii.  24.) 

''  With  this  sure  warrant  of  Scripture,  then,  to  bear  us  ont,  we  cannot  hesi- 
tate to  believe  that  the  entire  scheme  of  prophecjr — sublime  and  imposing  as  it 
is — was  devised  and  ordered  in  strict  subservience  to  Christ.  There  were 
undoubtedly  other  intermediate  ends  which  were  also  attained  by  it— other 
temporarv  purposes  which  it  was  made  to  answer.  But  throughout,  Christ 
was  its  ultimate  end  and  object — the  points  on  which  all  its  scattered  rays 
were  made  to  converge.  Whatever  dignity  or  importance,  therefore,  a  general 
view  of  prophecy  may  induce  us  to  ascribe  to  the  object  of  it,  we  most  ascribe 
to  Christ.    And  that  the  dignity  of  him  to  whom,  through  so  many  ages, 

*  gave  all  the  prophets  witness,'  must  have  been  transcendant  indeed,  will  not 
admit  of  a  moment's  question. 

"  But  to  show  that  though  the  scheme  of  prophecy  would  lead  us  to  expect 
in  the  Messiah  whom  it  foretels,  a  person  of  very  great  dignity,  is  proving 
nothing,  we  may  be  told.  That  his  dignity  was  very  great  is  allowed  on  all 
hands.  But  how  great  was  it  ?  That  is  the  point  at  issue.  Was  it  the  dig- 
nity of  a  favoured  prophet  or  teacher  ?  Or  was  it  nothing  less  than  the  dignity 
of  the  Son  of  God  himself? 

''  Now  it  seems  perfectly  clear  to  me,  that  the  argument,  even  as  it  now 
stands,  is  quite  strong  enough  to  decide  this  question.  It  seems  perfectly  clear 
to  me,  that  from  a  review  merely  of  the  outline  of  prophecy,  inferences  may 
be  adduced,  which  must  raise  Christ  far  above  the  level  of  man,  and  '  make 
Him  higher  even  than  the  angels !  *  To  suggest  only  one  consideration  of  the 
many  which  present  themselves.  We  have  just  seen  that  if  we  believe  the 
Scriptures,  we  must  believe  that  all  the  prophets  prophecy  of  Christ  Now 
let  me  ask,  how  does  this  very  remarkable  fact  accorid  with  the  notion,  that 
Christ  was  but  one  of  the  prophets  himself?  Does  it  seem  a  reasonable  ex- 
planation of  the  matter,  to  be  told  that  this  imposing  array  of  inspired  men 
was  employed  during  so  long  a  succession  of  ages  in  preparing  the  way,  each 
in  his  turn,  for  the  coming  of  a  particular  individual,  and  that  that  individual, 
after  all,  was  but  an  inspired  prophet  like  themselves? 

"  Does  this  appear  a  satisfactory  explanation,  when  we  observe  further, 
that  these  prophets,  so  copious  and  distinct  in  all  that  relates  to  Christ,  are 
yet  totally  silent  with  respect  to  each  other?  When  we  find  that  Amos, 
Hosea,  and  particularly  Isaiah,  can  describe  with  a  minuteness  resembling  a 
history  of  past  events,  the  details  of  the  birth,  life,  and  sufferings  of  the  die- 
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tant  Jesas,  bat  canoot  find  one  word  for  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  and  the 
other  chosen  messengers  of  Jehovah,  who  were  to  flourish  in  time  so  much 
nearer  to  their  own  ? 

"  We  may  be  told,  perhaps,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  though  a  prophet,  was 
yet  beyond  comparison  the  greatest  of  the  prophets,  because  intrusted  wiUi  the 
final  revelation  from  God.  Let  us  consider  him  then  in  this  light,  and  we 
shall  expect  that  his  brethren  (if  they  speak  of  persons  at  all)  will  speak  more 
copiously  of  Christ  than  they  do  of  each  other : — but  no  one,  I  think,  so  long 
as  we  look  upon  Jesus  as  merely  human,  would  anticipate  that  all  his  brethren 
would  concur  in  bearing  ample  witness  to  him,  while  with  regard  to  each 
other  they  observe  an  uniform,  unbroken  silence.  Here,  surely,  there  would 
be  none  of  that  fitness,  harmony,  and  proportion,  which  we  expect  with  con- 
fidence in  all  the  works  and  ways  of  God.  If  this  proposition  is  to  be  pre- 
served, Christ,  as  the  chief  of  his  class,  will  be  spoken  of  more  frequently  and 
more  fully  than  others  of  that  class ;  but  yet  of  these  also  in  turn,  some  men- 
tion, though  inferior  mention,  will  be  made.  Otherwise,  should  all  concur  in 
prophecy ing  of  Jesus,  while  the  prophet  next  in  dignity  to  him  be  honoured 
by  no  predictions,  we  must  conclude  that  Jesus  is  not  of  the  order  of  mere 
prophets,  but  of  another  and  a  superior  grade  of  beings. 

"  But  further  than  this.  On  the  supposition  that  Jesus  is  greater  than  the 
other  prophets,  only  on  account  of  the  dispensation  of  which  ne  was  the  mi- 
nister— ^in  other  words— on  the  supposition  that  he  derived  all  his  dignity  from 
his  dispensation,  and  possessed  no  intrinsic  personal  dignity  of  his  own,— 
is  it  probable  that  the  prophets  would  have  spoken  personally  of  him  at  all  ? 

*'  This  is  a  very  pertinent  question,  and  one  which  we  can  answer  with  no 
slight  degree  of  confidence — ^for  the  Scriptures  a£ford  us  a  strictly  analogous 
case.  How  was  it  with  the  former  dispensation  and  its  minister  ?  Was  Moses 
ever  the  subject  of  prophecy  ?  We  have  already  seen  that  he  was  not.  The 
preparations  made  for  the  covenant  were  great  as  the  greatness  of  the  event 
demanded,  but  among  them  all  no  room  was  found  for  any  mention  of  Moses, 
the  great  mediator  of  that  covenant  Why,  then,  should  not  the  same  silence 
be  observed  with  regard  to  the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant  ?  What  shall 
we  think,  when,  instead  of  such  silence,  we  find  the  plan  of  the  Almighty  to 
all  appearance  altered — and  prophecy,  instead  of  speaking  nothing  of  the 
minister,  and  comparatively  silent  as  to  the  dispensation  ?  No  superiority  of 
one  covenant  over  the  other  can  account  for  this.  It  must  have  arisen  from  a 
difference,  and  that  no  inconsiderable  difference,  in  the  personal  dignity  of 
the  mediators  themselves." — pp.  67 — 73. 

We  repeat  our  regret,  that  we  have  not  room  for  several  other 
deeply  interestiog  passages  which  we  had  marked  for  transcription. 
The  foregoing  extracts  will,  we  trust>  be  sufficient  to  prove  to  our 
readers,  that  thb  volume  will  deserve  au  attentive  peruBal. 
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King's  College,  Toronto,  663 

Laetantiua  on  the  Millennium,  M.  N.  D.  on^ 
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Lathbnry,  Rev.  Tliomaa,  on  the  Nonjurors, 
162 ;  on  Land  and  hia  Blartyrs,  242 ;  Laud 
and  Petei  Smart,  481 

Laud  and  Ldghton,  M.  on,  643 

Laud  and  his  Martyrs,  by  the  Rev.  Thomaa 
Lathbury,  242  j  Alexancfer  Le^hton,  ih, ; 
"  An  appeal  to  the  Parliament,  or  Sion'a 
plea  against  prelacie,"  244;  Land's  diary, 
249;  extract  from  Biographia  Scoticana, 
261  ;  extract  from  Browe'a  History  of  the 
British  Empire,  i6. :  Leighton's  appoint- 
ment as  keeper  of  Lambeth  palaee,  253; 
antagonism  of  episcopacy  ana  presbytery, 
266  ;  selections  from  Leighton's  work,  257 
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Epitome  or  Brisf  DlMOTtry,"  t6.|    tbt 
■tory  of  the  cip,  482 »  reaaooe  for  believbg 
it  a  libel,  t6. ;  abeence  of  tllunoo  to  the 
■tory,  483 ;  Vicare*i  ftyle  when  tpeakiog  of 
Laud,  ib  i  Prynne^  **  Notes'*  486 ;  Ncal'i 
reproduction  of  the  etory,  486}   Ludlow*! 
letter,  487  »  eztracte  from  Leightou'e  works, 
488;     extracts    from    Prynoe'e  *' Canter- 
burie's  Doome^"  490 ;  doctrioe  of  the  unlaw- 
fulness of  toleration,  481 ;   extracts  from 
Peter  Smart's  sermon,  ^2 ;  situation  of  the 
communion    table,   493 ;    intertetcBoe    of 
P^ter  Smart's  wile,  484;  Smart's  charge 
against  Bisho(>  Cosin,    ib,;   Fuller'e  testi- 
mony to  Cosin's  protestantism,  485 1  his 
letter  to  Ckisin,  t6. ;  Laud  not  the  cause  of 
proceedings  against  Smart,  497 ;  Neal's  em- 
bellishmentSi   t6. ;    suspensions  for  inwu- 
larity   more  numerous  under  Abbot   than 
under  Laud,  497-8  ;  adTantages  of  investi- 
gation, 499 
Laud  and  Prynne,  601  ;  Prynne's  early  days, 
602 ;  his  first  publication,  ib,  :  extract  from 
it,  603;  "  The  Unloveliness  of  Love  Lodu,*' 
605;  **  Healthes  Sickocese,"  ib,;  Prynne's 
habitual  use  of  epithets,  606 ;  **  Briefe  Sur- 
vey and  Censure  of  Mr.  Coaens,**  ib, ;  popu- 
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ing the   Book  of  Common   Prayer,  611; 
Prynne's  "  Anti-Arminianisme,*'  613;    his 
'*  God  no  im^tor,"  ficc.,  614;  and  **  His- 
trio-Mastix,  t6.  ;  Prynne  sentenced  to  per- 
petual imprisonment,  615  i  Prynne's  **  News 
m>m  Ipswich,"  and  second  censure,  i6. ;  his 
charges  ai^unst  Laud,  617;  his  appearance 
before  the  court,  618 ;  severity  ot  his  sen- 
tence, ib,;  Prynne's  unceasing  persecution  of 
Laud  after  his  return  from  imprisonment, 
620;  the  **  Breviate."  621;  extracts  from 
pamphlets    published   during   Laud's  trial, 
622 ;    Prynne's  conduct  during   the  trial, 
623;     extract    from    hit    '*  Canterburie's 
Doome,"  624 ;  h«  is  against  the  murder  of 
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Cromwell,  625 ;  Prynne's  attacks  upon  the 
army  and  its  chaplains,  626  ;  his  sufl^rings 
under  the  rule  of  the  army  and  the  Indepen- 
dents, 628 ;  Cromwell's  attempt  to  restore 
the  Jews,  629 ;  Prvnne's  conversation  with 
fifth-monarchy  soldiers,  ib, ;  waggish  peti- 
tion respecting  Prynne,  631  ;    be  is  made 
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moval of  the  suspension,  221  ;  owing  to  the 
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the  subject  of  dispute,"  ib. ;    the  RanMer^ 
223;    vicarious  sufferings,  225;    vicarious 
austerities,  227  ;  image  worship,  229;  doc- 
trine of  vicarious  suffering,  233 
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presb]rterianahoUing  preferments,  tikj  Pkr* 
ker's  visitation  of  the  dioccae  of  Wmcheator 
in  1575,  2 1  <iQeation  rehtive  to  the  ordina- 
Ikm  of  ministen^  ib. ;  Avlmer'a  qucatiooe^ 
1577,  ib, ;  Nowell'a  Catechism.  3 ;  questiooa 
bf  GrindaU  and  Sandys  aa  to  ahaenteea  from 
divine  eerviee,  ib. ;  the  proper  place  for  read- 
ing and  evening  praver,  5 ;  inouiry  reapaet- 
ing  witchee,  ib, ;  toe  biahop's  rign t  to  examine 
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